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“FEMMES  ET  ENFANT.”  by  Mary  Cassatt. 

A pastel  painting  presented  1908, 

By  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker.  - Copyright  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


Two  Notable  Gifts 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  and  Mr.  E.  C. 

Walker  Have  Given  Two  More 
Important  Paintings  by 
American  Artists. 

The  year  1008  came  to  the  Detroit  Mu- 
.«iei!m  of  Art  laden  with  a cornneopia 
filled  with  good  things.  It  was  a year  of 
progress,  as  the  details  in  the  printed 
report  now  being  distributed  will  show. 
Hut  not  included  in  the  rej)ort,  hecausc 
it  l)rilliantly  lighted  the  bast  two  months 


of  the  outgoing  year  after  the  report  had 
been  submitted  to  the  printer,  was  the 
addition  through  the  generosity  of  two 
of  the  members  of  the  hoard  of  incor- 
porator.s,  of  two  very  important  works  of 
American  art. 

MR.  FHEF.irS  GIF’r. 

At  the  time  the  committee,  authorized 
to  expend  the  receipts  of  the  picture 
fund,  was  considering  the  j)urchase  of  the 
painting,  “The  Recitation,’*  by  Thoi^jas 
W.  Dewing,  there  was  before  the  com- 
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mittee  a splendid  example  of  the  work  of 
J.  H.  Twachtman,  entitled  “The  Pool.” 
It  was  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  funds 
were  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  both 
these  paintings,  so  after  much  delibera- 
tion the  latter  was  returned  to  its  owner. 
But  a good  friend  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  who  gave  his 
chec‘k  for  the  amount  required,  and 
generously  presented  the  painting  to 
the  Museum’s  permanent  collection. 

“The  Pool,”  encompassed  by  a high 
bank,  covered  here  and  there  at  the 
water’s  edge  with  green  verdure,  is  paint- 
ed in  all  the  heat  and  light  of,’^  ntifd^um- 
mer  day.  A tree,  with  branches  High  up 
on  the  trunk,  is  retlecteij.  in  tffie*  qiilet^* 
waters.  A hilly  backgrouni^  c^ev^ed  with**, 
a vegetation  which  has  ?alien  bn  the 
ripened  hues  of  midsummer,  is  disfclbsed 
in  the  glare  of  noonday.  The  choice  of . 
subject  is  admirable.  But  the  merit  of 
the  picture  does  not  lie  in  an  attempt  to 
show  the  individuality  of  this  particular 
scene.  The  object  of  the  artist  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  been  to  paint  the  luminosity 
and  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  this 
landscape,  and  in  such  a way  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  any  other  landscape 
seen  under  similar  conditions  of  lia-ht  and 
atmosphere.  The  picture  is  a very  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  bit  of  color. 

MR.  WALKER’S  GIFT. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Dewing  by  the  Picture 
Fund  Committee,  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
further  added  to  this  year’s  acquisitions, 
by  presenting  a splendid  example  in  pas- 
tel of  the  work  of  Man-  Cassatt,  one  of 
the  foremost  women  artists  of  the  world, 
entitled  “Femmes  et  Enfant.”  This  gift 
was  a pleasant  surprise  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  made  the 
selection  of  the  Dewing  as  a high  expres- 


sion of  the  donor’s  pleasure  at  their  pur- 
chase for  the  year. 

“Femmes  et  Enfant”  embodies  more 
than  any  picture  heretofore  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum,  the  im- 
pressionistic principle  of  justaposed 
touches  of  color  which  at  a certain  dis- 
tance produce  upon  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder the  effect  of  the  actual  coloring  of 
things.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  an 
infant,  being  held  by  its  mother,  and 
adored  by  two  other  women  as  well  as  the 
fond  mother.  The  scene  is  in  a garden, 
and  the  green  of  this,  combined  with  the 
white  costume  of  the  baby,  the  pink  fig- 
• .ured,, dress  of  the  mother,  and  the  yellow 
anrf..pink,  and  figured  costumes  of  the 
'•othet  two,  form  a gamut  of  contrasting 
/errors,  yet  the  whole  makes  a most  pleas- 
ing^’anef  harmonious  picture. 

^ ^Ma*r}'  Cassatt  choose  one  of  the  most 
modern  movements  in  art  as  the  medium 
o*f  .bee*  '^expression,  and  at  a time  when 
the  im]rressionists  were  scoffed  at,  she 
was  pursuing  her  study  under  Manet  in 
Paris.  She  has  grown  up  with  the  move- 
ment and  is  one  of  its  best  exponents  in 
this  country. 

The  pictures  acquired  by  the  Museum 
through  the  influence  of  the  Picture  Fund 
make  a remarkable  showing  for  so  short 
a time.  For  the  benefit  of  subscribers, 
and  others  interested,  those  which 
have  been  purchased,  and  those  which 
have  been  presented  through  the  influence 
of  the  Picture  Fund,  are  now  hanging  in 
one  of  the  east  galleries,  where  the  good 
work  may  be  reviewed. 


Copying. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes  to  study 
or  copy  objects  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tions. There  are  hundreds  of  objects 
which  would  suggest  form  or  design  for 
articles  of  utility  and  beauty.  Appli- 
cation made  to  the  attendants  in  charge 
will  receive  attention. 
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Recent  Exhibitions 
Reviewed 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLIVER  N. 
CHAFFEE,  JR. 

I'roni  X’oveinluM*  -’lird  to  December 
:21st,  a collection  of  j)aintings  by  Oliver 
X.  Cbaffee,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  was  shown  in 
the  new  east  uallery.  'I  bere  were  eighty- 


Detroit  Art  Academy,  and  the  Chase 
School  of  X'ew  '^'ork,  has  begun  the 
development  of  a style.  His  progress, 
as  shown  in  this  collection,  is  a j)leasant 
surprise  to  even  his  most  sanguine  ad- 
mirers. 

He  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker 
during  his  stay  abroad,  and  to  the  .stu- 
dent, whose  eye  and  hand  need  j)racticc. 


“THE  POOL’’ 

By  J.  H.  Twachtman. 

Presented  to  the  Museum  by  Charles  M.  Freer. 


two  pictures,  covering  a wide  range  of 
subjects.  'Hie  pictures  are  in  fact,  the 
work  of  two  years  in  foreign  lands,  and 
the  arti.st  has  tried  his  hand  at  por- 
traits, still-life  and  landscapes. 

To  see  the  collection  in  its  best  light,  it 
should  he  looked  ujwn  as  the  efforts  of  a 
young  man,  who  after  a good  training 
under  the  comjtetent  instructors  at  the 


this  is  the  oidy  course  which  spells  suc- 
cess. His  subjects,  embracing  as  they 
do,  everything  in  the  category,  have  been 
studied  .seriously,  and  one  can  see  that  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  develop 
a skill  in  execution  which  will  he  of  life- 
long service  to  him. 

Mr.  C'haffee  views  a subject  in  its 
broadest  .sen.se.  He  has  a mind  which 
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eliminates  the  unini])ortant  things  and 
his  hand  executes  his  will  with  a remarka- 
ble siireness.  His  lanrtscapes  reveal  his 
attitude  admirably.  In  them  he  has  not 
sacrificed  any  of  his  skill  by  working  over 
them  too  much — a fault  in  nearly  all  be- 
ginners. Some  of  them  in  fact  might 
have  l)een  enriched  by  a little  more  care 
in  their  execution,  for  while  the  artist 
sees  in  them  what  he  was  striving  for,  he 
does  not  always  make  others  see  it.  But 
at  his  best,  as  in  “Sand  Dunes,  Cape 
Cod”  and  “The  Distant  Dunes,”  he  has 
not  only  kept  uppermost  his  s})le  idid 
talent,  hut  has  made  most  pleasing  and 
harmonious  pictures. 

His  still-life  studies  are  generally 
good.  They  reveal  the  influence  of  the 
days  at  the  Chase  school.  At  some  future 
period  when  he  wishes  to  use  a bit  of 
still-life  as  an  accessory,  his  trainimr 
along  this  line  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

In  the  delineation  of  character  in  his 
figure  pieces,  he  seems  to  have  a great 
deal  of  insight.  Some  of  his  ])ortraits  he 
has  not  carried  far  enough  to  make  pic- 
tures, he  has  merely  indicated  what  he 
could  do  if  he  wished  to  spend  additional 
time  on  them;  he  has  shown  the  ability 
to  catch  the  salient  points  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  suliject.  But  a few  of  Ins 
portraits  have  been  brought  to  a success- 
ful issue  in  most  harmonious  pictures,  as 
for  instance  “A  Brigand,”  “A  Florentine 
Model”  and  “A  Model  from  Pisa.” 

His  selection  of  subject  matter,  and 
his  sense  of  color  is  such  as  to  assure 
his  success  in  whatever  he  may  under- 
take later  on. 


PAINTINGS  BY  EIGHT  AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS. 

A year  ago  Roliert  Henri,  George 
Luks,  Ernest  Lawson,  ^Maurice  B.  Pren- 
dergast,  Eyerett  Shinn,  MTlliam  J. 
Glackens,  Arthur  B.  Dayies  and  John 
Sloan,  eight  American  artists  of  recog- 


nized ability,  entered  into  an  arrangement 
to  exhibit  their  ]>ictures  together. 

They  first  showed  their  ])ictures  in  New 
York,  where  they  created  a good  deal  of 
comment.  Since  then  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  Museums:  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  Toledo  Museum  or 
Art,  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  John  Herron  Art  Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  DOLLS. 

During  the  month  of  December  a col- 
lection of  dolls  was  shown  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children.  It  foimd  its  insj)ira- 
tion  at  one  of  society's  charity  bazaars, 
where  by  a great  deal  of  labor  Mrs. 
James  O.  Murfin  brought  together  a very 
interesting  assortment  of  these  ]flay- 
things.  Through  her  co-oj)eration  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  was  enabled  to 
get  into  direct  communication  with  the 
owners  and  guardians  of  the  interesting 
dolls  which  attended  the  charity  function, 
and  they  were  generously  loaned  to  make 
an  exhibition  which  would  interest  the 
c/nuiren  during  the  Xmas  season. 

The  effort  proved  a greater  success 
than  was  at  first  thought  of,  for  when  the 
great  variety  of  little  ones  were  placed 
in  a case,  it  was  observed  that  adults  were 
quite  as  interested  as  children.  There 
is  much  information  to  he  gained  by  any 
one  who  will  condescend  to  visit  such  a 
collection. 

To  begin  with,  the  doll  is  a universal 
toy  and  one  of  the  oldest.  It  must  have 
been  used  way  hack  in  the  ages  before 
the  human  family  branched  out,  for  you 
find  it  in  all  nations,  primitiye  as  well  as 
civilized,  the  world  over. 

The  individual  members  forming  the 
assembly  in  the  collection  which  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  come 
from  many  ages  and  countries.  There 
are  old  dolls,  many  of  them  past  their 
three-score-and-ten  years,  some  with 
which  time  has  dealt  in  no  kind  manner. 
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ami  younger  ones,  still  fresh  and  rosy. 
The  aristocrat,  in  her  beautiful  costume, 
and  the  peasant  in  the  dress  of  her  coun- 
trv,  may  be  found  side  by  side.  The 
peasant  of  Russia,  the  nurse  maid  of 
Germany,  the  dried  apple  mountaineer 
and  his  wife  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Italian  “bambino”  and  a Parisian  belle 
of  1870  mingle  on  this  occasion.  So  many 
countries  are  represented  that  it  might 
well  be  called  “The  House  of  All  Na- 
tions." Switzerland,  Italy,  Bohemia, 
Alaska,  Portugal  and  even  far  distant 
Siam  and  Persia  have  delegates.  The 
Florida  Twins  are  quite  on  a par  with 
the  Siamese  twins;  a black  and  white 
head  is  joined  to  the  same  body,  and  by 
simply  pulling  tlie  dresses  over  the  head 
of  the  one  or  the  other;  the  possessor 
would  have  a pickininny,  or  a white  child. 

But  perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  to 
the  most  of  the  beholders  is  “The  Dolls 
Wedding,”  celebrated  at  Hillsdale,  March 
6th,  1880.  Mr.  Stewart  Wilkes,  the 
groom,  was  from  Valor,  Iceland,  and  had 
traveled  thus  far  from  home  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  bride  was  Miss 
Marcella,  a belle  of  HiUsdale,  aged 
eighteen.  The  Rev.  Sing  Lung,  of  Pekin, 
China,  performed  the  ceremony.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  with  us  the  bride  and 
groom,  who  though  they  are  about  to 
celebrate  their  thirtieth  wedding  anni- 
versary, are  still  young  in  appearance. 
.\  photograph  of  the  bridal  party  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  wedding  shows  the 
missing  members  of  the  party,  and  the 
recollections  are  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  certificate,  the  regrets,  accept- 
ances and  congratulations,  and  by  the 
elaborate  trousseau  of  the  bride. 

If  it  can  be  arranged  with  the  many 
owners  who  were  generous  enough  to  loan 
their  dolls,  the  exhibition  will  be  con- 
tinued for  a time. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  MARINE 
EXHIBITION. 

There  is  a great  unwritten  history  the 
material  for  which  is  to  l>e  found  about 
the  state  of  Michigan,  but  whose  data 
interests  the  worlti,  viz.,  the  history  ot 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

For  some  time  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  has  contemplated  a Marine  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  through  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Hon.  Richard  P. 
Joy,  who  is  perhaps  as  well  acquainted 
with  this  field  as  any  one  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  many 
individuals  owning  models  or  pictures 
of  the  vessels  which  have  traversed  the 
lakes,  this  exhibition  is  now  well  under 
way.  Everyone  has  responded  most  gen- 
erously with  the  loan  of  valuable  pic- 
tures. Others  have  searched  in  their  gar- 
rets for  records  of  all  sorts,  and  have 
on  the  whole  put  themselves  to  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  order  that  this  exhibi- 
tion may  be  made  a success,  and  it  is 
this  hearty  co-operation  which  wiU  make 
a marine  exhibition  of  interest  and  value. 

Already  there  are  a great  many  inter- 
ing  pictures  of  the  old  sailing  vessels, 
and  the  steamers  which  came  after  them, 
as  well  as  a few  models,  and  these  are 
constantly  being  added  to.  All  of  these 
vessels  have  a history,  and  it  is  the  mass 
of  data  given  by  each  person,  which  will 
finally  come  together  in  something  of  a 
connected  story  of  the  important  com- 
merce on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Among  the  pictures  so  far  secured,  are 
four  of  the  City  of  Detroit  at  different 
periods.  The  first  shows  Detroit  in  1819, 
the  next  a drawing  of  how  it  appeareti  in 
18;20,  then  one  of  the  city  and  some  of 
the  important  vessels  in  1833,  and  the 
next  showing  the  river  front  in  1853. 

Among  the  earlier  and  the  most  inter- 
esting documents  are  Baron  de  la  Hon- 
tan's  map,  published  1705,  and  an 
engraving  of  the  “Griffin,”  La  Salle’s  ves- 
sel which  was  launched  at  Buffalo  in 
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1679,  made  bv  Father  Hennepin  who  was 
with  the  discoverer. 

The  Director  of  the  Museum  will  ap- 
preciate any  information  which  will  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  any  additions  to  the 
collection  which  has  l.een  started. 


WATER  COLORS  AND  PASTELS 
BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

The  Fourth  Annual  E'xhibition  of 
Selected  Water  Colors  and  Pastels  by 
American  artists  was  hung:  in  the  main 
gaUery  December  24th,  and  will  remain 
on  exhibition  until  January  16th. 

The  same  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  marked  this  annual  show  in  former 
years  is  apparent  again  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  reaches  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  after  being  ex- 
hibited in  several  other  Museums,  where 
about  seventy  of  the  pictures  were  either 
sold  or  withdrawn,  so  while  the  exhibi- 
tion as  it  started  out  may  have  lost  some 
of  its  best  pictures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  lowered  in  excellence  bv 
the  withdrawal.  There  is  not  a picture 
wliich  is  not  worthy  a place  in  any  show 
of  this  kind. 

This  event  is  one  looked  forward  to  by 
the  people  of  Detroit.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects is  diverse  enough  to  })lease  all,  and 
the  pictures  are  painted  by  American 
artists  of  repute.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity in  Detroit  to  see  the  work  of  some 
of  these  men  except  in  this  annual  show. 

This  year  all  the  old  favorites  are  rep- 
resented, and  as  well,  a few  new  names 
will  be  discovered. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  special 
attention  to  each  of  the  one  hundred  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibition,  but  a few  merit 
more  than  a general  notice. 

Perhaps  Charles  Warren  Eaton  sus- 
tains the  standard  of  excellence  as  well 
as  any  one  represented,  in  his  pictures, 
“Dunes  at  Evening”  and  “Bellaggio.” 
The  low  tone  of  the  former  combined 


with  the  bold  subject,  makes  it  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  collection. 

Edward  Duffner  has  as  pleasing  a ])ic- 
ture  as  any  one,  both  in  choice  of  subject 
and  exquisite  quality,  in  his  “Late  After- 
noon, Venice.” 

Edward  H.  Potthast,  always  a favorite 
for  the  marked  originality  of  his  sub- 
jects, does  not  fail  in  this  collection  to 
please  his  friends.  “The  Hemlock 
Woods,”  a dense  interior  of  the  forest,  is 
most  attractive  in  the  play  of  the  filtered 
rays  of  sunlight  on  the  boulders  and  trees 
beyond. 

F.  Luis  Mora  in  “Picnic  on  the  Beach” 
has  rendered  a diflScult  subject  in  his 
usual  masterly  way.  He  has  disposed  of 
his  figures  in  such  a way  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  harmonious  arrangement. 

Childe  Hassam  has  accredited  himself 
in  all  of  his  pictures  shown  this  year. 
Not  the  most  pleasing  subject,  but  one 
which  perhaps  shows  his  ability  more 
than  others  is  “Bridge  at  Cos  Cob,”  a 
pastel.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  bold  a subject, 
and  has  been  executed  as  well  as  any  pic- 
ture in  the  collection. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper  has  two  pic- 
tures, one  in  his  usual  style,  “Grande 
Place,  Antwerp,”  the  other  a departure 
from  his  usual  subject  “Zurich  Lake, 
Switzerland.” 

Emma  I.ampert  Cooper  has  a pic- 
ture, entitled  “The  Market  Place,  Abbe- 
ville.” Recalling  the  picture  which  Airs. 
Cooper  exhibited  last  year,  the  one 
this  year  is  disappointing  in  choice  of  sub- 
ject, though  it  is  well  done.  She  cannot 
hope  to  compare  with  Colin  Campbell 
Cooper  in  street  scenes,  for  which  he  has 
built  up  a strong  reputation,  but  she  might 
build  up  a name  of  some  renown  if  she 
pursued  a subject  such  as  that  of  last 
year,  and  rendered  it  with  equal  fidelity. 

A new  exhibitor  this  year  is  Alice 
Schille,  of  Columbus,  O.  She  shows  five 
pictures,  two  of  which.  “Fair  in  Brit- 
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tany”  and  “Pauvre  Petit  Orplielia/’ 
presage  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  .her 
anon. 

William  Ritschel  in  “Strand  Life  at 
Katwyk”  shows  a remarkably  strong  use 
of  this  medium.  Not  only  has  he  used 
his  colors  in  a masterly  way,  but  his  eye 
and  hand  have  worked  out  a most 
strongly  composed  picture. 

Worthy  of  especial  mention  also  are 
the  works  of  R.  M.  ShurtleflF,  Reynolds 
Beal,  Oliver  Ainsley,  Claude  R.  Hirst 
for  his  two  beautiful  still-life  pieces, 
which  are  worthy  a place  in  any  exhibi- 
tion, (and  the  same  may  he  said  of  that 
of  Rosalie  Clements)  and  E.  H.  Garrett, 
but  space  will  not  permit  of  a further 
review  of  the  pictures  in  this  number. 

ACQUISITIONS. 

Fine  Arts  Department — 

Mr.  E.  C.  Walker  gave  a pastel  by 
31ary  Cassatt  entitled  “Femmes  et  En- 
fant.” 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Sloan  loaned  four  por- 
traits in  oil  by  Eastman  Johnson. 

Historical  Department — 

Hurd-Martin  Co.  gave  a lithograph  of 
Detroit  in  1818. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Kennedy  gave  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  John  D.  Thompson, 
dated  April  10th,  1781. 

^Ir.  F.  E.  Montrey  gave  soup  tureen 
and  plate. 

Library — 

The  Cottier  Gallery,  N^ew  York,  gave 
Catalog  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
.American  Schools. 

Natural  History — 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doody  gave  fine  specimen  of 
a hornet’s  nest  found  on  Belle  Isle. 

Mr.  John  R.  Kennedy  gave  two  masto- 
don bones. 

Coins — 

Mr.  J.  J.  Alward,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
gave  a set  of  57  good  reproductions  of 
Chinese  coins. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  incorpora- 
tors was  held  in  tlie  director’s  room, 
Xovember  19th,  at  which  time  a resume 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  ]>ast  year  was  taken  up  in  the 
report  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  elections 
of  new  incorporators,  trustees  and  officers 
took  place. 

The  annual  report  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  a few  days.  Copies  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Director  of  the 
Detroit  Museimr  of  Art. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Incorporators,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Buhl,  D.  M.  Ferry,  George 
W.  Balch  and  William  E.  Quinby,  the 
following  were  unanimously  elected:  Miss 
Xell  B.  Ford,  and  Messrs.  Fred  M.  Alger, 
D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  and  Richard  P.  Joy. 

Messrs.  George  G.  Booth  and  Percy 
Ives  were  elected  trustees,  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson,  mayor  of  Detroit, 
reappointed  Mr.  J.  L.  Hudson  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Detroit. 

.Vt  a special  meeting  of  the  new  Board 
of  trustees  held  immediately  after  the 
annual  meeting,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  E.  Chandler 

Walker;  vice-president,  John  M.  Donald- 
son; treasurer,  Percy  Ives;  secretary  and 
director,  A.  H.  Griffith;  assistant  direc- 
tor, Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 


Bulletin. 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin,  to  which  all 
visitors  are  welcome,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director,  or 
they  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  any 
address  upon  the  receipt  of  postage. 


Hours  of  Admission. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
FREE  every  day  in  the  week  from  9 
a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  when 
the  hours  are  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 
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OFFICERS 

President,  E.  CHANDLER  WALKER 

Vice-President,  JOHN  M.  DONALDSO  N 
Treasurer,  PERCY  IVES 
Secretary  and  Director, 

A.  H.  GRIFFITH 

Assistant  Director  and  Editor 

CLYDE  H.  BURROUGHS 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
T.  M.  DONALDSON  JOHN  McKIBBIN 

E.  W.  PENDLETON 

TRUSTEES 

Percy  Ives  Term  Expires  1912 

Gecrce  G.  Booth Term  Expires  1912 

J.  L.  Hudson Term  Expires  1912 

(.City  Appointee) 

George  H.  Barbour Term  Expires  1908 

E.  Chandler  Walker Term  Expires  1909 

E.^  W.  Pendleton Term  Expires  1909 

\V.  C.  Weber  Term  Expires  1909 

(City  Appointee) 

Fred.  K.  Ste.\rns Term  Expires  1910 

John  M.  Donaldson Term  Expires  1910 

M.srvin  Preston Term  Expires  1910 

John  McKibbin Term  Expires  1911 

(City  Appointee) 

Joseph  Boyer Terra  Expires  1911 

Philip  H.  McMillan Term  Expires  1911 

Trustee  meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  July,  October,  January  and 
April,  at  4 p.  m. 


EDITORIALLY. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  ^luseuin 
of  Art  confines  itself  to  art  matters  of 
local  interest,  but  since  the  American 
Free  Art  League  has,  through  its  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  spread  the  boundaries 
of  the  interest  in  free  art  to  every  citv 
of  America,  those  in  charge  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  some  of  the  excerpts  of  argu- 
ments used  to  convince  the  M’ays  and 
Means  Committee,  at  the  hearing  for 
free  art  in  Washington  a short  time  ago. 


WHISTLER  AND  FREE  ART. 
James  A.  McNeil  Whistler,  a collec- 
tion of  whose  works  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 
has  recently  presented  to  our  Natiomil 
Gallery,  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
and  certainly  the  most  original  artistic 
genius  whom  .\merica  has  produced,  and 
yet  he  lived  in  this  country  for  only 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  those  were 
the  years  of  his  youth. 

He  was  once  asked  when  he  was  com- 
ing back  to  America,  and  his  reply  was, 
“\Chen  the  duty  on  art  is  removed.'’ 

A few  years  ago,  when  his  paintings 
and  etchings  were  being  collected  by  the 
Copley  Society  for  an  exhibition,  he  was 
appealed  to  for  assistance,  but  refused, 
saying:  “God  bless  me!  why  should  you 

hold  an  exhibition  of  pictures  m Amer- 
ica? The  people  do  not  care  for  art.” 
“How  do  you  know?  You  have  not 
been  there  for  many  years.” 

“How  do  I know?  Why,  haven't  you 
a law  to  keep  out  pictures  and  statues? 
Is  it  not  in  black  and  white  tha^^  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  must  not 
enter  America,  that  they  are  not  wanted? 
A people  that  tolerates  such  a law  has 
no  love  for  art,  their  protestation  is 
mere  pretence.” 

That  a great  nation  should  deliberately 
discourage  the  importation  of  beautiful 
things  was  to  him  a mystery,  as  it  is  to 
nearly  every  one  else.  What  difference 
does  it  make  whether  objects  of  beauty 
come  out  of  the  East  or  out  of  the  West, 
so  long  as  they  add  to  the  happiness  and 
refinement  of  the  people? 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  practically 
the  only  nation  which  discourages  the 
imjiortation  of  the  beautiful  happens  to 
he  the  youngest  and  the  richest  of  all, 
and  the  one  most  in  need  of  what  it  wil- 
fully excludes.  Happily,  this  mark  of 
barbarism  is  soon  to  be  erased  by  a Con- 
gress which  is  disposed  to  give  the  fine 
arts  their  proper  place  in  the  nation. — 
Issued  by  the  American  Free  Art 
J^eayue. 
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THK  IXDl'STKIAL  AKC'.r.MKNT 
FOH  FHKK  ART. 

Mr.  C'arroll  Beckwith,  one  of  our  nu)st 
])roiniiient  j)ortrait  painters,  sj)oke  for 
the  artists  at  the  fri^e  art  hearinjr  be- 
fore the  M’ays  and  Means  Connnittee  in 
\Va.‘«l.inf»ton  on  X’ov.  ::?S,  1908.  He  pre- 
>ented  the  fret*  art  arjruinent  in  a very 
forcible  manner,  and  the  concluding 
parajrraph  of  his  arjruinent  was  in*>st 
dramatic. 

Tlie  C'hairman,  not  realizinjr  that  Mr. 
Becku  ith  was  about  to  answer  a ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  a member  of  the 
committee,  called  ujion  the  next  speaker, 
whereupon  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, seeing  the  situation  and  apparently 
eager  to  hear  more  from  Mr.  Beckwith, 
called  Mr.  Payne's  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  Mr.  Beckwith  was  recalled  and  asked 
to  finish  his  remarks.  .V  commonplace 
ending  would  have  fallen  a little  flat 
under  the  circumstances,  hut  Mr.  Beck- 
with was  tpiite  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
said:  “I  know  a young  .Vmerican  girl 

who  took  a j>iece  of  cotton  cloth  and  de- 
signed upon  it  a spray  of  goldenrod. 
In  its  original  form  the  piece  of  cotton 
sold  for  four  cents  a yard.  Her  design, 
the  result  of  her  artistic  training,  in- 
creased  the  value  of  that  cotton  from 
four  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  a yard, 
at  which  price  it  had  an  enormous  sale. 
That  is  why  art  is  useful  to  us,  and  that 
is  why  you  should  help  us  to  get  good 
art  into  this  country  by  removing  the 
duty  upon  it.” 

The  effect  of  this  simple  illustration 
was  electric,  as  it  showed  the  committee 
in  a straightforward  way  the  tremen- 
dous value  of  art  in  industry  and  gave 
them  a striking  reason  for  placing  art 
on  the  free  list. — Isitued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Free  Art  League. 

The  annual  report  is  now  in  printed 
form  ready  for  distribution.  Copies  may 
he  had  by  applying  to  the  Director  of 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

During  the  cjuarter  just  closed,  the  fol- 
lowing special  events  have  taken  place  in 
the  Museum: 

Xov.  4 — Lecture.  “The  Pan-.\nglican 
Congress,”  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Maxon. 

Xov.  6 — Lecture,  “Musical  Form,”  by 
Mr.  Victor  Benham. 

X'ov.  1;?  — Lecture.  “Characteristic 
Scenes  in  Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peru,”  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Brewster,  of  the  U.  of 
M. 

X’ov.  :20 — Lecture,  “The  Influence  of 
the  Old  Master  Painters  in  Music,”  In- 
Mr.  Victor  Benham. 

X*ov.  -22 — Lecture,  “The  Recent  Fires 
in  the  Forests  of  Michigan,”  hv  Mr. 
Charles  Willis  Ward. 

December  4 — Lecture,  “The  Influence 
of  the  Modern  Painters  in  Music,”  by  Mr. 
Victor  Benham. 

Dec.  9 — Lecture,  ‘‘The  Trail  of  the 
Plume  Hunters.”  by  William  Finley, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

Dec.  10 — Lecture,  “The  Excavations  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens,”  by  Prof. 
Charles  Heald  Weller,  of  the  .State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Detroit  .Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America, 


SUNDAY  LECTURES. 

The  following  have  been  the  subject.=; 
used  by  Director  Griffith  in  his  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures: 

X^ov.  1 — “The  Habitations  of  Man.” 

X’ov.  8 — “Some  Famous  Homes.” 

X'ov.  1.)^ — “From  Whitewash  to  Gilded 
Walls.” 

X^ov.  -29 — “House  Furnishings  — Good 
and  Bad  Taste.” 

Dec.  6 — “A  Ramble  Through  .Sj)uthern 
Italy.” 

Dec.  13 — “Scenes  and  People  of  the 
Fmerald  Is.e.” 

Dec.  -20 — “Human  .Sympathy-  the  In- 
.spiration  of  the  Dutch  Peoj)Ie.” 
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CO-OPERATION  WITH  DE- 
TROIT SCHOOLS  AND 
STUDY  CLUBS. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  been 
developed  along  lines  wliich  educate  and 
ujdift  the  people,  as  well  as  to  appeal  to 
their  artistic  sense,  and  there  is  no  way 
>o  logical  to  train  the  esthetic  sense  as 
to  begin  with  the  child  in  the  school  room. 
The  school  children  of  today  are  the  men 
and  women  of  Detroit  tomorrow,  and  the 


Classes  from  the  Morley,  Polish  Semin- 
ary. Garfield  and  Newberry  Schools,  have 
come  merely  to  study  the  collections. 
Lectures  were  arranged  and  given  in  the 
auditorium  to  the  following: 

Norvell  and  Scripps  Schools,  “Italy,” 
by  Director  Griffith. 

^McKinley  School,  “The  People  of 
Southern  Italy.” 

Harris  School.  “Holland  and  the  Dutch 
People.”  by  .Vssistant  Director  Bur- 
roughs. 


“LATE  AFTERNOON.  VENICE” 
By  Edward  Duffner. 

In  the  Exhibition  by  American  Artists. 


training  they  receive  now  must  have  its 
influence  on  the  next  generation  of  men 
and  women. 

For  this  reason  the  management  of  the 
Museum  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  no 
better  evidence  that  it  is  appreciated  is 
rerpdred  than  in  the  large  number  of 
clas<-es  which  visit  it  during  the  school 
s-'ason.  .Since  Octolier  1 those  which  have 
jeen  recorded  are  as  follows: 


Lectures  to  study  clubs  have  also  been 
given  by  Director  Griffith,  as  follows; 
Hypatia  Club,  “A  Trip  'Tlirough  Italy." 
Weekly  Study  Club,  “English  Art.” 

\\  ednesday  History  Club,  “Schools  of 
Painting.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  uses  made  of 
the  Museum  many  specimens  from  the 
collections  have  been  loanea  and  the  large 
collection  of  Braun  Autotypes  of  Old 
Masters,  acquired  many  years  ago  by  one 
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of  Detroit's  generous  citizens  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum,  and  the  many 
photographs  of  modern  paintings,  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  since  added  to  it, 
are  constantly  being  circulated  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  to  the  schools  and 
study  cluhs. 

I'he  large  collection  of  lantern  slides 
now  possessed  hy  the  Museum  also  plavs 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

The  current  art  publications  and  the 
Bulletins  of  other  museums  are  on  the 
reading  table  in  the  Library  and  Print 
Room,  where  they  may  he  ])crused  by 
visitors. 

The  management  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  will  esteem  it  a favor  if  per- 
sons desiring  information  regarding  any 


“BRIDGE  AT  COS  COB” 

By  Childe  Hassam. 

In  the  Exhibition  by  American  Artists. 


an  important  part  in  keeping  the  work 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  These  lantern 
slides  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools 
free  of  charge,  and  to  study  cluhs  for  a 
small  rental  fee,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  in  charge  that  these  things 
he  used  in  an  educational  way  as  much 
as  ]>ossihle.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
them  of  value. 


of  the  collections  will  en(piire  at  the  offi-^e 
or  of  the  attendants,  who  are  instructed 
to  give  their  time  and  services  to  the  public 

The  architect,  deiigner,  cabinet  maker, 
and  in  fact  any  one  interested  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  will  fijul  much  information 
in  the  library  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  on  the  third  floor.  .\  librarian  is 
constantly  in  attendance  to  assist  reader  , 
and  a reading  table  is  j)rovided. 
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Some  Rich  Gifts 

“PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  MEL- 
CHERS.” 

By  Gari  Melchers. 

Agreeable  surprises  were  in  store  for 
the  Trustees  when  they  assembled  for 
their  regular  quarterly  meeting,  Febru- 
ary 1st. 

One  of  these  was  the  presentation  of 
what  in  the  future  will  be  one  of  its 
most  valuable  paintings,  the  “Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Melchers,”  by  the  well  known  artist 
Gari  Melchers.  This  was  the  gift  of  the 
Museum’s  able  president,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Walker. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  paint- 
ing, conceded  by  critics  and  thought  by 
the  artist  to  be  his  finest  work,  should 
be  housed  permanently  in  this  city, 
proud  to  claim  him,  because  this  was  his 
birthplace. 

Tliis  recent  acquisition  is  a much 
larger  painting  than  the  two  example^ 
of  this  artist's  work  already  owned  by 
the  Museum,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  people  who  set  out  to  make  a study 
of  the  works  of  this  artist, — and  they 
will  have  a good  long  step  in  visiting  the 
many  public  and  private  collections 
which  boast  an  example  of  his  work, — 
\nll  have  to  come  to  the  Detroit  Museum 
as  the  finale  of  their  research.  The 
picture  will  acquire  with  time  the  in- 
dividuality which  marks  certain  portraits 


by  Gainsborough,  VanDyck,  Franz  Hals 
or  Velasquez. 

Director  Griffith  says  of  it:  “The 

‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchers,’  among  the 
latest  of  the  artist's  productions,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  picture,  because  of 
the  strong,  virile  brush  work,  expressing 
a technical  knowledge  and  a wealth  of 
glowing  color  seldom  found  in  pictures 
of  this  character.  In  it  the  artist  appears 
to  have  made  no  effort  to  make  the 
figure  stand  prominently  forth,  but  it 
stands  forward  from  the  background  by 
sheer  force  of  drawing  which  gives  it  a 
roundness  that  impresses  the  beholder. 
While  the  figure  is  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  room,  it  in  no  way  forms  a part  of 
the  plane  upon  which  the  background  is 
depicted.  The  rich  glowing  pearly  satin 
dress  which  seems  to  catch  and  reflect 
innumerable  lights  is  painted  in  a strong 
bold  way,  characteristic  of  all  of  Mr. 
^Melchers’  work.  The  pose  of  the  figure 
is  at  once  graceful,  dignifietl,  simple  and 
pleasing  and  the  whole  composition  is 
one  which  will  at  once  command  atten- 
tion.” 

COLLECTION  OF  JAMES  E. 
SCRIPPS’  ENGRAVINGS. 

Trustee  tJeorge  G.  Booth  had  in  store 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  another  pleas- 
ant surprise  in  the  tender  of  a collection 
of  drawings  and  engravings  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late  James  fL.  Scripps.  as 
a gift  from  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 
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The  importance  of  t.-c  gift  can  best 
be  gleaned  from  the  letter  of  present' 
ation,  which  follows: 

Trustees^  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art^ 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — You  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  Mr.  James  E.  Scripps,  during  his 
lifetime  devoted  a great  deal  of  time, 
covering  quite  a period  of  years,  and 
expended  a very  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  forming  a collection  of  prints 
and  drawings,  representative  of  the  work 
of  engravers  and  artists  of  various 
periods. 

So  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  :\lr. 
Scripps’  purpose  seemed  to  have  been 
to  secure  the  best  examples  obtainable  at 
the  time,  of  the  various  engravers’  work, 
arranged  historically  as  to  dates,  evi- 
dently having  in  mind  the  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
etc. 

In  the  collection  there  are  some  1,400 
separate  drawings  and  engravings.  I 
have  had  prepared  from  Mr.  Scripps’ 
manuscript  catalog,  a brief  catalog  giv- 
ing the  names  and  dates  of  the  artists 
and  a list  of  the  subjects. 

I have  thought  that  such  a collection 
ought  to  be  placed  where,  in  the  course 
of  time,  his  apparent  purpose  might  in 
the  end  be  completed,  where  the  collec- 
tion might  be  properly  preserved  and 
cared  for,  and  I do  not  know  of  any 
place  more  suitable  to  be  intrusted  with 
this  collection  than  the  institution  to 
which  ]\Ir.  Scripps  gave  so  much  time 
and  thought,  and  in  which  he  showed  so 
great  an  interest. 

I tender  this  entire  collection  as  a 
gift  to  the  museum  and  as  a further 
memorial  to  my  husband,  reserving  only 
such  engravings  as  are  framed  and  hung 
in  the  homestead,  and  a few  others, 
which  may  have,  at  various  times,  been 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

Yours  very  truly, 
HARRIET  J.  SCRIPPS. 


X^eedless  to  say,  the  Trustees  immed- 
iately passed  a resolution  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  the  donor  of  this  rare  and 
valuable  collection,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Museum,  where  as  soon  as 
proper  arrangements  are  made  for  it,  it 
will  be  accessible  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  engraving.  In 
the  meantime,  a number  of  the  drawings 
have  been  selected  from  the  collection 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

GIFT  OF  A “HOPKIN” 

By  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq. 

Just  as  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  comes 
the  good  news  that  an  important  paint- 
ing by  the  late  Robert  Hopkin  has  been 
presented  by  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq. 
It  seems,  some  time  before  the  death  of 
the  artist,  Mr.  Ward  gave  him  a com- 
mission to  paint  a picture  for  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art,  but  unfortunately 
Mr.  Hopkin  passed  away  before  the 
work  was  completed.  In  order  to  carry 
out  his  plan,  Mr.  Ward  called  upon  the 
director  of  the  Museum  and  suggested 
that  he  or  some  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  go  to  one 
of  the  art  stores,  and  select  a srood  ex- 
ample of  his  work.  A committee  decided 
u])on  a painting  entitled  “Graveyard  by 
the  Sea,”  as  being  a representative  work, 
and  this  was  purchased  from  AVilliam 
O'I.eary  & Co.,  and  will  be  permanently 
housed  in  the  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art. 
The  picture  was  painted  some  years  ago, 
when  the  artist  was  at  his  best,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  work  with  a great  deal 
of  favor,  at  one  time  expressing  a wish 
that  it  might  become  the  property  of 
the  Museum.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  an  illustration  of  the  painting  is  not 
at  hand  to  accompany  this  notice,  but 
perhaps  in  a future  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin it  can  be  produced. 


Bill.  1:T  IN  OF 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  MELCHERS. 

By  Gari  Melchers 

Presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  by  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker. 
Copyright.  1906  & 1907.  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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IMPORTANT  LOANS. 

Mr.  Theodore  deA^eer,  of  Holland 
City,  Mich.,  has  just  loaned  to  the 
Museum  a painting  in  oil  by  B.  J. 
Blommers,  and  a sketch  from  the  sketch- 
book of  Theodore  deBock,  and  these  will 
form  an  interesting  jiart  of  the  collec- 
tion of  paintings  during  the  next  year 
or  so. 

Both  of  these  noted  Dutch  painters 
have  so  many  admirers  in  this  country, 
that  the  Aluseum  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  examples  of  their  work. 

The  title  of  the  Blommers  is  “Wait- 
ing for  an  Apple.”  It  is  one  of  those 
Dutch  interiors  depicting  children,  at 
which  the  artist  excels.  A little  tow 
headed  girl  has  received  an  apple  from 
the  sturdy  Dutch  matron,  and  she  is 
now  peeling  a second  one  for  the  little 
boy,  who  is  anxiously  waiting  to  receive 
it. 

“THE  MASQUERADE,” 

By  Julius  Rolshoven. 

Upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Europe  after  a brief  visit  to  his  home, 
Julius  Rolshoven  kindly  loaned  to  the 
Museum  his  painting  “The  Masquerade,” 
with  which  some  Detroiters  may  be 
acquainted.  This  picture  is  a phenom- 
enal production,  and  one  which  is 
very  difficult  of  attainment.  It  shows  a 
party  of  merr^Tuakers  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumes, their  masks  removed,  in  a charm- 
ing setting  to  be  had  only  in  some  of 
the  halls  of  the  old  world.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  color,  which  makes  it  wonder- 
fully decorative,  and  the  characters, 
which  the  writer  understands  are  the 
artist's  friends,  are  admirably  disposed 
of.  In  the  background,  the  artist  has 
introduced  his  own  portrait. 

The  picture  has  been  in  demand  ever 
since  it  was  produced.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  in  1904,  and  has  been  in 
many  public  exhibitions  since.  It  came 
to  Detroit  from  the  recent  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 


ADDITION  TO  SCULPTURE 
COURT. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  Sculpture  Court  through  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  of  reproductions  in 
plaster  of  the  ten  panels  making  up  the 
celebrated  Cantoria  or  Singing  Gallery 
of  the  Cathedral,  Florence,  by  laica 
Della  Robbia. 

The  original,  in  the  Cathedral  Museum. 
Florence,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  and 
l^est  known  work  of  Luca  Della  Robbia. 
The  artist  was  commissioned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Cathedral  in  1431  to 
erect  an  elaborate  marble  gallery  over 
one  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  sacristy. 
It  required  six  years  for  him  to  complete 
the  work. 

The  organ  loft  consists  of  a narrow 
balcony  supported  by  five  brackets  be- 
tween which  are  four  of  the  reliefs, 
while  the  face  of  the  balcony  is  similarly 
divided  by  pilasters  to  contain  four  more 
of  them.  ITie  other  two  comprising  the 
ten  are  placed  at  either  end  of  the 
balcony.  The  whole  is  crowned  wuth  a 
rich  cornice. 

Upon  narrow^  friezes  underneath  the 
two  tiers  of  reliefs  are  cut  the  words 
of  the  150th  Psalm,  in  the  Vulgate,  so 
al)breviated  and  arranged  that  an  appro-' 
priate  verse  appears  under  each  of  the 
reliefs:  Under  relief  (1)  “Praise  Him 
with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  (3) 
praise  Him  with  the  psaltery  and  (3) 
harp;  (4)  praise  Him  with  the  timbrel 
and  (5)  dance;  praise  Him  with  (6) 
stringed  instruments  and  organs.  Praise 
Him  upon  the  loud  (7)  cymbals;  praise 
Him  upon  (8)  the  high-sounding  cymbals. 
I.et  everything  that  hath  breath  (9  and 
10  on  ends  of  the  balcony)  praise  the 
Lord.” 

In  1688,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Prince  Ferdinand,  this  balcony 
and  the  reliefs  were  taken  down  in 
order  that  a large  gallery  might  be  built 
where  it  stood.  The  panels  remained  in 
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store  rooms  for  more  tlian  a century 
when  they  were  taken  to  tlie  Ffti/i 
Gallery  ami  later  were  set  about  without 
arrangement  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
National  .Museum.  In  1883  the  National 
.Vrt  Commission  and  Cathedral  Board 
had  the  gallery  set  up  as  it  was  originally 
in  the  Cathedral  Museum,  where  they  are 
to-day. 

Cosmo  Moukhouse  writes,  “Luca’s 
organ  gallery  still  remains  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  of  his  achievements. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  only  oppor- 
tunity that  he  had  of  dis})laying  his  gifts 
with  perfect,  or  almost  j)erfect  freedom. 
* * * The  love  of  nature  and  his 

sense  of  art  were  his  only  giddes,  and  he 
})roduced  these  lovely  reliefs,  in  which 
observation  and  fancy  were  regulated  by 
classical  feeling,  in  a manner  before  un- 
known, and  scarcely  equalled  since.  For 
once  in  that  age  the  artist  was  eman- 
cipated.” 


EXHIBITIONS  NOW  HANGING. 

The  last  exhibitions  of  the  season  of 
1908-9,  of  which  there  have  been  a wealth 
scarcely  surpassed  in  former  years,  are 
those  of  a collection  of  etchings  by 
Joseph  Pennell,  and  a collection  of 
Original  Illustrations  and  Drawings  by 
J.  H.  Gardner-Soper. 

Tlie  exhibition  of  etchings  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nell, of  which  there  are  one  hundred,  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a close  as  the  Bulle- 
tin goes  to  press.  They  consist  very 
largely  of  architectural  subjects,  but 
they  are  done  in  a way  which  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  upon  close 
study,  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  may 
be  derived  from  them.  He  has  plates  of 
France,  Spain,  Itah’-,  New  York,  and  a 
great  number  of  London.  The  collection 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  St,  Louis 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  here,  it  will  find 
a permanent  home  in  that  institution. 


The  exhibition  of  J.  II.  Gardner-Soper 
is  of  local  interest  l>ecause  the  artist  is 
looked  upon  as  a Detroit  man.  Born  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  he  came  to  Detroit  in  boy- 
hood, where  he  received  his  early  training 
in  the  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art  School 
under  the  tutorship  of  Josc|)h  W.  (iies. 
Since  then  he  has  created  a demand  for 
his  work  as  an  illustrator  and  has  had 
a great  deal  of  it  published  in  the  mag- 
azines of  the  east.  Among  those  shown 
in  this  collection  are  cover  designs  and 
illustrations  used  in  Munsey’s,  Cosmo- 
politan, American,  McClure’s,  Scribner’s, 
Pearson’s,  The  Designer  and  Delineator. 

The  exhibition,  which  opened  March 
JOth,  will  remain  on  view  for  one  mouth. 


Recent  Exhibitions 
Reviewed 

During  the  quarter  just  closed  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  exhibited 
five  special  collections  of  pictures  cover- 
ing a wide  field  of  endeavor,  of  which 
a brief  review  is  not  out  of  place. 

Detroit  Society  of  Women  Painters. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  oil, 
water-color  and  pastel  paintings  by  the 
Detroit  Society  of  Women  Painters  was 
held  in  the  new  east  gallery  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  January.  The  local 
exhibition  is  one  which  is  looked  forward 
to  each  year  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest, for  it  always  contains  some  sur- 
])rises.  Made  up  of  a group  of  women 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  in  their 
efforts,  this  local  exhibition  is  most  re- 
freshing to  say  the  least. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  former  ex- 
hibitions, and  have  watched  the  jn-ogrcss 
which  these  women  have  made  each  year, 
and  have  noted  the  new  ideas  develop, 
are  the  ones  who  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  the  annual  show,  'those 
who  know  that  they  arc  at  it  all  the  time. 
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striving  for  greater  freedom,  broaden- 
ing their  vision  by  frequent  meetings  for 
criticism  and  seeking  in  the  by-ways  of 
their  immediate  surroundings  for  their 
subjects,  are  tlie  ones  who  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  results  as  shown  in  a 
public  exhibition  once  each  year. 

There  are  those  among  the  exhibitors 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a training 
abroad  under  splendid  masters,  and  have 
carried  off  Salon  honors,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  ^liss  Della  Garret- 
son  and  Miss  I..  Crapo  Smith,  and  there 
are  others  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  study  except  as  they  could 
take  it  up  locally,  but  they  all.  miniile 
cordially,  and  are  greatly  helped  by  ex- 
changing ideas. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  smaller 
than  heretofore,  which  does  not  indicate 
that  the  Society  is  not  as  active  as 
formerly  however,  for  those  who  observed 
closely  the  accomplishments  of  this  year 
saw  a vast  improvement  in  ideas  over 
former  years.  The  fact  that  there  were 
fewer  and  better  pictures  shows  that  the 
Society  is  in  a more  healthy  frame  of 
mind  than  ever  before,  and  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  wishes  it  continued  suc- 
cess during  the  coming  years. 


Alson  S.  Clark’s  Paintings. 

A one  man  exhibition  which  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention  during  ihe 
month  of  February,  was  that  of  paint- 
ings of  the  French  Chateaux  Country 
by  -Alson  Skinner  Clark,  of  Watertown, 
X.  A'. 

Of  these  there  were  thirty  studies,  and 
they  are  all  of  them  chosen  spots  in  and 
around  the  most  historical  edifices  of 
the  middle  ages.  Take  number  one  for 
instance,  ‘‘The  Pope's  -Antechamber, 
Fountainbleau.”  It  was  in  this  room  that 
Pius  VII  was  held  a prisoner  by  Napo- 
leon fr(Mn  June,  1ST?,  to  January,  1S14, 


because  he  would  not  accede  to  that 
monarch's  divorce  from  Josephine.  He 
yielded  at  the  end  of  that  period.  One 
can  judge  for  one's  self  that  the  pope 
would  not  have  held  out  so  long,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  magnificently  treated. 
Other  pictures  depict  (3)  Mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  (5)  Chateau  of  Treces- 
son,  which  is  one  of  the  few  medieval 
castles  whose  moat  is  still  filled  with 
water,  (T)  Bedchamlier  of  Diane  of 
Poitiers,  in  the  Cluny,  and  (11)  The 
Chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  the  home  of 
this  famous  lieauty,  (IS)  Facade  of  the 
Chateau  of  Blois,  the  richest  and  most 
historic  of  all  the  French  Chateaux.  It 
was  in  this  Chateau  that  by  the  order 
of  the  timid  Henry  Third,  the  Duke  de 
Guise  Avas  so  treacherously  killed,  and 
it  was  here  that  Catherine  de  Medici 
breathed  her  last.  (19)  Late  -Afternoon, 
Chinon,  a vast  pile  of  ruins  which  the 
artist  has  charmingly  shown.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  this  old  fortress 
that  Joan  of  -Arc  singled  out  Charles 
VII  despite  his  disguise  as  a citizen, 
from  an  assembly  of  some  three  hun- 
dred. 

In  these  studies  the  artist  has  not 
sought  for  wonderful  technical  or  color 
effects,  but  he  has  expressed  himself 
with  simplicity  and  directness.  His 
colors  are  harmonious  and  one  is 
charmed  with  the  pictorial  qualities  of 
the  scenes  before  him.  The  artist  has 
not  been  so  jealous  of  his  art  as  to  dis- 
tract you  with  it,  but  has  rather  con- 
cealed it.  The  exhibition  attracted  many 
people,  who  invariably  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  the  harmonious  qualities  of 
the  pictures. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a comparatively  young 
man,  who  has  a successful  career  before 
him  as  a painter  if  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  their  exquisite  rendering  in 
the  above  exhibition  is  an  indication. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  LANDSCAPES 
By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.  N.  A. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  held  at 
the  Museum  this  sea^son,  is  that  of  a 
collection  of  oil  paintings  of  New  ETJg- 
land  landscapes  by  Henry  H.  Poore, 
A.  N.  A.  There  are  thirty-five  pictures, 
but  they  are  of  so  diversified  a character 
that  this  is  not  too  many  to  amply  show 
the  work  of  this  artist.  Die  more 
poetical  moods  of  New  England  are  all 
set  down,  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
being  charmingly  depicted.  But  they 
arc  not  all  simple  stretches  of  broad 
acres,  for  the  artist  has  learned  the 
value  of  adding  a note  of  interest  in  his 
canvases  by  placing  animals  and  figures 
here  and  there  in  them,  in  which  he  is 
exceedingly  proficient.  He  seems  to 
know  just  where  to  place  them  to  strike 
a splendid  balance.  All  of  ^Ir.  Poore’s 
pictures  exemplify  his  knowledge  of 
composition  as  set  down  in  his  book,  for 
he  is  a writer  on  art  as  well  as  a painter, 
and  his  recent  work  on  “Pictorial  Com- 
position” published  by  Raker  Taylor 
is  of  great  value  to  one  trying  to  com- 
prehend the  principles  which  enter  into 
the  making  of  a picture. 

But  Mr.  Poore’s  knowledge  goes  way 
beyond  composition.  He  knows  the 
value  of  color,  and  in  this  collection  has 
shown  that  he  can  apply  it  successfully 
by  several  methods.  For  instance  in 
Number  13,  “The  Oak,”  which  is  one  of 
his  finest  works,  he  has  used  little  patches 
of  color  juxtaposed  after  the  manner  of 
the  impressionist,  and  it  has  given  a 
wonderfully  vibrant  atmosphere.  In 
others  he  has  used  the  palette  knife, 
blending  his  spots  of  color  when  partiallv 
dry. 

Mr.  Poore  is  an  artist  who  believes  in 
looking  at  things  from  different  points 
of  view.  He  has  seen  things  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  way  in  some  pictures, 
and  again  in  such  charming  canvases  as 
No.  10,  “Burning  Brush,”  in  which  there 


is  not  an  uninteresting  spot,  in  No.  3, 
“Autumnal  Wo<Klland,’’  he  has  worked 
more  for  detail.  Perhaps  none  were 
favored  more  here  than  Number  27, 
“Breaking  Up,”  with  a great  stretch  of 
grazing  lands  and  a great  expanse  of 
sky  with  a pile  of  cumulus  clouds  in  the 
center.  Just  a trace  of  an  ominous  dark 
cloud  suggests  the  title  of  the  picture. 
To  add  to  the  human  interest,  the  artist 
has  put  a shepherd  and  his  flock  in  the 
foreground. 

Detroit  art  lovers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  such  a splendid  collection. 

Henry  R.  Poore,  A.  N.  A.  was  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  studied  with  Peter 
Moran,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel])hia,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York, 
and  with  Luminais  and  Bouguereau  in 
Paris. 

He  was  awarded  a $2,000  cash  prize  at 
a Competitive  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  in 
New  York  City  in  1888,  and  the  same 
year  received  the  Second  Hallgarten 
Prize  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  In  1901  he  received  a bronze 
medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo,  and  in  1904,  a silver  medal  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Mr.  Poore  is  an  Associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  and  a member  of  the 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadel- 
phia Sketch  Club,  and  the  Salmagundi 
and  I.otos  Clubs  of  New  York. 


JOHN  DA  COSTA  PORTRAITS 
AND  PAINTINGS. 

.Vn  exhibition  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  February  and  the  first  two 
weeks  in  March,  was  that  in  the  Main 
Gallery  of  Portraits  and  Paintings  by 
John  Da  Costa,  an  artist  whose  work 
had  been  attracting  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  New  '^'ork  and  Boston  during  the 
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winter  months.  There  were  in  the  col- 
lection, sixteen  paintings  and  a number 
of  chalk  studies. 

The  paintings  were  of  fashionable 
women  and  children.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  good 
portraits,  but  in  the  latter  he  has  in- 
variably put  into  them  that  something 
which  makes  one  pause  and  regard  it 
from  other  than  likeness"  sake.  Tney 
are  pictures  which  one  cares  to  look 
at  Av  ether  the  subject  is  known  to 
one  or  not,  and  this  is  wherein  the  artist 
transcends  the  portrait  painter.  As  a 
portraitist,  Mr.  Da  Costa  is  a success 
He  has  developed  the  faculty  of  catch- 
ing a fashionable  woman  with  all  the 
grace  and  refinement  necessary  to  in- 
sure him  a wealthy  patronage. 

In  handling  color,  the  artist  is  exceed- 
ingly proficient,  using  a palette  of  a wide 
range.  He  combines  the  most  vivid  col- 
ors in  such  a way  that  his  product  is  a 
harmonious  whole.  He  knows  the  art  of 
composition,  which  is  perhaps  as  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  number  16,  'T^ortrait 
of  Miss  Graham,”  as  any.  Back  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  is  sitting  is  a long 
line  which  the  artist  has  broken  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  by  introducing 
a stand  with  still  life.  He  paints  these 
accessories  very  well  and  emjdoys  them 
often  in  refining  his  composition.  He 
knows  likewise  the  value  of  a spot  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Take  number  2 
for  instance,  which  is  a perfect  en- 
semble; one's  eye  goes  directly  to  the 
face,  which  is  in  a higher  key  than  any 
other  part  of  the  picture.  Tlie  white 
lace  about  tlie  neck  and  wrists  falls  wav 
below  this  in  key,  though  in  nature  they 
are  much  higher.  His  backgrounds  al- 
ways carry  out  the  ensemble  without 
intrusion  upon  the  eye.  In  everv  par- 
ticular in  fact  the  artist  has  the  technical 
training  for  making  a picture.  Those 
which  are  most  pleasing,  however,  are 
his  child  portraits,  which  invariably  cap- 


tivated the  visitor.  Catching  the  char- 
acteristics of  a child  is  play  for  the 
artist.  It  is  in  these  subjects  that  he  is 
most  interested.  The  simplicity  of 
arrangement  added  to  the  choice  of  good 
subjects  goes  a great  way  to  make  them 
as  popular  as  they  are,  but  there  is  an 
added  capability, — that  of  getting  into 
a child's  confidence.  His  subjects  look 
out  of  the  frame  at  you  with  a whole- 
heartedness and  obedience  which  is  very 
fetching. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  March 
sixth,  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Da  Costa  were 
tendered  an  informal  reception  in  the 
gallery  where  tne  pictures  were  hanging, 
which  was  a most  enjoyable  occasion  to 
those  who  had  been  studying  the  work. 


A SINGLE  PICTURE. 

By  Julius  Rolshoven. 

A treat  was  afforded  the  people  of 
Detroit  during  the  week  of  January 
ISth  by  Mr.  Julius  Rolshoven,  whom 
Detroit  is  proud  to  claim  as  one  of  her 
artists,  in  the  exhibition  of  one  of  his 
late  paintings  entitled  “Sala  of  a 13th 
Century  Tower,  Palagio  dei  Talani. 
Florence.'"  Tlie  painting  was  one  of 
those  rich  interiors  of  which  Mr,  Rol- 
shoven is  so  fond,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  has  so  much  taste. 
The  tower  itself  was  the  artisCs  own 
creation  in  reality.  In  the  environs  of 
Florence,  Italy,  he  purchased  an  old  farm 
building  and  the  little  farm  around  it. 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  a treasure 
of  a building  of  historic  and  artistic 
interest,  which  in  the  process  of  long  and 
careful  restoration  he  discovered  to  be 
the  above  named  palace  of  ages  gone  by. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  old  tower  as 
depicted  in  the  artist's  fine  painting 
shows  him  to  be  a decorative  artist  of 
exceptionable  ability  as  well  as  a painter 
of  pictures. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

The  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  the  last  few 
months.  From  the  Annual  Picture  Funrl 
was  purc.ia<.ed  a splendid  Dewing,  “The 
Recitation."’  To  this  was  added  “The 
Pool,”  liy  Twachtman,  the  in  it  of  Air. 
Charles  L.  Freer,  while  our  president, 
Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker,  not  only  gave 
a Alary  Cassatt,  but  through  his  generos- 
ity and  efforts  the  portrait  ot  Mrs.  Gari 
^Melchers,  by  Gari  !Melchers,  was  added  to 
the  permanent  collection.  This  painting. 


one  of  the  most  imjiortant  of  Mr.  Mel- 
chers’  late  works,  has  been  so  freipiently 
and  highly  spoken  of  as  to  reipdre  but 
few  words  in  addition.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  pictures  in  the  recent  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  Exhibition  at  Wash- 
ington, and  makes  the  third  picture  by 
this  artist  now  in  the  ]K>ssession  of  the 
Museum.  'Hie  rejiroduction  in  this  num- 
ber Of  the  Bulletin  will  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  original.  The  Popular 
Picture  P'uiui  subscription,  started  three 
years  ago,  has  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  three  important  pictures,  and  the 
gifts  of  some  five  or  six  others  of  equal 
importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
year  will  result  in  sufficient  means  to 
make  another  splendid  addition. 

Some  Years  since  a start  was  made 
toward  a print  collection,  and  while  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  it  grew  slowly  until  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer  gave  it  an  impetus  by  tne  gift  of 
the  valuable  Gravesande  collection  of 
etchings  and  original  drawings  by  that 
well-known  master.  Recently  Mrs.  Har- 
riet J.  Scripps  added  the  collection  made 
by  her  late  husband,  Mr.  James  E. 
Scripps.  Air.  Scripps  was  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  make  such  a collection.  His  tastes, 
wide  reading  and  ample  means,  enabled 
him,  during  some  thirty  years,  to  bring 
together  a collection  —some  fourteen  hun- 
dred in  number — of  original  drawings, 
etchings  and  engravings,  that  were  not 
only  rare  and  valuable  but  of  an  unusual 
artistic  and  historic  interest,  comprising 
many  examples  not  generally  found  out- 
side of  the  most  important  collections, 
such  as  that  of  the  I.enox  and  Congres- 
sional Lioraries.  A number  of  the  origi- 
nal drawings  by  the  old  masters  have 
been  placed  on  view  temporarily  in  a case 
in  the  library  and  print  room.  In  the 
meantime  a special  fireproof  case  is 
being  made  in  which  the  collection,  prop- 
erly mounted,  will  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
student  and  others  who  are  interested. 
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These  wil^  be  indexed  in  a way  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  find  any  print  in  the 
collection  at  very  short  notice,  and  will 
undoubtealy  prove  to  he  one  of  the  most 
valuable  departments  of  the  Museum.  In 
an  article  so  limited  as  this,  it  is  ex- 
tremely uixiicult  to  give  in  detail  the 
many  rare  prints  in  so  large  a collection; 
suffice  to  say  that  in  perusing  the  very 
carefully  prepared  catalogues,  filling  five 
albums,  in  wnich  ^Ir.  Scripps  so  care- 
fully and  lovingly  noted  every  detail 
connected  with  each  print,  one  is  aston- 
ished at  the  mass  of  information  and 
the  labor  often  connected  with  the  se- 
curing of  a single  example  of  the  artist 
-e  desired.  This  collection,  together  with 
others,  places  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  among  the  important  storehouses 
of  this  kind  of  material,  which  will  be  the 
more  appreciated  as  the  years  go  by. 

THE  SUNDAY  TALKS. 

Sunday,  April  4th.  marked  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  annual  series  of  Suntiay 
talks,  over  four  hundred  in  number.  The 
long-sustained  intere>t  in  these  has  been 
remarkable,  to  say  the  least.  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  without  exception,  snow 
or  blow,  rain  or  shine,  long  before  the 
hour  of  opening,  a crowd  of  several  hun- 
dred people  have  collected  in  front  of 
the  Museum  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open  that  they  might  be  sure  of  a seat  in 


the  auditorium,  and  hundreds  are  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room,  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  even  find  space  in  which  to  stand. 
If  this  was  only  an  occasional  circum- 
stance, it  would  even  then  attract  atten- 
tion; as  it  is,  it  has  become  a matter  of 
serious  consideration  just  how  to  accom- 
modate the  immense  crowds  who  by  their 
presence  indicate  their  earnest  and  sin- 
cere interest,  and  if  further  proof  were 
required,  many  letters  received  from  citi- 
zens in  all  the  walks  of  life  will  bear  out 
the  statement  that  this  work  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  whose  occupations  confine  them 
to  shop  or  office,  as  the  only  channel 
through  which  they  can  ever  hope  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  great  things  in 
art,  travel  ana  tiistory.  As  one  young 
man  expressed  it:  “It  has  opened  my 
eyes  to  a new  world,  tnied  me  with  new 
thoughts  and  ideas.’’  One  old  lady  said 
“You  will  never  know  what  you  are 
doing  for  my  two  boys;  why,  they  come 
home  Sunday  noon  saying,  ‘Mother,  hurry 
up  with  dinner,  so  we  can  get  to  the 
Museum  in  time  for  the  lecture,'  ” and 
these  are  only  two  of  many  such  in- 
stances. 

Ihe  wisdom  of  building  the  auditorium 
has  long  since  been  proven,  the  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  is  not  larger.  The  seven- 
teenth series  will  begin  October  31st, 
1900. 
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THE  LATE  W.  H.  BREARLEY, 

From  a portrait  by  L.  T.  Ives. 

Now  hanging  in  the  Main  Gallery  of  the  Museum. 
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Un  ^emoriam 


MRS.  J.  T.  STERLING. 

nie  following  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sterling  were 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting,  February  1st.: 

On  ITiursday,  January  7th,  the  many  friends  of  ^Irs.  J.  T.  Sterling 
learned  with  sadness  of  her  sudden  death  at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  where  she  had  gone  to  pass  the  holidays. 

!Mrs.  Sterling  was  one  of  that  coterie  of  energetic  women  whose  work 
entered  so  largely  into  the  success  of  the  Art  Loan,  from  which  came 
eventually  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  She  was  one  of  the  original  in- 
corporators named  under  the  provision  of  the  SlO.OOO  subscription  made 
by  Hon.  T.  AV.  Palmer. 

Her  interest  in  tlie  institution  did  not  cease  with  the  work  of  the  Art 
Loan,  but  rather  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  Museum,  and  while  during 
the  past  few  years  she  has  been  absent  from  the  city,  she  by  frequent 
letters  kept  in  touch  with  the  work. 

RESOI.VED,  that  in  the  death  of  !Mrs.  J.  T.  Sterling  the  Museum  has 
lost  one  of  its  early  and  steadfast  friends,  a woman  whose  amiable  qualities 
endeared  her  to  all. 

RESOL Vf^D,  that  the  aliove  be  spread  upon  the  records,  and  a copy 
sent  to  the  family. 

MR.  ROBERT  HOPKIN. 

Sunday  morning,  March  :21st,  Robert  Hojikin  died  after  a brief  illness. 
The  announcement  in  the  papers  sent  a wave  of  sympathy  over  the  entire 
community,  and  a very  considerable  jHirtion  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit 
attended  the  last  rites  or  followed  with  heartfelt  regrets  the  account  of 
the  last  obsequies,  to  which  the  daily  papers  gave  a good  deal  of  space.  In 
fact  there  is  seldom  an  arti>t,  even  of  national  renown,  whose  passing  is 
as  deeply  felt. 

Rol>ert  Hopkin  spent  his  entire  manhood  in  Detroit.  For  more  than 
half  a century  he  lived  here,  and  grew  into  the  sphere  which  he  occupied, 
as  the  city  grew.  His  early  days  were  spent  as  a decorator  of  no  mean 
ability,  but  be  climbed  out  of  that  work  to  a higher  plane.  In*  hard  work 
and  study.  Early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening  one  could  have 
found  him, — ^had  they  known  his  haunts — up  and  down  this  river,  studying 
effects,  mixing  colors,  gaining  a knowledge  of  lights  and  shadows,  which 
made  his  pictures  widely  sought  in  this  community,  and  highly  prized.  His 
influence  has  not  gone  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  city,  though  a 
few  of  his  pictures  will  l>e  found  in  far  distant  places,  but  over  in  bonny 
Scotland  around  his  old  home  his  name  is  known  to  all,  even  as  it  is  here. 
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3n  !!Jttemoriam 


MR.  CHARLES  M.  KURTZ. 

r.  Charles  31.  Kurtz,  who,  since  1905,  has  eftieleiitly  directed  the  work 
of  the  Alhrisiht  Art  Oallerv,  at  Buffalo,  and  ])ublisher  of  “Academy 
Notes,”  died  Sunday,  31arch  21st,  after  a very  brief  illness.  In  the  past 
few  years,  3Ir.  Kurtz  has  been  prominentU"  connected  with  many  great  art 
movements  in  the  United  Slates,  and  bis  ability  in  managing  such  move- 
ments always  went  a great  ways  toward  their  success. 


MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BREARLEY. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  3Ir,  William  IT.  BreaiTey,  3Iarch  26th, 
was  received  in  Detroit  with  a great  sense  of  loss,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  absent  from  tins  city  for  a number  of  years.  His  public  spirit 
and  the  things  he  accom])lished  will  make  him  long  remembered.  Often  he 
sacrificed  his  own  private  interests,  that  he  might  see  the  accomplishment 
of  some  good  to  his  home  city,  which  he  wanted  to  see  take  on  the  habili- 
ments of  a larger  Detroit.  U'he  Detroit  3Iiiseum  of  Art,  which  is  today  so 
potent  a factor  in  the  life  of  that  greater  Detroit,  was  conceived  by  him, 
having  its  origin  in  the  Art  I.oan  of  1S83,  which  he  propos»=d  and  whose 
success  was  largely  to  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  unlimited  power  to 
work.  The  interest  thus  created  led  to  the  raising  of  $100,000  through 
popular  subscription.  One  tbousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  distinct 
pledges,  ranging  from  one  cent  to  over  .$10,000,  were  secured.  Without 
this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  secured  by  a herculean  amount  of 
labor,  the  Detroit  3Iuseum  of  Art  could  not  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Not 
only  did  31  r.  Brearley  continue  his  interest  to  the  time  of  removal  from 
Detroit,  but  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  work,  which 
has  grown  to  such  immense  proportions  witii  the  growth  of  the  city. 
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ACQUISITIONS. 

Pine  Arts  Department. 

;Mr.  J.  B.  Greenberg  gave  a small  oil 
painting  “In  the  Studio/’  hy  Isadore 
Xathan. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Walker  gave  a large  oil 
painting  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchers,”  by 
Gari  Melchers. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps  gave  a col- 
lection of  drawings  and  engravings, 
some  1,400  in  number,  collected  by  the 
late  James  E.  Scripps, 

Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward  gave  the 
deed  of  an  oil  painting  “Sisters  on  the 
Seashore,’’  by  William  Adolphe  Bou- 
guereau. 

Iiibrary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ranney  gave  a book 
“In  Memory  of  Hon.  George  W.  Balch.’’ 

^Ir,  John  Ward  Stimson  gave  a volume 
of  his  poems  entitled  “Wandering 
Chords.” 

Mrs.  Julia  Hyde  Kieth  gave  a photo 
“ITie  Death  Bed  of  Lincoln/’  after  the 
painting  of  John  Littlefield. 

]\Ir.  Henry  R.  Poore  gave  a copy  of 
his  book  “Pictorial  Composition.’’ 

Coin  Collection. 

^Ir.  Ernest  Polczynski  loaned  several 
coins  to  be  added  to  his  already  interest- 
ing collection  in  the  Museum. 

]Mr.  Cleve  Chamberlain  loaned  a num- 
ber of  U.  S.  coins  and  a part  of  a set 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Historical  Department. 

Mr.  Cleve  Chamberlain  loaned  a 
pepper  box  pistol  patented  1858  in 
which  the  hammer  revolves. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dodge  loaned  an  old  night 
glass  owned  by  a captain  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War. 

Mr.  R.  Johns  loaned  a set  of  nautical 
instruments  and  charts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  used  by  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Streit  loaned  a curious 
muzzle  loading  pistol  with  the  hammer 
and  cap  on  under  side  of  barrel. 


Natural  History  Collection. 

^liss  Adele  Bode  gave  a mounted  owl. 
Ceramic  Collection. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fosgate  loaned  a fine  set 
of  Wedgwood  dishes. 

Miss  F.  Bloenk  gave  two  glass  globes 
of  different  sizes  for  ^luseum  specimens. 

Dace  Collection: 

Miss  Agatha  Laurense  gave  a piece  of 
needlework  lace. 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Director  of  tlie 
Natural  History  Museum  of  X’ew  York, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  museum 
directors  in  America,  was  a visitor  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  on  February  19th,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  hear  him  sav  that 
he  considered  tliis  Museum  a “live  in- 
stitution.’’ “The  wonderful  progress 
made  by  your  institution  during  the  past 
few  years  is  one  of  surprise  to  other 
museums  which  are  carefully  watching 
your  methods  in  getting  the  people.’’ 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  11th, 
Prof.  ^Tctor  Benham  will  occupy 
Director  Griffith’s  place  in  the  lecture 
hall,  using  as  his  subject  “The  Art  of 
Musical  Interpretation’’  and  on  the  Sun- 
day following  he  will  also  lecture,  using 
as  his  subject  “Emotions  in  ^lusic.” 


THE  PICTURE  FUND  FOR  1909. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
make  the  subscriptions  to  the  Picture 
Fund  this  year  larger  than  ever.  The\ 
ought  to  reach  the  three  thousand  dollar 
mark.  The  results  of  the  last  three  years 
show  that  the  money  is  wisely  spent.  The 
paintings  purchased,  together  with  those 
given  as  the  result  of  the  purchases,  al- 
ready form  a splendid  group.  If  you 
have  not  subscribed  to  this  fund  do  so 
now. 
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THE  MARINE  EXHIBIT 
Still  continues  to  attract  attention  and 
almost  every  week  new  additions  are 
being  made  to  it.  There  is  still  a lot  of 
interesting  photographs,  engravings  or 
models  scattered  throughout  the  city  that 
ought  to  find  its  way  to  the  ^luseum.  Any 
person  having  pictures  of  old  boats  or 
any  material  pertaining  to  the  great 
lakes  shipping  and  commerce,  will  con- 
fer a favor  hy  sending  the  information 
to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

Everj-  large  city  is  made  up  of  a num- 
ber of  communities  whose  borders  over- 
lap, and  Detroit  is  no  exception.  One 
of  the  lines  of  endeavor  laid  down  by 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  to  con- 
serve the  interest  of  all  the  people  with- 
in its  limits.  For  this  reason  many 
events  which  are  only  distantly  connected 
with  the  museum  work  but  are  of  an 
educational  or  artistic  nature,  are  given 
in  the  Museum. 


On  Friday,  February*  26th,  was  held 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  in  which 
many  physicians  and  others  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
white  plague  took  part.  One  of  the 
slogans  of  the  Society  is,  “The  weapon 
against  Tuberculosis  is  education;  edu- 
cation as  to  how  it  is  spread,  how  pre- 
vented; how  treated  for  cure  and  allevia- 
tion, and  for  safeguarding  the  commun- 
ity.” 

Two  popular  gatherings  for  the  Italians 
of  this  community  have  been  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Michigan,  looking  toward  a better  under- 
standing on  their  part  of  good  citizen- 
ship. In  arranging  these  meetings,  the 
Colonial  Dames  planned  wisely  and  well. 
They  have  made  their  programs  of  such 


a high  order  as  to  overcrowd  the 
auditorium.  A musical  program  of 
selections  of  the  masters,  with  which 
these  people  seem  far  more  familiar  and 
appreciative  than  a similar  audience 
made  up  of  Americans  of  the  same  class, 
was  rendered  by  many  of  the  local 
artists,  among  them  Signor  Giuseppe 
Bartolotta,  their  talented  countryman. 
After  being  entertained  by  musical  num* 
bers  on  the  piano,  ’cello  and  in  song  for 
an  hour.  Rev.  Pasquale  R.  DeCarlo 
delivered  a discourse  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  using  as  his  subjects  on 
the  two  occasions  “The  Condition  of  the 
Italian  in  America”  and  “What  the 
Italians  expect  of  the  Americans.” 

January  7th,  8th  and  9th,  Prof.  Arthur 
Wesley  Dow,  head  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N'ew  York,  and 
perhaps  the  most  noted  teacher  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country,  delivered  three 
lectures  in  the  Museum,  at  all  of  which 
Detroiters  turned  out  in  very  large  num- 
bers, Tlie  Twentieth  Century  Club  and 
the  Detroit  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
under  whose  auspices  the  lectures  were 
given,  realized  the  importance  of  giving 
the  lectures  where  everyone  could  have 
the  benefit  of  them,  and  magnanimously 
arranged  them  for  the  public  free  of 
charge. 

Prof.  Dow  used  as  his  topics, 

“Gothic  Sculpture,”  “Art  and  Indus- 
try,” “Art  Appreciation,”  and  in  his  very 
lucid  explanations  of  what  constitutes 
art,  the  vast  audiences  which  heard  him 
must  have  carried  away  a better  under- 
standing of  this  subject  which  defies 
definition  even  among  some  writers  and 
speakers  who  profess  to  be  critics.  A 
warm  welcome  awaits  Prof.  Dow  at  any 
time  he  may  make  a return  engagement 
to  this  city. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  24th, 
a rare  treat  was  accorded  the  large  Sun- 
day audience  in  tlie  lecture  on  “India’s 
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Millions,”  by  J.  Mohammed  Ali,  a native 
of  higher  caste  who  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  this  city.  3Ir.  Ali  appeared 
in  his  native  costume,  which  was  essential 
in  giving  a better  understanding  of  caste, 
as  every  man  in  India  is  classified  at 
once  by  his  dress.  The  speaker  presented 
his  subject  with  a naivete  rarely  met 
with.  He  has  lived  here  long  enough  to 
grasp  and  express  the  humorous  side  of 
things.  With  his  knowledge  of  both 
countries,  their  customs  and  habits,  he 
was  able  to  interject  some  mild  sarcasm 
regarding  the  American's  narrow  view  of 
his  countr\*men  and  vice  versa.  He 
pleased  his  hearers  immensely. 

On  February  14th,  during  the  illness 
of  Director  Griffith,  Rev.  I.ee  S.  Mc- 
Collester,  so  well  known  to  Detroiters  as 
a man  always  willing  to  do  his  share, 
kindly  gave  his  services  in  lecturing  on 
‘Moan  of  Arc."’  In  a charming  way, 
the  speaker  gave  a very  lucid  picture  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  used  lantern 
slides,  but  they  were  shown  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  and  for  over  an  hour 
he  held  his  auditors  spell-bound. 


On  the  afternoon  of  February  19th, 
the  Monumental  Dealers  Association  of 
Michigan,  which  was  holding  a con- 
vention in  this  city,  came  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  where  Director  Griffith 
gave  a lecture  for  their  benefit  on 
“Famous  Monuments.” 


During  the  month  of  February  and 
March,  a course  of  six  lectures  on  “Some 
Modern  Medical  Problems”  was  given 
on  Thursday  evenings  in  the  Auditorium. 
This  was  brought  about  because  of  the 
interest  which  has  been  manifested  in 
this  subject. 

For  the  course  specialists  were  secured 
in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  might  be  derived  from  each  topic, 
and  the  subject  was  presented  in  as 


popular  a manner  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  interest  might  be  kept  up.  The 
list  of  topics  and  speakers  follow: 

February  11th,  Psychology'  and  Disease 
—By  E.  L.  Shurly,  M.  D.,  of  Detroit. 

February  18th,  Some  Problems  of  the 
Nervous  System— By  C.  B.  Burr,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Oak  Grove  Sanitar- 
iuni,  Flint,  Mich. 

February  25th,  The  Problem  of  Tuber- 
culosis— By  Preston  51.  Hickey,  51.  D., 
of  Detroit. 

5Iarch  4th,  Psycotherapy,  its  Field  and 
Limitations — By  A.  51,  Barrett,  51.  D., 
Director  of  the  State  Psycopathic  Hos- 
pital, Ann  Arlx)r,  5Iich. 

51arch  11th,  Hypnotism,  its  Nature  and 
'Hierapeutic  5"alue — By  Charles  G.  Jen- 
nings, 51,  D.,  of  Detroit. 

5Iarch  18th,  The  Physician  and  the 
Clergyman,  the  Grounds  of  their  5Iutual 
Co-operation— By  Rev.  Albert  J.  Nock, 
Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Detroit. 


The  Detroit  Society  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America  has  held  two 
important  meetings  at  the  Detroit 
5Iuseum  of  Art.  At  the  first  of  these 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  “The  J'xcava- 
tions  of  the  American  School  at  Athens” 
was  given  by  Professor  Charles  Heald 
Weller,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
and  at  the  latter,  a lecture  by  Professor 
Lewis  B.  Paton,  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical seminary,  was  given  upon  the  sub- 
ject “Palestine  in  the  Light  of  the  Latest 
Archaeological  Researches."  Professor 
Paton  was  the  director  of  the  American 
School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research 
in  Palestine,  1903-4,  and  his  lecture  was 
largely  a resume  of  his  work  during  that 
period.  The  Archaeological  Society 
carry  out  a broad  policy  which  is  to  be 
commended  in  giving  these  lectures  in 
the  5Iuseum  and  throwing  them  open  to 
the  public  free. 
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THE  YEAR’S  WORK. 

Each  day  of  the  year  succeeds  an- 
other, laden  with  its  portion  of  the 
year’s  history ; every  hour  sees  some- 
thing done  on  the  fabric  of  the  year’s 
accomplishment ; one  week’s  work 
crowds  another  out  of  view  so  that  the 
design  of  the  whole  piece  is  but  dimly 
remembered,  and  a time  must  be  set  to 
look  upon  this  fabric  in  its  entirety  to 
ascertain  what  has  really  been  accom- 
plished, and  to  further  make  plans  for 
the  periods  of  time  which  are  to  be 
wrought  hereafter.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  corporations  hold  annual  meetings. 

Looking  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  for  the  year 
1909,  the  incorporators  and  trustees 
found  many  bright  spots.  The  quality 
of  the  work  done,  and  the  many  good 
things  in  store,  were  matters  of  con- 
gratulation and  felicitation  to  all  those 
who  assembled  to  hear  the  annual  re- 
ports, which  not  only  took  up  a resume 
of  the  past  year,  but  laid  plans  for  a 
most  promising  future.  In  the  absence 
of  the  president,  Mr.  John  M.  Donald- 
son, the  vice-president  read  a report  for 
the  year  which  contained  most  vital  sug- 
gestions for  the  future.  The  paper  is 
so  scholarly  and  of  so  much  general  in- 
terest that  it  deserves  a much  wider  cir- 
culation than  that  which  the  printed  an- 
nual report  could  give  it,  so  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  it  a greater  distribution 
through  the  columns*  of  The  Bulletin. 


MR.  DONALDSON’S  REPORT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Xov.  3,  1909. 

To  the  Incorporators  of  the  Detroit 

]\Iuseum  of  Art : 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
E,  C.  Walker,  I am  asked,  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  present  to  you  a report  of 
the  work  of  the  ]\Iuseum  during  the  past 
year. 

A detailed  statement  of  the  splendid 
gifts  with  which  the  'Museum  has  been 
endowed  since  the  last  annual  report 
will  be  made  in  the  Directors’  report, 
but  the  absence  of  our  president  permits 
me  to  make  acknowledgment  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  gift  of  four 
notable  pictures  by  painters  of  inter- 
national fame,  two  by  ^lelchers,  one  by 
]\Iary  Cassett,  and  one  by  H.  G.  Dearth. 

To  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps  the  Mu- 
seum is  indebted  for  the  gift  of  fifteen 
old  Dutch  and  Italian  masters,  and  the 
James  E.  Scripps  collection  of  etchings 
and  engravings,  making  a most  valuable 
and  distinct  addition  to  its  treasures — a 
gift  that  would  be  welcomed  and  treas- 
ured by  the  world’s  greatest  museums. 

To  Mr,  Charles  Willis  Ward;  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer;  the  International  Art 
Union  of  Paris,  by  the  Mrs,  Whitney 
Hoff  Museum  Fund;  the  Yawkey  Fund; 
Friends  of  Mr.  Lendall  Pitts;  the 
Citizens’  Picture  Purchase  Fund,  and  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  Museum  who  have 
brought  and  are  bringing  to  it  their  gifts 
and  their  interest,  the  trustees  do  extend 
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their  grateful  appreciation  and  thanks, 
realizing  that  through  these  channels, 
gradually  widening  and  deepening,  will 
the  Museum  become  more  and  more  a 
real  vitalizing  force  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  collec- 
tion. the  public  have  been  given  oppor- 
tunity to  view  during  the  past  year, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  special  exhibi- 
tions, a number  of  these  being  of  excep- 
tional merit  and  interest.  From  one  of 
these  (the  Redheld  Exhibition)  the  Mu- 
seum has  been  enabled  to  purchase,  by 
means  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Yawkey 
Fund,  a picture  of  great  beaut}',  which 
should  be  studied  by  all  picture  lovers. 

Apropos  of  special  e.xhibitions.  it  is 
the  desire  and  intention  of  the  trustees 
to  enlarge  their  scope  and  interest, 
which  is  believed  possible  by  a some- 
what more  liberal  fund  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  closer  co-operation 
with  the  museums  of  our  neighboring 
cities. 

Our  Director  has  already  taken  this 
matter  in  hand  and.  having  done  so.  we 
are  assured  he  will  not  turn  back  until 
the  desired  end  is  accomplished. 

The  public,  for  whom  and  by  whom 
the  ^luseum  exists,  have  evidenced  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  continued  interest 
in  the  Sunday  lectures  by  tli^  Director, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  lectures  on  art, 
archaeolog}'  and  kindred  subjects,  given 
by  other  distinguished  speakers,  that  this 
department  of  the  ^luseum  work  is 
meeting  a real  and  vital  need,  and  is  no 
mere  perfunctor}'  form. 

Tlie  experience  of  our  !Museum  in  this 
respect,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Sunday  lecture  courses,  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional, and  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  other  museums  of  the  country,  who 
recognize  its  importance. 

The  Director  also,  with  his  assistants, 
has  rendered  to  the  schools  of  the  city 
a real  service  by  giving  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  art  and  travel  to  the  pupils  and 
their  teachers. 


The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  lectures 
has  demonstrated  that  the  present  audi- 
torium is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  many  desiring  to  at- 
tend are  turned  away. 

The  service  rendered  is  a worth}*  one, 
the  public  desires  it : the  city  authorities 
recognize  its  value.  All  together  we 
should  see  to  it  that  adequate  provision 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs,  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  additional  or  other  and 
larger  areas,  and  new  or  additional 
buildings,  providing  for  a greater  audi- 
torium ; additional  galleries  for  pictures 
and  sculptures,  and  last  but  not  least, 
for  a School  of  Industrial  Art. 

The  Public  Museum,  like  the  Public 
Library,  is  finding  a firm  place  in  the 
public  mind  and  heart,  and  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  to  be  as  much  a part  of  our 
social  system  as  the  public  school. 

In  the  light  of  today,  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  teaching  is  better  done  by  ob- 
ject than  by  word;  that  the  thing  be- 
comes better  known  by  studying  itself 
than  by  reading  a description,  the  Pub- 
lic Museum  sliould  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  school. 

In  our  great  cities  the  Museum  should 
co-operate  with  the  Public  Library,  as 
one  of  the  chief  agencies  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people. 

In  an  industrial  communit}'  like  our 
own,  unskilled  labor  is  always  the  most 
costly  and  skilled  labor  the  most  profit- 
able. The  unskilled  one  is  an  unthrifty 
laborer  ; he  occupies  more  time  than  is 
necessar}'.  uses  materials  in  wasteful 
manner,  and  ends  by  producing  some- 
thing of  less  value  than  if  he  were  a 
skilled  laborer. 

It  is  to  the  material  interest  of  all 
communities  that  unskilled  labor  shall  be 
transformed  into  skilled  labor. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  unable  to  in- 
troduce into  our  industries  that  useful 
and  necessary  element  of  taste  which 
our  education  in  other  subjects  demands, 
to  that  extent  we;  are  dependent  upon 
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other  countries  for  what  our  taste  re- 
quires, and  thus  we  lose  the  profit  of 
skilled  labor  at  home,  and  throw  away 
the  power  we  might  have  over  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  by  cur  self-sustaining 
productiveness.  If  we  regard  man  as 
created  simply  for  the  application  of 
physical  force,  whose  training  is  com- 
pleted when  he  can  strike  a heavy  blow, 
then  there  would  be  no  need  for  many 
of  the  accepted  branches  of  our  present 
education,  and  none  at  all  for  industrial 
art  education. 

But  the  man  who  is  simply  a machine 
of  value  only  on  account  of  his  physical 
force  is  an  inferior  animal.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  give  him  skill  in  art,  he  be- 
comes a creature  of  power  superior  and 
of  great  valu?  to  society. 

I use  the  word  art  here  in  its  broad 
interpretation.  What  does  art  mean  to 
us  but  the  abilit\'  to  make  something, 
whether  it  is  a sight  or  a sound ; an 
object  or  an  impression ; something  that 
serves  as  the  means  of  expressing  a def- 
inite, a conscious  purpose,  and  exerting 
a definite,  a conscious  interest. 

Are  there  after  all.  any  more  than 
these  two  faculties  that  man  has  any 
notion  of — to  know  something,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  something?  This  last  is  art. 
Use  the  plural  number,  and  no  fuss  is 
made  about  it.  but  use  the  singular,  and 
begin  the  word  with  a capital,  and  at 
once  you  have  entered  the  land  of  mys- 
tery. The  trouble  is  mostly  caused  b}' 
unprofitable  hair-splitting.  The  many 
forms,  shades  and  degrees  of  creative 
effort  in  the  world  are  part  and  parcel 
of  nature’s  infinite  variety,  but  the  im- 
pulse that  is  the  compelling  cause  of 
them  all,  is  practicalh*  one  and  the  same. 

We  may,  I think,  frankly  recognize 
the  truth  that  what  wc  call  the  art  im- 
pulse, is  simply  the  instinct  that  impells 
us  to  create  something:  that  the  forms 
which  this  instinct  assumes,  must  be  as 
varied  as  our  natures,  and  as  changeable 
as  the  temper  and  needs  of  humanity  it- 
self. 


We  know,  for  instance,  that  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  not  only  as  honorably  em- 
ployed, but  that  he  was  exercising  the 
same  powers  when  he  was  planning 
water  works  and  fortifications,  as  when 
he  was  painting  Mona  Lisas  and  Last 
Suppers. 

We  know,  too,  that  Albrecht  Durer 
was  doing  the  same  when  he  was  work- 
ing as  a goldsmith,  and  when  he  was 
making  pictures  which  have  earned  him 
immortality. 

Some  of  us  are  even  willing  to  admit 
that  there  are  truly  as  great,  and  per- 
haps greater,  artists  who  have  fashioned 
beautiful  forms  in  iron  and  wood,  as 
those  who  have  painted  ten  league  can- 
vasses, or  sculptured  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes. 

To  those  who  think  about  industry  in 
the  right  way,  art  is  a synonym  for  all 
that  is  uplifting  and  inspiring  in  the 
work  of  human  hands,  and  the  essence 
of  the  qualities  which  the  word  “art’’ 
expresses,  is  not  with  pictures  and  stat- 
ues only,  but  with  all  sorts  of  objects 
that  embody  the  idea  of  human  service, 
imaginative  and  other,  and  whose  pro- 
duction represents  in  any  marked  or 
striking  way  the  result  of  human 
thought  and  care. 

Art  education,  then,  properly  under- 
stood and  applied,  is  the  real  solvent  for 
the  industrial  education  problem,  only 
this  education  and  this  application  must 
be  something  real  and  practical,  as  the 
vague  generalization  about  the  supreme 
importance  of  art,  with  a capital  “A,” 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  does  not 
seem  to  be. 

In  a groping  sort  of  way,  this  has  been 
perceived  by  many,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  art  schools,  and  the  conviction 
that  has  inspired  the  efforts  (largely  fu- 
tile) that  have  been  made  to  make  art 
instruction  an  essential  part  of  general 
education,  had  its  origin  in  the  percep- 
tion of  this  truth. 

Tlie  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 
attempts  to  grasp  and  apply  this  prin- 
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ciple  were  natural  enough,  and  were  per- 
haps an  nnavoidahle  part  of  the  experi- 
ence. out  of  which  sounder  methods  are 
being  evolved. 

We  need  a more  frank  recognition  of 
industrial  claims,  and  a franker  accept- 
ance of  the  industrial,  even  the  commer- 
cial aim.  For  even  if  we  admit  rather 
patronizingly  the  industrial  purpose  as 
not  altogether  degrading,  we  balk  at 
commercialism.  Some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  a little  genuine  promo- 
tion of  the  right  kind  in  art,  would  do 
much.  If,  for  instance,  people  could  be 
made  to  see  how  much  more  permanent 
is  the  interest  that  attaches  to  good 
native  hand-wrought  things,  that  smack 
of  the  soil  of  particular  neighborhoods, 
and  reflect  something  of  the  character 
and  some  of  the  traditions  that  make  the 
neighborhoods  themselves  worth  know- 
ing; if  they  could  learn  how  much  bet- 
ter that  sort  of  thing  is,  than  the  ready 
made  stuff  ground  out  at  wholesale  by 
machinery  in  Oshkosh,  to  sell  as  cheaply 
as  possible  in  Seattle,  stuff  that  is  cop- 
ied from  some  tawdry  original  that  once 
belonged  to  some  palace  of  bankrupt 
nobility  in  Europe,  but  is  intended  to 
furnish  the  home  of  a working  man  in 
America,  it  would  he  well  worth  while. 

We  should  applaud  every  effort  in  this 
direction,  and  feel  that  the  more  com- 
mercially successful  they  are,  the  better 
it  is  for  art. 

What  we  need  here  more  perhaps 
than  anything  else,  is  a diffusion  of  that 
kind  of  culture  that  inculcates  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  is  inherently  noble 
and  beautiful,  and  develops  the  kind  of 
self  respect  that  is  possible  only  where 
people  have  this  kind  of  appreciation. 

Art  has  come  into  the  world  in  obedi- 
ence to  social  instinct ; its  very  birth  cry 
was  a call  for  approval  and  enjoyment 
in  common,  and  that  is  why  its  greatest 
triumphs  have  always  been  achieved  by 
work  that  could  not  exist  without  a 
public. 


The  kind  of  art  that  we  need  is  that 
which  identifies  itself  most  readily  with 
the  activities  and  sympathies  that  arc 
alert  today. 

The  art  museums  of  the  country  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  objects  of 
industrial  art  for  the  interest  of  their 
collections,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
franker  recognition  of  industrial  claims, 
and  franker  acceptance  of  the  industrial 
— even  the  commercial  aim. 

The  museums  and  the  school  of  art 
should  preserve  the  most  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  but  they  should  also 
vitalize  the  activities  of  the  present.  It 
is  good  to  know  how  things  were  done 
in  times  gone  by,  but  it  is  better  still  to 
learn  to  do  even  better  and  better  the 
things  that  our  own  times  demand.  We 
are  becoming  conscious  of  our  industrial 
shortcomings,  and  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  knack  of  doing  things 
that  is  slipping  away  from  us,  and  we 
are  seeking  to  rehabilitate  the  trades  bv 
means  of  trade  schools.  We  are  on  the 
right  track  in  this,  but  all  trade  instruc- 
tion that  is  thorough,  must  he  highly 
specialized,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
best  work  of  a general  nature,  that  we 
shall  find  it  possible  to  do.  even  on  lines 
that  are  confessedly  and  distinctly  indus- 
trial, will  he  in  the  direction  of  diffus- 
ing and  promoting  a knowledge  and  a 
love  of  art.  Only  to  be  vital  and  help- 
ful. this  knowledge  must  be  continually 
associated  with  forms  of  expression  that 
connect  it  with  the  wddest  possible  range 
of  effort,  and  the  most  varied  forms  of 
application. 

To  avoid  waste  of  energy,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  the  highest  efficiency,  this  as- 
sociation of  aims  and  ideas  should  in- 
form all  educational  effort  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced. 

The  few  who  explore  the  mountain 
peaks  of  attainment  will  be  all  the 
stronger  for  their  labors  in  the  lowlands, 
while  every  one  of  their  toiling  brethren 
(Contnued  on  Page  6) 
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LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  FU- 
TURE. 

By  A.  H.  Griffith,  Director. 

For  the  past  twenty  Aears  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  has  moved  steadily  for- 
ward. not  always  along  the  lines  desired, 
for  in  every  progressive  institution  of 
this  kind  there  must  be  a longing  for 
higher  ideals — ideals  which  ma>"  never 
be  reached,  but  having  them  in  view  is 
the  surest  way  to  attain  them  or  ap- 
proach them.  But  through  all  this  time 
an  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
all  the  activities  of  the  Museum  of  some 
value  to  all  the  people  of  this  city.  Par- 
ticularly was  there  a desire  to  make  the 


collections  of  value  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools, 
and  to  that  great  number  of  citizens  who 
must  look  to  such  an  institution  for  their 
knowledge  of  art  and  kindred  topics 
which  will  help  them  to  enjoy  the  aes- 
thetic side  of  life.  This  the  Museum  has 
accomplished  even  in  a broader  way 
than  is  perhaps  realized  by  the  general 
public,  who,  absorved  in  their  own  work, 
give  but  a passing  or  occasional  thought 
to  matters  outside  of  their  general  in- 
terest. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  draw- 
back to  the  full  achievement  of  these  ef- 
forts, and  that  is  the  lack  of  room  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  people  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  hundreds  are 
turned  away  from  the  annual  series  of 
illustrated  lectures,  and  the  numerous 
lectures  given  through  the  week  to 
schools  often  on  most  interesting  top- 
ics are  purposely  unannounced,  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  were  made  known  to 
the  public  the  lecture  room  would  be 
filled  before  the  school  could  reach  the 
building.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
most  unfortunate,  and  has  caused  an 
imperative  demand  among  other  things 
for  a larger  auditorium. 

A new  building,  carefully  planned  on 
modern  lines,  providing  a large  statuary 
court  and  well-lighted  galleries,  the 
whole  surrounded  with  ample  grounds 
for  future  growth,  should  be  under  way 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  .A  com- 
modious auditorium,  seating  at  least 
three  thousand  persons,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Such  an  auditorium 
would  not  only  provide  facilities  for  the 
lectures,  but  also  for  the  very  best 
musical  event.s — something  which  this 
city  needs  badly.  The  whole  would 
form  a monument  to  the  city,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  higher  and  better  elements 
of  the  people’s  lives. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  present 
movement  for  such  a building  will  result 
in  something  tangible  and  worthy  a city 
the  size  and  importance  of  Detroit. 
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MR.  DONALDSON’S  REPORT. 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

will  Stand  a good  chance  of  finding  am- 
ple opportunities  for  exercising  the  best 
powers  he  has  in  the  wider  and  more 
fertile  fields  that  stretch  all  the  way  up. 

Industrial  education,  then,  should  be 
art  education  with  an  industrial  turn, 
and  the  guide  toward  the  art  education 
that  is  best  worth  having,  is  the  aim  to 
do  something  well  that  somebody  wants. 
The  rare  and  exclusive  things  will  never 
lack  admirers  and  supporters,  but  con- 
structive effort,  if  wisely  directed  in  any 
channel,  will  occupy  itself  in  developing 
in  the  broadest  possible  lines,  the  power 
on  which  all  noble  service  depends. 

In  closing,  mv  plea,  then,  is  that  to 
the  other  activities  of  the  'Museum  may 
be  added  soon  that  of  a live,  earnest 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Perhaps  no  other  city  in  our  country 
needs  this  more,  or  would  more  surely 
profit  by  it.  both  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  its  people. 

Respectfully, 

JoHX  M.  Doxaldsox. 

This  splendid  paper  by  'Sir.  Donaldson 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  general  feel- 
ing to  be  found  throughout  the  city. 

The  brief  report  of  the  Director  il- 
lumines the  Museum’s  past,  and  for  its 
shadows  projected  into  the  future  there 
is  much  to  be  hoped.  The  report  fol- 
lows : 


DIRECTOR’S  REPORT. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Xov.  3.  1909. 
To  the  Incorporators  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art : 

Gextlemex:  On  January  1st.  1910,  I 
will  have  completed  twentj*  years  of  ser- 


vice in  the  employ  of  this  institution. 
During  that  time  there  has  been  added 
in  building  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  ($110,000)  dollars.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  various  departments  have  in- 
creased in  value  about  four  hundred 
thousand  ($400,000)  dollars.  Approxi- 
mateh'  the  visitors  have  numbered  over 
a million  and  a half.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand each  year. 

But  the  interest  inspired  in  the  people 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  and  mu- 
nicipality have  been  secured.  They  real- 
ize that  the  institution  is  of  value  to  the 
city.  Lhider  these  conditions  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  greater  things. 

Looking  into  the  future  there  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  plans  are  being  con- 
templated which  will  make  the  institu- 
tion even  more  valuable  to  those  who 
make  use  of  its  facilities.  To  accom- 
plish the  things  we  hope  for  means  more 
money,  more  work,  more  building,  all  of 
which  I believe  will  come,  and  I only 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  m3'  share  to- 
wards it. 

In  closing,  I want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Incorporators  for  their 
confidence  and  support,  and  to  the  em- 
plo}'es  of  the  Museum  for  their  faithful 
and  willing  efforts  at  all  times  toward 
the  success  of  the  Museum. 

Respectful!}-, 

A.  H.  Griffith, 

Director. 
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ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward  loaned  four 
paintings  by  Mauve,  Israels,  Blommers 
and  Clays,  respectively. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Walker  loaned  an  oil  paint- 
ings by  Constant  Troyon. 

Mr.  Bryant  Walker  gave  a piece  of 
matting  made  by  Indians  at  Mackinac 
Island  as  early  as  1814.  It  was  for- 
merly presented  to  the  Wayne  Co.  Pi- 
oneer Society  by  Levi  Bishop. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Comstock  gave  some 
pieces  of  American  Indian  Potterv 
found  in  a mound  at  Xachez,  Miss. 

Jerry  Williams  gave  two  small  cruci- 
bles, one  piece  marble  moulding  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome,  and 
a bronze  figure  of  Isis  and  Horus. 

Mrs.  Irene  S Kennedy  gave  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  John  D.  Thompson 
dated  April  16,  17S1. 

Alice  M.  Gidday  gave  two  photos  of 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  one  buck- 
skin belt. 

Miss  Mattie  Gordan  gave  pencil 
sketch  of  Detroit  from  across  the  river, 
by  a German  artist  touring  this  coun- 
try fifty  years  ago. 

Arthur  H.  Pratt  gave  an  autograph 
letter  from  M.  Quad  (Lewis)  dated 
1875  and  L'ncancelled  Postal  Note  dated 
1874. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Henr\'  loaned  a large 
bronze  Japanese  vase. 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Skinner  gave  a num- 
ber of  important  books  and  papers  re- 
lating to  art,  and  Old  Detroit,  together 
with  a collection  of  curios. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  gave  the  fol- 
lowing hand  books:  Maiolica  of 
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Mexico,  Tin  Enamelled  Pottery,  Sail 
Glazed  Stoneware,  Lead  Glazed  Pot- 
tery, all  by  Edwin  A.  Barber. 

The  Art  Commission  of  New  York 
gave  a catalog  of  Works  of  Art  be- 
longing to  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  C.  Myles  Collier  gave  a me- 
morial of  C.  Myles  Collier  and  catalog 
of  Memorial  Exhibition  of  C.  Myles 
Collier  held  at  Salmagundi  Club. 

Mr.  Gustave  Dommer  gave  an  old 
Pocket  Map  and  Visitors’  Guide  to 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  a pair 
of  old  spectacles. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Messenger  gave  twenty- 
eight  volumes  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 
two  volumes  Stoddard’s  Lectures,  By- 
ron’s Poetical  Works,  Moore’s  Poetical 
Works,  Webster’s  Great  Speeches,  The 
Rainbow’s  End — Alaska,  Pontiac,  Chief 
of  the  Ottawas,  The  Masterpieces  of 
Rembrandt. 

Rudolph  Lepke’s  Kunst  Auctions 
Haus,  Berlin,  gave  a catalog  of  the 
collection  of  Adalbert  Freiherr  von 
Lanna. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Messenger  gave  a gold 
half  dollar. 

Mr.  H.  Kirke  White  gave  a widow’s 
mite. 

Mr.  Ernest  Polczynski  loaned  four 
half  dollars,  1807,  1834,  1845;  frame 
containing  wild  cat  bills ; ten  pieces 
scrip  currency. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ward  loaned  seven 
silver  coins. 

Mrs.  Charles  Osborn  gave  Holland 
woman’s  lace  cap  made  previous  to 
1829  in  Friesland. 

Mrs.  George  Needham  gave  a col- 
lection of  shells,  corals,  etc. 
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RECENT  EXHIBITIONS  RE- 
VIEWED. 

Paintings  by  American  Artists. 

For  two  weeks  in  November  was  held 
an  exhibition  of  American  Art  brought 
together  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  which  was  shown  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  connection  with 
a lecture  given  by  Mrs.  Johnston.  The 
collection  was  a creditable  one,  and 
was  representative,  embracing  pictures 
by  some  twenty-odd  American  artists  of 
note.  The  Detroit  Public  School  teach- 
ers came  in  relays  on  two  afternoons 
to  listen  to  a lecture  on  "A  Democratic 
Art  ^vlovement”  by  Mrs.  Johnston, 
which  did  much  toward  arousing  an  in- 
terest in  the  pictures  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  and  awakened  them  to 
possibilities  of  securing  works  of  art 
for  their  schools  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

A Collection  of  Paintings  by  Eliza- 
beth Wentworth  Roberts. 

The  last  three  weeks  in  November,  a 
special  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Eliza- 
beth M entworth  Roberts  was  held  in 
the  Main  Gallery.  The  pictures  were 
mostly  seashore  scenes,  selected  at  that 
season  when  they  are  animated  by  fig- 
ures. She  chose  her  subjects  under  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun,  when  the 
water  is  bluest,  the  clouds  fleeciest, 
shadows  the  most  charming,  and  lights 
the  most  difficult  and  alluring.  There 
were  some  thirty  paintings,  sketches 
and  studies  of  the  New  England  coast 
under  different  aspects.  Choice  bits  of 
color,  and  life  are  added  in  the  figures, 
which,  however,  are  always  subservient 
to  the  main  idea  of  seashore  impres- 
sions. The  artist  can  paint  children  at 
their  pleasures,  sailing  toy  boats,  dig- 
ging in  the  sand  and  otherwise  amusing 
themselves  until  one  is  almost  aware 
of  the  torrid  sun  and  the  cool  refresh- 
ing breeze  which  make  seaside  life  so 
much  sought.  Miss  Roberts  renders 


equally  well  a massy  sand  dune  or  a 
charming  cove,  and  the  former,  so  un- 
interesting in  actuality,  grows  most  pic- 
turesque under  her  magic  touch.  Like- 
wise. a stretch  of  sand,  the  tide  out, 
with  just  a suggestion  of  the  sea  be- 
yond, is  most  inviting  to  the  eye,  be- 
cause of  the  truthful  rendering. 

Chicago  Water  Color  Club. 

On  another  wall  in  the  same  gallery, 
hung  an  exhibition  of  water-colors  and 
pastels  by  the  Chicago  Water  Color 
Club.  The  pictures  were  all  small,  but 
were  interesting  because  of  being  con- 
tributed by  the  many  artists  who  reside 
in  the  Windy  City.  One  may  become 
acquainted  through  this  means  with  the 
arts  who  make  Chicago  their  resi- 
dence. This  year  the  e.xhibition  has  a 
number  of  new  names,  and  the  initial 
introduction  to  Detroiters  was  well  sus- 
tained by  some  of  them.  The  exhibi- 
tion is.  however,  of  much  more  interest 
in  the  locality  where  these  artists  work, 
than  abroad. 

Exhibition  Now  Hanging. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  Janu- 
ary. 1910.  an  e.xhibition  of  Original 
Drawings,  Illustrations,  Etchings  and 
Engravings  selected  from  the  Museum 
Collections  is  being  shown.  Through 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  of  the 
far-famed  Gravesande  etchings,  and 
from  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps  the  large 
collection  of  Original  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  the  Old  Masters  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  has  acquired  a 
very  large  collection  of  the  graver’s 
art.  but  during  the  past  two  years,  ow- 
ing to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
galleries,  it  was  impossible  to  show  it. 
Upon  the  north  wall,  hangs  a selected 
exhibition  of  the  Gravesande  etchings, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer;  on  the 
east,  a collection  of  original  illustrations 
in  color,  loaned  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Retry ; 
on  the  south,  a collection  of  etchings  by 
Rembrandt,  also  loaned  by  Mr.  Petry, 
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Upon  the  north  wall,  hangs  a selected 
drawings  and  engravings  hy  the  old  mas- 
ters selected  from  the  collection  lately 
donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 

Loans. 

In  the  new  east  gallery  hangs  an  im- 
portant painting  by. Constant  Troyon,  re- 
cently purchased  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker 
and  loaned  to  the  Museum  for  a time. 
It  is  the  artist's  customary  animal  sub- 
ject. He  has  pictured  in  this  the  return 
of  the  flock.  Twilight  has  just  set  in 
and  a great  herd  of  sheep  are  coming 
down  a roadway  toward  the  observer. 
The  picture  is  one  upon  which  the  ar- 
tist’s hand  was  arrested  undoubtedly  by 
that  summons  which  sooner  or  later  bids 
us  all  lay  aside  our  tools,  but  is  in  no 
sense  an  unfinished  picture.  The  artist's 
ability  to  depict  the  great  mass  of  sheep, 
his  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  are  all 
in  this  example.  The  tone  is  most  har- 
monious and  all-pervading  and  has  that 
luminous  quality  which  made  the  paint- 
ings by  this  Barbizon  exponent  soar  in 
value. 

Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq.,  Makes 

Some  Additions  to  His  Collection. 

In  another  gallery,  where  are  hung  the 
paintings  comprising  the  Ward  collec- 
tion, may  be  seen  some  recent  additions 
which  have  elevated  considerably  the 
standard  of  the  collection.  A Mauve, 
Israels,  Blommers  and  Clays  have  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  while  the 
pictures  are  small,  they  are  in  each  in- 
stance good  examples  of  the  artist’s 
work.  The  Mauve  is  a small  upright 
water-color  entitled  “The  Wood  Chop- 
per,” in  the  characteristic  Mauve  gray 
tones.  The  Blommers  and  Israels  are 
likewise  water-colors;  the  former  in  the 
very  best  manner  portrays  the  Dutch 
children  as  only  Blommers  can  picture 
them.  The  P.  J.  Clays  is  an  oil,  with 
boats  in  characteristic  setting,  but  most 
beautifully  painted,  and  very  lovely  in 
tone.  Taken  as  a whole,  these  pictures 
furnish  a splendid  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  these  artists. 


Coming  Exhibitions. 

The  special  exhibitions  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1910  will  be  as  follows: 

Jan.  l.jth  to  Feb.  20th — Paintings  by 
L.  P.  Dessar  and  H.  Golden  Dearth. 

Feb.  10th  to  Mar.  1st — Paintings  by 
Herbert  W.  Faulkner. 

Mar.  1st  to  April  1st — Paintings  in 
water-color  and  pastel  by  American  ar- 
tists. 

Mar.  2d  to  Mar.  14th — Sixth  annual 
exhibition  Detroit  Society  of  Women 
Painters. 

The  joint  exhibition  by  Dearth  and 
Dessar  is  one  which  every  Detroiter 
should  see.  The  reports  which  we  get 
from  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis,  where  the 
exhibition  has  been  shown,  are  most 
complimentary.  The  artists  are  among 
the  foremost  of  American  painters  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  a rare  pleasure 
to  see  so  strong  a combination  in  the 
art  world. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Faulkner’s  collection 
of  paintings  are  Venetian  subjects, 
painted  with  that  rare  selection  of  sub- 
ject. and  poetic  feeling  which  few  artists 
have  been  able  to  catch. 

The  American  Water  Color  Society 
holds  an  exhibition  every  year  in  New 
York.  While  it  is  on.  a competent  judge 
or  judges  choose  the  best  pictures  from 
it  to  form  the  rotary  exhibition  which 
comes  annually  to  Detroit.  The  pictures 
thus  selected  are  supplemented  by  other 
pictures  secured  from  the  artists  direct, 
so  that  during  the  month  of  March,  the 
people  of  this  city  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  very  best  water-colors 
produced  in  this  country  during  1909. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Detroit  Society  of 
AVomen  Painters  is  always  of  interest 
It  is  a privilege  to  watch  in  these  local 
shows  the  development  and  progress  of 
our  local  talent. 
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THE  MUSEUM’S  EDUCATIONAL 
SIDE. 

One  reason  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  must  have  increased  facilities  is  be- 
cause at  its  very  beginning  its  policy  has 
been  to  educate  and  uplift  the  people, 
beginning  with  the  school  children. 
Twenty  years  ago  classes  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  encouraged  to  use  the 
Museum  as  a place  to  study,  and  they 
have  found  the  excursions  so  beneficial 
that  during  the  school  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  two  classes  a week  from  the 
public  and  private  schools  come  here  for 
study.  The  school  children  of  today  are 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  so  it 
is  hard  to  estimate  what  the  demands 
upon  the  Museum  will  be  in  the  next 
generation. 

But  to  the  schools  are  not  confined 
these  benefits.  Study  clubs  and  societies 
interested  in  art  and  kindred  topics  have 
become  quite  accustonied  to  meet  for 
study,  or  hold  their  lectures  in  the  Mu- 
seum auditorium.  During  the  quarter 
just  closed  the  following  noteworthy 
events  have  taken  place. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  & Crafts 

Society  of  Detroit: 

Lecture,  “Arts  and  Crafts  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Lectures,  “Design  in  Handicraft,”  and 
; “Design  in  Landscape  Painting,”  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Wesley  Dow. 


By  Victor  Benham: 

Two  lectures  on  Music,  as  follows: 
“The  Ethics  of  Teaching”  and  “Influ- 
ence of  Art,  Music  and  Literature  on 
Modern  Education.” 

Lecture  for  the  Eederation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  on  “Eads,  Ereaks  and  Fancies  of 
Fashion,”  by  Director  A.  H.  Griffith. 

“Lecture,  “Rome,”  for  the  Sacred 
Heart  Alumni,  by  Miss  S.  M.  Liggett. 

Lectures  by  Miss  M.  F.  Johnston  on 
“Democracy  in  Art,”  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools, 

Lecture,  “A  Trip  to  Famous  Art  Cen- 
ters,” for  the  Campbell  School,  by  A.  H. 
Griffith. 

Lecture,  “Italy,”  by  A.  H.  Griffith,  for 
the  Detroit  Branch,  American  Bankers’ 
Association. 

“Lecture,  “The  Michigan  and  Detroit 
Artists  Represented  in  the  Aluseum  Col- 
lection.” for  the  Franklin  School,  by 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Lecture,  “Old  Semitic  Pictures  and 
Portraits  of  Men,”  by  Charles  Cutler 
Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Detroit  Archaeological  So- 
ciety. 

Lecture,  “The  Yellowstone,”  for  the 
Smith  and  Barstow  Schools,  by  A.  H. 
Griffith. 

Lectures  every  Tuesday  afternoon  on 
“The  History  of  Art,”  by  Aliss  Ida  F. 
Smith,  for  her  class. 

Besides  this  some  half-dozen  schools 
have  visited  the  collections  with  their 
teachers. 
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THE  PICTURE  FUND. 

Four  years  ago  a Picture  Fund  was 
established  by  the  Museum.  In  order 
that  it  might  be  popular,  a sum  of  ten 
dollars  was  set  for  each  subscription. 
Several  subscriptions  have  exceeded  this 
sum,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones  have 
been  received  from  those  of  moderate 
means  who  desired  to  aid  in  the  work. 

So  far  three  important  paintings  by 
American  artists  have  been  purchased 
and  added  to  the  permanent  collection. 
“Before  Sunrise,  June,”  by  D.  W. 
Tryon:  “Refectory  of  San  Damiano, 
.•\ssisi.”  b_v  Julius  Rolshoven.  and  “The 
Recitation.”  by  Thomas  \V.  Dewing,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  add  a fourth.  A 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  will  be  called 
at  an  earh*  date  to  e.xpress  their  wishes 
in  the  matter.  Each  year  there  has  been 
a substantial  increase  in  the  subscription 
list,  indicating  that  the  fund  is  meeting 
with  general  approval. 

But  it  does  not  end  in  thus  adding  to 
the  [Museum’s  permanent  collection;  its 
influence  has  inspired  the  gifts  of  other 
notable  paintings  by  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, among  which  may  be  enumerated 
three  splendid  [Melchers,  one  b}'  H.  Gol- 
den Dearth,  a fine  Mary  Cassatt,  and  a 
Eugene  Isabcy.  all  the  gift  of  'Sir.  E.  C. 
Walker  ; a Bouguereau  of  the  first  order, 
and  a fine  example  of  the  late  Robert 
Hopkin.  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Willis 
Ward : a fine  e.xample  of  John  H. 


Twachtman,  ot.e  of  America’s  foremost 
landscape  painters,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer;  an  e.xcellent  example 
of  Lendall  Pitts,  the  gift  of  friends  of 
the  Museum:  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
greatly  admired  picture  by  Elizabeth 
Xourse.  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Grace  Whitney 
Hoff,  through  the  International  Art 
Union  of  Paris,  and  today  there  is  more 
than  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  in 
the  fund  available  for  the  purchase  of 
another  to  add  to  this  long  list. 

We  have  not  included  in  the  above  the 
important  painting  by  Edward  W.  Red- 
field,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
\\  illiam  C.  Yawke}'  fund  during  the 
past  year,  nor  the  splendid  gift  of  fifteen 
paintings  by  I\Irs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps,  a 
full  description  of  which  was  given  in 
the  last  Bulletin. - 

Directly  to  the  interest  in  this  fund 
also  is  due  the  group  of  important  paint- 
ings by  earlier  American  artists,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardener,  of  Boston,  who 
learned  through  the  columns  of  The 
Bl'lletix  of  the  effort  Detroiters  were 
making  in  this  direction. 

In  all.  a most  magnificent  showing  has 
been  made  in  the  past  four  years. 
Nearly  all  of  these  paintings  have  been 
placed  in  one  gallery  and  furnish  an  ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  growth  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  citizens  in  the  art  side  of  the 
Museum. 
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Contribution  Boxes. 

Contributions  placed  in  the  boxes  in  the 
Statuary  Court  will  be  used  as  a People’s 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  art. 
Visitors  desiring  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  Museum 
mav  do  so  by  placing  here  any  sum  they 
see  fit. 


Gifts  and  Bequests. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  receives 
endowments  and  gifts  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  general  or  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  Museum,  and  gifts  and  loans 
of  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  objects 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  differ- 
ent departments. 


Catalogs. 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir 
postal  cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance 
and  in  the  galleries. 


Hours  of  Admission. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
FREE  every  day  in  the  week  from  9 
a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  when 
the  hours  are  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 


Copying. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes  to  study 
or  copy  objects  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tions. There  are  hundreds  of  objects 
which  would  suggest  form  or  design 
for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty.  Ap- 
plication made  to  the  attendants  in 
charge  wiU  receive  attention. 


Library  and  Print  Room. 

The  library  is  on  the  third  floor  and 
contains  works  of  especial  value  to  stu- 
dents of  art  and  those  interested  in  the 
Museum  collections.  The  current  art 
magazines  are  also  kept  on  the  reading 
table. 

The  librarian  is  constantly  present  to 
give  information  to  readers. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  the  charge  of  the 
librarian,  and  will  be  shown  to  visitors 
upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  contains 
several  hundred  photographs  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  These  are  for  the  use  of 
schools,  societies  or  individuals  pursuing 
a course  of  study. 
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"UNFOLDING  BUDS”  By  Willard  L.  Metcalf. 

Purchased  by  Popular  Subscription  and  added  to  the  Permanent  Collection. 
• Copyright  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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ANOTHER  PICTURE  BOUGHT 


“Unfolding  Buds,”  by  Willard  L. 

Metcalf. 

The  first  page  of  our  April  quarterly 
is  o-iven  up  to  the  illustration  of  the 
latest  purchase  from  the  Picture  Fund, 
partly  because  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
acquisition,  and  because  it  is  a most 
appropriate  cover  page  for  the  Spring 
number. 

How  we  Northern  people  love  the  ap- 
proach of  Spring ! How  we  exult  when 
Easter  has  passed  giving  us  assurance 
that  Jack  Frost  has  gone  to  inhabit  far 
northern  climes  for  a few  months!  We 
watch  the  apparent  gladness  of  nature 
with  its  new  garments  and  rapidly 
changing  effects,  with  a corresponding 
gladness.  Spring  has  been  a source  of  joy 
to  all  people  of  temperate  climes,  and 
all  ages,  I might  add,  as  through  my 
memory  flits  that  “Allegory  of  Spring” 
by  Botticelli  in  Florence,  which  shows 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  return  of 
the  bewitching  season  of  love  and  glad- 
ness. Botticelli  lived  at  a time  when 
the  painter  drew  all  his  inspiration  from 
the  Bible  and  worked  entirely  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  the  return 
of  Spring  must  have  had  a powerful  ef- 
fect upon  him  to  make  him  depart  from 
the  custom  of  the  times  so  far  as  to 
delight  the  secular  world  with  this  rep- 
resentation. It  was  hardly  short  of 
heresy.  But  what  a step  there  has  been 
in  art  and  the  purposes  it  fulfills.  With 
religious  liberty  and  a more  scientific 
understanding  of  nature,  people  turned 
more  and  more  to  nature  for  revelations 
of  the  supernatural,  and  today,  some  of 
the  best  painters  are  giving  up  their 
time  to  landscape  art,  which  they  ever 
find  a source  of  study  and  beauty.  Botti- 
celli represented  Spring  by  means  of 
graceful  allegorical  figures  of  beautiful 
women.  He  was  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  nature  to  make  her  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.  Other  Old 


Masters  were  affected  similarly  but  not 
to  the  same  degree ; we  find  now  and 
then  a crude  landscape  background  for 
a iMadonna  or  a Holy  Family. 

Willard  L,  IMetcalf’s  painting  which 
has  just  been  purchased  gives  us  more 
than  this  intimation  of  nature.  It  rev- 
els in  the  out  of  doors  unalloyed  by 
other  issues.  “Unfolding  Buds”  is  a bit 
of  arrested  nature  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  trees  are  just  leaving, 
when  that  first  attractive  carpet  of 
green  covers  the  earth.  Upon  a rocky 
hillside  this  carpet  of  green  is  broken 
up  here  and  there  by  a group  of  bould- 
ers, and  two  small  fruit  trees  in  bloom; 
the  one  with  white  blossoms  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  picture,  leads  one’s 
eye  into  it ; the  other  with  pink  blos- 
soms enhances  the  values  of  other  parts 
of  the  picture.  The  trees  cast  charming 
shadows  of  a darker  green,  not  the 
long  shadows  of  morning  or  evening, 
but  brilliant  ones  of  near  noon-day, 
when  the  out-of-doors  of  early  spring 
is  most  attractive,  when  the  warm  sun 
of  midday  is  sought  by  the  nature  lover. 
Some  distance  up  the  hillside  so  small 
as  not  to  intrude  on  the  landscape  are 
a couple  of  ewes  with  awkward  spring 
lambs  at  their  sides.  Just  over  the  hill- 
top the  upper  part  of  a farm  house  is 
visible  while  beyond  on  a second  hill  in 
mingled  foliage  crop  out  the  dark  ever- 
greens in  pleasing  contrast.  A ravine 
at  the  right  carries  the  perspective  of 
the  picture  from  the  variegated  tints  of 
the  trees  in  the  middle  distance  to  the 
purple  haze  of  the  horizon. 

The  technique  of  the  artist  is  not  ob- 
trusive. It  is  rather  concealed  and  it  is 
onb'  after  one  l]as  enjoyed  the  picture 
to  its  fullest  that  one  thinks  of  looking 
to  see  how  the  artist  worked. 

Every  year  for  four  years,  an  import- 
ant painting  by  an  American  artist  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Picture  Fund, 
made  up  from  ten  dollar  ($10)  sub- 
scriptions by  Detroit  citizens,  and  they 
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now  hang  in  the  new  East  galler\', 
around  them  being  gathered  others  ac- 
quired for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  through  gifts,  which 
were  directly  traceable  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  this  fund. 

Important  Gifts. 

In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  for  the  first  time 
“The  Ball  Players,”  by  \V.  M.  Hunt, 
one  of  eight  paintings  by  American  ar- 
tists of  a former  generation  given  to 
this  institution  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner from  her  renowned  collection  in 
Boston,  which  was  brought  about 


through  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  American 
Pictures.  Others  to  the  number  of  sev- 
enteen have  been  given  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker,  Mr. 
Charles  Willis  Ward,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Whitney  Hoff. 
In  addition  to  these,  an  important  ex- 
ample of  Edward  W.  Redfield  has  been 
purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Yaw- 
key  Fund,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps 
has  given  fifteen  paintings  by  the  Old 
Masters,  making  in  all  a pretty  good 
showing  for  the  four  years  the  fund 
has  been  in  force. 


THE  BALL  PLAYERS,  by  W.  M.  Hunt. 

One  of  eight  paintings  by  American  artists  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  John  L,  Gardner,  of  Boston, 
Copyright  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co, 
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RETURN  OF  THE  FLOCK,  by  Constant  Troyon. 

Gift  of  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker.  Copyright  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


EXHIBITIONS  REVIEWED. 
Paintings  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth, 
N.  A.,  and  Louis  Paul  Dessar, 

N.  A. 

From  January  l5th  to  March  1st  was 
exhibited  in  the  Main  Gallery,  a joint 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Henry  Golden 
Dearth  and  Paul  Dessar,  which  attract- 
ed a great  deal  of  attention.  Both  ar- 
tists are  Americans. 

Henry  Golden  Dearth  was  born  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  for  so  young  a man 
(he  is  now  37  years  of  age)  has  much 
of  accomplishment  to  look  upon,  and 
an  enviable  string  of  trophies  and  med- 
als. He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  Albright  Art  Gallerj*,  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  and  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  as  well  as  many  important 
private  collections. 


Eighteen  of  the  thirty  pictures  in  the 
room  were  by  Dearth,  and  might  well 
be  called  eye-music.  The  coloring  was 
of  a high  key  ofttimes,  but  most  har- 
monious pictures  resulted  in  every  in- 
stance. The  beauty  of  tone  was  very 
satisfying,  and  with  these  qualities  one 
must  not  fail  to  mention  luminosity,  for 
it  is  the  artist's  forte. 

Some  of  the  visitors  failed  to  find 
them  true  to  nature,  and  were  for  dis- 
crediting their  beauty  for  this  reason. 
The  casual  observer  might  not  notice 
perhaps,  that  most  painters  and  most 
photographers  in  picturing  a scene  turn 
their  backs  to  the  source  of  light,  get- 
ting a wealth  of  detail  and  a variety  of 
colors  each  distinctly  discernible.  Look- 
ing into  the  source  of  light,  just  the 
opposite  effect  is  to  be  seen;  all  the  ob- 
jects are  silhouetted,  there  is  no  detail 
and  the  colors  merge  into  one  through 
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which  filters  a wonderfully  strong  light. 
Nature  is  no  less  nature  seen  in  this 
way.  and  for  those  studying  tone  and 
luminosity,  herein  lies  a secret.  Dearth 
portrays  sunrises,  sunsets,  afterglows 
and  moonlights,  and  one  may  be  sure  in 
examining  any  of  his  canvasses  that  his 
task  was  difficult.  After  accustoming 
one’s  eyes  to  the  beauties  and  possibili- 
ties to  be  seen  by  looking  into  the 
source  of  light,  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  make  the  hand  respond  in  set- 
ting down  what  is  seen.  Mr.  Dearth 
has  made  this  the  effort  of  his  life.  It 
is  the  paramount  issue  with  him,  some- 
times at  the  sacrifice  of  drawing  and 
composition. 

Louis  Paul  Dessar. 

Louis  Paul  Dessar  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  things  in  the  opposite  way.  He 
looks  at  the  play  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  him  and  gets  a wealth  of  de- 
tail, a variety  of  distinct  colors  and 
gives  a careful  rendering  of  the  scene. 
He  too  is  a tonalist,  but  not  nearly  as 
brilliant  in  coloring.  More  attention  is 
paid  to  drawing  and  choice  of  subject, 
and  the  proper  filling  of  space,  or  com- 
position. He  finds  his  field  in  perfec- 
tion of  drawing,  composition  and  real- 
istic rendering  of  what  is  before  him. 

Mr.  Dessar  is  also  young  for  one  who 
has  attained  so  wide  a reputation.  He 
is  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  a Hoos- 
ier  by  birth,  but  he  has  a list  of  honors 
to  his  credit  and  is  represented  in  as 
many  great  collections  as  his  co-exhib- 
itor. 

Herbert  W.  Faulkner. 

From  February  10th  to  24th,  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  Herbert  W. 
Faulkner  hung  in  the  East  galleries. 
The  scenes  were  Venice  and  the  Alham- 
bra, done  both  in  oil  and  water  colors. 
But  Venice  is  the  thing  Mr.  Faulkner 
knows  and  does  best,  which  is  explained 
in»the  fact  that  he  has  spent  parts  of 
twenty  years  there.  Venice  has  lost 
much  of  its  reality  to  him,  and  is  only 


light,  color  and  atmosphere,  “a  magni- 
ficent pageant,  ever  changing.”  One 
could  note  this  in  the  splendid  presen- 
tation of  it  presented  in  his  many  pic- 
tures. The  artist  is  a serious  student 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  variety  of  his 
pictures.  His  efforts  took  him  out  early 
and  late,  for  the  pink  tints  which  kiss 
the  Dream  City  about  4 A.  M.  are  there 
and  one  of  his  most  charming  pictures 
was  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute  by 
moonlight.  From  the  delicate  lights  of 
early  morning  to  the  overpowering  ^olor 
of  late  afternoon  is  a wide  step  in  the 
technical  ability  of  the  artist,  but  he 
seems  to  have  rendered  them  equally 
well. 

The  paintings  by  Mr.  Faulkner  of  the 
Alhambra  in  Spain,  are  filled  with  the 
most  poetic  feeling.  They  are  veritable 
songs  which  carry  with  them  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  nightingale  and  the  beauty 
of  the  rose,  but  there  is  not  the  certain- 
ty— the  knowledge,  which  he  displays 
in  his  Venetian  things. 

Detroit  Society  of  Women  Painters. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  by  the  Society  of  Women 
Painters  of  this  City  were  shown  in  the 
East  galleries,  three  weeks  in  March. 
It  opened  with  an  afternoon  view  and 
reception  which  brought  forth  many  of 
the  art  lovers  of  Detroit,  and  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  exhi- 
bition was  a revelation  because  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  collection,  and 
the  improvement  over  former  years.  To 
those  who  watch  the  exhibitions  of  this 
local  society,  the  same  spirited  effort  is 
apparent  as  in  preceding  years.  Not 
content  with  former  accomplishments, 
the  artists  seem  vying  with  each  other 
in  attempting  new  problems,  and  the 
general  success  of  their  attempts,  shows 
the  society  to  be  a pretty  good  judge 
of  its  own  work.  The  standard  of  this 
year’s  collection  is  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. L.  Crapo  Smith  shows  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  organization  in 
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t'.vo  pictures  which  are  a departure  from 
1 er  usual  subjects,  viz;  “The  Blue 
Dress/'  and  “The  House  of  Madam  H." 
and  the}'  are  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
The  Misses  Garretson  show  studies 
made  in  Italy  during  the  year,  but  along 
side  of  these,  !Miss  Della  Garretson  ex- 
hibits several  pictures  of  St.  Aloysius 
Church.  Miss  Hinkle  and  Miss  Alex- 
andrine McEwen  show  some  charming 
miniatures.  A notable  clarifying  pro- 
cess is  apparent  in  the  color  of  !Mrs. 
Lothjop's  sketches  sent  from  abroad; 
Miss  Katherine  McEwen's  nocturnal  ef- 
fects while  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  show  a remarkable  understanding 
of  her  subject,  and  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
deplored.  Her  “Portrait  of  Miss  Sibley” 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  exhi- 
bition in  point  of  arrangement  and  qual- 
ity of  workmanship.  Iris  Andrews  Mil- 
ler is  a creditable  addition  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society.  Julia  E.  Peck's 
entrance  into  the  field  of  portraiture 
may  well  be  commended.  In  fact  every 
exhibitor  deserves  a word  of  praise,  or 
shall  we  give  the  credit  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  jury  in  their  selection  of 
the  live  things? 

The  City  of  Detroit  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  an  art  society  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Detroit  Society  of 
Women  Painters. 

Selected  Water  Colors  by  American 
Artists. 

The  Eifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Se- 
lected Water-Colors  which  opened  in 
the  Museum  of  Art.  March  13th,  fur- 
nishes a great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pictures,  variety  enough  to  suit  all  fan- 
cies. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  exhi- 
bition and  the  wide  scope  of  the  work 
reflects  a great  deal  of  credit  on  the 
committee  which  made  the  selection 
from  the  American  Water-Color  So- 
ciety's exhibition. 


Within  the  recollection  of  most  of 
us.  water-color  was  reserved  only  for 
unimportant  subjects  with  a great  deal 
of  detail.  Its  sphere  was  limited  to  the 
prettv  things,  such  as  flowers  or  other 
still  life,  and  bits  of  landscape,  but 
within  the  last  decade  rapid  strides  have 
been  made  so  that  today  the  strongest 
and  most  virile  subjects  are  as  often 
treated  with  water-color  as  with  oils. 
Water-color  has  taken  its  place  along 
side  of  oils  in  the  rendering  of  every 
problem  the  artist  has  to  deal  with. 

The  present  collection  in  the  pictures 
of  E.  L.  Henry,  W.  Merritt  Post,  H. 
Bolton  Jones  and  others  of  the  older 
generation,  shows  the  boundaries  to 
which  this  medium  was  restricted  a few 
years  ago.  while  Cullen  Yates,  C.  C. 
Cooper,  Edward  Dufltner  and  Edward 
H.  Pothast.  of  a younger  generation, 
not  knowing  the  field  to  be  limited,  have 
accomplished  remarkable  things  with 
water-color. 

These  men  are  their  own  hard  task- 
masters. alwavs  setting  for  themselves 
a problem  different  from  anvthing  at- 
tempted before,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
advance  in  water-color  treatment  to  the 
broad  style  of  today  is  accounted  for. 

There  are  a great  many  exhibitors  in 
every  large  collection  of  this  character 
who  resort  to  mannerisms,  and  to  this, 
water-color  seems  to  lend  itself  particu- 
larly. One  feels  in  looking  at  their  pic- 
tures, that  what  they  have  to  show  you 
more  than  anything  else,  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  do  their  work.  They 
do  not  interpret  a bit  of  nature  to  you. 
so  much  as  they  do  their  execution,  and 
while  this  is  legitimate,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  more  enjoyment  that  one 
turns  to  the  artist  who  does  not  affect 
this  manner  of  attracting  one.  but  con- 
siders the  subject  and  its  beauty  the 
paramount  issue.  In  this  exhibition 
are  several  who  have  resorted  to 
mannerisms,  but  one  turns  frorr. 
them  to  the  landscapes  by  Rey- 
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nolds,  Beal,  Gruppe  and  Yates,  the 
simple  but  beautiful  figures  by  Miss 
Tony  Nell,  (a  new  exhibitor  in  De- 
troit), the  sincere  work  of  Alice  Schille, 
the  vibrant  “Summer  Morning’’  of  Ed- 
ward Duffner  and  the  marines  by 
Ritschel,  Chapman  and  F.  H.  Richard- 
son, for  these  have  more  nearly  ful- 
filled their  purposes  without  affectation. 
As  a collection,  however,  representative 
of  the  entire  field,  this  collection  could 
not  have  been  better  selected. 


EXHIBITIONS  NOW  HANGING 


Proofs  of  Wood  Engravings,  by 
Henry  Wolf,  N.  A. 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  the  Detroit  ^Museum  of  Art  is  able 
to  place  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
East  galleries,  an  exhibition  of  proof 
engravings  by  Henry  Wolf,  X.  A.,  loan- 
ed from  his  own  portfolio.  There  are 
forty-five  subjects,  many  of  them  after 
world-famous  masterpieces,  and  as  well, 
a number  of  originals  done  from  na- 
ture. The  latter  incorporating  the  en- 
graver's own  artistic  qualities  show  him 
to  be  an  artist  of  the  first  rank. 

Since  the  early  nineties,  the  half-tone 
process,  whi-h  reproduces  drawings  and 
photographs  in  one-twentieth  of  the 
lime  in  which  a wood  engraver  could  do 
it,  has  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
field  of  magazine  and  newspaper  illus- 
tration the  slower  process.  Prior  to 
that  time,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Century  and  Harper’s  magazines  this 
country  became  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  and 
in  the  perfection  of  the  printing  process 
and  quality  of  paper  to  be  printed  upon, 
but  the  half-tone  dealt  this  art  a death- 
blow, and  the  wood-engravers  of  Amer- 
ica were  compelled  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  fields.  But  two  of  the 
best,  tenaciously  clung  to  the  old  art, 
viz. : Timothy  Cole,  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Europe  for  the  past  twenty- 


five  vears,  and  Mr.  Wolf,  whose  pic- 
tures are  now  on  exhibition  here.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  an  artistic 
expression  which  might  not  be  rewarded 
in  their  life-time,  but  which  time  and 
posterity  would  give  a place  in  accord 
with  its  artistic  merits.  But  these  men 
have  not  been  compelled  to  wait  for 
posthumous  fame.  Mr.  Wolf’s  prints 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  collections 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  he  has 
been  accorded  many  honors  and  treas- 
ures many  medals  given  him  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  a 
medal  at  the  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Rouen,  in  1903,  an  art  critic  of  that  city 
said:  “Mr.  Henry  Wolf  is  perhaps  the 
first  wood  engraver  of  the  world.  He 
possesses  a delicacy  of  burin  that  hardly 
allows  the  execution  to  be  seen ; while 
the  suppleness  of  his  graving  is  such 
that  his  proofs  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  paintings  in  grisaille” — a delicate 
gray.  Truly,  as  !Mrs.  Chandler  says  in 
her  appreciation  of  the  master  wood  en- 
graver. “by  seme  subtle  magnetic  power 
he  catches  the  very  -feeling  of  the  paint- 
er, and,  through  his  own  fine  soul  and 
touch  transmits  it  to  us.  While  the  lines 
in  his  prints  do  not  fail  to  preserve  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  original,  they 
fairly  vibrate  with  sympathetic  desire 
to  make  us  know  the  very  spirit  of  the 
painting.” 

In  the  present  collection  one  has  am- 
ple opportunity  to  study  the  engraver’s 
interpretation  of  paintings  by  men  like 
Chase,  Weir.  Sargent.  Alexander,  Shan- 
non, etc.,  men  still  living  and  whose 
work  is  peculiarly  .associated  with  this 
country,  as  well  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Velasquez  Vermeer.  Manet,  and  our 
own  Whistler,  And  finally,  certainly 
not  least  in  point  of  interest,  are  Mr. 
Wolf’s  four  originals — “The  Evening 
Star,”  “The  Morning  Star,”  “A  Scene 
in  Lexington,  X.  Y.,”  and  “Morning 
Mists.” 
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EDITORIALLY. 

The  Museum  activities  are  constantly 
increasing.  Hardly  a week  goes  by  that 
does  not  suggest  some  new  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  as  the  policy  which  has 
made  the  institution  so  successful,  and 
so  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  city, 
has  been  its  helpfulness  to  Detroit  citi- 
zens, the  members  of  its  staff  are  ever 
on  the  alert  for  suggestions,  which  come 
sometimes  almost  unsought — which 
grow  out  of  trivial  circumstances,  re- 
quiring only  an  alert  mind  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  lying  hidden  underneath 
them. 


A week  or  so  ago,  for  instance,  the 
writer  met  the  same  man  in  the  gallery 
every  day,  just  for  a few  minutes  dur- 
ing his  lunch  hour.  He  was  trying  to 
study  systematically,  the  paintings  in 
the  collection,  and  acquaint  himself  with 
good  and  bad  pictures,  and  the  task 
which  he  had  set  for  himself  was  an 
arduous  one  you  may  be  sure.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  writer,  he  decided 
first  of  all  to  take  up  the  paintings 
which  appealed  to  him,  and  after  his 
judgment  was  made  to  have  it  corro- 
borated or  disapproved  with  the  reasons 
for  the  decision.  He  has  selected  many 
paintings  which  stand  the  test,  and 
some  which  do  not.  In  some  of  the 
paintings  he  has  found  colors  and  tones 
wholly  unlike  nature,  he  thinks,  but  he 
has  been  advised  to  study  natural  things 
more  closely,  looking  for  those  colors 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  see,  and 
in  some  cases,  he  is  already  beginning  to 
find  those  color-values  for  himself  in 
nature,  and  declares  with  enthusiasm 
that  his  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors 
is  greatly  enhanced.  Following  the  sug- 
gestion embodied  in  this  incident  the 
announcement  has  gone  forth  that  any- 
one who  has  a like  desire  to  cultivate 
a taste  for  pictures,  will  receive  every 
assistance  from  the  Director  or  Assist- 
ant Director  upon  request. 


For  the  many  lectures  given  at  the 
Museum,  an  enormous  number  of  lan- 
tern slides  have  been  purchased  and 
manufactured,  covering  pretty  thor- 
oughly, art  and  travel,  and  these  have 
meant  considerable  expense.  To  the 
schools  of  the  city  they  are  loaned  free 
of  charge,  and  to  study  clubs  and  to  the 
lecturers  of  the  cit\',  they  are  rented  at 
a nominal  sum.  In  this  way  the  expense 
is  shared,  and  it  is  possible  to  supply 
slides  to  Detroiters  without  their  going 
to  the  trouble  of  securing  what  they 
formerly  secured  in  a distant  city. 
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In  the  library  on  the  third  floor,  which 
is  at  the  service  of  the  public,  a libra- 
rian is  constantly  in  attendance  to  assist 
rfaders  in  looking  up  art  topics.  In 
this  department  are  a number  of  the 
current  art  publications  and  Bulletins 
from  other  institutions  of  a similar 
character,  so  that  those  who  desire  may 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  art  world. 


A NEW  MUSEUM  SITE. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
held  March  4,  the  proposed  site  for  the 
new  museum  was  approved,  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee  were  unanimously 
elected  to  use  their  best  endeavor  to 
carry  to  a successful  issue  the  purchase 
of  the  land:  Messrs.  J.  L.  Hudson, 
Charles  L.  Freer,  C.  A.  Black,  William 
C.  Weber  and  A.  H.  Griffith. 

This  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  a long  time,  the  site  selected  be- 
ing the  two  blocks  bounded  by  Wood- 
ward avenue,  Kirby  avenue,  John  R. 
street,  and  Farnsworth  avenue.  No 
more  attractive  and  suitable  site  could 
have  been  selected  on  which  to  erect  an 
Art  Museum  worthy  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

Fine  Arts  Department 

Purchased  by  ’popular  subscription, 
oil  painting.  “Unfolding  Buds,”  by  Wil- 
lard L.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McKinnon  gave  two  hand- 
colored  engravings  of  (1)  “The  Tuil- 
leries,  Paris;”  (2)  “The  Chinese  Baths, 
Paris.” 

Library 

William  Schaus  Art  Gallery  gave 
“Men  of  1S30.” 

American  Art  Galleries  gave  Catalogs 
de  Luxe  “Art  Treasures  of  the  Late  Cy- 
rus J.  Lawrence,”  and  “James  S.  Inglis 
Collection.” 


Smithsonian  Institution  gave  volume 
“National  Gallery  of  Art.” 

Charles  L.  Freer,  Esq.,  gave  volume 
“The  Art  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon,”  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin. 

Mr.  John  A.  Willim  loaned  a History 
of  Bohemia,  printed  in  1541,  from  520 
A.  D. 

Several  current  publications  and  the 
bulletins  of  other  art  institutions  are 
also  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  desire 
to  read  them. 

Cash 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation, twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00). 

Historical  Department 

Richard  Becherer  loaned  Colonial 
Drawer  Pull  with  portrait  of  General 
Washington  modeled  on  it. 

Louis  J.  Streit  loaned  a Pepper  Box 
Revolver  and  gave  a Swift,  an  ingen- 
ious reel,  arranged  to  take  any  sized 
skein  of  yarn. 

Jerry  Willim  gave  brass  key  from  a 
cell  in  the  old  county  jail,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one.  on  Gin- 
ton  street. 

A ball  from  Lookout  Mountain. 

Iron  implement  found  near  Mackinac 
Island. 

Miss  May  Yoder  loaned  part  of  a set 
of  Old  English  Ware  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  Life  of  Moses  and  two 
ivory  carvings. 

Mrs.  Louis  Fett  gave  a city  directory 
of  Detroit,  of  1846. 

Mr.  Orrin  J.  Nickerson  gave  the  fol- 
lowing material  from  the  Philippine  isl- 
ands : A bolo,  a native  basket,  a pocket 
of  basket  work,  dagger  made  from  a file 
with  a caraboo  handle,  cavalry  sword 
captured  from  Major  Anhelias,  an  insur- 
gent who  was  hanged. 
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THE  PINETA,  KAVENNA,  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
In  the  Water  Color  Exhibition, 
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SEPTEMBER  AFTERNOON,  by  Edward  Duffner, 
In  the  Water  Color  Exhibition. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS 


Society  of  Western  Artists. 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists 
will  occupy  the  Main  gallery,  and  to  it 
many  Detroiters  are  looking  forward 
with  a great  deal  of  pleasure..  It  has 
been  a number  of  years  since  the  paint- 
ings by  this  strong  group  of  artists  have 
been  shown  in  Detroit,  and  it  will  be 
iriteresling  to  note  the  progress  made 
b>  the  society,  which  has  added  some  il- 
lustrious names  of  1 er  sons  on  foreign 
soil. 

Among  the  contributors,  I find  Julius 
Rolshoven,  Henry  S.  Hubbell,  Freder- 


ick C.  Bartlett,  Oliver  Dennett  Grover 
and  Frederick  W.  Freer,  who  spend  a 
great  part  of  their  time  abroad  where 
there  is  more  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
where  their  advantages  of  study  and  ac- 
complishment have  been  greater.  Oth- 
ers who  remain  at  home  and  find  plenty 
of  work  in  native  landscapes  are  J.  Ot- 
tis  Adams,  T.  C.  Steele,  Frederick  O. 
Sylvester,  L.  H.  Meakin,  E.  H.  Wuer- 
pel  and  a hos:  of  others. 

Besides  Mr.  Rolshoven,  there  are  two 
exhibitors  from  Detroit,  viz:  Percy  Ives 
and  Irving  R.  Bacon,  who  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  last  fall  just  after  his 
return  from  three  years  study  abroad; 
Mr.  Bacon’s  pictures  were  very  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Society  and  one  of 
them  was  purchased  by  it. 
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H.  H.  Gallison. 

From  April  15th  to  May  1st  will  hang 
in  the  !Main  Gallery,  about  twenty-five 
pictures  by  H.  H.  Gallison  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  an  American  landscape 
painter  of  high  repute. 

His  subjects  are  New  England  scenes 
near  the  coast,  and  the  artist  has  de- 
voted many  years  of  his  life  to  perfect- 
ing his  interpretation  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  in  that  vicinity.  He  paints  in  a 
large  way,  simple  subjects,  usually  seen 
through  soft  mists  that  give  a charm 
of  color  and  pleasing  atmospheric  ef- 
fects. They  will  be  well  worth  the 
study  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
landscape  painting  of  America. 

Models  for  the  William  C.  Maybury 
Monument. 

An  exhibiiion  which  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  Detroit  public  will  be  held 
in  the  Museum  some  time  during  the 
month  of  April,  viz. : the  models  which 
will  be  submitted  for  the  monument 
to  the  late  Hon.  William  C.  Maybury. 
In  the  city  where  the  name  of  this 
statesman  is  a household  word,  loved 


probably  more  than  that  of  any  other 
citizen  that  has  lived  among  us  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

All  models  will  reach  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  not  later  than  March  30, 
and  the  condition  stipulates  that  they 
shall  be  uniform  in  size,  viz. : one-fifth 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  monument.  No 
model  submitted  for  competition  is  to 
bear  the  sculptor's  name,  but  will  be 
marked  with  a symbol  which  must  be 
placed  on  the  envelope  of  a sealed  letter 
containing  the  sculptor's  name,  as  a mat- 
ter of  identification  after  the  award  is 
made.  A competent  committee  of  such 
character  as  might  be  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  sculptors  of  the  highest 
rank,  will  judge  the  models  and  make 
the  award,  which  will  be  further  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Plan  and  Improve- 
ment Commission  of  Detroit,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  the  award  is  made  that 
the  models  will  be  exhibited  for  a per- 
iod of  two  weeks. 

The  best  sculptors  of  this  country  are 
expected  to  enter  the  competition,  and 
the  utmost  fairness  will  prevail  in  the 
choice. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

During  the  quarter  closing  April  1, 
the  following  noteworthy  lectures  have 
been  given  at  the  Museum : 

“Women’s  Influence  in  Art”  for  the 
Detroit  Review  Club  by  A.  H.  Grifhth. 

“The  Yellowstone”  for  the  general 
public,  given  in  the  evening,  by  A.  H. 
Griffith. 

“Greece  and  Its  Art,”  for  the  Wyan- 
dotte High  School,  by  A.  H.  Griffith. 

“Pageantry  and  the  Mask,”  by  Miss 
May  Morris,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

“The  Citizen  and  the  Public  School,” 
by  C.  N.  Kendall,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

“Historic  Detroit”  for  the  Painters 
and  Decorators  Association  by  A.  H. 
Griffith. 

“The  Venice  of  Today,”  by  Herbert 
W.  Faulkner  for  the  general  public. 

Organization  of  the  Detroit  Camera 
Club. 

“American  Art  in  Our  Collection”  for 
the  Franklin  School,  by  Clyde  H.  Bur- 
roughs. 

“The  Mission  of  Painting,”  by  Clyde 
H.  Burroughs. 

“The  Pearl  in  Art  Decoration,”  by 
Charles  Hugh  Stevenson,  LL.  M.,  D.  C. 
L.  for  the  public. 

“Progress  of  American  Art  during 
the  Past  Century,”  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  by  A.  H.  Griffith. 

“Westminster  Abbey”  for  six  hundred 
school  children,  by  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

“Egypt  and  Its  People,”  for  the  Han- 
cock School,  by  A.  H.  Griffith. 


“Plastic  Art”  for  the  Diversity  Liter- 
ary and  Catholic  Study  Clubs,  by  A.  H. 
Griffith. 

“The  Olympic  Games,”  by  Charles 
Burton  Gulick,  professor  of  Greek  at 
Harvard,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
troit Archaeological  Society. 

“Italy,”  by  A.  H.  Griffith,  for  the  De- 
troit Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Bankers. 

“Good  Design  in  Common  Things,” 
by  Walter  Sargent,  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society. 

“The  Great  Buildings  of  the  World,” 
by  A.  H Griffith,  for  the  Builders’  and 
Traders’  Exchange. 

“Popular  Entertainment  for  the  Ital- 
ian Residents  of  Detroit,”  in  the  form 
of  a musical  and  lecture  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Literary  and  Musical  Entertainment 
given  by  the  Hopkin  Club  to  its  friends. 

“The  -Growth  of  Naturalism  in  Italian 
Painting;  Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi 
and  Botticelli”  by  Oliver  S.  Tonks,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Princeton  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archaelogical  Society. 

“Some  Feathered  Itinerants,”  by  Prof. 
Elliott  R.  Downing  of  the  State  Normal 
College  at  ]^Iarquette,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Audobon  Society. 

The  above  events  were  all  open  to  the 
general  public.  In  addition  might  be 
recorded  a large  number  of  classes  from 
the  public  and  private  schools  which 
visited  the  collections  in  the  Museum 
for  special  study. 
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'A  HAKBOK  AT  SUNSET”  by  F.  K,  M.  Kehn 
In  the  Water  Color  Exhibition 
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Hn  Mlemoriam 


MRS.  RICHARD  STORRS  WILLIS 

Mrs.  Richard  Storrs  Willis  closed  a long  and  eventful  life  on  March 
28th,  a life  well  rounded  out  in  good  deeds.  Her  interest  in  the  things 
which  appeal  to  our  better  natures  was  ever  manifest  in  her  work.  At 
the  time  when  the  Art  Loan  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  William  H. 
Brearley,  she  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  work 
of  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

In  going  over  the  record  of  that  enterprise,  her  name  and  that  of  her 
talented  husband,  the  late  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  is  constantl}*  in  evidence, 
always  ready  in  and  out  of  season  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  for  its 
success,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  interest  created  by 
the  exhibition  end  in  the  establishment  of  a permanent  institution,  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

It  was  through  the  personal  efforts  of  !Mr.  Willis,  ably  supported  by 
Mrs.  Willis  that  the  only  painting  ever  presented  to  a public  institution 
in  America  by  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  came  to  Detroit, 
‘The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,’’  by  Fra  Paolino,  being  the  gift 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art. 

Nor  did  their  work  cease  with  the  close  of  the  Art  Loan.  As  long 
as  Mr.  Willis  lived  he  was  connected  with  the  institution,  rendering  it 
most  valuable  and  efficient  service  in  all  its  undertakings.  The  same  may 
truly  be  said  of  Mrs.  Willis,  whose  interest  in  the  Museum’s  success 
continued  to  the  ver>'  last. 

In  the  passing  of  this  good  woman  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has 
lost  a most  faithful  and  generous  friend,  the  memory  of  whom  will  long 
be  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  her  and  remember  her  kindly 
manner  and  gentle  ways. 
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SUNDAY  LECTURES  CLOSED. 

It  is  without  parallel,  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  institution 
where  so  long  a series  (seventeen 
years)  of  lectures  have  been  given  that 
they  have  been  so  uniformly  popular 
and  successful.  The  interest  manifested 
has  been  so  great  that  at  no  time  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years  have  the 
accommodations  been  sufficient  to  care 
for  the  large  number  attending  each 
Sunday  lecture.  This  year's  series, 
which  closed  Easter  Sunday,  adhered 
perhaps  more  closely  then  ever  before 
to  strictly  art  topics,  and  the  crowd  was 
in  evidence  in  even  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before,  which  gives  a healthy  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  mind  Detroit  is  in. 
It  is  hungry  for  a knowledge  of  art, 
which  the  Museum  is  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  gratif}%  not  only  in  the 
Sunday  lectures,  but  through  exhibitions 
and  every  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
it  can  command. 


In  Explanation. 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin,  which 
should  have  come  from  the  press  April 
1st,  has  been  held  up,  in  order  that 
good  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
paintings  might  be  secured. 

tjifts  and  Bequests. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  receives 
endowments  and  gifts  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  general  or  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  Museum,  and  gifts  and  loans 
of  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  objects 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  differ- 
ent departments. 


IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  AT 
ANN  ARBOR. 

On  May  11  will  occur  the  dedication 
of  the  new  memorial  building  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  among  other  things,  an  art 
exhibition  has  been  planned  which  will 
be  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  who  is  ever  gen- 
erous with  his  art  treasures  will  fill  the 
largest  gallery  with  a splendid  collection 
of  Oriental  art  which  in  itself  will  be 
well  worth  many  miles  of  travel  to  see. 
Mr.  X.  E.  Montross  of  New  York  will 
hang  another  gallery  with  fine  examples 
of  American  art.  Another  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Gari  iMelchers, 
while  a representative  collection  of 
paintings  by  Michigan  artists  will  occu- 
py another. 

In  this  work  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  will  lend  a helping  hand  and  several 
paintings  out  of  its  permanent  collection 
will  be  sent.  This  together  with  the 
loan  of  “The  Pool,”  by  J.  H.  Twacht- 
man,  which  has  been  requested  and  will 
be  loaned  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh  for  the  annual  exhibition 
there,  will  take  away  many  of  the  more 
important  paintings  from  our  galleries 
during  the  month  of  Ma)'. 


Contribution  Boxes. 

Contributions  placed  in  the  boxes  in  the 
Statuary  Court  will  be  used  as  a People’s 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  art. 
Visitors  desiring  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  Museum 
may  do  so  by  placing  here  any  sum  they 
see  fit. 
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NEW  MUSEUM  SITE  IS  ASSURED 


Two  blocks,  a total  area  of  six  hundred  feet 
square  in  what  will  be  in  the  near  future 
the  center  of  the  City,  has  been  secured. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum,  held  July  1,  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  subscriptions  to  the  new 
Museum  site,  action  was  taken  which 


practically  assures  the  Museum  of  the 
two  blocks  bounded  by  Kirby,  John  R. 
and  Farnsworth  streets,  and  \\oodward 
avenue,  which  have  been  talked  of  for 
some  time. 


The  above  plat  shows  the  Merrill-Palmer  and  Ferry  properties  secured  for  the  new  Art  Museum, 
The  shaded  portion  represents  the  size  of  the  present  museum  property,  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  present  and  of  the  proposed  sites. 
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The  Chairman  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Hudson,  reported  subscriptions  ag- 
gregating one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand ($140,000.00)  dollars  of  the  re- 
quired two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand (216,000.00)  dollars,  as  follows: 

$10,000  Each : Clarence  A.  Black,  F.  J. 
Hecker,  Charles  L.  Freer,  E.  Chandler 
Walker,  W.  C.  & H.  Leland,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Merrill  Palmer,  J.  L.  Hudson, 
W.  H.  Murphy. 

$5,000  Each : Joseph  Boyer,  Lem.  W. 
Bowen,  :Mrs.  E.  T.  Barbour,  Henry  B. 
Joy,  Samuel  L.  Smith,  Whitney  Realty 
Co.,  W.  C.  Weber,  J.  Harrington  Walk- 
er, Frank  H.  Walker. 

$15,000:  The  Ferry  Heirs. 

Together  with  a number  of  subscrip- 
tions from  one  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  are  withheld  with  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  be  increased,  leav- 
ing a sum  of  about  sixty  thousand  ($60,- 
000.00)  dollars  yet  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Weber,  believing 
that  this  amount  could  be  secured,  of- 
fered to  advance  this  sum  to  the  Trus- 
tees until  sufficient  additional  subscrip- 
tions are  obtained.  The  Trustees  passed 
suitable  resolutions  accepting  ihe  gener- 
ous offer  of  Messrs.  Weber  and  Hud- 
son. This  will  enable  them  to  take  over 
the  property  before  the  options  expire, 
July  15,  1910. 

Mr.  William  C.  Weber  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  property  and  remove 
the  fences  from  the  ^lerrill-Palmer 
block,  thus  turning  it  into  a playground 
for  the  children  of  that  locality  until 
such  time  as  building  operations  would 
begin. 

Thus,  while  the  matter  is  practically 
settled,  it  does  not  mean  the  cessation 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
chosen  to  secure  subscriptions,  nor  of 
the  interest  of  Detroit's  citizens  who  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  city’s  development 
on  the  aesthetic  side.  The  Committee 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  this  movement  until 


about  sixty  thousand  dollars  more  have 
been  secured  to  reimburse  the  generous 
loan  of  Trustees  Hudson  and  Weber, 
before  the  matter  is  brought  to  a final 
conclusion. 

The  choice  of  this  site,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  funds  for  its  purchase  up  to 
this  time,  are  due  principally  to  the 
foresight  and  energ,v  of  William  C. 
Weber,  one  of  the  city’s  representatives 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Museum,  appointed  by  Mayor  Wm.  B. 
Thompson  in  1907,  owing  to  the  interest 
he  had  shown  in  the  institution  and  in 
the  art  of  Detroit.  He  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  appointment  almost 
immediate!}'  by  looking  up  Museum  mat- 
ters in  other  cities,  and  applying  this 
knowledge  to  his  home  city,  Detroit,  for 
which  he  saw  a great  future.  In  a pros- 
pectus which  he  took  upon  himself  to 
issue  in  April,  1908,  he  pointed  out 
that  Detroit’s  Museum  would  require  a 
larger  and  better  home  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Trustees  to  the  plat  of  land  which  they 
have  now  secured.  At  that  time — shortly 
after  !Mr.  "W'eber’s  appointment — the  idea 
while  concurred  in  by  the  Trustees 
seemed  rather  remote.  A delay  in  the 
work  was  caused  by  the  severe  illness 
of  Mr.  Weber.  He  first  secured  the  op- 
tions from  the  several  owners,  then  be- 
gan the  gigantic  task  of  securing  the 
funds  by  private  subscription.  The  idea 
seemed  more  like  a dream  than  a real- 
ity. but  !Mr.  Weber  set  out  to  do  it,  and 
has  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  ac- 
complished the  wonderful  results  above 
set  forth,  almost  unaided,  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  own  business  affairs  that 
he  might  accomplish  it. 

^Ir.  Weber’s  vision  might  almost  be 
called  prophetic  when  one  considers 
what  the  plan  means  to  Detroit.  It  will 
mean  the  erection  of  an  art  gallery  and 
auditorium  which  may  be  used  for  a 
music  hall  on  a big  double  block,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  shade  trees. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
leave  the  Museum  on  Jefferson  avenue, 
with  its  miscellaneous  collection  of  na- 
tural history  and  other  objects,  as  a 
permanent  museum  of  that  character. 
The  erection  of  the  art  gallery  and  au- 
ditorium on  Woodward  avenue  will 
mean  that  its  neighborhood  is  to  become 
tbe  educational  and  artistic  center  of  the 
c'ty,  for  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Central 
High  School,  as  well  as  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral and  other  churches,  and  the  new 
public  library  will  undoubtedly  be  erect- 
ed in  the  same  locality. 

It  will  mean  a park  and  playground 
in  a part  of  the  city  much  in  need  of  a 
breathing  spot,  with  a beautiful  piece  of 
architecture  on  which  to  rest  the  eye. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  it  will  mean  a 
school  of  appl'ed  arts  and  sciences  which 
will  enhance  the  value  of  Detroit’s  pro- 
ducts by  the  addition  of  art  touches 
which  are  now.  in  many  cases,  notice- 
• ably  lacking. 

The  idea  of  a combined  Art  Museum 
and  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
and  Crafts — a school  that  will  teach 
architectural  and  decorative  designing 
and  drawing,  pa’nting.  modeling  and 
carving,  art  pottery,  art  bookbinding, 
etc.,  everything  tending  to  improve  the 
art  quality  of  our  product,  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  and  decorative — was 
strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Weber  in  the 
pamphlet  addressed  to  the  incorporators, 
trustees  and  friends  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  which  he  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  April,  190S. 

. In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Weber  express- 
ed his  opinion  that  evening  art  classes 
should  be  established  for  teaching  the 
young  and  ambitious  day  workers  of 
Detroit,  such  as  architects,  builders, 
stone  cutters,  wood  carvers,  lithograph- 
ers, engravers,  illustrators,  designers, 
bookbinders,  painters,  printers,  and  all 
workers  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  clay, 
leather,  etc.  Such  workers  frequently 


are  very  earnest  and  ambitious,  and 
many  of  them  would  gladly  attend  such 
an  evening  school  for  the  improvement 
of  all  their  work  and  its  art  quality  and 
money  value.  Free  and  traveling  scholar- 
sliips  could  in  time  be  added,  and  award- 
ed to  sucb  as  show  unusual  genius, 
merit  and  industry. 

Such  schools  combined  with  art 
museums  have  caused  the  high  art 
standard  and  prosperity  of  many  cities 
of  France,  Germany,  England.  Holland. 
Italy  and  other  European  countries.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  main  cause  of  our 
interest  in  and  travel  to  many  foreign 
cities. 

America  has  a number  of  such  schools 
attached  to  art  museums,  for  instance 
in  Boston.  Buffalo.  Worcester,  Brook- 
lyn. Philadelphia.  Washington.  Pitts- 
burg. Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  which 
schools  are  supported  by  gifts,  endow- 
ments, bequests,  tuition  fees,  and  in  one 
case  (St.  Louis.  Mo.)  by  regular  city 
taxation. 

Lectures  by  competent  art  teachers  on 
art  subjects  should  form  a part  of  such 
school  courses,  and  an  interchange  of 
lectures  with  other  cities  would  be  de- 
sirable and  advantageous.  The  museum 
collection  of  art  objects  being  in  the 
same  building  with  a school,  and  there- 
fore easy  of  access,  is  of  vast  benefit 
to  art  students,  being  a source  of  con- 
tinual inspiration  and  delight,  to  en- 
courage them  to  greater  efforts. 

Such  art  schools  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  manual  training  and  high 
schools.  Their  resultant  effect  on  all 
1 lies  of  manufacture  in  Detroit  would 
surely  be  vastly  beneficial,  both  artisti- 
cally and  financially,  and  probably 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to 
starting  new  lines  of  industry  also.  Such 
a school  would  be  nearly  self-sustaining 
from  tuition  fees  in  a short  time  after 
it  is  in  running  order  and  operation. 
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Detroit  is  metropolitan  when  it  comes 
to  commerce  and  industry,  and  it  should 
be  in  educational  and  artistic  things. 
Every  large  city  in  the  country  has 


built  or  is  building  a large  art  institu- 
tion and  art  schools,  and  Detroit  should 
be  in  accord  with  the  patriotic  and  civic 
efforts  of  other  cities. 


CHINESE  BED 

Loaned  by  Mrs,  William  A.  King 
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GIFTS  AND  LOANS. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Minor  Bequest. 

Every  now  and  then  there  come  from 
some  unexpected  source,  valuable  gifts 
and  loans  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  showing  that  the  people  have  the 
institution  in  mind  and  appreciate  what 
it  stands  for  in  the  community. 

Fiarly  in  the  month  of  May.  the  Di- 
rector was  notified  that  the  late  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Minor,  a most  estimable  lady  who 
had  been  a great  traveler,  and  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  quiet  deeds 
of  charity,  had  in  her  will  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum  a painting  bv  A.  Asko- 
vald,  a Scandinavian  artist,  entitled 
“Hjorundf jord,  Norway,”  and  a fine 
copy  of  a painting  by  DeXeuville,  called 
"The  Fight  at  the  Church,”  an  incident 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  together 
with  a sum  of  money. 

To  these,  her  sisters.  Mrs.  Watson  and 
Mrs.  Collins,  added  a number  of  books 
on  art  and  travel,  and  a large  collection 
of  engravings  and  photographs,  which 
increase  the  value  of  the  Library  and 
Print  Department  materially,  and  these 
are  among  the  important  departments 
of  the  Museum,  being  constantly  con- 
sulted by  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
city  schools  and  members  of  the  various 
art  clubs. 

It  is  through  such  gifts  that  the  li- 
brary is  constantly  being  enriched  with 
material  for  which  there  are  no  pur- 
chasing funds. 

Not  only  is  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Minor 
an  important  one,  but  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  additions  made 
to  it  by  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Watson. 

Dr,  Hal  C.  Wyman  Collection. 

Another  acquisition  of  a great  deal  of 
interest  is  the  collection  of  arms  and 
armor,  loaned  by  M'rs.  Hal  C.  Wyman. 
There  are  forty  pieces  in  the  collection, 
and  they  represent  types  which  are  fast 
disappearing.  Those  who  knew  the 
late  Dr.  Wyman  knew  him  to  possess 


PELT  GUN 

In  the  Dr.  Hal  C.  Wyman  Collection 
Nine  feet  high,  with  an  iron  barrel  five  inches  in 
circumference,  these  guns  were  used  by  the 
early  traders  in  barter  with  the  Indians  of 
this  locality,  receiving  a stack  of  pelts 
as  high  as  the  barrel  in  exchange 
for  the  weapon. 
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a keen  mind,  alive  to  everything  about 
him.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  confine 
his  activities  to  a busy  professional 
career  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  but 
on  the  contrary  he  devoted  all  of  his 
recreation  hours  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  faculties  and  a better  and  broader 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  While  attaining  success  in  his 
professional  capacity — and  he  was  a 
most  eminent  physician — he  also  became 
one  of  those  well  rounded  men  which  in 
this  age  of  specializing  along  a certain 
line,  are  rare.  He  knew  a great  deal 
about  botany  and  natural  history,  was 
a great  friend  of  bird  and  animal  life 
as  is  attested  by  the  warning  boards  to 
trespassers  over  his  fields,  devoted  some 
time  to  agriculture,  and  was  with  all 
these  attainments  something  of  a col- 
lector. Nearly  everything  in  his  house 
had  a historical  or  sentimental  value. 

The  collection  of  arms  was  not  the 
least  of  his  diversities,  and  while  he 
had  perhaps  little  time  for  this  pastime 
his  possessions  are  well  worth  housing. 
His  collection  of  swords  is  interesting, 
taking  in  not  only  many  foreign  blades, 
but  also  many  types  used  in  tiie  former 
wars  of  this  country.  The  firearms  are 
also  varied  in  type,  and  show  almost 
without  a break  the  development  of 
these  implements  of  war  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  in 
his  collection  is  the  “pelt  gun,”  which 
was  used  by  the  early  traders  in  this 
section.  The  “pelt  gun”  was  given  to 
the  Indians  in  exchange  for  the  number 
of  skins  it  would  take  to  make  a pile  of 
the  same  height.  The  specimen  in  this 
collection  shows  the  “pelt  gun”  to  be  a 
fine  medium  of  exchange  for  the  fur- 
traders.  but  its  use  as  an  implement  of 
war  or  of  the  hunt  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. It  is  nine  feet  long,  has  a flint-lock, 
and  an  iron  barrel  six  inches  in  circum- 


ference, and  is  so  heavy  a man  can 
scarcely  carry  it  much  less  take  chances 
in  firing  it.  It  is  only  one  more  ex- 
hibit showing  how  the  aborigines  were 
swindled  by  so-called  Christian  pioneers. 

Mrs.  William  A.  King  Loan 

The  Mrs.  William  A.  King  loan  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  way 
of  additions  to  the  Oriental  Department 
of  the  Museum. 

First  on  the  list  one  might  mention 
the  elegantly  carved  Chinese  bedstead, 
unique  in  design  and  elaborate  in  work- 
manship. The  carving  and  inlay  work 
are  full  of  quaint  ideas  embodying 
Chinese  thought.  The  Chinese  unlike 
their  near  neighbors,  the  Japanese,  use 
many  pieces  of  furniture  such  as 
chairs,  tables  and  beds,  all  of  which  are 
generally  most  beautifully  wrought. 

The  queer  Chinese  figure  of  one  of 
their  wise  men  on  horseback,  seemingly 
a natural  wood  growth,  is  in  fact  a 
work  wherein  the  Chinese  craftsman  has 
simph^  used  his  imagination,  and  by  a 
ver>-  little  cutting  aided  nature  to  pro- 
duce an  equestrian  statue.  Its  great 
size  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  both  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  to  make  use  of  natural  forms 
in  wood  and  rock  formation,  but  rarely 
on  so  large  a scale.  This  one  is  nearly 
six  feet  high. 

The  Japanese  lay  figure  with  its  com- 
plete suit  of  armor  is  another  piece  of 
considerable  interest.  The  modern 
movement  in  Japan  has  entirely  done 
away  with  its  old-time  methods  in  war 
and  peace  and  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  such  suits  of  armor  will  be  rare 
indeed. 

With  this  loan  are  many  other  objects 
of  interest  and  value  which  we  have  not 
the  space  to  describe  but  which  will  find 
a place  in  the  collections. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AND  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  long  ago  realized  the  value  of 
developing  its  work  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  and  early  in  its  his- 
tory laid  down  for  itself  lines  of  co- 
operation with  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils,  fully  realizing  that  the  majority 
of  our  future  citizens  will  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  vital  work  of  the 
MMseum  in  this  way. 

A collection  of  about  one  thousand 
photographs  carefully  selected  repro- 
ductions of  the  best  works  of  art  and 
architecture  has  long  been  in  our  pos- 


session, and  this  has  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  and  has  been  used  by  them  to  a 
great  e.xtent  as  well  as  by  the  study 
clubs  of  the  city.  Likewise  we  have 
tried  to  make  the  teachers  feel  that 
whatever  there  is  in  the  Museum  is  there 
for  their  use  at  any  time,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  services  of  the  young 
men  employed  by  the  institution. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a very 
large  collection  of  lantern  slides  has 
been  accumulated,  not  only  along  art 
lines,  but  of  travel  and  historical  sub- 
jects as  well  and  these  are  being  used 
quite  freely  by  the  schools,  most  of 
which  have  the  means  of  projecting  their 
illustrations  on  the  wall,  and  we  have 
tried  to  advise  the  teachers  on  every 
occasion  that  these  slides  are  for  their 
use  free  of  charge. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  lectures 
given  for  the  classes  from  the  schools 
of  Detroit  have  proven  perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  co-operation  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  ^Museum  of 
Art.  An  average  of  two  illustrated  lec- 
tures weekly  during  the  school  year 
has  been  a very  efficient  means  of  bring- 
ing the  aesthetic  side  to  the  attention  of 
the  children  of  Detroit — lectures  are  also 
specially  prepared  for  classes  along  the 
lines  of  their  study. 

Many  of  the  teachers  and  classes  were 
here  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  a 
number  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  feel 
under  obligations  to  us  for  the  help  we 
tried  to  give,  and  one  and  all  were  as- 
sured that  we  look  upon  it  as  a part  of 
our  work,  that  both  our  time  and  the 
facilities  with  which  the  Museum  is 
equipped  were  at  their  disposal  as  often 
as  they  could  arrange  to  come. 

Many  a subject  for  school  composi- 
tion has  been  supplied  by  the  visits  to 
the  Museum  during  the  past  school  year, 
and  we  earnestly  desire  that  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  Museum  will 
be  more  fully  and  freely  utilized  nc.xt 
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year,  and  my  last  word  to  the  teachers 
would  be,  that  the  oftener  they  avail 
themselves  of  our  services  the  more 
pleasure  they  will  afford  us,  for  we  de- 
sire that  this  institution  be  utilized  edu- 
cationally to  the  fullest  extent. 

That  the  school  children  take  more 
than  a passing  interest  in  the  Museum 
is  evidenced  in  the  contribution  of  ten 
($10)  dollars  to  the  Picture  Fund  by 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Franklin 
school.  The  gift  was  the  outcome  of  a 
visit  to  the  Museum  two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  the  pupils  came  to 
study  the  American  paintings  in  the 
Museum’s  collection.  In  explaining  the 
manner  of  purchasing  an  additional  pic- 
ture each  year,  the  attendant  in  charge 
of  the  class  pointed  out  how  a great 
many  Detroit  citizens  subscribed  ten 
($10)  dollars  annually  for  this  purpose, 
and  so  enthusiastic  did  the  pupils  be- 
come over  the  idea,  that  they  voted  to 
have  their  name  placed  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  And  when  the  next  picture  is 
purchased  from  this  fund,  each  individ- 
ual in  that  class  will  feel  that  he  is 
joint  owner  of  that  work  of  art.  and  his 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  institution 
is  assured  for  all  time  to  come. 

ACQUISITIONS. 

FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Kiskaden  gave  a pastel 
portrait  b}’  J.  M.  Dennis  of  Hannah 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  anti-slavery 
quaker  women  who  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  underground  rail- 
road in  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  It  is 
of  historical  interest. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Alger  loaned  the  following 
oil  paintings:  “Travelers  Attacked  by 
\\  olves*’  by  Kowalski ; “Bluffing’’  by  J. 
G.  Brown ; “Landscape  With  Hay 
Ricks’’  by  Heade;  portrait  of  General 
Alger  by  E.  Renous. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Alger,  Jr.,  loaned  a beau- 
tifully carved  ivory  vase  and  placque. 

Mrs.  Kate  Minor  bequeathed  an  oil 
painting,  entitled  "Hjorundbjord,  Xor- 


wa\',”  by  A.  Askovald,  and  a copy  of  De 
Xeuville’s  “Fight  at  the  Church.” 

LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Kate  Minor  bequeathed  a num- 
ber of  art  books  and  mounted  and  un- 
mounted photographs,  and  to  this  be- 
quest was  added  through  the  kindness 
of  her  sisters,  iMrs.  Watson  and  Mrs. 
Collins,  about  one  hundred  books  and 
magazine  parts  on  art  and  travel  topics, 
most  of  them  beautifully  illustrated. 

Charles  Reymershoffer,  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  gave  a cop\'  of  the  biography  of 
Carl  Wimar,  the  German-American  In- 
dian and  buffalo  painter. 


CHINESE  CARVING 

In  the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  William  A.  King 
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HISTOBICAlt  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Haven  loaned  a hat 
box  which  belonged  to  Douglas  Jerrold, 
the  English  humorist. 

Mrs.  1C  H.  Gibhs  gave  an  ancient  terra 
cotta  Roman  lamp. 

Mr.  G.  Maniaci  gave  a terra  cotta 
vase,  antique  shape. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  NATURAE 
HISTORY 

Mr.  A.  D.  Benham  gave  a fine  speci- 
men of  petrifaction. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Streit  gave  a specimen 
of  sulphur  in  calcite,  dog-tooth  spar  va- 
riety. locality,  Monroe  county. 

COINS 

Mr.  Ernest  Polczynski  loaned  six 
pieces  of  fractional  currency,  one  U. 
S.  silver  dollar,  one  Epanish  5 pesetas 
piece  of  Alfonso  XII. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOR 

Mrs.  Hal  C.  Wyman  loaned  a collec- 
tion of  arms,  forty  pieces  in  all,  collect- 
ed by  Dr.  Hal  C.  Wyman. 

ORIENTAL  COLLECTION 

Mrs.  William  A.  King  loaned  a num- 
ber of  articles  from  the  Orient,  as  fol- 
lows : 


1 blue  and  white  jar  with  cover  and 
spout. 

1 wooden  gong  with  striker,  lacquered 
in  red  and  gold. 

1 small  model  of  Japanese  lady  in 
native  costume. 

1 wooden  East  Indian  figure  painted 
and  decorated. 

1 bound  copy  of  the  Koran. 

1 Chinese  bedstead,  beautifully  carved. 

1 lay  figure  and  suit  of  Japanese 
armor. 

1 box  or  chest  to  hold  armor. 

1 grotesque  wooden  carving  of  a 
Chinese  god,  large  size. 

1 bronze  koro  complete  with 

2 bronze  fire  sticks. 

1 wooden  box  to  hold  koro. 

1 large  metal  Japanese  mirror  in  box. 

1 book  of  Japanese  color  prints,  100 
views  of  Tokio. 

1 bound  book  of  photographs  of  Jap- 
anese scenery,  lacquered  back  inlaid  with 
ivory. 
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THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Bv  Rembrandt  Peale. 

In  hanging  the  paintings  of  the  per- 
manent collection  for  the  summer,  as  is 
customary  between  the  months  of  June 
and  October  of  each  year,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  again  gratify  the  many  re- 
quests made  for  “The  Court  of  Death” 
by  Rembrandt  Peale.  a painting  which 
because  of  its  immense  size  and  its 
story  telling  qualities,  impresses  more 
of  the  Museum’s  visitors  than  perhaps 
ant'  other  single  painting  in  the  collec- 
t’on.  and  it  seems  fitting  to  give  a de- 
scription of  the  painting  at  this  time  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
seen  it  formerh'.  as  well  as  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  those  who  will  see  it  for 
the  first  time. 

This  immense  allegorical  picture  was 
pa-nted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  rivalry 
with  Benjamin  West's  famous  “Death 
on  a Pale  Horse,"  now  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  idea 
was  suggested  by  a passage  from  a poem 
on  “Death  by  Bishop  Porteus : 

“ Deep  in  a murky  cave’s  recess 

Laved  by  oblivion's  listless  strean;.  and  fenced 
By  shelving  rocks  and  intermingled  horrors 
Of  yew-  and  cypress  shade;  from  all  obtrusion 
Of  busy  noontide  beam,  the  Monarch  sits 
In  unsubstantial  majesty.” 

DEATH  is  personified  by  a dark,  dim, 
shadowy  figure  in  the  center.  Stern  and 
inflexible,  his  foot  rests  upon  the 
CORPSE  of  a youth  stricken  in  the 
vigor  of  health,  to  demonstrate  his  sway 
over  the  race.  The  head  and  feet  of 
the  CORPSE  touch  the  waters  of  obliv- 
ion. indicating  e know  not  whence 
man  cometh,  nor  whither  he  goeth." 

On  either  side  of  DEATH  are  his 
principal  agents,  all  unconscious  of  his 
presence.  On  the  right,  is  WAR  leav- 
ing behind  the  slain  VICTIM,  and 
trampling  on  the  WIDOW  and  the 
ORPHAN.  WAR  is  attended  by  COX- 
ELAGRATIOX  and  followed  bv  FA]^I- 
IXE  and  PESTILENCE. 


On  the  left  other  agents  of  DEATH 
are  represented.  PLEASURE  kneels 
enticing  with  her  cup  of  intoxicants 
IXTEMPERA.XCE.  who  stands  next  to 
her.  From  the  bowl  arises  the  bewilder- 
ing incense  which  obscures  the  presence 
of  DEATH.  Xe.xt  is  REMORSE,  his 
face  covered  with  both  hands.  A fallen 
.figure  at  the  foot  of  INTEMPERANCE 
represents  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  in 
agony.  Above  him  is  SUICIDE,  draw- 
ing the  dagger  from  his  own  heart. 

Stdl  further  to  the  left,  another  group 
of  figures  represents  CONSUMPTION, 
DESPAIR.  FEVER.  APOPLEXY. 
HYPOCHONDRIA  and  GOUT. 

OLD  AGE,  immediately  to  the  right 
of  DEATH,  bending  under  the  infirm- 
ity of  years  approaches  the  dread  Mon- 
arch. Having  lived  a Christian  life,  he 
is  sustained  by  FAITH,  and  meets 
DEATH  with  extended  arms  and  in 
cheerful  resignation,  exclaiming.  "O 
DEATH,  where  is  thy  sting ! O grave, 
where  is  thy  victory!’’ 

The  figure  representing  OLD  AGE 
is  a portrait  of  the  artist’s  father. 
Charles  W ilson  Peale.  the  figure 
FAITH  is  the  artist’s  sister. 

For  many  years  this  picture  was  car- 
ried about  the  country  being  exhibited 
in  all  the  leading  cities,  and  earned  for 
Its  owners  at  that  time  a great  deal  of 
money.  In  18S.0  it  was  purchased  in  St. 
Louis  by  Mr.  George  H.  Scripps  and 
presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.  where  it  will  always  be  given  a 
permanent  home. 

Rembrandt  Peale  was  a painter  of  the 
early  American  school,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1778.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  and  Ben- 
jamin West.  This  picture  is  the  best 
known  of  his  works,  and  while  not  a 
great  picture,  according  to  modern 
standards,  it  is  of  value  and  interest  as 
an  example  of  early  American  Art. 
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REVIEW  OF  CLOSING  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

H.  H.  Gallison  Exhibition. 

During  the  month  of  April,  a group 
of  canvases  by  H.  H.  Gallison.  an  Am- 
erican landscapist  of  marked  ability, 
was  the  special  attraction  to  the  picture 
lovers  of  Detroit,  and  they  turned  out 
in  good  numbers  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  virile  work  of  this  Eastern 
artist. 

Mr.  Gallison  was  not  unknown  in  De- 
troit. One  of  his  paintings.  "'A  Grey 
Day,’’  has  hung  in  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  for  a number  of 
years,  where  it  is  greatly  admired.  It 
is  typical  of  his  New  England  subjects, 
and  in  the  Omaha  Exposition  received 
an  “Honorable  Mention.”.  B\'  request  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  it 
was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904.  and  came  back  bearing  a bronze 
medal  plate,  so  before  ^Ir.  Gallison’s  ex- 
hibition arrived,  it  was  expected  by  a 
number  of  friends  who  looked  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure.  , 

His  later  work  as  shown^  this  year 
continues  to  be  much  the  same  in  treat- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  keyed  to  a little 
higher  pitch,  and  panned  in  a little 
broader  way.  the  results  of  sincerely 
adhering  to  his  chosen  field.  “The  Old 
Sand  Dune”  showed  the  finished  touch 
of  the  artist  alike  familiar  with  his 
subject  and  his  tools. 

The  soft  and  tender  mists  which  per- 
vade the  Atlantic  Coast  are  charmingly 
depicted  and  fit  harmoniously  into  the 
large  and  simple  aspect  of  nature  which 
he  chooses  to  paint. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  the  Society  of  West- 
ern Artists  has  been  seen  in  Detroit,  but 
this  year  during  the  month  of  May  it 
was  again  displayed  to  the  people  of  this 


city,  who  number  some  townsmen 
among  its  members,  thus  making  it  of 
local  interest. 

The  annual  exhibition  has  improved 
materially  since  it  was  seen  here  last, 
adding  the  names  of  several  men  on 
foreign  soil  who  are  rapidh'  forging  to 
the  front,  but  the  same  fault  may  be 
found  with  it  as  heretofore,  viz : there 
are  too  many  pictures  to  be  shown  to 
advantage.  This  year  there  were  about 
two  hundred  entries  accepted  and  hung, 
and  it  is  needless  to  explain  that  one- 
half  that  number  of  pictures  could  be 
grouped  miKh  more  harmoniously,  and 
the  standard  of  the  exhibition  greatly 
heightened.  But  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Society,  no  doubt  their  course  is  the 
best  one  to  pursue.  Its  membership  is 
very  large  and  apparently  it  is  a very 
happy  famil}'  which  believes  in  offering 
every  encouragement  to  its  members. 
At  any  rate  the  offerings  each  year  are 
improving. 

The  library  is  being  used  a great  deal 
as  a reading  ^nd  reference  room  on  art 
and  kindred  topics.  The  Librarian,  who 
is  constantly  in  attendance,  is  instructed 
to  give  every  attention  to  the  requests 
of  visitors,  and  to  assist  them  in  finding 
the  information  they  desire.  Current 
art  publications  and  bulletins  from  the 
following  art  institutions  are  also  on 
file  for  the  perusal  of  the  public : 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Toledo  Museum  News. 

Academy  Notes  (Albright  Art  Gal- 
lerv). 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

M'orcester  Museum. 

Pennsylvania  Museum. 

* * * 

Frequently  there  are  visitors  at  the 
Art  Museum  who  wish  to  see  the  more 
important  pictures  or  other  exhibits,  in 
a limited  space  of  time,  and  as  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  meet 
these  demands,  an  employe  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who 
will  make  the  request  at  the  turnstyle. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

Paintings  in  Oil  and  Pastel  by 
M.  J.  Iwill. 

Among  the  first  exhibitions  of  the 
season  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, — 
or  to  be  more  definite,  from  November 
1st  to  30th, — a collection  of  the  paint- 
ings of  M.  J.  Iwill  will’  be  shown  in 
the  main  gallery. 

One  might  try  to  recollect  this  as  an 
American  name  in  painling  and  in  im- 
agination review  American  pictures  in 
an  effort  to  remember  having  seen 
something  from  his  brush,  were  they 
not  dis-iilusioned  at  the  outset  by  a 
statement  that  Iwill  is  not  an  American 
painter,  and  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion, has  never  exhibited  a collection  of 
his  works  in  this  country,  although  he 
has  been  represented  by  a picture  or 
two  in  nearly  all  the  international  ex- 
hibitions. If  not  American,  one  would 
next  suppose  the  name  to  be  English, 
but  scarcely  any  one  would  hazard  the 
remote  guess  that  Iwill  was  a French- 
man. Nevertheless  that  is  his  nation- 
ality. M.  J.  Clavel  is  his  legal  name ; 
that  is  French,  and  what  is  more,  Par- 
isian. As  to  his  nom  de  brosse,  Iwill, 
under  which  he  is  today  celebrated, 
there  is  a story,  and  here  it  is : 

His  father,  treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  had  a fond  hope  of  his 
following  a legislative  career  and  edu- 
cated him  with  this  in  mind  at  The 
Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Paris,  but  the  young 
man’s  bent  was  toward  painting,  and 
when  in  1S75,  he  offered  his  first  paint- 
ing- for  exhibition  at  the  Salon,  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his 
father,  he  signed  it  with  the  words  ‘T 
Will.”  The  picture  was  accepted  and 
well  hung  and  attracted  a great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  writers  of  the 
da\',  one  of  the  most  eminent,  Edmond 
About,  devoting  a whole  page  of  his 
review  in  praising  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  him,  so  much  to  his  surprise. 


the  young  painter  found  himself  -sud- 
denly famous. 

In  explaining  his  choice  of  name,  he 
said  that  he  had  noticed  when  an  Eng- 
lishman was  determined  to  succeed  he 
said  ‘T  Will,”  and  being  determined  to 
be  a painter  in  spite  of  his  family  or 
friends,  he  signed  his  canvas  with  the 
words,  which  have  since  become  one 
name.  Iwill  (pronounced  by  the  French 
e'will). 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  the 
first  institution  in  this  country  to  re- 
ceive this  one-man  show,  after  which 
it  will  then  go  to  a few  other  museums 
in  the  west,  and  while  the  artist  is 
scarcely  known  in  America,  it  is  safe 
to  venture,  that  after  this  exhibition, 
he  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
fortunate  enough  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  his  pictures.  His  reputation  has 
long  been  established  at  home,  in  fact 
it  is  a very  enviable  one,  and  yet  with 
his  great  list  of  honors  to  warrant  the 
arrangements  for  an  exhibition  of  his 
work  in  this  country,  it  was  with  some 
uncertainty  that  the  writer  went  to  look 
at  the  pictures  in  New  York,  but  the 
first  glance  into  the  room  where  they 
were  awaiting  the  frame-maker,  was 
one  of  delight. 

The  first  thing  which  impresses  one 
is  that  the  man  has  been  a most  faith- 
ful student  under  the  best  of  masters, 
for  no  part  of  his  picture  is  slighted  in 
the  emphasis  of  certain  characteristics. 
He  has  a preference  for  the  stud}’  of 
light  and  atmospheric  effects,  but  he 
does  not  sacrifice  design  and  drawing 
in  order  to  show  that  preference. 

He  is  a landscapist  of  the  first  or- 
der,— not  one  whose  work  will  startle 
you,  but  one  who  puts  himself  in  har- 
mony with  his  subject  whatever  it  may 
be  and  catches  the  character  of  it, 
rather  than  injecting  into  whatever  sub- 
ject he  may  be  dealing  with,  some  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  his  own. 
There  "is  not  enough  in  his  pictures  to 
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remind  you  of  another  painter,  but  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  your  mind 
what  you  may  expect  to  see,  let  me 
say  that  Cazan  w\^uld  be  the  man  I 
would  name  as  being  nearest  his  ideal. 

To  go  back  to  what  I will  has  ac- 
complished on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic ; — I am  not  going  to  give  you 
an  itemized  account  of  the  exhibitions 
he  has  been  in  nor  the  honors  he  has 
taken  in  competition  with  the  great 
painters  of  France  in  which  the  country 
abounds,  but  I may  be  able  to  convey 
it  in  a brief  review. 

From  1875  to  1889  he  exhibited  con-, 
tinuously  in  the  Salon  de  la  Societe 
des  Artistes  Francais,  receiving  honor- 
able mention,  1884,  and  a silver  medal 
and  “Hors  Concours”  in  1889.  From 
1890  to  1910,  in  the  Salon  de  la  So- 
ciete National  des  Be'aux-Arts,  he  re- 
ceived many  honors;  four  paintings 
were  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  that  time  for  the  Luxembourg, 
one  for  the  Petit  Palace,  two  were 
bought  by  the  city  of  Paris,  one  by  the 


Museum  Rouen,  and  one  by  the  Mus- 
eum d’Angiers.  In  1900  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Lhiiverselle  he  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal. 

He  is  a member  of  Societe  Xationale 
de  Beaux-Arts ; Societe  des  Artistes 
h'rancais ; Society  Internationale  des 
Beaux-Arts ; Vice-President  de  la  So- 
ciete “Le  Pastel” ; Medaille  d’argent 
1889  Exposition  Universelle ; Officer 
d’Academie ; Medaille  d’Honneura’L’- 
Exposition  de  Barcelona,  Spain ; Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1894,  and 
has  a number  of  other  honors  too  num- 
erous to  mention  in  this  brief  account. 

The  exhibition  which  comes  here  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
of  art,  in  that  it  is  a retrospective  ex- 
hibition, containing  some  of  his  earlier 
works  as  well  as  his  later  efforts,  and 
in  mediums  of  both  oil  and  pastel.  Mr. 
IwBl’s  pastels  will  be  of  especial  in- 
terest, for  they  show  the  trend  of  the 
man’s  ideals  to  good  advantage.  One 
can  read  into  his  works,  as  shown  by 
the  comprehensive  showing  of  pictures 


SYRIA  BY  THE  SEA— Painted  by  F.  E.  Church,  1873 
Presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  James  F.  Joy 
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in  this  exhibition,  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  it  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  cut  out  certain  things  in  a 
picture,  as  to  put  in  others.  He  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  learning  how 
much  he  can  leave  out  and  yet  keep 
the  character  and  the  beauty  of  his 
picture. 

The  forthcoming  catalog  will  be 
rather  more  elaborate  than  those  usu- 
ally issued.  It  will  contain  a biography, 
a list  of  his  honors,  and  a bibliography 
containing  a list  of  the  references  to 
Mr.  Iwill  as  far  as  the\'  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  a list  of  the  paintings 
shown  in  the  exhibition.  It  will  also 
be  illustrated  with  some  of  his  finer 
pictures. 


Samantha  L.  Huntley. 

A group  of  paintings  by  Samantha  L. 
Huntley,  consisting  of  portraits  mostly, 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  October 
15th  for  the  period  of  about  a month. 
Miss  Huntley  has  had  signal  successes 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  human  face,  as 
a number  of  newspaper  clippings  from 
other  cities  where  her  work  has  been 
shown  attest.  Among  her  works  will 
also  be  exhibited  several  copies  of  some 
of  the  world’s  great  pictures,  made  by 
the  artist  when  she  was  in  Europe 
studying. 


Birge  Harrison,  Landscapist. 

Perhaps  no  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture regarding  art,  during  the  past  year, 
is  more  virile  than  “Landscape  Paint- 
ing*’ by  Birge  Harrison.  The  work  is 
philosophical  as  well  as  analytical,  but 
written  with  a spiritedness  which  makes 
it  interesting  to  the  most  casual  reader. 
It  is  the  most  original  work  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  by  far  the  most 
illuminating  book  ever  issued  on  this 
important  phase  of  art,  which  is  today 
receiving  more  attention  from  artists 
and  laymen  alike  than  ever  before. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce 


that  during  the  month  of  November,  an 
exhibition  of  some  twenty  landscapes  by 
Birge  Harrison  will  be  shown.  His 
work  is  not  unkno\vn  to  Detroit,  as  the 
Detroit  museum  has  had  exhibitions  of 
his  painting  in  the  past,  but  his  exhibi- 
tion will  be  of  exceptional  interest  this 
year  because  of  his  book,  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  landscapist  are  laid  bare 
to  the  public. 


“GIRL  AT  PRAYER”  by  Isabel  Ross. 
Bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by 
Miss  Mary  M,  Stevens 


Paintings  by  Childe  Hassam. 

Another  pleasure  in  store  for  the 
people  of  Detroit  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  Childe  Hassam,  al- 
though the  date  of  this  exhibition  is 
not  denitely  fixed  at  this  time.  Childe 
Hassam’s  success  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  too  marked  not  to  have 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  his  work,  and  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  takes  pleasure  in 
anticipating  this  exhibition. 
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"WINDY  DAY  ON  THE  CHANNEL”  by  Robert  Hopkin. 
Bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Miss  Margaret  Horn 


THE  NEW  SITE. 

Frequent  remarks  have  reached  the 
ears  of  the  writer  in  the  Woodward 
avenue  cars,  about  the  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  block  bounded  by  Fred- 
erick and  John  R streets,  and  Farns- 
worth and  Woodward  avenues,  and  he 
has  answered  so  many  inquiries  about 
the  cause  of  the  wonderful  transition, 
that  he  thought  it  was  not  amiss  to 
give  a further  brief  explanation  in  the 
Bulletin. 

A great  many  of  the  questioners  must 
have  failed  to  see  the  newspaper  items 
regarding  the  purchase  by  the  museum 
of  this  piece  of  property,  and  the  block 
next  to  it  further  north,  for  a new 
museum  site,  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  might  be’  well  to  state,  that  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  options  on  the 
Merrill-Palmer  homestead  and  the  Ferry 
properties  in  the  block  next  to  it,  July 
15th,  these  properties  were  purchased  as 
a new  museum  site. 


At  the  trustee  meeting  concluding  the 
purchase,  Mr.  William  C.  Weber,  whose 
untiring  energy  and  belief  in  the  future 
of  Detroit  and  its  art  museum  were  al- 
most wholly  instrumental  in  raising 
funds  for  the  purchase,  was  appointed 
a committee  of  one  to  look  after  and 
remove  the  fences  from  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  block,  and  turn  it  into  a play- 
ground for  the  children  of  that  locality 
until  such  time  as  building  operations 
would  begin. 

Mr.  Weber  has  been  a busy  commit- 
tee. How  well  he  has  done  his  work 
is  now  to  be  seen  any  nice  day  by  those 
who  pass  the  lot.  The  picket  fence 
which  rather  resented  intrusion  has 
been  removed,  the  grass  cut  and  the 
debris  piled  up  and  burned.  Benches 
have  been  placed  in  the  grounds  under 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  and 
swings  for  the  children,  and  young  and 
old  in  the  neighborhood  gather  there  in 
large  numbers  for  recreation. 
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Thus  the  nev-  site  of  the  museum 
has  already  become  of  great  value  to 
the  city  of  Detroit  in  supplying  a much 
needed  public  playground  and  park  in 
that  locality  where  there  was  none. 

People  riding  to  and  from  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Woodward  cars  have  had 
visions  during  the  last  year  or  so,  no 
doubt,  of  seeing  the  beautiful  shade 
trees  in  which  this  block  abounds,  up- 
rooted by  some  enterprising  automobile 
manufacturer  who  wanted  to  go  his 
competitors  one  better  in  the  building 
of  a garage.  But  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity and  public  spiritedness  of  a num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  this  ruth- 
lessness may  be  safely  detached  from 
one’s  mental  picture,  and  in  its  place 
may  grow  a vision  much  more  palatial, 
of  a beautiful  building  surrounded  by 
spacious  public  grounds,  and  abundant 
shade,  in  which  to  house  works  of  art 
worthy  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Subscriptions  Toward  the  Purchase 
of  the  New  Site. 

The  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new 
museum  was  accomplished,  as  indicated 
in  the  July  Bulletin,  through  the  ad- 
vancement by  Mr.  William  C.  Weber 
and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hudson  of  the 
amount  not  already-  subscribed.  These 
gentlemen  felt  sure  that  the  additional 
subscriptions  would  be  forthcoming,  and 
their  faith  was  not  misplaced,  as  a 
number  have  added  their  names  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  To  date  the  fol- 
lowing subscriptions  have  been  made : 


Mr.  C.  A.  Black $10,000.00 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 10,000.00 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Hecker 10,000.00 


Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hudson 10,000.00 

Mr.  William  H.  Murphy 10,000.00 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Merrill- Palmer. . . 10,000.00 

Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker 10,000.00 

Mr.  Joseph  Bo\er 5,000.00 

Mr.  Lem  C.  Bowen 5,000.00 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Jo\' 5,000.00 

Mr.  Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Jr 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Queene  Ferry  Coonley..  5,000.00 
Mrs.  Blanche  Ferry  Hooker. . . 5,000.00 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Leland 5,000.00 

Mr.  W.  C.  Leland 5,000.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Stevens 5.000.00 

Mrs.  William  Ji.  Stevens  (Me- 
morial for  ^lary  M.  Stevens)  5,000.00 
]Mr.  Samuel  L.,  Smith . . . . .f.  5,000.00 

!Mr.  Franklin  H.  Walker 5,do0.00 

Mr.  J.  Harrington  Walker 5,000.00 

Whitney  Realty  Co 5,000.00 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Barbour 5,000.00 

Mr.  William  C.  Weber 5,000.00 

Mr.  George  L.  Beecher '-3.500.00 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Eaton 2,500.00 

Mr.  Marvin  Preston 1,000.00 

!Mr.  Herman  Krolik 1,000.00 

Mr.  Conrad  Pfeiffer 1,000.00 

Mr.  Fred  Sanders 1,000.00 


There  are  also  a number  of  subscrip- 
tions which  are  promised  by  January 
1st,  leaving  something  like  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  yet  to  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Merrill-Pa!mer,  who  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  project,  has  contributed 
a generous  sum,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  .used  for  the  purchase  of  paintings 
in  m^mor}-  of  her  father. 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  coming 
winter  plans  will  be  considered  for  the 
new  building,  the  main  feature  of  which 
will  be  a large  auditorium. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

While  the  employees  of  the  museum 
arc  always  glad  to  be  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Detroit,  there  are  certain 
demands  made  upon  them  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet. 

Every  little  while  the  director  is  asked 
to  make  a long  trip  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  city  to  look  at  a painting  which 
the  owner  feels  sure  is  of  great  value, 
though  he  knows  nothing  of  it  or  its 
history.  If  all  these  calls  were  com- 
plied with  there  would  be  a lot  of  valu- 
able time  wasted,  for  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a hundred  the  supposed 
great  pictures  are  of  no  artistic  or  in- 
trinsic value. 


If  people  will  bring  to*  the  museum 
pictures  on  which  they  want  informa- 
tion, he  is  always  willing  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  of  value 
to  the  owner,  though  in  no  case  will  he 
put  a price  on  them. 

A vast  number  of  self-styled  artists 
are  constantly  in  evidence,  persons  who 
have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  art 
or  its  meaning,  who  take  a few  lessons 
from  some  wandering  so-called  artist 
and  then  decide  that  their  work  is  of 
value  and  should  find  patronage  and  en- 
couragement, not  realizing  that  if  paint- 
ing was  so  easily  acquired  it  would  have 
no  standing.  Sometimes  they  show 
their  work  with  great  pride  and  impres- 
sively tell  you  “I  never  took  a lesson.” 
They  might  as  well  write  a book  with- 
out ever  having  gone  to  school.  If  we 
could  only  get  these  deluded  people  to 
understand  that  real  art  is  the  birth- 
right of  very  few,  and  that  even  then 
results  are  attained  only  after  a long 
and  laborious  apprenticeship  in  the  study 
of  color  and  form — a lot  of  hard  work 
that  usually  ends  in  disappointment  and 
failure;  that  there  must  be  a great  and 
overwhelming  love  for  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  a knowledge  of  all 
her  fleeting  moods  combined  with  great 
skill,  and  even  then  the  artist  knows 
how  far  he  falls  short  of  his  aspira- 
tions. One  of  the  great  painters  after 
a long  life  of  success  said,  “I  have  yet 
to  paint  a really  great  picture.” 

Through  a large  correspondence,  the 
^Museum  is  advised  of  a general  interest 
all  over  the  country  in  museum  work, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  di- 
rector was  greatly  surprised  on  a re- 
cent visit  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities,  to 
find  the  interest  so  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely manifested  in  public  museums 
and  art  galleries,  by  the  delegates  rep- 
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resenting  cities  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Not  only  did  his  audience,  made  up 
of  the  hard  headed,  practical  business 
men  and  politicians,  give  him  the  clos- 
est attention  during  his  address  on  "The 
Value  of  a ^Museum  to  a City,’’  but 
they  personally  expressed  their  interest, 
and  told  him  of  many  cities  where  this 
question  was  before  the  people,  and 
that  in  several  instances  the  movement 
was  well  under  way. 

Today  public  parks  and  play-grounds 
are  as  much  a part  of  the  city's  care 
as  its  public  schools,  and  wh\-  not  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries?  For  during 
the  long  winter  months,  the  museum 
and  gallery  of  art  take  the  place  of  the 
parks  and  play-grounds,  with  the  added^ 
value  that  they  are  educational,  supple- 
menting the  schools  in  the  work  they 
do. 

Sometimes  people  say,  "Well,  of  what 
use  is  all  this  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  to  earn  a living  by  work?’’  and  I 
reply,  "God  help  the  people  of  a city 
or  a nation  that  has  nothing  better  to 
think  of  than  something  to  eat  or 
wear.”  Are  not  the  public  parks  and 
play-grounds  purchased  and  maintained 
at  great  expense  for  the  people  who 
work,  a spot  where  they  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  above  the  green 
trees,  and  where  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  breathe  the  pure  air,  see  the 
flowers,  hear  the  splash  of  fountains  and 
the  songs  of  birds,  and  for  one  brief 
hour  forget  the  worry  and  humdrum 
of  life?" 


Pictures  are  windows  through  which 
we  get  a view  of  springtime  and  har- 
vest, when  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground  like  a shroud,  while  nature 
rests  that  she  may  again  bloom  with  the 
glory  of  summer. 


CLOISONNE  VASE-Chisese 
Bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by 
Miss  Mary  M,  Stevens 


While  a work  of  art  may  belong  to 
a rich  man,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  increases  in  value  and  loses  noth- 
ing by  sharing  it  with  others,  and  this 
is  done  through  the  medium  of  public 
museums. 


NEIGE  FONDANTE-(lcs  quais  dc  Paris) 

Pastel  by  M.  J.  Iwill 

Exhibited  at  L’Exposition  au  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litteraire,  Paris,  1905 
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IMPORTANT  ACQUISITIONS. 

The  visitor  to  the  larger  and  older 
museums  in  this  country  is  happy  in 
linding  well  selected  paintings  by  art- 
ists of  past  decades,  who  have  been 
eclipsed  in  every  particular  in  this  mod- 
ern day  of  production  by  men  better 
equipped  with  technical  knowledge,  and 
broader  vision,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
new  fields  and  new  problems  which  have 
added  to  the  opportunity  of  the  painter 
of  modern  times  which  his  predecessors 
of  a generation  or  two  ago  did  not  have. 
But  the  handicap  only  makes  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  earlier  men  in  a collec- 
tion the  more  interesting,  for  it  shows 
the  stride  that  has  been  made  in  a few 
short  years  in  American  art  and  Ameri- 
can life  and  ideas.  Through  these  ex- 
amples of  the  earlier  artists  we  are 
able  to  make  comparison  with  art  of 
the  present. 


These  paintings  by  earlier  men  must 
have,  of  course,  some  qualities  to  recom- 
mend them  besides  chronology ; the  es- 
sentials of  a picture  must  be  there.  They 
must  be  able  through  some  character- 
istic or  quality  to  come  within  the  fold 
as  works  of  art. 

During  the  quarter  just  elapsed,  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  come  into 
possession  of  two  paintings  which  are 
highly  prized  because  they  are  by  the 
American  artists  of  the  past,  and  good 
examples  of  the  painter. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Joy  Gift. 

One  of  these,  entitled  “Syria  by  the 
Sea,”  is  by  F.  E.  Church,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  museum  by  Mrs.  James  F.  Joy.  The 
subject  is  oriental  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, and  is  painted  with  a fidelity  that 
is  characteristic  of  painters  of  that 
group  known  as  the  Hudson  river 


LE  CALVAIRE  d'ETAPLES— Fr.^.sce 
By  M.  J.  Iwill 
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LA  J^OUTE  PRES  FONTAINEBLEAU— France 
Pastel  by  M.  J.  IwiU 


school,  the  influence  of  which  was 
felt  long  after.  This  painting  by 
Church  was  executed  in  1873  and  in  it 
the  artist  has  striven  for  something  be- 
sides the  mere  topography  of  the  scene ; 
his  effort  has  been  to  get  the  effect  of 
sunrise  through  the  mist,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  this  is  only  bounded  by  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  time. 

For  while  many  have  striven  for  these 
effects  it  is  of  comparatively  recent 
years  that  the  artist  has  met  with  any 
great  degree  of  success  in  the  handling 
of  light  and  air. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Stevens’  Bequest. 

The  other,  entitled  ‘“October  Morning 
in  Xew  Hampshire,*’  is  by  \V.  L.  Son- 
tag.  one  of  the  most  typical  figures  in 
the  Hudson  river  school,  whose  pains- 
taking portrayal  of  a bit  of  landscape 
is  decried  by  the  modern  spirit,  but  was 
nevertheless  a part  of  the  fabric  out  of 
which  has  evolved  the  American  land- 
scape painter  whose  place  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world’s  great  artists 


today.  The  canvas  is  small  but  repre- 
sentative. 

Miss  Stevens  also  l^ft  by  bequest  an- 
other painting.  “Girl  at  Prayer,’’  by 
Isabel  Ross,  an-  artist  of  considerable 
merit  who  has  studied  some  years  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Margaret  Horn  Bequest. 

Through  the  bequest  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Horn,  a teacher  in  the  High  school, 
whose  sad  death  ended  a most  useful 
career  in  this  city,  the  museum  came 
into  possession  of  a painting  by  Robert 
Hopkin,  called  "Windy  Day  on  the 
Channel.”  which  is  of  interest  to  every 
Detroiter  • where  Hopkin  did  his  life 
work,  and  where  his  name  is  a house- 
hold word.  The  picture  is  typical  of 
the  veteran  marine  painter’s  most  sought 
for  pictures.  The  sa!t-spray.  lashing 
with  fury  a red  bell-buoy,  is  a note  of 
color  which  brings  one’s  eye  pleasantly 
into  the  picture. 

Just  as  there  are  some  historical  paint- 
ers whose  canvasses  are  necessary  to 
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the  completion  of  a museum  collection, 
so  there  are  local  painters  without  an 
example  of  whose  work  a collection  of 
pictures  in  that  locality  would  be  in- 
complete. This  is  true  of  Hopkin  and 
Detroit,  and  Miss  Horn’s  bequest  is 
most  acceptable. 

Collection  of  Baskets. 

In  addition  to  the  paintings  be- 
queathed by  Miss  Mary  Stevens,  she 
left  a large  collection  of  basketry, — over 
a hundred  examples, — many  of  them  fine 
examples  of  artistic  weaving,  picked  up 
all  over  the  world,  and  hence  of  a great 
deal  of  value  to  the  student  of  eth- 
nology. Baskets  are  not  often  the 
choice  of  a collector  as  an  outlet  for 
their  means  and  energy,  for  they  are 
rather  cumbersome,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  Miss  Stevens’  enthusiasm  was  often 
dampened  by  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion, but  she  derived  endless  pleasure 
from  them  after  her  return  home,  and 


her  disposition  of  the  collection  to  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  promises  to 
give  others  in  the  city  which  was  her 
hopje,  a great  deal  of  enjoyment. 

Historical  Portrait  Secured. 

Every  now  and  then  a portrait  of  an 
old  Detroiter  finds  its  way  to  the  mus- 
eum. Often  they  are  far  from  being 
works  of  art,  but  are  of  value  in  a 
historical  sense  and  should  be  rescued 
from  oblivion.  The  museum  deems  it 
wise  to  take  care  of  these  portraits  and 
other  material  which  is  preserved  until 
such  time  as  there  will  be  established  in 
the  city  an  historical  museum,  when  this 
material  will  be  of  great  value. 

Thus  the  art  museum  is  proving  its 
usefulness,  in  other  ways  as  well  as 
bringing  together  many  fine  works  of 
art,  which  is  its  purpose,  for  it  is  pre- 
serving material  which  is  a part  of  the 
traditions  and  history  of  our  city. 

Recently  Hon.  Sol  White  of  Windsor, 


MR.  IWILL’S  SUMMER  HOME  AT  SEVRES-France 
Pastel  Number  21  in  the  Detroit  Exhibition 
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through  the  kind  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Burton,  presented  a portrait  of  Mr. 
David  Smart,  a former  citizen  who  at 
one  time  owned  the  block  at  the  corner 
of  Woodward  and  Jefferson  avenues, 
now  known  as  the  Merrill  block,  and 
who  was  prominent  in  the  early  affairs 
of  the  city. 

A Loan  by  Commander  C.  D.  Stearns 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Among  the  interesting  loans  to  the 
museum  is  that  of  Commander  C.  D. 
Stearns,  U.  S.  X.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns 
are  both  enthusiastic  collectors,  and  hav- 
ing no  permanent  home,  felt  that  others 
might  receive  some  pleasure  from  view- 
ing the  material  they  have  picked  up  in 
various  out-of-the-way  places. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  is  to  be  seen  a number  of 
pieces  loaned  by  them. 

Lying  at  anchor  in  Detroit,  on 
a trip  up  the  lakes,  they  visited  the 
museum,  and  while  there  kindly  offered 
to  loan  some  of  their  collections. 

Their  efforts  in  collecting  have  not 
been  confined  in  any  one  direction,  hence 


the  articles  cannot  be  grouped  in  one 
department.  In  the  picture  galleries 
will  be  found  several  small  paintings 
of  'more  than  passing  interest  by  E. 
Douglas  and  Alex  Fournier,  while 
among  the  ceramics  are  wedgewood 
plates  \Vhich  will  delight  the  lover  of 
that  which  is  quaint  and  rare,  and  only 
found  now  and  then  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  nooks.  Some  pieces  of  old  Shef- 
field plate,  so  much  sought  now,  and  a 
number  of  other  interesting  articles 
form  a part  of  the  loan.  Quaint  old 
candlesticks  so  dear  to  our  grand- 
mothers. with  a satin  sheen  that  only 
time  and  care  can  give,  and  whose 
sparkle  on  the  old  time  dresser  was  a 
joy  that  grew  in  your  memory  as  the 
years  rolled  by. 

Some  time  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns 
have  given  up  the  roving  life  demanded 
by  Uncle  Sam,  all  these  things  will 
brighten  their  own  home.  In  the 
meantime  they  will  prove  a source  of 
interest  and  will  recall  old  colonial  days 
to  the  curious  visitor  who  wanders  amid 
the  cases  at  the  Art  Museum. 
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ACQUISITIONS. 


FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Mary  Stevens  bequeathed  a 
Chinese  cloisonne  vase  in  the  older  and 
better  style  of  decoration,  and  two  oil 
paintings,  ‘‘Girl  at  Prayer,'’  by  Isabel 
Ross,  and  “October  ^lorning  in  New 
Hampshire,”  by  W.  L.  Sontag. 

L.  W.  Hallock  gave  an  oil  painting 
by  Mortimer  L.  Smith,  a former  Detroit 
artist. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Joy  gave  an  oil  paint- 
ing by  F.  E.  Church,  entitled  “Syria 
by  the  Sea.” 

Miss  ^Margaret  Horn  bequeathed  an 
oil  painting  by  Robert  Hopkin  entitled 
“Windy  Day  on  the  Channel.” 

Mrs.  J.  Henry  Rathbone  loaned  an 
old  canvas,  “Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,” 
artist  unknown. 

Mr.  Conrad  H.  Smith  loaned  a hand 
woven  tapestr}',  a historical  subject. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

Mr.  Ernest  Poiczynski  loaned  nine 
pairs  of  antlers,  obtained  in  Africa,  as 
follows : African  buffalo,  gensboke 

elana,  Rome  antelope,  kudoo  spring- 
boke,  sechi,  sable  antelope  and  Hart- 
beest  or  horned  horse. 

Mrs.  ^lary  S.  Cawlan  gave  a box 
containing  shells  and  specimens  of  coral 
in  a glass  case. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bell  gave  a mastodon  tusk. 


LIBRARY 

Heinemann  Galerie,  Munchen,  gave  a 
cop\'  of  its  1910-11  catalog  of  paintings. 

Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins  gave  a copy 
of  the  DeLuxe  catalog  of  the  art  collec- 
tion formed  by  J.  H.  Stebbins. 

HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Hon.  Sol  White  gave  an  old  portrait 
of  David  Smart,  an  early  Detroit  resi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Merrill  B.  ]\Iills  gave  a piece  of 
cable  and  a bronze  gun  wheel,  relics 
of  the  ill-fated  battleship  Maine. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Ford  gave  eleven  photo- 
graphs, portraits  of  American  Indians. 

^Ir.  Joseph  Brow  gave  an  old  spin- 
ning wheel  in  good  condition. 

Coins. 

Mr.  Ernest  Poiczynski  loaned  a frame 
containing  U.  S.  one-cent  pieces — issues 
of  1909  of  which  there  are  four  va- 
rieties. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ETHNOLOGY 

Miss  Mary  Stevens  bequeathed  a col- 
lection of  baskets  over  one  hundred  in 
number  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Also  a circular  folding  fan. 

Mr.  George  Svajlieric  gave  a beau- 
tifully carved  gourd. 
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GRAND  CANAL  ET  SAN  GIORGIO— Venice 
Pastel  by  M.  J.  Iwill 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

The  Bulletin  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. Any  of  the  attendants  will  sup- 
ply it  to  those  wishing  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  museum. 

Visitors  specially  interested  in  one  de- 
partment or  object  may  save  themselves 
time  by  asking  for  information  of  the 
attendants  in  any  of  the  various  gal- 
leries or  rooms.  These  young  men  have 
most  of  them  been  at  the  museum  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  are  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  collections  under  their 
charge. 

The  eighteenth  annual  series  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  talks  at  the  museum 
which  have  been  . so  popular  in  years 
past,  will  begin  Sunday,  October  30th, 
at  2 :30  o’clock.  Emphasis  must  again 


be  placed  on  the  fact  that  children  under 
fifteen  cannot  be  admitted  owing  to  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  auditorium. 

Director  Griffith  will  use  as  his  sub- 
ject for  the  first  lecture,  “Know  Your 
Own  Country.” 

A new  edition  of  the  “Handbook  of 
Paintings  by  the  Old  Masters”  has  just 
been  issued,  in  which  are  catalogued  the 
paintings  presented  to  the  museum  by 
the  late  James  E.  Scripps,  and  those 
more  recently  added  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Scripps.  A number  of  fine  halftone 
plates  of  the  paintings  are  included,  to- 
gether with  a portrait  of  Mr.  Scripps 
and  much  valuable  information.  The 
stock  in  the  catalogue  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  press  work,  most  com- 
mendable. The  catalog  will  sell  at  the 
small  sum  of  ten  cents. 
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Hours  of  Admission. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
FREE  every  day  in  the  week  from  9 
a.  m,  to  4 p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  when 
the  hours  are  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 


Catalogs. 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir 
postal  cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance 
and  in  the  galleries. 


Gifts  and  Bequests. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  receives 
endovTuents  and  gifts  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  general  or  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  Museum,  and  gifts  and  loans 
of  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  objects 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  differ- 
ent departments. 


Contribution  Boxes. 

Contributions  placed  in  the  boxes  in  the 
Statuary  Court  wiU  be  used  as  a People’s 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  art. 
Visitors  desiring  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  Museum 
may  do  so  by  placing  here  any  sum  they 
see  fit. 


Copying.  . 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  'Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wisl.es  to  study 
or  copy  objects  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tions. There  are  hundreds  of  objects 
which  would  suggest  form  or  design 
for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty.  Ap- 
plication made  to  the  attendants  in 
charge  will  receive  attention. 


/’o 
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IMPORTANT  ACQUISITIONS. 


Bequest  of  $10,000. 

The  news  has  just  come  to  us  through 
the  daily  papers,  that  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  the  recipient  of  a $10,- 
000  bequest  from  Miss  Octavia  William 
Bates,  formerly  of  Detroit,  but  at  the 
time  of  her  death  a resident  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  Harper  Hospital,  Library 
of  the  Department  of  Law,  University 
of  Michigan,  Detroit  High  School  and 
the  Detroit  Local  Council  of  Women 
also  received  liberal  bequests. 

A Painting  by  Birge  Harrison  Pur- 
chased. 

.Another  painting  has  been  added  to 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  through  the  purchase 
by  the  E.xecutive  Committee,  of  Birge 
Harrison's  “Fifth  .Avenue  at  Twilight,’' 
which  was  in  his  exhibition  at  the 
Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
canvasses  technically.  For  his  purpose 
in  painting  a street  in  a great  metro- 
politan city,  with  its  unlovely  sky- 
scrapers. the  artist  has  in  this  picture 
chosen  that  witching  hour  between  day- 
light and  darkness.  It  has  been  a rainy 
day,  and  the  street  lamps  and  the  shop 
window  lights  already  lighted,  are  mir- 
rored in  irridescent  hues  on  the  wet 
pavement.  .At  the  end  of  the  street, 
where  a bit  of  sky  is  discernible,  a 
break  in  the  storm  cloud  has  come, 
holding  forth  hope  for  a brighter  day 
to  follow.  A charming  purple  haze 
throws  its  mantle  over  the  spires  of 


the  church,  and  the  immense  commer- 
cial structures,  obscuring  all  but  their 
outline,  but  giving  the  painter  an  op- 
portunity to  display  his  sense  of  color 
and  tone. 

It  is  a matter  of  gratification  that 
the  Aluseum  is  acquiring  so  many  good 
examples  of  .American  landscape  paint- 
ers, for  there  is  no  group  of  land- 
scapists who  are  doing  such  virile 
paintings  in  the  world  today  as  the’ 
.American  School.  It  is  the  one  line 
of  work  being  done  by  .American  paint- 
ers that  is  recognized  as  a distinct 
.American  school. 

Birge  Harrison  occupies  a peculiar 
position  among  the  .American  land- 
scapists; a man  of  excellent  technical 
training  acquired  in  the  usual  channels, 
viz : by  a course  of  instruction  in  the 
Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  under  Cabanel  at  the  Fcolc  des 
Beaux  .Arts,  and  Carolus  Duran  at 
Paris,  he  sought  the  expression  of  his 
own  personality  in  .American  sceiies. 
In  this  he  was  only  one  of  a number 
of  men  of  similar  training.  Bnt  he  is 
in  addition  to  being  a successful  ex- 
ponent of  the  .American  Landscape 
School,  a sort  of  high-priest  or  prophet 
of  the  movement,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  interpreting  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, and  its  hopes  in  an  illuminating 
book  on  “Landscape  Painting.”  pub- 
lished last  year,  and  in  an  article  on 
the  “Woodstock  School  of  Painting” 
in  .Art  and  Progress.  September.  1910. 

It  usually  devolves  upon  at  least  two 
men  to  bring  any  movement  in  the  .Art 
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World  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
people.  The  Artist  creates  the  work 
of  Art,  the  Critic  interprets  it.  The 

former  seldom  exercises  the  power  of 
the  latter.  The  one  expresses  an  idea 
in  terms  of  color  and  form,  the  other 

in  terms  of  logic  and  analysis.  It  is 

seldom  that  an  artist  delves  into  the 

whys  and  wherefores,  hut  Birge  Har- 
rison is  an  exception. 

He  expresses  himself  well  in  his 
paintings.  His  view-point  is  very  con- 
clusive ; he  tells  you  equally  well  what 
he  was  driving  at  in  his  writings. 

Inspired  people  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  with  a fairly  good  line  of 
demarcation.  One  drifts  along,  setting 
about  a task  when  some  still  small 
voice  dictates,  and  works  feverishly 
over  it  at  intermittant  periods.  This 
class  has  come  to  be  known  generally 
as  geniuses.  They  have  creative  talent 
as  the  spirit  seems  to  move  them,  and 
their  constructive  abilities  are  quite 
apart  from  their  training  oftentimes. 

The  other  has  a great  inspired  idea, 
ever  present  within  them,  and  every 
act  and  thought  looks  toward  its  ac- 
complishment— toward  the  placing  of  it 
into  concrete  form.  Their  genius  con- 
sists largely  of  hard  work. 

Both  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing masterpieces  in  the  world  of 
Art;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  has  been 
the  greater  factor  in  making  the  world 
in  which  we  live  an  aesthetic  one.  Each 
has  had  his  day,  no  doubt,  but  today 
the  latter  seems  to  have  his  inning,  and 
in  all  walks  of  life,  it  is  the  man  with 
the  great  idea,  whose  every  intent  is 
toward  the  building  up  of  that  idea 
into  a fact,  who  receives  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  man 
who  has  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  a great  purpose  that  the  Museum 
of  Art  will  have  this  winter,  as  an  ex- 
hibitor, is  Birge  Harrison.  He  exhib- 
ited a group  of  twenty  of  his  paintings 


in  one  of  the  small  east  galleries  of  the 
Museum  in  November,  in  every  one  of 
which  one  may  read  the  artist’s  creed, 
“See  things  en  masse,  with  the  ‘big 
vision’,”  “Render  the  whole  of  a given 
picture  motive  rather  than  paint  a still 
life  picture  of  its  component  parts,” 
“Give  the  mood  of  a motive  rather 
than  a scientific  statement  of  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  fields  and  mountains  that 
make  up  its  elements.” 

The  subjects  of  the  paintings  were 
not  particularly  fascinating,  but  his  ex- 
pressed intention  to  do  a certain  thing, 
and  his  manner  of  executing  it  are  ex- 
ceedingly so.  Up  around  Quebec,  he 
has  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
East,  the  West,  and  North  and  South, 
and  painted  the  things  within  his 
vision.’  “The  Lower  Town,  Quebec,” 
would  pass  the  notice  of  almost  any- 
one as  a picture  possibility.  From  a 
high  point  you  look  down  upon  those 
old  roofs  of  the  French  dwellings,  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  out  beyond  to  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a colorless 
grey  day,  but  the  result  is  very  effective. 
The  old  houses  are  full  of  color,  as 
unobtrusive  in  the  painting  as  it  would 
be  in  actuality; — so  much  so  that  the 
average  observer  would  not  see  it  in 
either. 

Individual  canvasses  analyzed  reveal 
the  fact  that  this  artist  does  nothing 
haphazard.  He  has  a great  underly- 
ing principle  and  selects  the  things 
compatible  with  the  truths  he  wishes 
to  convey. 

A Cash  Bequest. 

When  the  late  'Sirs.  Kate  Minor’s 
will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the 
Detroit  IMuseum  of  Art  was  bequeathed 
two  paintings  and  whatever  sum  of 
money  should  remain  in  bank  after  cer- 
tain bequests  and  claims  had  been  paid. 
When  the  two  pictures  were  delivered 
at  the  Museum,  IMrs.  Watson,  Mrs. 
Minor’s  sister,  following  the  wishes  of 
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Mrs.  Minor,  added  a very  large  luim- 
.ber  of  books  on  Art  and  a valual)le 
collection  of  photographs  which  had 
heen  gathered  during  the  deceased's 
% trips  abroad,  and  yesterday  the  executor 
of  the  estate,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Baldwin, 
turned  over  to  the  Museum  the  sum  of 
$3,053. 5f).  This  sum  will  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  paintings,  which  will 
be  credited  to  the  Mrs.  Kate  Minor 
bequest. 

This  makes  three  separate  sums 
which  the  Museum  has  come  into  poses- 
sion  of  for  the  purchase  of  paintings, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  others  which  will  follow  later, 
showing  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Museum. 

A Painting  by  Iwill  Given. 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Borgmeyer,  of  New  York  City,  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  Iwill  exhibition  by  loaning  a num- 
ber of  pictures  from  his  private  col- 
lection, the  Museum  has  acquired  one 
of  the  paintings  by  this  distinguished 
French  artist,  entitled  ‘‘Evening  on  the 
Dunes.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
later  works.  Low  in  tone,  it  depicts 
the  dunes  at  evening  after  a rainy  day. 
the  atmosphere  still  charged  with 
moisture.  To  the  left  center  of  the 
picture  is  a group  of  fishermen’s  huts, 
while  just  beyond  there  is  just  the  sug- 
gestion of  old  ocean.  Two  figures 
trudging  over  the  brow  of  the  dune 
add  human  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  picture  is  at  present  with  the 
collection  being  exhibited  in  other 
cities,  but  will  be  returned  to  Detroit 
in  the  spring,  where  it  will  take  its 
place  in  the  permanent  collection. 


At  the  Trustee  meeting  held  January 
9th,  the  following  officers  and  commit- 
tees were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Bryant  Walker. 

Vice-President — J.  L.  Hudson. 

Treasurer — Percy  Ives. 

Secretary'  and  Director — A.  H.  Grif- 
fith. 

Assistant  Director — Clyde  II.  Bur- 
roughs. 

Executive  Committee — J.  L.  Hudson, 
Percy  Ives,  John  McKibbin. 


EXHIBITIONS  NOW  ON. 

1 hree  Special  Exhibitions  are  being 
shown  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 
Paintings  by  Jules  Guerin,  most  of  them 
of  the  Orient;  Etchings  and  Drawings 
by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  and  “Homes  of 
the  Men  of  1S30”  and  other  paintings 
by  Alexis  Eournier. 

Pictures  by  Jules  Guerin. 

Jules  Guerin,  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1866,  has  followed  a course  quite  un- 
paralleled in  the  world  of  painting.  Like 
a majority  of  the  students  of  his  day, 
he  was  a pupil  of  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  and  here  he 
learned  the  essentials,  drawing,  form 
and  color,  as  did  his  contemporaries. 
But  his  constructive  ability  led  him 
into  channels  quite  outside  of  anything 
before  attempted,  and  with  his  wonder- 
ful draughtsmanship,  and  blocks  of 
clear  color,  he  conveys  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  land  he  is  in  in  so  forceful  a 
way  that  one  is  not  apt  to  confuse  it 
with  another  part  of  the  world  en- 
tirely. The  architectural  features  of  a 
country  seem  to  appeal  to  him,  and  he 
can  give  one  a picture  of  the  Oriental 
mosque,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
of  a Baalbec  Temple,  with  architectural 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  convey, 
hy  proper  composition,  an  idea  of  size 
and  spaciousness,  and  give  a pictorial 
point  of  view,  so  that  they  fall  within 
their  proper  classification  as  pictures. 
The  artist  has  an  enviable  list  of  hon- 
ors awarded  him  at  different  exhibi- 
tions for  his  splendid  work. 

Lester  G.  Hornby’s  Drawings,  and 
Etchings. 

Lester  G.  Hornby’s  work  is  already 
known  to  Detroit  people  through  his 
exhibition  two  years  ago  of  a group 
of  charming  etchings.  This  year  the 
East  Gallery  has  a more  compre- 
hensive showing  of  the  work  of  this 
talented  artist.  A group  of  water- 
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color  drawings  is  a feature  seldom 
seen,  and  makes  his  exhibition  quite 
unique.  He  has  used  his  colors  in 
making  a series  of  sketches  much  as 
he  would  use  a piece  of  charcoal  or 
pencil,  and  with  a marked  success.  His 
water-color  drawings  are  full  of  vigor 
with  a great  part  of  the  conventional 
technique  of  a drawing  left  out.  The 
essentials  are  all  there,  expressed  or 
implied,  making  a bold  characterization 
of  his  scene,  with  the  non-essentials 
missing. 

Mr.  Hornby's  water-colors  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  show  in  some  instances, 
such  as  “Dunes  and  Sea,”  his  famili- 
arity with  Japanese  prints.  They  have 
all  the  delicacy  in  color  and  composi- 
tion of  the  better  work  of  the  far 
East,  so  much  admired  at  the  present 
time. 

The  etchings  of  Old  Paris,  Tunis. 
Spain  and  other  countries  still  further 
show  Mr.  Hornby's  thorough  equipment 
as  an  artist.  Many  of  these  were  in  the 
collection  a year  ago,  but  they  are  well 
worth  a second  visit. 

Homes  of  the  Men  of  1830. 

Alexis  J.  Fournier,  an  American 
artist,  has  a collection  of  paintings  in 
oil.  of  which  twenty  were  painted 
around  Barbizon,  and  are  interesting 
because  they  depict  the  homes  of  Mil- 
let, Corot,  Daubigny,  Daumier,  Diaz, 
Barye,  Rousseau  and  others,  of  that 
little  colony  of  kindred  spirits  whose 
return  to  nature  for  subjects  did  so 
much  to  propagate  landscape  painting, 
and  who  are  today  celebrated  through- 
out all  lands.  The  artist  on  a visit 
to  that  country  some  years  ago,  while 
making  a sketch  of  one  of  the  homes 
of  these  men.  whom  all  landscape 
artists  revere,  saw  the  ruthless  hand 
of  progress  begin  its  descent  upon  the 
place,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  these 
living  evidences  which  are  the  remain- 
ing earthly  ties  of  these  men,  would  be 


a thing  of  the  past,  and  he  decided  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  hal- 
lowed spots  to  all  nature  lovers,  in 
paint.  He  has  done  it  so  well  that  his 
pictures  of  the  homes  of  Millet, 
Jacque,  Diaz  and  others  reflect  in  a 
way  the  character  of  these  men. 

But  apart  from  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  subject.  “The  Homes  of 
the  Men  of  1S30*’  are  not  the  most 
fascinating  of  Mr.  Fournier’s  works. 
His  American  landscapes  show  a grasp 
of  distinct  American  scenes,  untinctured 
by  foreign  influence,  which  is  a great 
credit  to  the  painter.  In  them  one  may 
read  the  belief  of  the  artist,  that  sub- 
jects in  this  country  are  quite  sufficient, 
that  there  is  a joy  in  doing  the  land- 
scape at  home,  which  makes  him  forget 
to  long  for  the  art  atmosphere  of  for- 
eign fields. 

ACQUISITIONS. 

Mrs.  Kate  Minor  bequeathed  $3053.56, 
which  was  paid  by  her  executor,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Baldwin. 

By  purchase,  an  oil  painting,  “Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twilight,"  by  Birge  Harri- 
son, was  added  to  the  collection. 

Charles  L.  Borgmeyer,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  gave  an  oil  painting  by  M.  J. 
Iwill,  entitled  “Evening  on  the  Dunes.” 

Miss  Caroline  Godfroy  gave  a book 
on  Genoa,  containing  a facsimile  letter 
of  Columbus,  which  was  bound  together 
with  a book  on  Columbus,  given  by  A. 
H.  Griffith,  and  placed  in  the  library. 

The  Daughter  of  1S12  loaned  a large 
cannon  ball  and  two  nails  from  a Brit- 
ish gunboat  sunk  in  the  Thames  River 
in  the  War  of  1S12. 

Mr.  Frederick  Rohnert  gave  two  hand 
wrought  nails. 

Lt.-Commander  C.  D.  Stearns  added 
to  his  loans  a small  oil  sketch  by  C.  F. 
Ryder,  and  a luster  tea-pot. 

Miss  Delia  Curtis,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  gave  a hand-embroidered  collar, 
pointed  design,  a hand-embroidered  col- 
lar, open  work,  vines,  etc.,  a fine  old 
lace  collar  fifty  years  old,  and  a fine 
lace  collar,  somewhat  torn,  sixty  years 
old. 

Mr.  Elden  Currier  gave  a facsimile 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

January  1st,  1911,  saw  the  close  of 
twenty  years  of  continuous  service  as 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  of  A.  H.  Griffith,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  1st,  from  3:30  to 
5:30,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Museum  held,  in  the  Main  Gallery,  a 
public  reception.  In  order  to  make  it 
of  as  popular  a character  as  possible, 
and  thus  have  it  in  keeping  with  Mr. 
Griffith’s  work  of  popularizing  the 


Museum  of  Art,  the  Trustees  issued 
no  invitations  c.xcept  those  through  the 
public  press  of  the  city. 

The  public  reception  served  a two- 
fold purpose,  viz : that  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
An  Museum  in  Detroit,  and  of  bring- 
ing out  as  many  people  as  possible  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  its  work, 
and  that  of  paying  the  respects  due  to 
the  individual  who  has  watched  its 
every  step  and  development,  who  has 
given  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  its  upbuilding. 

It  is  a fitting  time  to  look  back  in 
retrospect  at  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Museum  of  Art  in  Detroit,  when 
the  institution  is  on  the  eve  of  a new 
epoch.  Director  Griffith's  twenty  years 
have  been  years  of  struggle,  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  people,  the  support 
of  the  city,  and  the  assurance  of  indi- 
viduals of  wealth  that  they  would  lend 
their  maintenance  and  their  greater  op- 
portunity for  culture  to  the  project. 
The  interest  of  the  people  and  the 
schools  has  long  been  a matter  of 
weekly  comment.  The  city  of  Detroit 
does  not  open  its  purse  and  scatter 
shekels  promiscuously ; it  had  to  be 
shown  that  the  institution  was  worthy 
of  every  dollar  expended  in  its  behalf, 
yet  it  has  treated  the  institution  most 
generously  in  maintaining  the  current 
e.xpenses,  which,  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  is  no  small  item.  The  sup- 
port of  those  individuals  of  wealth  and 
culture,  without  whom  a Museum  of 
Art  cannot  exist,  is  manifest  in  the 
many  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  collec- 
tions and  in  the  generous  spirit  shown 
in  the  purchase  of  the  most  magnificent 
museum  site  boasted  by  any  Museum 
of  .\rt  in  the  United  States  only  last 
summer,  all  of  which  augurs  well  for 
the  twenty  years  to  come. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  under  the  title,  "The  Year 
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in  Review,”  the  most  clinching  argu- 
ment wh}'  a city  should  maintain  a 
Museum  of  Art  is  apparent.  It  is  not 
a banner  year  as  far  as  the  sum  total 
of  acquisitions  is  concerned,  and  yet 
the  city  of  Detroit  made  over  1300  per 
cent  on  its  investment.  It  gave  to  the 
Museum  last  year  for  maintenance  $19,- 
462,  and  received  in  return  at  a con- 
servative estimate  property  valued  at 
$260,000  from  gifts  and  bequests.  So 
from  the  cold,  hard  financial  standpoint 
alone,  does  the  Museum  of  Art  pay? 

Had  the  sum  of  $19,462  been  spent 
by  the  city  on  its  Museum  of  Art,  and 
not  a dollar  received  from  gifts  and  be- 
quests, I would  still  maintain  that  the 
people  of  Detroit  had  their  money's 
worth  in  the  exhibitions,  the  lectures, 
and  the  co-operation  along  educational 
lines  with  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  city,  but  in  addition  to  perform- 
ing these  offices  in  the  public's  behalf, 
to  acquire  thirteen  times  as  much  prop- 
erty from  other  sources,  as  the  legacy 
of  every  girl  and  boy  in  Detroit,  ought 
to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  community. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  so  many 
signs  of  future  prosperity  for  an  insti- 
tution which  has  had  such  a struggle 
for  existence.  The  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  fills  several  pages  of  its 
annual  report  listing  the  endowments 
which  have  been  left  by  citizens  in  sums 
ranging  from  $500  to  $100,000,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions, but  recognition  only  came  after 
an  uphill  fight.  Detroit  is  bound  to 
recognize  and  support  in  a similar  man- 
ner a Museum  of  Art,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  that  time  has  been 
reached,  and  that  citizens  of  wealth  in 
this  city  will  provide  for  the  future  of 
institutions  as  well  as  that  of  their 
families. 


RECENT  EXHIBITIONS  RE- 
VIEWED. 

Francis  P.  Paulus 

home  from  abroad,  where  he  has  spent 
the  past  eight  years,  held,  during  the 
month  of  December,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  oil  and  pastel  in  the  East 
Galleries.  The  opening  view  of  the 
exhibition  took  place  Thursday  evening, 
December  8th,  at  which  the  artist  was 
present  to  meet  his  many  friends  and 
renew  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Paulus  is  remembered  by  nearly 
everyone  for  his  self-sacrificing  efforts 
in  the  aesthetic  uplift  of  the  community 
as  Associate  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy.  His  progress  as  shown  in 
his  pictures  was  a revelation  to  even 
his  most  sanguine  friends. 

A man’s  best  hours  put  in  in  the 
class-room  leaves  him  little  time  or 
inspiration  to  develop  his  ability.  Mr. 
Paulus,  after  years  of  struggle,  reached 
that  conclusion,  and  one  day  chose 
perhaps  the  more  rugged  path  of  the 
two,  but  decided  he  would  paint,  and 
he  left  Detroit,  and  in  eight  short  years 
his  personality,  untrammelled  by  system 
and  routine,  has  blossomed  forth.  De- 
troit did  not  forget  him  in  that  time — 
he  did  not  give  it  the  opportunity,  for 
every  now  and  then  a part  of  the  news 
of  the  world  was  some  honor  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Paulus.  That  he  should 
‘‘arrive,’’  as  the  expression  goes,  in  so 
short  a time,  is  not  very  remarkable 
to  those  who  know  him.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  his  training  in  former 
years  had  been  most  thorough,  a pupil 
as  he  was,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts.  Royal  Academy  in 
Munich,  and  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
under  Bonnat  at  Paris.  With  all  this 
behind  him,  and  his  style  practically 
formed,  he  struck  out  boldly,  and  did 
not  have  to  feel  his  way,  as  a younger 
man  with  less  preparation  would  have 
done,  consequently  the  surprise  that 
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one  feels  at  first  seeing  his  wonderful 
progress  and  mastery  of  himself,  is 
easily  explained. 

His  portraiture  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, but  in  his  landscapes, — his  street 
scenes  around  Bruges,  with  the  fine 
sense  of  atmosphere,  and  animated  by 
figures  of  market  women,  he  seems  to 
have  struck  his  forte. 

Many  of  his  pictures  made  around 
the  Dead  City  of  Belgium,  of  which 
the  artist  is  so  fond,  are  done  in  pastel, 
and  this  medium  in  his  hands  has  come 
to  be  quite  as  satisfactory  a means  of 
expressing  his  views  as  oil.  He  is 
another  exponent  of  pastel  colors, 
which  were  tabooed  only  a few  short 
years  ago  as  being  only  fit  for  the  exe- 
cution of  pretty  pictures  of  still  life, 
or  idealized  landscapes,  but  which  in 
the  hands  of  strong  men  of  the  present 
generation  have  come  to  rival  oil  colors 
as  a means  of  expression. 

A very  gratifying  phase  of  the  exhi- 
bition to  the  artist  and  to  the  Museum 
was  the  sale  of  several  of  his  pictures 
to  Detroiters. 

Chicago  Society  of  Etchers. 

During  the  month  of  December  a 
small  collection  of  etchings  by  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Etchers  were  shown  in 
the  Main  Gallery,  where  they  created 
a very  favorable  impression.  There 
were  fifteen  exhibitors,  showing  fifty 
etchings,  only  three  each,  but  the  charm 
of  the  exhibition  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  small  but  select  number  of  pictures 
contributed  by  each  member.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  good,  when 
out  of  a year's  work  each  contributor 
exhibited  only  his  three  best  works. 

Small  exhibitions  are  always  better 
than  large  ones  if  careful  selection  is 
made.  Some  one-man  exhibitors  realize 
this,  and  some  do  not,  but  if  they  would 
leave  the  selection  of  a representative 
collection  to  some  competent  friend,  the 
standard  of  their  work  would  be  greatly 


elevated.  A man  who  exhibits  every- 
thing he  has  painted  gives  the  public  a 
fine  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
his  weaknesses,  if  he  has  any. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  people  of  Detroit  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  splendid 
exhibitions  during  the  coming  months. 

During  the  first  part  of  February  the 
.\nnual  Photographic  Salon  will  be 
here,  and  this  should  bring  out  picture 
lovers  because  of  the  high  pictorial 
and  artistic  standard  that  has  been  set. 

From  February  ISth  to  March  10th, 
a small  but  select  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy  will 
be  on  view. 

During  March  the  annual  exhibition 
of  Selected  Water-Colors  by  American 
Artists  will  be  the  special  attraction, 
the  variety  and  virility  of  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  introduc- 
tion. 

April  has  in  store  the  local  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Society  of  Women 
Painters,  whose  annual  showing  is 
looked  forward  to  with  a great  deal 
of  interest  In*  Detroiters. 

At  the  same  time,  an  exhibition  of 
the  paintings  of  Childe  Hassam, 
among  the  foremost  American  painters 
of  the  da)-,  will  be  hung  in  the  Main 
Gallery. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Toledo  b.as 
a coterie  of  artists  quite  creditable  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  have 
two  of  the  strongest  of  the  group. 
Thomas  S.  Parkhurst  and  L.  'E.  Van 
Gorder,  show  some  of  their  pictures  in 
Detroit  in  April. 

Willard  L.  Metcalf,  an  example  of 
whose  work  was  added  to  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  the  Museum  only 
last  spring  from  the  Annual  Picture 
Fund,  has  consented  to  show  a group 
of  his  pictures  in  the  Museum  galler- 
ies in  May. 
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"FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  TWILIGHT" 
By  Birge  Harrison 


Purchased.  1910 
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THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW. 

The  year  of  1910  at  the  Museum,  of 
Art  was  a year  of  accomplishment,  and 
perhaps  on  the  eve  of  not  only  a new 
year,  but  a new  era,  and  at  the  close 
of  twenty  years  of  service  of  Director 
A.  H.  Griffith,  it  is  a fitting  time  to 
look. back  at  the  array  of  good  things 
which  the  closing  year  (not  the  banner 
)ear)  has  had  in  store. 

The  city  of  Detroit  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  $19  - 
402.  From  gifts  and  bequests,  at  a con- 
servative estimate,  the  Museum  ac- 
quired during  the  year  1910,  property 
valued  at  $260,000.  This  includes  the 
new  Museum  site  paid  for  by  private 
subscription,  at  cost  price,  not  at  its 
actual  value. 

Nine  paintings  have  been  added  to 
the  permanent  collection,  as  follows : 

“Unfolding  Buds,”  by  W.  L.  Met- 
calf. Purchased. 

“The  Return  of  the  Flock,”  by  Tro- 
yon.  Gift  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker. 

jorundford.  Norway,”  by  Aske- 
vold.  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Minor. 

“The  Coast  of  Syria,”  by  F.  E. 
Church.  Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Joy. 

“Girl  at  Prayer,”  by  Isabel  Ross. 
Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Stevens. 

“October  Morning  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,” by  W.  L.  Sonntag.  Bequest  of 
Miss  Mary  Stevens. 

“Windy  Day  on  the  Channel,”  by 
Robert  Hopkin.  Bequest  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Horn. 

“Evening  on  the  Dunes,”  by  M.  J. 
Iwill.  Gift  of  Charles  L.  Borgmeyer. 

“Fifth  Avenue  at  Twilight,”  by  Birge 
Harrison.  Purchased.  , 

Thirteen  Special  exhibitions  have 
teen  seen  in  the  galleries,  as  follows: 

Paintings  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth 
and  Louis  Paul  Dessar. 

Paintings  by  Herbert  W.  Faulkner. 

Paintings  by  Detroit  Society  of  Wo- 
men Painters. 


Selected  Water-Colors  by  American 
Artists. 

Wood  Engravings  by  Henry  Wolf. 

Paintings  by  Society  of  Western 
Artists. 

Paintings  by  H.  H.  Gallison. 

Paintings  by  M.  J.  Iwill. 

Portraits  by  Samantha  L.  Huntley. 

Paintings  by  Birge  Harrison. 

Paintings  by  Francis  P.  Paulus. 

Paintings  by  Jules  Guerin. 

Etchings  by  Chicago  Society  of  Etch- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  necessary  to 
this  side  of  the  institution,  the  Museum 
has  filled  a place  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  Detroit  through  its 
lectures.  During  the  school  year  an 
average  of  two  classes  each  week  visits 
the  Museurh  for  study,  and  often,  when 
arranged  for  in  advance,  stereopticon 
lectures  are  given  for  their  benefit  in 
the  Auditorium.  Then,  too.  the  Sun- 
day lectures  on  Art,  History  and 
Travel,  are  an  immeasurable  influence 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  city, 
drawing  as  they  do  crowds  which  each 
week  ta.x  the  capacity  of  the  Audi- 
torium, and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Study  Clubs 
of  the  city  have  used  the  Museum  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and 
lectures  have  frequently  been  given  in 
the  auditorium  for  them. 

Other  special  events  of  note  have 
taken  place  in  the  Museum  in  the  even- 
ing, and  these  have  always  been  free 
to  the  public.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  an  arrangement  for  special  lectures 
is  that  they  shall  be  free  to  the  public. 

Another  feature  of  Museum  activity 
by  no  means  to  be  disregarded,  is  the 
library  of  reference,  which  has  be:n 
used  very  extensively  during  the  past 
year.  All  the  books  on  art  are  re- 
viewed as  the*  are  published,  and  those 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  library  as  a ref- 
erence work  are  added  to  the  collection. 
In  this  department  are  also  the  current 
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art  publications,  which  are  kept  on  the 
reading  table  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
desiring  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
movements  in  art.  Two  thousand  or 
more  photographs  of  works  of  art  are 
a part  of  this  department,  and  these  are 
loaned  to  the  school  teachers  and  the 
study  clubs  gratis. 

For  the  numerous  lectures  given  at 
the  Museum,  lantern  slides  are  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  equipment,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  these  have  ac- 
cumulated until  there  are  some  ten 
thousand  in  the  collection  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  order  to  get  the  most 
possible  use  out  of  these  slides,  they 
also  are  loaned  the  schools  of  the  city 
free  of  charge,  and  clubs,  societies, 
lecturers  and  individuals  may  also  make 
use  of  them  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  rental  charge,  the  money  received 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional slides. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

Lectures  on  Orchestral  Concerts. 

The  first  of  a series  of  illustrated 
talks  on  the  concert  programs  given  by 
the  Symphony  Orchestras  in  Detroit, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Or- 
chestral Association,  was  given  in  the 
Auditorium  November  11th,  by  X.  J. 
Corey.  Preceding  each  concert,  a sim- 
ilar talk  will  be  given,  in  which  the 
motives  and  the  form  of  the  musical 
numbers  will  be  brought  more  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  patrons  of 
the  orchestral  concerts. 

Mr.  Corey,  whose  wide  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a popular 
speaker,  is  well  established,  deals  with 
his  subject  in  a very  informal  manner, 
cutting  out  of  his  vocabulary,  as  far  as 
possible,  technical  terms  which  frighten 
the  average  auditor,  or  explaining  away 
their  formidable  appearance,  so  that  his 
talks  are  delightful  and  instructive. 

His  first  talk  upon  the  program  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  was 


very  well  attended  by  the  music  lovers 
of  the  cit}%  and  others  of  a like  nature 
will  be  given  before  each  orchestral 
concert,  announcements  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  daily  press. 

Detroit  History. 

In  the  series  of  talks  on  ‘‘Know 
Your  Own  Country,’*  that  on  Detroit 
was  given  by  the  City  Historian,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Burton,  whose  fund  of  material 
in  story  and  in  lantern  slides  made  this 
one  of  the  very  attractive  talks  of  the 
series. 

Sunday  Lectures. 

“Know  Your  Own  Country',”  is  the 
general  title  given  to  the  first  series  of 
Sunday  Afternoon  Talks  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art.  They  began  Sunday, 
October  30th.  It  was  eighteen  years 
ago  that  these  lectures  were  started  in 
the  Detroit  ^luseum  of  Art,  and  for 
sustained  interest  and  popularity,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  course  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  has  been  so  success- 
ful. One  regret  in  connection  with  it 
is  that  there  is  not  seating  capacity 
enough  for  the  enormous  crowds  which 
gather  each  Sunday,  and  children  have 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  auditorium.  There 
are  talks  during  the  week,  however, 
for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  which  in  a measure  overcomes 
this  drawback. 

In  these  talks  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  its  early 
settlements  and  struggles,  its  Colonial 
period,  its  development  and  progress, 
and  the  achievements  of  its  people  have 
been  given,  and  Director  Griffith  is  now 
taking  up  the  natural  scenic  beauties 
of  the  country. 

The  Museum  is  open  on  Sundays 
from  two  to  four  o’clock.  The  lectures 
begin  promptly  at  2 :30. 

Leon  Dabo’s  Lecture. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  November  22d. 
Leon  Dabo  lectured  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  to  a fairly  large  audi- 
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ence  of  the  real  art  lovers  of  this  city, 
on  “American  Landscape  Painting.” 

During  his  address  he  took  occasion 
to  commend  the  city  on  the  distinc- 
tion it  has  gained  in  all  lands  through 
the  well-known  Freer  Art  Collection, 
and  he  said  that  while  in  far-off  Rus- 
sia he  had  heard  Detroit  commented 
on  as  “a  beautiful  city.”  That  it  should 
hold  within  its  limits  the  sanctuary  of 
art  to  which  people  all  over  the  world 
make  pilgrimages,  the  Freer  Collec- 
tion, and  that  it  should  impress  the 
many  travelers  with  its  beauty,  rather 
than  with  the  fact  that  it  made  more 
automobiles,  or  pills,  was  a matter  of 
quite  as  much  pride  to  him  as  if  he 
were  a resident  of  the  community  today. 

Another  thing  which  he  urged  quite 
apart  from  his  subject  was  that  the 
people  of  Detroit  buy  pictures  right 
here  in  Detroit  of  the  artists  living 
here.  In  the  first  place,  they  would 
often  get  better  pictures,  he  thought, 
and  in  the  next  place  it  was  due  the 
man  who  labored  within  the  community, 
who  gave  his  heart  and  brain  for  the 
aesthetic  uplift  of  the  place.  “Even 
an  artist  must  eat,”  said  he. 

In  discussing  his  subject  proper,  he 
went  into  the  geneology  of  landscape 
painting,  naming  Constable  as  the 
father  of  out-of-door  landscapes,  and 
referring  to  the  indoor  landscapes  of 
Watteau,  Poussin,  and  the  paintings  of 
David,  as  being  done  in  “tobacco  juice 
browns.” 

The  “Men  of  1830”  were  the  off- 
spring of  Constable,  and  what  a power 
they  were  in  the  world  of  art ! Courbet, 
who  is  called  the  realist,  was  the  inter- 
mediary between  Millet,  Rousseau. 
Daubigny,  Diaz  and  Corot,  and  the 
Impressionistic  Movement  begun  by 
Manet  and  Monet.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Impressionists,  said  the  speaker, 
there  had  been  a standard  conception 
after  which  every  picture  was  con- 
structed,— a tree  in  just  the  right  place 


on  one  side,  something  else  on  the 
other,  a peasant  with  blue  jeans  and 
red  shirt,  or  vice-versa,  but  with  the 
advent  of  Manet  bits  of  nature  were 
painted  just  as  they  were  without  any 
thought  as  to  composition.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audi- 
ence the  juxtaposition  of  bits  of  color. 
".A.  spot  of  yellow  by  the  side  of  a spot 
of  blue  seen  at  the  proper  distance  will 
give  a green  tone,  just  as  surely  as  if 
mixed  on  the  pallet.’  said  he.  This 
is  the  theory  of  the  impressionist,  and 
his  aim  is  to  give  the  effect  of  an  ob- 
ject bathed  in  light  and  atmosphere. 
He  classed  Whistler  with  the  Impres- 
sionists, though  he  uses  a flat  tone,  be- 
cause he  attains  the  same  purpose,  of 
seeing  his  objects  surrounded  by  light 
and  air. 

The  American  landscapists  of  today 
were  characterized  as  being  followers 
of  Manet,  with  the  exception  of  Childe 
Hassam,  who  perpetuates  the  material 
method  of  Monet.  The  studio  land- 
scape has  been  abolished  once  for  all, 
and  if  this  country  can  lay  claim  to 
an  individual  school  at  all  it  is  in 
landscape.  The  greater  breadth  of  our 
country  has  made  the  American  land- 
scapist the  greatest  in  the  world,  in  the 
'speaker’s  opinion. 

He  decried  one  thing,  viz:  that  up 
to  the  present  generation,  an  artist  has 
had  to  go  to  foreign  fields  to  make  a 
living.  “Abroad  all  they  ask  of  a man 
is,  ‘Has  he  talent.’”  “Here,”  he  said, 
“an  artist  had  to  hawk  his  canvasses 
over  the  country.’ 

Arts  and  Crafts  Lectures. 

Lender  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Chicago 
University,  will  give  a course  of  five 
lectures,  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
beginning  Friday  evening,  January  20th, 
at  8:15,  and  continuing  at  fortnight  in- 
tervals to  Friday.  March  17th,  on  the 
general  topic  of  “Design  in  Fine  and 
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Industrial  Art.”  The  lectures  will  be 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Sargent  with  chalk 
and  charcoal  drawings,  as  well  as  by 
stereopticon.  They  will  be  free  to  the 
public. 

Lecture  I. — Friday,  January  20, 
p.  m.  General  topic  of  course,  “De- 
sign in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.”  Topic 
of  lecture,  “The  Relation  of  Utility  to 
Beauty.”  How  far  does  usefulness 
contribute  to  beauty  and  beauty  aid  use- 
fulness. What  is  the  right  relation  of 
the  Practical  to  the  Aesthetic.  The  so- 
cial and  commercial  value  of  beauty. 

Lecture  II — Friday,  February  3,  8:15 
p.  m.  “The  Sources  of  Design.”  His- 
torical and  traditional  sources.  The 


suggestions  obtained  from  natural  forms 
and  from  geometry. 

Lecture  HI. — Friday,  February  17, 
8:15  p.  m.  “The  Place  of  Ornament  in 
Design.”  The  relation  of  structural  to 
decorative  design.  The  principles  of 
appropriate  decoration. 

Lecture  IV. — Friday,  March  3,  8:15 
p.  m.  “Color.”  The  use  of  Color  in 
design.  The  principles  of  color,  har- 
mon}',  and  their  practical  application  in 
fine  and  industrial  art. 

Lecture  V. — Friday,  March  IT.  8:15 
p.  m.  “The  Ele)iients  of  Style  in  De- 
sign.” What  constitutes  Good  Style. 
The  conditions  under  which  good  de- 
sign is  developed,  and  the  prospects 
of  such  development  in  American  in- 
dustries. 


Hn  flHemoinam 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  November  30th,  1910, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  records : 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Theodore  H.  E.\tox,  on  November  6th, 
1910.  the  City  of  Detroit  lost  a most  estimable  citizen,  a man 
respected  by  the  entire  community.  His  life  was  an  open  book 
marked  by  business  integrity  and  quite  unostentatious  charity  that 
extended  to  every  good  work. 

While  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  has  been  in  evidence  for  many  years,  it  was  only  recently 
that  he  become  an  incorporator. 

Resolved,  that  the  memory  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  many 
kind  deeds  will  long  be  cherished,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  incorporators  and  Trustees  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  extend  to  his  family  their  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  above  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records, 
and  a copy  sent  to  the  family.  . 


Bctwrn  Vo 

J-  f.  talmaqb, 

Salt  Lake  CHg. 
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A PAINTING  ADDED  TO  THE 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Caryl 
Coleman,  an  American  artist,  long  a 
resident  on  the  Island  of  Capri  and  who 
is  represented  in  many  public  and  pri- 
vate collections,  made  a visit  to  Detroit 
where  an  exhibition  of  his  work  was 
on  view  at  the  art  museum.  Mr.  Cole- 
man’s genial  agreeable  manner  made 
him  many  fast  friends  among  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
When  his  exhibition  closed  one  painting 
which  had  particularly  received  many 
favorable  comments  entitled,  “The  Gar- 
den of  the  Villa  Castello,”  a scene 
familiar  to  many  Detroit  visitors  to  this 
island  paradise,  was  left  hanging  on  the 
gallery  walls  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
become  the  property  of  the  museum. 

During  the  past  month  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  George  H.  Russel, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Russel,  Mr.  John  R.  Rus- 
sel, Mr.  J.  L.  Hudson,  all  of  this  city, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Rogers  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  the  painting  was  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  museum  where  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  permanent  col- 
lection. The  scene  is  a dreamy  moon- 
lit landscape  in  which  stately  lombardy 
poplars  form  the  background  of  the  gar- 
den trellis  which’  almost  hidden  in  the 
misty  shadows  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground. 


EXHIBITIONS  NOW  ON. 

Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  4th,  the 
Detroit  Architectural’  Club  opened  an 
exhibition  of  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts  in  the  Main  Gallery,  where  it  will 
remain  until  the  21st  of  the  month. 

A very  enjoyable  occasion  was  the 
opening.  With  an  all  day  rain  the  spir- 
its of  the  club  members  were  somewhat 
dampened,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
initial  opening  of  the  exhibition  with  a 
view  for  invited  guests,  would  suffer  in 
point  of  attendance,  but  everyone  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  large  turn- 
out. 

A revelation  in  the  way  of  what  may 
be  done  with  a local  exhibition  of  this 
character,  with  a small  amount  of 
means,  and  a large  amount  of 
enthusiastic  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee  of  the  Club,  was 
apparent  in  the  first  view  presented  to 
the  spectator.  Architectural  principles 
were  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  large 
Main  Gallery  of  the  Museum  with  a 
very  happy  result.  The  hanging  space 
was  covered  with  an  inexpensive  mus- 
lin, and  divided  up  into  panels  with 
stained  strips  of  wood  and  in  these 
panels  were  hung  the  exhibits.  The 
separation  of  groups  of  exhibits  was 
still  further  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  bay  trees  and  other  shrub  decora- 
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tions,  so  that  they  were  quite  as  se- 
cluded as  they  would  have  been  in  a 
series  of  small  galleries.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a green  denim  which 
added  greatly  to  the  harmony  of  the 
room,  and  gave  it  a cosy  and  inviting 
aspect,  and  this  was  further  added  to 
by  the  groups  of  wicker  furniture  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  exhibits,  ninety  in  number,  were 
chosen  from  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  submitted ; the  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  therefore  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire further  comment.  They  are  not 
made  up  as  many  no  doubt  have  a pre- 
conceived idea,  of  T-square  drawings, 
plans  and  blue-prints,  of  interest  only 
to  the  profession,  but  consist  of  the 
finest  enlarged  photographs  and  ren- 
derings of  beautiful  buildings  erected 
in  Detroit  and  other  cities  by  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  up  to  a study  of 
beauty  of  proportion  and  line,  and  the 
dignifying  and  harmonizing  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  joiner’s  and  mason's  trades. 
These  architectural  pictures,  beautifully 
framed,  form  an  exhibit  which  is  very 
artistic,  and  it  is  properly  hung  in  the 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  general  semblance  of  the  room 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  old  chest 
and  cabinet  displaying  the  art  of  the 
wood-carver,  the  arrangement  at  inter- 
vals of  Pewabic  Pottery  vases,  the 
beauty  of  whose  colors  and  shapes 
lent  themselves  readily  to  the  decor- 
ative effect,  and  a mural  sketch  of  some 
size  by  Judson  Dejonge  Smith,  which 
is  one  of  four  panels  to  be  placed  in 
• the  Pontchartrain  Hotel. 

A few  out  of  town  exhibits  were  in 
evidence,  among  them  the  new  "Penn- 
sylvania Station"  of  New  York,  done 
by  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 

While  the  excellence  of  the  ma- 
terial on  exhibition  may  not  be  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  that  of  two  years 
ago,  the  effect  in  its  entirety  is  much 
more  pleasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  aver- 
age visitor. 


Paintings  by  Childe  Hassam. 

The  art  news  of  the  public  press 
has  perhaps  mentioned  no  contem- 
porary artists  oftener  in  the  past 
few  years  than  Childe  Hassam,  whose 
exhibition  of  twenty-one  canvasses 
opened  in  the  East  Gallery  of  the 
Museum,  Wednesday,  April  12th.  He 
has  taken  so  many  of  the  honors  at 
the  large  exhibitions,  and  his  name  has 
been  in  print  so  frequently  in  this  con- 
nection, that  nearly  ever^’’  community 
throughout  the  country  knows  of  him 
as  one  of  the  leading  American  artists, 
and  looks  forward  to  a time  when  they 
may  become  familiar  with  his  painting. 
It  is  just  such  a receptive  attitude  that 
Detroit  is  in.  It  has  been  over  ten 
years  since  an  exhibition  of  his  work 
has  been  seen  here, — unless  it  were  a 
single  picture  now  and  then  sandwiched 
in  other  exhibitions. — and  during  this 
time  he  has  made  a wonderful  stride 
in  the  development  of  his  style. 

'Childe  Hassam  was  born  in  Boston 
in  ’')9,  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  art 
under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  He 
did  the  unusual  when,  with  the  advent 
of  the  impressionists,  he  broke  away 
from  the  old  order  of  things  and  be- 
came a follower  of  Monet,  whose 
method  he  has  brought  to  this  country 
and  applied  to  American  landscapes, 
with  such  modifications  as  his  person- 
ality dictated,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  abolition 
of  the  studio  landscape,  and  the  insti- 
tution in  its  place  of  landscapes  painted 
out  of  doors,  bathed  in  the  light  and 
atmosphere  that  are  their  natural  set- 
ting. He  has  done  a great  deal  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  vibrating  light, 
and  has  been  a leader  in  placing  the 
American  landscapists  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  world. 

IMany  of  the  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion were  among  those  shown  in  the 
Carnegie  Institute  Exhibition  last  year. 
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when  the  artist  had  the  distinction  of 
being  invited  to  show  a group  of  his 
paintings  at  this  Salon  of  America. 
This  honor  is  conferred  each  by 

the  Carnegie  Institute  upon  some  artist 
worthy  of  the  distinction. 

No.  3,  “Plaza  Centrale  and  Fort 
Cabanas,  Havana,”  is  the  picture  which 
won  the  Webb  Prize  of  the  Society  of 
-\merican  Artists,  1895,  and  shows  the 
artist  at  the  very  happiest  stage  of  his 
technical  ability.  His  beautiful  color- 
ing, and  the  vibrant  tropical  atmosphere 
arrest  and  hold  one's  attention  for  a 
long  time. 

Xo.  1,  “October,”  is  a typical  Ameri- 
can landscape, — rolling  country  with 
scrub  trees  decked  out  in  autumn  foli- 
age,— but  how  much  the  artist  has  made 
of  the  scene!  It  is  akin  to  the  moods 
of  some  of  the  landscapes  dear  to  the 
childhood  memories  of  most  of  us. 

A different  season  of  a scene  as 
familiar,  is  depicted  in  Xo.  5,  “Village 
of  Yarmouth,”  in-  which  the  unfolding 
buds,  the  noonday  shadows,  and  the 
first  carpet  of  green,  and  the  cold  little 
pond  in  the  middle  distance,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulh*,  the  little  hamlet 
that  gives  the  picture  its  name,  are  seen 
through  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  warm 
day  on  which  we  fairly  see  the  ether  of 
the  atmosphere. 

“The  Xorth  Shore,  Moonlight,”  shows 
the  artist  in  the  role  of  a marine  painter. 
A broad  expanse  of  blue  water  with  a 
most  beautiful  sky  hovering  over  it 
and  a moon  subdued  by  a wide  expanse 
of  air,  apparently,  which  seems  to  fairly 
dance  fantastically  upon  the  crest  of  the 
ripples,  makes  this  one  of  the  choice 
pictures  of  the  collection. 

“The  Enchanted  Hour,”  is  a land- 
scape with  a figure  on  a small  scale 
amid  a scene  of  wondrous  color, — the 


blossoming  trees,  the  twilight  glow. 
Drawing  and  modelling  of  the  figure  are 
sacrificed  by  the  painter  to  his  effect, 
but  to  the  degree  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  left  it  out  alto- 
gether. 

But  the  artist  has  given  us  sufficient 
beauty  in  the  coloring.  To  pick  flaws 
in  drawing,  composition  or  modelling 
would  be  like  criticizing  a grammatical 
error  of  a man  who  has  told  us  a beau- 
tiful story. 

It  is  good  to  know  th.at  these  paint- 
ings will  remain  for  some  time. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

During  the  closing  two  months  of  the 
exhibition  season  the  people  of  Detroit 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
good  exhibitions. 

At  present  a collection  of  paintings 
by  Childe  Hassam  is  hanging  in  one  of 
the  East  Galleries. 

On  th*e  21st  of  .\pril,  will  open  a col- 
lection of  paintings  by  Thomas  S.  Park- 
hurst  and  L.  E.  VanGorder  in  the  Main 
Gallery,  which  will  be  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  winter  exhibitions.  Both  of 
these  men,  are  among*  the  .American 
artists  who  are  making  a long  stride 
toward  the  top  of  their  profession. 

May  1st.  the  Detroit  Society  of  Wo- 
men Painters  will  open  the  .Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  their  work  to  a Detroit  pub- 
lic, who  have  come  to  anticipate  it  with 
a good  deal  of  pleasure. 

.And  a little  later  in  May,  a group  of 
paintings  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf  whose 
recognition  in  the  East  during  the  past 
few  years  places  him  in  the  enviable 
position  of  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
artists  of  this  country,  will  be  exhibited 
for  the  period  of  one  month.  ' 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

Photographic  Salon. 

The  thing  that  impressed  the  art 
lover  upon  visiting  the  Museum  Gal- 
lery in  which  hung  the  Seventh  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Salon,  was  that  it 
was  a collection  of  pictures.  One  for- 
got that  the  medium  was  photographic 
paper,  and  so  little  did  the  mechanical 
process  of  the  camera  show  itself. 
Verily!  these  “amateur  photographers” 
(as  many  of  them  style  themselves  to 
differentiate  their  work  from  that  of 
the  “professional”)  are  altogether  too 
modest.  They  are  picture  makers.  They 
are  “art  for  art’s  sake”  advocates  whose 
aim  has  not  been  to  use  the  camera  as 
a machine  to  turn  out  a salable  pro- 
duct, but  have  used  it  as  a tool,  rather, 
in  the  execution  of  a beautiful  piece  of 
handiwork,  purely  for  the  love  of  creat- 
ing it,  and  are  remunerated  in  the  coin 
of  satisfaction  at  their  accomplishment. 

Exhibitors  in  the  Photographic  Salon 
are  not  a banded  bunch  of  nobodys ; 
thev  are  not  “kodak  fiends”  with  en- 
thusiasm alone  to  recommend  them ; 
their  class  is  apparent  at  once, when  it 
is  known  that  George  W.  Stevens,  the 
director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
is  the  president,  and  the  jury  of  selec- 
tion is  made  up  of  two  artists  and  two 
Museum  Directors  of  different  cities. 
The  exhibitors  are  in  a word,  artists 
who  used  the  camera  instead  of  paint 
brushes  or  pencil.  They  are  accorded 
a glad  welcome  in  the  various  Museums 
and  picture  galleries. 

There  was  variety  enough  in  the  two 
hundred  pictures  to  satisfy  the  taste  of 
any  visitor.  The  landscapes  which  were 
in  abundance  were  a revelation.  There 
are  also  marines,  figure  pieces  and  a 
few  nudes,  of  a quality  which  would 
disarm  the  criticism  of  the  most  puri- 
tanical. 

Detroit  has  only  one  exhibitor.  Miss 
A.  'C.  VanBuren,  who  shows  but  one 
picture,  “Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil,” 
but  that  one  is  so  satisfying  that  she 
could  not  have  been  better  represented 
had  she  had  more  in  the  collection. 


Contemporary  Art — National  Arts 
Club. 

From  February  11th  to  March  10th, 
the  Circuit  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Arts  Club, — an  exhibition  of  Contem- 
porary art, — occupied  the  Main  Gallery 
of  the  Museum,  and  attracted  many  vis- 
itors who  came  again  and  again  to  see 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions 
of  contemporary  art  ever  held  in  the 
City  of  Detroit. 

The  half-hundred  pictures  represent- 
ed the  best  works  of  sixteen  men,  who 
are  in  the  very  vanguard  of  American 
art,  most  of  them  landscapists,  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  light  and  atmosphere  and  a 
study  of  the  out-of-doors.  Four  figure 
painters,  Homer  Boss,  Wilhelm  Henry 
Funk,  Louis  Mark  and  F.  Luis  Mora, 
are  well  chosen  to  exhibit  with  the 
landscapists,  for  they  too  deal  with 
modern  problems  of  composition,  and 
light  effects.  It  was  an  exhibition  es- 
sentially for  the  art  lover  and  the  stu- 
dent and  artist,  and  yet  contrary  to 
expectation,  nearly  every  visitor  en- 
joyed the  collection  and  found  his  way 
back  to  it  repeatedly  during  the  month 
it  was  shown  here.  Detroit  people  have 
a grasp  of  things  artistic  that  makes  it 
possible  to  bring  the  most  advanced 
ideas  in  art  to  the  city,  and  be  assured 
of  an  understanding  and  appreciation. 
This  exhibition  was  a stimulus  for  stu- 
dent and  artist  hard  to  estimate,  and  a 
pleasure  for  other  Museum  visitors 
which  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York,  and 
shown  in  their  galleries  in  January,  and 
it  was  through  the  generous  educational 
attitude  of  the  Club,  that  other  public 
galleries  were  able  to  show  it.  A num- 
ber of  the  paintings  in  the  exhibition 
were  from  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  National  Arts  Club,  who  seem  to 
'have  the  wise  habit  of  nailing  the  win- 
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ners  of  their  interesting  exhibitions  to 
their  walls  for  keeps. 

Frank  A.  Bicknell  for  “The  Hill 
Road”  and  "The  Mountain  Laurel”  re- 
ceived much  flattering  comment.  The 
flowers  that  give  a name  to  the  latter, 
were  of  less  import  than  the  wondrous 
light  and  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  bathed. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  pictures 
in  the  group  was  the  one  which  was 
given  the  place  of  honor  on  the  west 
wall,  viz. : “Portrait  of  a Young  Wo- 
man,” by  Homer  Boss, — a standing 
figure  in  a striking  black  gown,  slightly 
decolette.  The  pose  dignified  and  ma- 
jestic, the  drawing  and  anatomy  in- 
comparable, the  color  clear  and  fresh, 
she  stands  forth  from  the  background 
so  that  one  may  fairly  see  around  the 
figure.  Two  other  figure  pieces  by  the 
same  man  show  the  same  technical  skill, 
but  fail  to  elicit  the  same  praise  for  want 
of  that  indefinite  something  which  for 
a better  term,  we  fall  back  on  “in- 
spiration.” None  of  the  figure  pieces 
by  Homer  Boss  sink  to  the  level  of 
mere  portraiture,  but  they  are  essen- 
tially pictures  that  the  visitor  could 
learn  to  admire;  aye,  love!  quite  as 
much  as  if  it  were  a portrayal  of  a 
member  of  his  family. 

George  W.  Bellows  of  the  landscap- 
ists compels  attention  with  his  “Mon- 
tauk  Point”  and  “Pennsylvania  Exca- 
vation” both  of  which  are  subjects  be- 
lond  the  perception  of  the  average 
artist,  yet  Whistler  would  have  seen 
them  ; Bellows,  however,  is  no  imitator 
of  Whistler.  “Montauk  Point”  is  a 
picture  which  makes  enemies  and  friends 
at  once;  there  is  no  middle  ground;  but 
its  friends  are  those  who  appreciate 
color,  harmony,  composition  and  colossal 
technique ; its  enemies,  those  whose  per- 
ception falls  short  of  that  of  the  artist. 
The  “Pennsylvania  Excavation”  on  the 
other  hand,  a mud  hole  with  steam 


shovels,  men,  teams,  and  a background 
of  sky-scrapers  is  a picture  in  black 
and  white  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  full  of  color. 

Frederick  J.  Waugh  has  two  marines, 
quite  up  to  expectations.  He  is  one  of 
the  marine  painters  who  seems  never  to 
do  a bad. thing. 

D.  Putnam  Brinley's  “The  Maple,” 
was  a tender  subject  treated  tenderly, 
while  two  other  pictures  by  him,  full  of 
strength,  showed  him  as  quite  a colossal 
technician.  Sir  Alfred  East’s  two  pic- 
tures were  most  refined  in  color  and 
tone,  and  very  lovingly  wrought. 

Wilhelm  Henry  Funk,  in  four  can- 
vasses, large  and  small,  is  a painter 
whose  every  stroke  spells  “Master.”  His 
choice  of  subject,  and  beauty  of  ar- 
rangement attract  one’s  attention  im- 
mediately upon  entering  the  gallery, 
and  compel  it  through  the  most  scru- 
tinizing gaze.  His  modelling  is  fault- 
less, and  his  tone  such  that  not  a jarr- 
ing note  disturbs  one’s  rapt  attention. 

Birge  Harrison  was  represented  by 
four  characteristic  landscapes: 

George  Gardner  Symons  had  three ; 
“The  Moon  and  Morning  Light,” 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  was  a 
veritable  mood  of  a landscape  transfixed 
to  canvas;  A.  T.  VanLaer  and  Freder- 
ick Ballard  Williams  had  one  well 
chosen  landscape  each  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  Cullen  Yates’  five  canvasses 
which  show  him  to  have  made  a marked 
advance,  or  a wise  selection. 

Rol>ert  D.  Xisbet  had  four  very 
poetic  interpretations  of  nature,  one  of 
which  was  a great  favorite,  and  justly; 
“The  Blooming  Chestnut”  did  not  look 
studied;  the  graceful  tree  shuffled 
directly  into  the  view  of  the  painter, 
and  gave  just  glimpses  of  the  gently 
rolling  landscape  beyond,  flooded  with 
the  sunlight  of  a warm  day  of  late 
spring. 

F.  Luis  Mora  had  three  striking  pic- 
tures in  his  usual  original  manner,  "A 
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Restaurant/'  being  a subject  that  re- 
quired a great  deal  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  painter,  no  doubt,  to  attempt, 
but  the  effect  was  held  throughout  the 
artist’s  work  upon  the  canvas,  and  adds 
another  accomplishment  to  this  versa- 
tile painter. 

Exhibition  of  Water-Colors. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Se- 
lected Water-Colors  by  American  Ar- 
tists, was  formed,  like  its  predecessors, 
to  serve  a number  of  institutions  of  the 
west  working  in  conjunction.  A large 
portion  of  the  collection  was  selected 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  American 
Water-color  Society  held  in  New  York, 
enlarged  to  the  number  of  140  pictures 
by  works  selected  directly  from  the 
studios  of  the  artists. 

The  collection,  in  the  work  c f 
Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols,  W.  Merritt 
Post,  George  W.  Maynard,  J.  C.  Xicoll, 
James  D.  Smillie  (who  died  recently, 
and  who  is  represented  in  the  collection 
by  23  pictures),  R.  M.  Shurtleff  and 
others,  show  to  splendid  advantage  the 
older  or  wash  method.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  trickery  in  the  art  of  these  men 
and  women,  but  good,  sincere  work 
which  is  most  commendable.  The  appli- 
cation of  transparent  color  washes  give 
a brilliancy  and  peculiar  freshness  to  be 
obtained  only  by  this  method.  This  class 
of  conservatives  no  doubt  inherits  some 
of  the  contempt  of  their  artistic  fore- 
bears, who  thought  the  use  of  opaque  a 
prostitution  of  their  art,  and  illegiti- 
mate trickery.  But  the  moderns,  who 
feel  that  medium  after  all  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  have  no  compunctions 
about  putting  in  touches  of  opaque,  or 
in  fact  using  it  as  Reynolds  Beal,  Ed- 
ward Duffner  and  others  do,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  method,  and  closely 
resembling  oil  or  pastel  in  effect. 

M ith  the  enlarged  medium,  there  are 
some  exhibitors  in  ever\*  large  water 


color  exhibition  who  resort  to  manner- 
isms, and  to  this  water  color  seems  to 
lend  itself.  One  feels  in  looking  at  their 
pictures  that  they  do  not  interpret  a bit 
of  nature  to  you  so  much  as  they  do 
their  execution.  You  feel  that  they 
have  arrived  at  their  own  peculiar 
method  of  doing  things,  and  want  to 
show  you  how,  and  while  this  may  be 
all  right,  it  is  with  a great  deal  more 
enjoyment  that  one  turns  to  the  artist 
who  does  not  affect  this  manner  of  at- 
tracting, but  considers  the  effect  the 
paramount  issue ; to  Charles  P.  Gruppe’s 
admirable  landscape  and  stalwart  fish- 
erman's wife ; to  the  landscapes  of  Cul- 
len Yates  and  Chauncy  F.  Ryder;  to  the 
two  pictures  of  Edward  Potthast,  whose 
Moon  and  the  Boat  Landing  are  in  ef- 
fect and  execution  two  of  the  very 
strong  things  in  the  exhibition ; to  the 
pictures  of  Alice  Schille,  who  combines 
the  good  of  the  old  style  water-colorist 
with  the  best  of  the  new ; to  Colin  C. 
Cooper,  whose  Place  at  Abbeville  is 
veiled  by  a poetic  perception  to  the  loss 
of  the  commonplace;  to  Charles  War- 
ren Eaton’s  Moonlight,  Luxembourg; 
and  to  others  just  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

The  sphere  of  water-color  has  grown 
way  beyond  the  ‘‘pretty  things,"  such 
as  flowers,  still  life  studies  and  bits  of 
landscape,  for  which  it  was  reserved  a 
few  years  ago,  but  it  still  may  be  used 
most  effective!}'  for  these  things,,  and  if 
one  wants  flowers,  let  Mrs.  E.  M.  F. 
Scott  paint  them.  Verily,  if  she  were 
alone  in  the  field,  the  stigma  hanging 
over  this  class  of  subject  owing  to  the 
fond  indulgence  of  parents  in  passing 
around  the  colors  promiscuously  to 
their  children  would  soon  pass  away. 
B.  C.  White’s  Quiet  Models  is  one  of 
those  excellent  works  which  would  vin- 
dicate still  life  studies. 
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Paintings  by  Hermann  Dudley  Mur- 
phy, August  Vincent  Tack  and 
William  Baxter  Closson. 

From  February  iSth  to  March  10th, 
a small  but  select  exhibition  of  paint- 
ir.gs  by  Hermann  Dudley  Murph}*, 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  and  William 
Baxter  Closson  was  on  view  in  the  East 
Gallery,  and  it  was  received  by  visitors 
most  enthusiastically.  Mr.  Murphy’s 
study  of  sea  and  sky  effects,  interpreted 
through  a wonderful  color  sense,  with 
useless  detail  eliminated,  cause  most 
pleasant  memories  of  his  pictures  to 
linger. 

Augustus  Vincent  Tack  shows  rare 
ability  as  a portraitist,  in  which  har- 
monious colors  mingle  so  easily  and 
quietly,  that  one  looks  at  the  charming 
effect  of  the  whole  without  a thought 
of  the  technique ; and  yet  when  the 
manner  of  handling  his  colors  ^ind 
brushes  is  examined,  one  cannot  help 
but  admire  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
done.  He  showed  also  some  small  land- 
scapes of  quality. 

William  Baxter  Closson  was  repre- 
sented by  several  landscapes,  very  warm 
in  color,  and  delightful  in  tone,  and  by 
small  figure  pieces  symbolical  of 
"Spring.’’  "The  Spirit  of  the  Rose,” 
"Wood  Nymphs,’’  and  several  in  which 
children  were  engaged  in  the  dance  out 
in  the  meadows,  and  these  in  which  the 
figures  were  light  and  airy  as  a zephyr, 
exhibited  the  same  rich  warm  coloring, 
and  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention. 

A year  or  two  ago,  we  had  a one- 
man-show  of  paintings  by  Hermann 
Dudley  Murphy,  which  was  very  attrac- 
tive, tut  did  not  hold  one's  interest  in  a 
survey  of  the  entire  collection,  as  the  re- 
cent exhibition  in  which  he  was  one  of 
three  exhibitors,  and  I do  not  think  the 
difference  is  necessarily  because  Mr. 
Murphy  has  improved  so  much,  but 
rather,  because  the  monotony  of  look- 
ing at  forty  pictures  by  one  man  is  re- 


lieved by  the  interposition  of  pictures 
different  in  subject,  color  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  exhibiting  in  groups  in 
my  opinion  is  a very  good  one ; it  ap- 
peals to  more  people  because  of  the 
variety  of  its  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand  a conglomerate  exhibition  of  fifty 
or  a hundred  canvasses  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent men  is  distracting;  but  there  is 
much  merit  in  e.xhibiting  in  "cliques,” 
providing  the  exhibitor  chooses  the 
right  co-e.xhibitors.  Paintings,  like 
people,  are  sometimes  found  with  the 
wrong  crowd.  Private  collections  often 
contain  pictures  with  different  aims  and 
ideas,  that  it  isn’t  wise  to  hang  in  the 
same  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  paintings  like 
people  have  affinities,  there  is  a com- 
mon aim  or  mutual  idea  which  may 
pervade  them,  and  yet  they  may  be  as 
individual  as  you  please.  Herman  Dud- 
ley Murphy,  Augustus  Vincent  Tack 
and  William  Baxter  Closson  illustrate 
the  advantage  of  the  "clique’’  idea  at 
its  best.  There  is  variety  enough  be- 
tween the  placid  gentle  marines  of  Mr. 
Murphy  and  the  light  ethereal  airy^ 
figures  of  Mr.  Closson,  and  yet  a com- 
mon ground  for  showing  together  in 
their  effort  for  tone.  The  rich  warm 
coloring  of  the  latter  are  a pleasing 
contrast  with  the  bright  vivid  colors 
of  Mr.  Murphy’s  marines,  and  Mr. 
Tack’s  pleasing  figure  pieces,  and  makes 
an  enjoyable  ensemble. 


Loaned  Exhibits. 

Two  paintings  of  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  whicli  have  no 
doubt  been  missed  by  some  of  the  visit- 
ors, viz. : the  "Unfolding  Buds,”  by  Wil- 
lard L.  Metcalf,  and  "Happy  Da\'S,”  by 
Elizabeth  Nourse,  were  invited  by  the 
Art  Lovers  Guild  of  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, to  form  a part  of  a special  ex- 
hibition given  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. They  have  been  returned  and 
are  again  hanging. 
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ACQUISITIONS. 

Friends  of  Charles  Caryl  Coleman 
purchased  and  presented  his  painting, 
“Garden  of  the  Villa  Castello,  Capri.’' 

Mr.  William  VanDyke,  loaned  a paint- 
ing, “Dutch  Interior,”  by  B.  Valken- 
burg. 

Smith  G.  Gould  loaned: 

Three  pound  shell  fired  from  Dew- 
ey’s flagship  Olympia  at  Manilla 
Bay,  1898. 

Brass  shell  weighing  one  pound 
fired  from  a Spanish  ship  at  the 
Battle  of  Manilla. 

Chinese  cash  sword. 

Philippine  dagger  with  wavy  blade. 

Pair  old  style  handcuffs. 

Dagger  with  brass  handle,  leather 
scabbard.  Colt  revolver,  percus- 
sion cap. 

Rifle  after  the  style  of  Colt’s  re- 
volver, six-shooter,  percussion 
cap. 

Old  style  breech-loading  revolver 
and  holster. 

The  War  Department  gave  Volumes 
I and-  II  “Uniforms  of  the  .United 
States  Army,”  with  plates  of  all  the 
uniforms  from  1776  to  the  present  da>'. 

Congress  loaned  the  silver  service  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  “Detroit”  until  such  time 
as  another  ship  shall  be  named  after  the 
city. 

Frank  Xapolitano  gave  an  Arabian 
Fan. 

Mr.  O’Brien  gave  a specimen  of  alum- 
inum as  it  comes  from  the  smelter. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  OF 
THE  PAINTINGS. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co., 
many  of  the  paintings  of  the  permanent 
collection  have  been  copied,  and  excel- 
lent photographic  reproductions  of 
them  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and 
in  the  library.  The  prints  are  sepia 
in  tone,  suitable  for  framing,  and  make 
a splendid  and  inexpensive  souvenir. 
The  price  is  60  cents  each. 


NEW  HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINT- 
INGS. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  the 
issue  of  the  Handbook  of  Paintings,  and 
the  many  additions  to  the  permanent 
collection  in  that  time  made  it  seem 
advisable  to  issue  a new  one.  Inas- 
much as  the  paintings  by  the  Old  Mas- 
ters are  added  to  infrequently,  while 
modern  paintings  are  acquired  quite 
often,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  cata- 
log; viz.,  a “Handbook  of  Paintings  by 
the  Old  iMasters"  and  a “Handbook  of 
Modern  Paintings.” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Detroit 
Publishing  Co.  we  were  able  to  illus- 
trate these  handbooks  with  splendid 
half-tones  of  a number  of  the  paintings, 
making  them  very  attractive  as  a sou- 
venir of  the  institution. 

iMuch  of  the  credit  for  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  Handbooks  is  due 
also  to  the  splendid  presswork  of  the 
printers,  the  Chas.  F.  May  Co. 

The  price  of  each  is  ten  cents. 

OBITUARY. 

The  friends  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  together  with  many  other  citizens 
learned  with  regret  of  the  death  on 
March  1st  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Baldwin.  While 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  never  a member  of 
the  board  of  incorporators,  he  had  at 
several  times  as  a city  appointee  served 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  given  the  museum  and 
those  associated  with  him  much  valu- 
able service.  Even  after  his  retirement, 
made  necessary  by  his  removal  to 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  he  still  kept  up 
his  personal  interest  by  frequent  visits 
to  the  various  exhibitions  and  events, 
at  which  times  he  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  what  was  being  done  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  institution. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

The  Museum  Bulletin  is  not  always 
able  to  illustfale  the  things  it  would 
like  to.  Sometimes  paintings  will  not 
photograph  in  such  a way  as  to  show 
their  values  properly,  again,  permission 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  photographing  and  halt-toning 
pictures  in  the  transient  exhibitions  is 
hardly  warranted  in  our  publication 
which  is  “to  be  had  for  the  asking.” 
Paintings  that  become  permanent  ex- 


hibits, through  the  gift  of  some  gener- 
ous citizen,  or  through  purchase,  are  of 
course  of  more  import  to  the  people 
reached  by  the  Museum  Bulletin,  and 
these  are  carefully  photographed  by  the 
m.ost  noted  copyists  of  paintings  in  this 
country,  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  and 
through  their  courtesy,  we  have  been 
able  in  the  past  few  years,  to  publish 
the  finest  reproductions  that  can  be 
made  through  the  camera  medium,  gen- 
erally carrying  a most  adequate  idea 
of  quality  of  tone,  and  character  of 
technique,  as  well  as  pictorial  compo- 
sition. It  is  a matter  of  regret  to  me. 
that  we  cannot  show  in  this  April  Bul- 
letin. some  ot  the  fine  paintings  ex- 
hibited in  the  Circuit  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  and  some  of  the 
pictures  of  Childe  Hassam.  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Museum,  but  rather  than  do 
it  in  an  inadequate  way,  we  refrain 
from  doing  it  at  all. 


The  old  idea  of  a museum  was  to 
place  the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the 
various  other  articles  in  cases,  and  then 
let  the  public  come  or  not,  just  as  it 
felt  disposed.  Those  in  charge  usually 
devoted  their  spare  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  long  dry  manuscripts  on  deep 
philosophical  or  scientific  themes  that 
rarely  found  their  way  in  print  and  if 
they  did  it  was  in  some  publication  of 
so  limited  circulation  as  to  reach  but 
few  people. 

Today  all  this  is  changed  and  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in ' the  movement  to  make  a 
museum  and  art  gallery  of  real  value 
to  the  community. 

There  are  conditions  in  every  city  that 
require  certain  lines  of  effort  in  order 
to  hope  for  success,  and  the  deep  and 
earnest  study  of  these  conditions  and 
just  how  to  meet  them  best  was  the  first 
query  of  the  director  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  and  happily,  through- 
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out  all  his  endeavor,  he  has  had  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
trustees  who  recognized  his  energy,  ear- 
nestness and  tactful  manner  in  dealing 
with  the  public  and  his  very  sincere  de- 
sire to  make  the  museum  of  real  vane 
to  people  of  all  classes. 

It  was  a happy  thought  that  came  to 
him  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  noticing  a few  people 
round  a case  he  opened  it,  took  out  the 
articles,  and  gave  a talk  on  them,  say- 
ing at  the  close,  ‘Tf  you  care  to  come 
back  next  Sunday  I will  give  a talk 
about  some  other  case.”  These  im- 
promptu talks,  illustrated  by  photo- 
tographs  and  such  material  as  could  be 
gathered  about  the  museum,  soon  at- 
tracted such  crowds  that  chairs  were 
placed  in  a large  gallery,  the  speaker 
using  a platform  and  table  on  which  to 
display  the  articles  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Six  years  ago  the  city  buiit  an 
addition  to  the  museum  in  which  there 
is  an  auditorium  arranged  especially  for 
these  lectures,  thought  to  be  of  ample 
capacity  at  the  time,  but  the  crowds  that 
have  come  each  Sunday  have  taxed  it 
to  the  limit,  and  hundreds  were  turned 
away. 

This  interest  has  continued  for  eight- 
een years,  making  it,  with.out  doubt,  the 
longest  successful  series  of  popular  lec- 
tures ever  given  at  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  All  these  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  and  the 
speaker  aims  to  use  the  most  simple 
language  to  convey  his  message,  and 
Avhile  facts  and  historic  information  are 
used  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  lec- 
tures, enough  of  that  human  interest  is 
interspersed  to  make  them  of  universal 
interest  to  all  classes.  Art,  history  and 
travel  are  the  themes. 

Beside  the  series  of  Sunday  talks  a 
large  number  are  given  every  year  to 
the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  and  the  various  study 


clubs  of  the  city.  Thus  the  museum  be- 
comes an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  communit}',  and 
every  year  widens  the  circle  of  its  use- 
fulness. 


DETROIT  SCHOOLS  STUDY 
PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
MUSEUM.  .. 

The  work  which  the  Museum  has 
done  for  the  schools  of  the  City  of 
Detroit  in  conjunction  with  their  regu- 
lar studies  has  been  discussed  in  former 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  Material  for 
illustration  has  been  loaned  from  cer- 
tain departments,  the  Museum’s  large 
collection  of  slides  are  placed  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers,  and 
talks  upon  subjects  arranged  for  by 
the  teachers,  have  been  frequently  given 
in  the  auditorium  by  the  Director  or 
Assistant  Director. 

In  February,  a new  departure  was 
made  along  these  lines,  in  the  arrange- 
ment between  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Museum,  .whereby  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  all  the  A Eighth 
Grades,  of  the  schools  of  Detroit  to 
become  familiar  with  the  paintings 
which  form  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Museum,  through  talks  to  be  given 
in  the  galleries.  In  order  to  make  these 
talks  as  efficient  as  possible,  a schedule 
has  been  arranged  and  sent  to  the 
school  by  the  Superintendent,  so  that 
but  fifty  pupils  can  be  present  at  each 
talk,  and  while  it  is  hoped  that  the 
pupils  will  be  imbued  with  a desire  to 
visit  other  collections  of  the  Museum, 
they  are  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit, 
to  confine  their  interest  to  the  paint- 
ings. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  schools 
in  Detroit  and  their  congested  condi- 
tion, it  will  require  two  talks  each  week 
until  June  13th,  to  arrange  ' for  all 
Eighth  grades  to  attend. 
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The  talks  which  begin  promptly  at 
three  o'clock  and  last  for  one  hour,  are 
very  informal,  the  pupils  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  regard- 
ing any  point  which  the  speaker  fails 
to  make  clear,  and  to  discuss  the  pic- 
tures much  as  they  would  be  allowed 
to  do  in  the  class  room. 

For  four  weeks  now  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation,  and  so  much  interest 
in  it  has  been  manifested  by  both  pupils 
and  teachers,  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  promises  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Museum  work  each  year.  It 
is  not  only  a diversion  for  the 
pupils  and  their  teachers,  but  it  adds 
its  mite  to  the  broadening  of  public 
school  education  and  gives  an  insight 
into  one  more  branch  of  learning, — 
drops  a thread  into  the  midst  of  girls 
and  boys  of  an  impressionable  age, 
which  some  few  perhaps  will  follow  up 
for  the  enjoyment  it  will  afford,  if  not 
to  a further  end. 


“The  Last  Hours  of  Mozart,”  by 
Munkacsy,  Off  For  the  Roman 
Exposition. 

The  “Last  Hours  of  Mozart,”  by 
Mihaly  Munkacsy,  which  has  been  hang- 
ing in ‘the  Museum  for  a number  of 
years  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Russell  A.  Alger,  has  been  invited  by 
the  Austrian  Government  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Exposition  at  Rome. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this 
painting,  which  was  a favorite  with 
multitudes  of  visitors,  should  be  taken 
away,  but  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
it  in  this  invitation  is  one  which  the 
owner  could  not  well  disregard.  One 
of  two  of  Munkacsy’s  greatest  achieve- 
ments, the  Austrian  Government  made 
a wise  choice  in  representing  the  great 
Hungarian  artist  at  the  International 
Exposition  at  Rome,  with  “The  Last 
Hours  of  Mozart.” 


THE  SCRIPPS  ENGRAVINGS. 

In  1909,  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps  gave 
to  the  Museum  some  fourteen  hundred 
drawings  and  engravings,  brought  to- 
gether by  Mr.  James  E.  Scripps  during 
his  life-time,  at  a considerable  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money.  The  collec- 
tor’s purpose  seemed  to  be  to  secure 
the  best  obtainable  examples  of  the 
various  engraver’s  works  arranged  his- 
torically as  to  dates, 'having  in  mind  no 
doubt,  the  illustration  of  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  its  progress. 

Mrs.  Scripps  felt  that  the  collection 
would  not  only  be  a fitting  memorial  to 
her  husband,  but  that  his  apparent  pur- 
pose would  be  more  nearly  realized  by 
presenting  the  collection  to  the 
Museum. 

The  collection  is  now  being  uniformly 
matted,  and  properly  classified,  and 
while  in  its  entirety  the  collection  is 
too  large  to  be  placed  on  exhibition,  a 
selection  of  a number  of  prints  will  be 
arranged  upon  the  walls  of  the  exhi- 
bition gallery  from  time  to  time. 

But  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  they 
are  at  the  service  of  the  student  of  the 
art  of  engraving  or  others  interested 
in  prints  at  any  time,  under  such  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  as  are  found 
necessary. 

It  is  planned  to  close  the  exhibition 
season  in  June  with  a representative 
group  of  these  engravings,  and  at  that 
time  the  public  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  something  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  collection  so  carefully 
made  by  Mr.  Scripps. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS. 
Lectures  on  the  Orchestral  Concerts. 

The  interest  in  the  lectures  preced- 
ing each  Orchestral  concert,  given  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
X.  J.  Corey,  continued  to  spread  until 
the  attendance  became  such  that  it 
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threatened  on  one  occasion  to  tax  the 
capaciU'  of  the  hall,  and  must  in  each 
of  the  three  lectures  have  been  very 
flattering  to  the  speaker.  Fully  six 
hundred  people  attended  the  Wagner 
lecture  in  which  the  program  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  program  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati band  likewise  brought  out  a 
good  attendance. 

These  lectures  are  doing,  to  a greater 
degree  than  the  speaker  hoped  no  doubt, 
the  thing  they  were  destined  to  do,  viz. : 
to  bring  the  musical  numbers  played  at 
the  splendid  Orchestral  concerts  more 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  pat- 
rons. They  have  spread  beyond  the 
folds  of  the  regular  attendants,  and  in- 
terested many  people  who  had  hitherto 
given  little  or  no  thought  to  their  op- 
portunities to  hear  the  good  music  dis- 
coursed by  the  finest  musical  organiza- 
tions in  America.  Mr.  Corey's  person- 
ality, and  ability  as  an  e.xtempore 
speaker  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  interest  in  these  lectures  at 
the  Museum,  which  have  proven  so 
large  a factor  in  sustaining  and  increas- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  concerts,  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will  be 
continued  next  season. 

Lecture  on  Design. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  Mr.  Walter  Sargent  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, gave  a course  of  five  lectures 
in  the  Museum  on  “Design  in  Fine  and 
Industrial  Art,'’  with  the  object  in 
view  of  creating  a greater  interest  and 
widening  the  acquaintance  with  the 
work  which  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School 
will  undertake  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  a lecturer  admirably 
adapted  to  fulfil  such  a purpose.  His 
training  as  a teacher  and  his  practa- 
bility  as  an  artist  brought  the  school 
idea  very  close  to  his’ auditors ; but  he 
has  the  happ\-  faculty  of  talking  enter- 


tainingly to  others  besides  the  student, 
a qualification  which  few  lecturers  from 
the  school  room  possess, — and  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  see  the  attendance 
increase  with  each  succeeding  lecture. 

The  intimate  contact  in  which  the 
many  people  were  brought  through 
Prof.  Sargent's  logical  talks,  with,  “The 
Elements  and  Sources  of  Design,  Color, 
Ornament.”  and  their  application  to  the 
industrial  products  along  with  utility, 
brought  the  need  of  an  Industrial 
School  before  the  people  of  Detroit  in 
a very  convincing  way,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  proposed  School  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  receive  the 
support  which  the  project  merits. 


Information  Regarding  Collection  of 
Lantern  Slides. 

-At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  following  circular  re- 
garding lantern  slides  was  approved : 

Owing  to  the  very  large  outlay  in 
money  and  time  required  to  bring  to- 
gether the  splendid  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  owned  by  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  and  the  constant  care  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  order,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Museum  has 
decided  that  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion the  public  and  private  schools 
should  have  free  use  of  this  collection 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Director 
may  deem  necessary ; that  Clubs,  So- 
cieties, Lecturers  or  Individuals  may 
also  make  use  of  them,  under  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  money  received  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
slides : 

Terms  For  Renting  Slides: 

Slides  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  each. 

Except  by  special  arrangement,  slides 
must  be  returned  within  one  week.  One 
cent  a day  per  slide  will  be  charged  for 
slides  kept  longer  than  as  stated  above. 

Persons  renting  slides  are  expected 
to  return  them  in  good  condition,  and 
will  be  charged  for  all  breakages. 
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A FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATION. 

The  whole  idea  of  household  deco- 
ration simmers  down  to  simplicity, 
and  this  I believe  is  best  accomp- 
lished by  seeking  the  origin  of  things 
now  used  by  us  in  our  homes  and 
then  discarding  that  which  is  obso- 
lete, or  if  we  still  persist  in  its  use, 
use  it  as  it  was  used  originally,  and 
not  disguise  it  by  combinations  of 
modern  invention. 

For  instance,  a candelabrum,  with 
imitation  candles  and  electric  lights, 
I dislike.  The  old  cluster  of  tallow 
or  wax  candles  was  a delight,  shed- 
ding a soft,  diffused  radiance  which 
is  never  attained  by  the  electric.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  electricity 
is  not  a great  improvement,  but  let 
it  be  in  fixtures  appropriate  to  its 
use.  and  not  parade  in  borrowed 
plumes.  All  woodwork  in  a house 
should  be  of  the  most  simple  char- 
acter, and  no  matter  how  cheap, 
should  be  left  in  its  natural  color  or 
at  most  stained,  never  varnished,  but 
finished  so  that  it  will  show  the 
beauty  of  grain  under  a dull  luster, 
letting  use  and  time  give  it  a polish 
hallowed  by  those  \vho  have  gone 
before. 

V'arnish  except  as  a protection  to 
material  exposed  to  the  weather  is 
an  abomination.  This  same  thought 
applies  to  our  table  ware,  which  be- 
gan with  wooden  and  pewter  dishes, 
the  sole  ornamentation  of  which  was 
that  they  be  clean.  Then  came  pot- 
tery. a better  material  when  left  in 
its  simplicity  with  only  a band  or 


at  most  a monogram  in  the  center, 
until  the  craze  of  the  china  painter 
made  it  hideous  with  flowers  and 
animals,  and  even  portraits  to  be 
covered  with  meat  and  potatoes  and 
cabbage;  plates  on  which  was  painted 
dead  fish,  or  game,  all  of  which  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  walls  of  a 
restaurant.  \\'e  overload  our  walls 
and  ceilings  with  meaningless,  gaudy 
decoration  appropriate  to  concert 
hall  or  bar-room.  There  is  nothing 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  white  or 
some  very  delicate  tone  for  a ceiling 
without  any  decoration,  unless  it  be 
of  the  most  simple  kind  in  gold  or 
silver.  Our  walls  should  be  back- 
grounds, not  flower  gardens  on  which 
run  riot  the  most  gorgeous  tropical 
plants  as  though  you  were  in  a 
jungle. 

I know  of  a house  that  cost -a  lot 
of  money  in  which  one  room  was 
made  to  appear  like  a cave.  From 
the  ceiling  hung  plaster  stalactites 
tinted  in  purple,  pink  and  blue,  the 
tips  of  gold.  The  walls  were  great 
mirrors  repeating  the  horror,  and  in 
this  fairy  Grotto  were  rugs  and  up- 
holstered furniture.  Can  you  think 
of  any  thing  more  out  of  place  or 
in  such  wretched  taste?  To  my 
mind,  walls  should  be  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  unobtrusive  character, 
on  which  pictures  might  appear  as 
loop  holes  through  which  one  catches 
a glimpse  of  nature’s  glory.  The  fields 
are  clothed  with  grass  and  moss,  fal- 
len leaves,  daisies,  buttercups  and 
violets,  and  yet  we  still  buy  carpets 
with  roses  as  big  as  the  head  of  a 
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flour  barrel  that  never  grew  on  earth 
or  in  heaven.  Rugs  are  still  sold 
on  which  are  representations  of  pea- 
cocks, clogs  and  landscapes. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  offenses 
against  good  taste  are  committed  by 
the  large  middle  class  who  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  for  the 
rich  man  turns  his  house  over  to 
the  experienced  decorator  and  accepts 
his  judgment,  but  the  man  or  woman 
who  own  a comfortable  home  feel 
that  they  can  rely  upon  their  own 
selection  of  all  that  enters  into  their 
house  and  spend  more,  which  if 
rightly  used  would  make  their  habi- 
tation a delight  to  themselves  and 
the  visitor  beneath  their  roof.  In  a 
word,  a hall  should  welcome,  a liv- 
ing room  should  be  restful,  a dining 
room  cheerful,  a library  inviting  and 
a bed  room  peaceful,  while  in  a man’s 
den  can  be  gathered  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  fancy  and  travel,  tokens 
of  friendship,  and  mementos  of  va- 
cations spent  far  from  the  haunts  of 
man. 

A.  H.  G. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  have 
had  for  the  past  three  months,  a Sum- 
mer Exhibition  of  such  rare  quality  as 
that  of  the  combined  Metcalf-Hassam 
collection  of  paintings,  and  it  has  been 
even  more  gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
Detroiters  took  in  this  exhibition,  by 
coming  repeatedly  to  see  and  study  the 
pictures.  That  a lasting  impression  was 
made  by  these  two  essentially  American 
painters  upon  the  art  loving  people  and 
the  artists  of  this  city,  there  is  no  doubt; 
some  of  the  striving  members  of  the 
brush  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  making  a comparative  study  of  their 
sketches  alongside  of  these  two  color- 
ists of  the  first  order,  a most  commend- 
able way  of  making  use  of  special 
exhibitions  of  this  character. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  the  ap- 


proach of  a new  season,  bringing  with 
it  special  exhibitions  to  displace  those 
by  Childe  Hassam  and  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf, though  the  coming  exhibitions  will 
have  their  compensations.  Metcalf  and 
Hassam,  as  lavish  as  nature  itself  in 
their  resplendent  coloring,  and  present- 
ing as  varied  a group  of  subjects,  have 
made  us  love  the  sky,  the  sunshine  and 
the  water  more.  They  have  tempered 
our  vision  to  the  seasons’  wealth  of 
beauty,  and  have  interpreted  the  moods 
of  nature  through  these  glimpses  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Their  pictures  are  win- 
dows through  which  the  beauties  of 
detached  bits  of  landscape  are  brought 
home  to  us  so  forcibly,  that  our  appre- 
ciation of  all  out-doors  is  enhanced.  On 
our  next  walk  after  study  and  enjoyment 
of  these  collections,  we  find  that  we 
have  added  perception  of  color  scheme 
of  nature,  and  we  find  so  many  inter- 
mediate colors  that  we  never  saw  before, 
that  we  feel  much  like  a blind  man 
whose  sight  has  suddenly  been  restored ; 
we  are  amazed  at  the  revelations,  and 
are  spiritually  benefitted  by  the  simple 
pleasure  of  seeing  changes  each  hour 
and  each  day  in  the  little  Eden  that  has 
been  allotted  to  us  during  our  short 
stay  on  earth.  What  a wholesome  en- 
joyment good  pictures  are! 

There  are  two  consoling  things  which 
make  the  departure  of  these  good 
pictures  bearable,  however;  one  is  the 
promise  of  something  just  as  good  in 
the  exhibitions  that  will  take  their  place 
month  after  month  during  the  winter 
months;  the  other,  the  fact  that  a paint- 
ing by  each  of  these  artists  will  remain 
permanently  in  our  collection,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  many  friends  they 
have  made  while  in  Detroit. 

“Place  CentraJe  and  Fort  Cabanas, 
Havana”  by  Childe  Hassam  has  been 
acquired  by  purchase  and  will  go  into 
the  Museum’s  permanent  collection,  and 
“The  White  Veil,”  by  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf, will  hang  in  the  Charles  Willis 
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Ward  Loan  Collection,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Ward.  Both  are  Museum 
pictures  of  the  first  order. 

The  selection  of  Hassam’s  “Place 
Cent  rale  and  fort  Cabanas”  by  the 
Picture  Purchase  Committee  was  a very 
wise  one,  for  it  represents  a certain 
period  of  the  artist’s  work  that  is 
distinctive  in  his  developement.  It  was 
painted  in  1895,  and  was  awarded  the 
Webb  Prize  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  the  same  year.  In  it  the  artist 
has  attained  the  height  of  skill  in  a 
certain  technical  style  that  lent  itself 
to  the  handling  of  his  beautiful  colors 
in  a way  that  gives  a sense  of  solidity 
and  texture  to  the  thing  he  depicts.  The 
cement  and  plaster  walls,  and  the  tile 
roofs  played  upon  by  a tropical  light, 
carry  a feeling  that  these  things  are 
true.  Between  the  city  and  the  summit 
of  the  hill  where  the  fort  is  situated, 
there  is  a most  remarkable  sense  of  in- 
tervening space,  in  which  just  the  tops 
of  trees  are  to  be  seen.  The  artist  in 
a letter  to  us  says,  “I  will  not  do  any- 
thing like  it  again,”  and  he  means  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  can’t.  His  progress 
and  development  have  carried  him  to 
new  methods,  and  he  will  never  return 
to  methods  and  perceptions  that  are 
passed,  as  good  as  these  have  been,  and 
it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Detroit  Museum  has  secured  this  period 
picture. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Childe 
Hassam’s  paintings, — and  he  is  a most 
interesting  man  to  study,  and  gives  us 
lovely  things  to  think  and  talk  about, — 
I would  point  out  one  other  picture  in 
this  collection  which  is  distinctly  a 
period  picture,  viz: — “The  Bowl  of 
Xasrurtiums/’  This  no  doubt  would 
have  been  the  choice  of  the  Purchase 
Committee  if  their  funds  had  been  suf- 
ficient. It  is  one  of  those  inspired  works 
that  a man  accomplishes  but  few  times 
in  his  short  span  of  life.  “The  Bowl 
of  Nasturtiums”  is  a step  in  advance 
of  anything  else  in  the  exhibition,  carry- 


ing with  it  new  beauties  of  tone,  a new 
palate,  and  new  spontaneitj\  A young 
woman  is  seated  by  a window  on  the 
sill  of  which  is  a bowl  of  the  flowers 
which  gives  the  picture  its  name.  A 
flimsy  curtain  forms  a background  for 
the  figure,  but  shuts  out  only  a part  of 
the  view  into  the  orchard  beyond.  The 
casement  of  the  window  is  thrown  up 
so  that  at  the  top  of  the  picture  the 
view  is  seen  through  glass,  and  as  im- 
perceptable  as  the  glass  would  appear, 
the  artist  has  given  mysteriously,  a feel- 
ing of  it  above,  and  an  open  view  below. 
Mid-summer  light  and  vibrant  atmos- 
phere cirscumscribe  every  object  within 
one’s  vision.  The  pearly  curtain  and 
shimmering  texture  of  the  woman’s 
dress,  the  casement  and  ledge  of  the 
window,  are  all  wrought  with  a myriad 
of  pigments  that  give  a wonderful 
sparkle  to  it,  and  }et  the  tone  and  effect 
are  perfectly  realized.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful harmon}'  played  over  a pedalpoint 
in  a high  key. 

Whether  this  will  become  the  standard 
to  measure  the  artist  as  a colorist  by, 
or  whether  he  will  advance  still  further, 
remains  to  be  seen,  though  the  possibil- 
ity of  improvement  seems  out  of  the 
question  at  this  time. 

“The  White  Veilf  by  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf is  one  of  the  pictures  that  have 
grown  in  favor  every  day  that  it  has 
been  here,  and  without  question  is  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  technically,  of  this  artist’s  works. 
The  summer  visitor  from  the  rural 
districts  stands  before  it  and  exclaims, 
"Many  a time  have  I hunted  rabbits 
after  a snow-storm  like  that,”  and  it 
touches  upon  reminiscences  that  give 
him  glimpses  of  an  e.xperience  which 
he  treasures,  and  his  feelings  are  a 
critical  compliment.  He  only  says  in 
a different  way  what  the  artist  does 
when  he  enthusiastically  points  it  out 
with,  ”That  snow-storm  is  a bully  good 
thing;  its  so  true;  its  values  are  so 
good,”  and  while  the  above  are  actual 
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quotations  of  two  men  of  different  view- 
points, how  perfectly  they  co-incide. 
‘'The  White  J^eir  is  a scene  essentially 
American,  which  is  a part  of  the  re- 
collection of  all  northerners.  Xew  snow 
has  covered  a hilly  landscape,  and  is 
still  falling.  A group  of  evergreens 
are  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
white  burden  that  has  collected  on  them, 
and  in  the  distance  is  just  the  suggestion 
of  a house  where  shelter  and  warmth 
are  to  be  had. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  TALKS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  talks  will  open  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Museum  Sun- 
day, November  fifth,  and  we  believe 
they  will  prove  as  popular  as  in  the 
past.  While  we  can  not  at  this  time 
announce  the  subjects,  they  will  be 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
years.  Art.  history  and  travel  will 
be  the  topics,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  them  not  only 
entertaining,  but  of  a highh'  educa- 
tional character.  The  subjects  will 
be  announced  through  the  daily  press 
each  week. 

Again  we  are  compelled  to  say. 
that,  owing  to  the  limited  capacity- 
of  the  auditorium,  no  children  will 
be  admitted  to  the  lectures.  In  this 
connection  we  will  say  that  illustrated 
lectures  will  be  given  schools  during 
the  week  at  any  time  the  teachers 
will  advise  us  a few  da\'s  in  advance 
of  their  desire  to  bring  their  pupils. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  give  lectures 
to  schools  from  the  surrounding 
towns.  These  requests  are  always 
granted  and  the  visitors  made  wel- 
come. In  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  of  the  institution  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  city,  but  that  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  that  help  to  attract 
visitors  from  afar. 


VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  THE 
LIBRARY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry 
Russel,  the  Library  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  is  designated  as  the 
recipient  of  a gift  from  Hon.  Thomas 
J.  O’Brien,  L’nited  States  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  and  at  present  Ambassador  to 
Rome,  of  three  rare  and  beautiful 
volumes  of  reproductions  of  Japanese 
prints  which  a Japanese  gentleman  has 
had  made.  The  Japanese  text  accom- 
panying the  prints  will  be  translated  at 
an  early  date,  so  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  may  be  gotten  out  of  them 
by  students  of  Japanese  art  who  con- 
sult our  Library.  Books  of  this  quality 
afford  an  opportunity  to  study  an  art 
in  which  Japan  has  surpassed  all  other 
countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
often  be  called  for  in  the  future. 

PICTURES  LOANED  OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 

In  the  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Selected  Paintings  by  American  Artists, 
which  is  being  held  in  the  City  Art 
Museum,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  three 
of  the  paintings  belonging  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  permanent  collection 
which  were  invited  b}-  that  institution. 
They  are  “Unfolding  Buds'  by  Willard 
L.  Metcalf,  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchers’ 
by  Gari  Melchers,  and  the  recently 
painted  “Portrait  of  Director  A.  H. 
Griffith”  by  Samantha  L.  Huntle\',  which 
will  explain  their  absence  to  such  of 
our  visitors  as  find  them  missing  from 
their  accustomed  places. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition, 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  gives 
page  half-tone  reproductions  of  the 
Metcalf  and  the  “Portrait  of  Director 
Griffith.” 

Hours  of  Admission. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
FREE  every  da}*  in  the  week  from  9 
a.  m.  to  4 p.  m„  except  Sunda}'.  when 
the  hours  are  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 
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EDITORIAL. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Direc- 
tor, having  a leave  of  absence,  spent 
it  largely  in  the  British  Isles.  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  In  these  wan- 
derings much  valuable  material  was 
gathered  which  will  he  made  use  of 
during  the  coming  winter,  for  while 
no  country  in  the  world  affords  more 
themes  than  .America,  there  are  still 
the  old  picturesque  towns  with  their 
narrow,  quaint  streets  and  houses, 
colored  by  the  hand  of  time  and  reek- 


ing with  hi.>toric  interest,  clustering 
about  medieval  castles  and  cathed- 
rals. all  telling  of  a past  which  will 
never  come  again.  There  are  still 
the  palaces,  museums  and  picture  gal- 
leries that  are  the  heritage  of  centur- 
ies. and  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Yet  everywhere  the  people  look  to- 
ward the  great  Republic  in  the  W'est 
as  the  country  that  is  achieving  the 
most  astonishing  results. 

Our  American  painters  have  gained 
a place  among  the  greatest  artists 
of  modern  times.  Their  names  and 
, pictures  are  as  well  known  as  those 
of  their  own  land  and  their  work  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  prominent  gal- 
leries. It  was  gratifying  to  learn, 
also,  that  Detroit  is  known  abroad, 
not  only  as  a beautiful  and  progres- 
sive city,  but  one  in  which  the  art 
side  was  cultivated  and  encouraged 
at  least  in  some  degree.  Its  Art 
Museum  came  in  for  some  compli- 
mentary remarks  as  a live,  energetic 
institution,  serving  the  people  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  a factor  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  and  this  is  just  what 
it  stands  for. 

While  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
do  many  things  we  should  like  to 
do,  we  are  striving  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  do  the  things  we  can 
do  as  well  as  we  can,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  out  of  these  efforts  will 
come  better  things.  In  the  more 
recent  years  we  have  found  a greater 
interest  among  all  classes,  and  a 
more  generous  response  in  a financial 
way  toward  the  needs  of  the  Mu- 
seum. This  has  enabled  us  to  add 
some  really  tine  examples  to  the 
permanent  collections. 

As  time  goes  on  every  institution 
tinds  it  desirable  and  necessary  to 
weed  out  its  collections.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  every  museum 
and  art  gallery  in  the  world.  Then, 
too.  pictures  that  have  no  artistic 
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merit  are  often  valuable  as  marking- 
some  period  in  the  development  of 
art.  Museums  that  have  the  means, 
like  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  are  seeking  examples 
of  the  early  American  painters  as 
showing  the  stepping  stones  of 
American  art,  but  all  this  requires 
time  as  well  as  money,  and  as  Detroit 
is  growing  in  wealth  as  well  as 
population,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  Museum  will  also  grow  with  the 
city  and  become  even  a greater  fac- 
tor in  all  that  goes  to  make  it 
famous. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

By  purchase,  the  oil  painting  “Place 
Centrale  and  Port  Cabanas,”  hy  Childe 
Hassam,  was  acquired. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Pickering  loaned  a water- 
color  painting  by  P'.  Plopkinson  Smith 
entitled  “The  Old  Mill.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Hooper  gave  seventeen 
replicas  of  the  Early  Colonial  Coins. 

Mr.  Oscar  A Graesser  gave  a coin. 

Mr.  John  C.  Rose  loaned  ten  coins,  six 
of  them  of  the  United  States,  a German 
Thaler  of  1784,  a Cuban  Scrip,  and  a 
Columbia  coin. 

Mrs.  Abby  \Y  Major  loaned  some 
very  interesting  things,  among  them,  an 
antique  I'rench  clock,  a pair  of  Colonial 
lanterns,  a rare  wooden  flower  known 
as  “Rose  of  Hell,”  an  interesting  wood- 
carving of  the  Crucifixion  from  the 
panel  of  a door  in  an  old  Mexican 
church,  a Meerschaum  carving,  a shell 
carving  of  Bacchus,  an  old  Dutch  silver 
spoon,  hand  hammered,  an  old  Dresden 
soup-tureen  used  by  the  Royal  family, 
and  a number  of  very  interesting 
Mexican  curios  and  utensils.  She  also 
loaned  an  oil  painting  by  F.  A.  PTdler, 
and  one  by  Robert  Hopkin. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Edgarton  Hall  gave  a 
book  plate. 


The  Director  of  The  National 
Museum,  Amsterdam,  gave  a DeLuxe 
catalogue  of  that  collection. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Garrett  gave  a copy  of  the 
New  York  Herald  of  April  15th,  1865, 
giving  details  of  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  O’Brien  gave,  through 
Mr.  Henry  P^ussel,  three  very  beautiful 
volumes  of  reproductions  of  Japanese 
prints  made  by  a Japanese  gentleman. 

Mr.  Abraham  Somers  gave  a French 
coin  of  Napoleon,  a franc  of  1808. 

COIN  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hooper,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  a prominent  numismatist,  has  given 
to  the  Museum  a number  of  replicas  of 
the  Colonial  coins, — the  first  coinage  in 
use  in  this  country  before  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
originals  of  these  coins  are  very  rare; 
of  one  of  them,  only  two  specimens  are 
known  to  exist.  I'or  Museum  purposes, 
therefore,  these  electrotype  reproduc- 
tions made  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  originals. 

They  have  been  installed  in  the  Coin 
Collection,  where  those  interested  in 
early  coinage  may  see  the  medium  of 
exchange  used  in  Revolutionary  days. 

THE  SOROLLA. 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  Director  of 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  has  continued 
the  loan  of  the  “Old  Castilian”  by  So- 
rolla,  which  compensates  in  a great 
measure  for  the  absent  pictures.  The 
Sorolla,  which  has  been  with  us  all 
summer,  has  grown  in  favor  each  day, 
and  many  compliments  have  been  paid 
it  by  visitors  from  our  own  and  other 
cities  who  have  seen  the  Sorolla  exhibit. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Spanish  master’s  works,  and  Detroit 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  showing 
this  good  example,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
unable  to  show  his  exhibition  in  this 
city. 
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II n flDcmonam 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1911,  the  Executive  Committee,  learning  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Skinner,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Incorporators, 
approved  the  following  resolutions : 

The  many  friends  of  MRS.  SAR.\  M.  SKIXXER,  and  the  organi- 
zations of  this  city  with  which  she  was  connected,  learn  with  sadness  of  her 
sudden  death. 

Mrs.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  coterie  of  energetic  women,  whose  work 
entered  so  largely  into  the  success  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  in  its 
early  days  of  struggle.  She  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  through 
whose  active  work  and  generous  contributions  the  interest  in  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  was  sustained.  Xor  did  her  interest  cease  with  the 
growth  of  the  Museum,  but  up  to  the  very  last  she  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  work. 

Resoh'ed,  that  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Skinner  the  Museum 
has  lost  one  of  its  early  and  steadfast  friends,  a woman  whose  amiable 
qualities  endeared  her  to  all;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Incorporators  and 
Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  be  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  bereaved  familv,  and  a copv  of  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  Museum.  Respectfully,  * 

BRYAXT  WALKER.  President. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


The  exhibitions  scheduled  for  the 
coming  winter  will  be  of  a higher 
standard  than  ever  before,  showing 
especially,  good  American  Art,  with  a 
number  of  local  exhibitors  on  the  list 
that  ought  to  prove  of  interest  to  De- 
troiters. 

Will  H.  Low. 

During  October  will  be  shown  in  the 
Main  Gallery  an  exhibition  of  Mural 
or  Decorative  Painting  by  an  American, 
pre-eminent  in  this  branch  of  art  in  this 
country.  Will  H.  Low.  Mr.  Low  is  not 
entirely  unknown  to  Detroit,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  works  were  shown  here 
some  3*ears  ago,  and  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  Low  delivered  a very  instructive 
and  entertaining  lecture  before  a large 
Detroit  audience  on  Decorative  Art.  The 
exhibition  this  year  will  consist  of 
sketches  and  studies  and  photographs 
for  some  of  the  important  mural  works 
which  the  artist  has  executed,  and  \yill 
give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  making 
of  a great  decoration. 

Miss  May  Ames. 

Later  in  the  same  month.  Miss  May 
Ames  of  Cleveland,  O.,  a woman  painter 


of  considerable  talent  will  exhibit  a 
small  group  of  her  works. 

C.  Harry  Allis. 

The  balance  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Main  Gallery  will  have  an 
exhibition  of  another  Detroit  artist  who 
has  been  abroad  for  the  past  few  years. 
C.  Harry  Allis,  who  is  well  remembered 
in  local  circles,  has  been  asked  to  show 
some  of  his  recent  work  and  has  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and  his  exhibition  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  every  Detroiter. 
Much  artistic  talent  has  grown  up  in 
our  city,  and  it  should  meet  with  every 
encouragement  here. 

Roy  C.  Gamble. 

During  the  month  of  December,  a 
group  of  sketches  and  paintings  by  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Gamble,  one  of  the  younger 
Detroit  artists  of  talent,  will  be  shown 
in  one  of  the  East  Galleries.  Mr.  Gamble 
is  a student  of  the  Fine  Arts  School, 
who  has  spent  a year  abroad  in  serious 
study,  and  despite  his  youth  shows  good 
feeling  for  color,  individuality,  and 
settled  style. 

These  and  other  exhibitions  will  also 
be  announced  in  the  public  press  from 
time  to  time. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

The  publicity  which  the  Detroit 
'Museum  of  Art  and  the  methods  of  its 
Director,  have  received  from  widely 
read  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
national  circulation  during  the  last  three 
months  is  very  flattering  to  an  institu- 
tion that  is  still  in  its  struggling  period. 

A July  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
devoted  a whole  page  to  a description 
of  the  Detroit  Museum  and  the  work 
being  done  here  for  the  people,  written 
by  Dr.  D.  H.  Steflfens,  who  was  sent 
to  this  city  to  review  the  Museum  and 
get  an  interview  with  Director  A.  H. 
Griffith.  After  a resume  of  the  work 
in  Detroit  covering  a period  of  twenty- 
flve  3'ears,  and  man}^  very  flattering  com- 
pliments to  its  Director,  Dr.  SteflFens 
says  in  conclusion  : — , 

“This  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  a 
very,  busy  place,  and  far  removed  from 
the  average  picture  gallery,  which  seems 
to  have  fulfilled  its  purpose  when  the 
sedate  maiden  lady  at  the  door  hands 
you  a catalogue  and  takes  your  quarter. 
I have  even  heard  some  people  say 
that  it  (judged  by  high  standards  of 
art)  is  no  museum  at  all,  but  rather  a 
sort  of  art  exchange.  By  way  of  reply, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  an  exchange, 
whether  it  be  a corn  exchange,  or  any 
other  exchange,  usually  serves  some 
ver}'  definite  and  very  good  purpose. 
This  museum,  open  to  the  public  and 
depending  upon  the  public  for  support, 
serves  the  public — the  students,  the 
teacher,  the  school  children,  the  artisan, 
the  mechanic,  the  designer  and  drafts- 
man of  Detroit.  The  present  seal  of 
the  museum  has  no  motto.  Fortunately 
it  has  just  room  for  the  splendid  words 
“Ich  Dien” — ‘T  Serve.”  May  we  suggest 
that  they  be ’placed  in  the  seal?  No 
words  can  more  aptly  characterize  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  this  splendid 
institution,  which  is  today  no  longer  a 
private  corporation,  but  a free  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and 
an  inspiration  to  every  public  museum 
in  this  country.” 


The  leading  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Fine  Arts  Journal  is 
devoted  to  The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
and  is  illustrated  with  nine  beautiful 
half-tones  of  important  paintings  in  our 
collection.  James  William  Pattison, 
Esq.,  is  the  author,  and  he  concludes 
his  writing  by  saying;  “The  Museum 
has  a very  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  American  artists,  and  it  never  calls 
for  material  with  which  to  make  an 
exhibition  without  receiving  a hearty 
response. 

“There  are  little  art  museums  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
Detroit  has  been  a forerunner,  a splendid 
example  of  what  may  be  done  anywhere 
that  the  spirit  exists  and  the  friends  of 
art  are  earnest  and  serious.” 

“Art  and  Progress”  and  “The  Literary 
Digest”  have  devoted  lengthy  articles 
recently  to  the  eft'orts  of  Director  Grif- 
fith to  popularize  the  museum,  and  to 
show  the  people  that  art  is  a vital  thing 
that  enters  into  everyday  life.  Miss 
Minnie  Cage,  who  wrote  the  article  for 
“Art  and  Progress”  says,  in  going  into 
an  analysis  of  his  Sunday  lectures 
which  have  become  so  popular,  “In  order 
to  attract  the  public  and  grip  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  Prof.  Griffith  makes 
his  talk  complete  with  human  interest. 
For  instance,  when  lecturing  upon  a 
great  painter,  he  does  not  dwell  upon 
his  ’technique' ; in  describing  his  paint- 
ings he  does  not  employ  terms  meaning- 
less to  the  average  listener ; he  pictures 
the  time  in  which  the  artist  lived  and 
the  condition  under  which  he  worked ; 
he  tells  about  his  loves  and  friendships 
and  the  influences  that  shaped  his  art, 
all  of  the  intimate  things  that  he  can 
discover  about  the  artist's  life  which 
help  to  make  of  the  man  of  genius  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  person  with  whose 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  every- 
one in  the  audience  can  sympathize,  and 
when  this  interest  is  aroused,  he  points 
out  with  the  aid  of  stereopticon  slides, 
the  I>eauty  of  the  artist's  works.” 
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JULIUS  ROLSHOVEX. 

From  January  4th  to  21st.  an  import- 
ant exhibition  of  paintings  by  Julius 
Rolshoven.  of  Tunis,  North  Africa,  and 
Central  Italy,  was  held  in  two  of  the 
East  Galleries  of  the  Museum,  where 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  art 
lovers  of  this  city  and  neighboring  sub- 
urbs. It  is  a collection  made  up  of 
some  eighty  works  of  the  artist,  show- 
ing a wide  range  of  subjects  and  a ver- 
satility equal  to  any  occasion.  The 
pictures  were  delightfully  hung  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  painter. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  this 
native  son  of  Detroit,  of  whom  we  are 
justly  proud,  has  shown  a collection  of 
his  pictures  in  Detroit,  and  during  these 
years  Mr.  Rolshoven  has  attained  some 
new  notes  which  his  many  friends  in 
this  countr}-  will  be  curious  to  see. 

Twent3'-seven  of  these,  under  the 
general  heading  ‘"Mysticism  in  Light” 
are  of  Tunis,  for  which  the  artist  has 
added  a new  key  of  color,  necessarily 
high,  but  he  has  carried  into  these  sub- 
jects that  aesthetic  touch  for  which  he 
is  so  noted.  The>'  are  a series  of 
studies  in  light,  and  are  very  refined 
views  of  a country,  not  too  delightful 
to  travel  and  paint  in.  The  Moham- 
medan religion  forbids  its  adherents  be- 
ing portrayed,  and  while  the  artist  was 
giving  those  momentary  glimpses  of  the 
people  to  enliven  his  pictures,  he  was 
being  reviled  and  cursed  by  the  pas- 
sers-by thus  pictured.  An  artist  must 
have  a great  inner  self  to  find  beautiful 
things  amid  a disturbing  element  of  that 
sort.  Small  groups  of  “Venetian  Life” 


and  “Tuscany"  are  still  different  notes 
painted  in  a high  key.  .\11  of  these  are 
framed  most  appropriately  in  white. 

There  is  one  nude  subject  called 
“Luge  in  Carnation  and  Rose.”  (In  the 
ver\'  titles  he  gives  his  pictures  he 
shows  his  culture  and  talent.)  It  is 
very  lovely  in  color  and  refined  in 
arrangement,  and  so  sincerely  wrought 
that  it  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
painter  everywhere. 

“A  Portrait  of  My  Mother”  is  again 
a different  note  showing  not  only  his 
rare  ability  as  a portraitist,  but  it  is 
executed  with  a skill  and  has  a 
beauty  of  arrangement  which  commends 
it  as  a masterpiece  of  the  decades  which 
are  to  follow. 

“Her  Inicard  Monitor,”  which  pre- 
sents an  idea,  perhaps  never  before  seen 
on  canvas,  shows  in  two  beautiful 
Earh'  Italian  gothic  panels,  figures  of 
Purit}*,  in  the  one,  listening  to  her 
conscience  or  “Inward  Monitor,”  in  the 
other,  a commanding  figure  with  a halo, 
suggestive  of  the  divine  source  of  the 
admonition.  It  is  an  allegory,  so  beau- 
tiful in  design  and  color,  that  it  would 
l>ear  the  test  of  hanging  beside  the 
great  Renaissance  masters. 

Still  others  portray  interiors  of  the 
“Costello  del  Diavolo”  in  the  charming 
low  tones  for  which  he  has  a wide  repu- 
tation, and  others  are  scenes  of  the 
courtyard  painted  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of  this  thirteenth  century  castle 
which  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Rolshoven 
in  Florence. 

.\11  in  all,  it  is  a most  versatile  one 
man  show,  in  which  every  touch  is 
aesthetic,  and  every  subject  satisfying  to 
one's  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
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SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  ARTISTS. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  W estern  Artists  opened 
in  the  Main  Gallery  January  4th,  to 
remain  through  January  25th. 

This  year’s  exhibit  comprises  one 
hundred  seventy  eight  works,  con- 
tributed by  one  hundred  and  one  artists, 
which  is  a show  of  too  great  a magni- 
tude and  of  too  wide  a range  of  sub- 
jects and  color  to  hang  with  the  har- 
monious effect  one  could  desire.  Ne- 
vertheless the  individual  works  may  be 
studied  to  advantage,  and  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  show,  it  appears  better  than 
in  some  former  years.  The  jury  have 
cut  down  the  number  of  pictures  each 
artist  contributes,  averaging  less  than 
two  for  each  contributor,  but  the  in- 
creased number  of  exhibitors  makes  the 
show  about  as  large  as  in  former 
years. 

The  Society  of  M estern  Artists  is  a 
most  commendable  organization  of  the 
Middle  West  which  has  done  a great 
deal  in  the  past  sixteen  years  in  main- 
taining an  interest  in  the  cities  of  the 
Central  States  in  art.  It  has  always 
been  most  active,  and  thrifty,  though 
at  times  it  has  met  with  many  discour- 
agements. and  never  with  the  patronage 
it  could  hope  for.  It  has  been  a great 
educational  factor  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  circuit  over  which  it 
travels  and  only  words  of  commenda- 
tion should  be  spoken  for  its  high 
minded  efforts. 

The  Society  of  Western  Artists  was 
organized  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  artists  in  fellowship,  and  of 
combining  their  efforts  in  the  advance- 
ment of  art.  The  society  is  organized 
in  chapters,  representing  various  cities 
of  the  West,  with  their  corresponding 
districts,  including  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Detroit. 
Artists  of  the  Northwest  are  members 
of  theXhicago  chapter;  and  Southern 
and  Southwestern  artists  of  the  St. 


Louis  chapter.  The  jury  of  selection  is 
always  composed  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  one  delegate  from  each  chapter. 
During  the  year  1911-12  the  collection 
will  -be  exhibited,  in  turn,  in  Cincinnati, 
Detroit.  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Des 
Moines,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Corporation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  of  Chicago  gives  an  annual 
prize  of  S500  to  the  best  exhibit,  which 
went  this  year  to  L.  H.  Meakin  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  his  “Bozi.'  Valley,  British  Co- 
lumbia" 

IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS. 

During  the  past  three  months,  a 
number  of  acquisitions  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note  have  come  to  the  Museum. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hurley,  an  American  artist 
employed  in  the  Rookwood  potter}*  of 
Cincinnati,  and  whose  work  is  known 
in  Detroit  through  former  exhibitions 
of  his  paintings  and  etchings,  has  pre- 
sented ten  of  his  selected  etchings  to 
the  permanent  collection. 

A marble  has  been  placed  in  the  sta- 
tuary court  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Wetzel,  of  the  well  known 
“Spinaro”  or  “Boy  with  Thorn”,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  Capitol  Mu- 
seum. Rome,  is  supposed  to  be  a work 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  dating  from  about 
the  5th  century  B.  C. 

Through  the  Bailey  Co.  of  this  city, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  casts  of  important  works  of 
sculpture,  several  other  well  known 
pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  added  to 
the  Sculpture  Court.  The  casts  given 
are  very  useful  and  much  needed  ones 
for  the  study  of  the  schools,  being  of 
such  subjects  as  Nero,  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Homer,  Beethoven,  Longfellow,  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette  and  Grant.  Hereto- 
fore the  collection  of  casts  have  been 
deficient  in  most  of  these  historic  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  William  L.  Stevenson  is  a collec- 
tor who  has  enriched  the  Museum  col- 
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lection  during  the  past  (juarter  with  a 
loan  of  his  stamps,  that  I would  hold 
up  as  an  example  to  collectors  and 
donors.  Instead  of  collecting  in  a mis- 
cellaneous way.  or  offering  his  collec- 
tion in  a hap-hazard  way,  he  has  shown 
great  tliscrimination  and  arrangement, 
lie  has  loaned  a heaiitifnlly  arranged 
collecti(.)n  of  stamps  which  is  a complete 
collection  of  the  postal  adhesive  stamps 
of  the  United  States  showing  all  tiie 
diff'erent  designs,  and  intentional 
changes  of  color,  and  he  expresses  the 
intention  of  keeping  it  up  to  date.  A 
collection  of  this  kind  is  of  real  value 
and  interest,  where  the  inffuence  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  is  but  momen- 
tary. 

The  thanks  of  the  library  are  due  Mr. 
James  C.  Tnglis  of  The  Great  Western 
Railway  of  England,  for  a very  excel- 
lent and  finely  illustrated  series  of 
hooks  on  the  British  Isles,  which  will 
he  of  great  help  to  those  planning  a 
tour  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  or 
Wales,  in  mapping  their  route,  and 
choosing  the  spots  of  especial  interest, 
historically  or  pictorially  to  he  seen. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  WARD  COL- 
LECTION. 

Two  new  pictures  have  been  acquired 
by  Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward  for  his 
collection  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  both 
by  Detroit  artists  exhibiting  with  the 
Hopkin  Club  Painters. 

One  of  them,  “The  Old  T'ireplace,”  by 
Charles  Wa'.tensperger.  is  a Dutch  inter- 
ior, very  lovely  in  tone,  and  executed 
at  the  artist’s  best  period.  It  might  well 
hang  juxtaposed  to  any  of  the  modern 
Dutch  Masters  and  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison.  Mr.  Waltensperger  was 
one  of  the  revelations  of  the  Hopkin 
Club  show ; sure  and  direct  in  his 
technique,  and  with  a fine  color  sense, 
he  is  an  artist  from  whom  we  may  look 
for  great  things.  The  encouragement 


which  he  has  received  from  Detroit 
patrons  has  juit  new  heart  into  him  and 
he  will  work  with  more  inspiration  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  knowing  that  his 
efforts  have  at  last  wrung  a belated  ap- 
proval from  the  public. 

The  other  addition  is  a landscape  in 
oil,  “Suiisef,  Tinniiighani,”  by  Joseph 
W.  Gies  which  was  one  of  the  most 
virile  of  this  veteran's  late  works.  It 
has  that  rare  sense  of  composition  for 
which  Mr.  Gies  is  widely  known,  and 
shows  a vigorous  and  direct  brush 
work,  yet  has  a quietude  and  serenity 
about  it  and  a pictorial  quality  which 
pleases  everyone. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS.  ' 

Following  the  exhibitions  now  in  the 
Galleries  will  be  others  of  interest  as 
follows  : 

January  22  to  February  6th,  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, by  such  contemporaneous  American 
artists  as  Elliott  Daingerfield,  George 
Illness,  Jr.,  Thomas  Moran,  E.  Luis 
Mora,  Edward  H.  Potthast.  E.  Ballard 
W illiams,  William  Ritschell  and  George 
H.  McCord,  a’l  of  them  National 
-Academicians  or  .Associates.  It  will  he 
interesting  to  note  how  these  great  men 
have  treated  a subject  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

January  25th  to  February  10th,  the 
Rotary  Water  Color  Exhibition  will  be 
seen  again  on  its  annual  tour.  This 
exhibition  always  affords  variety  enough 
in  subject  and  method  to  be  of  interest. 

I'ebruary  6th  to  March  1st,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  jiaintings  by  Oliver  Dennett 
Grover  will  be  seen  in  the  East  Gal- 
leries. Mr.  Grover’s  former  exhibition 
in  Detroit  will  be  remembered.  He  is 
a painter  who  refines  and  makes  most 
attractive  everything  he  paints.  Mr. 
Grover  finds  in  \’enice  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  most  of  the  subjects  which  he 
presents. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

The  following,  appearing  in  the 
’'Detroit  Saturday  Night.”  January 
20th,  is  so  pertinent  to  Detroit's 
awakening,  that  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  reprint  it  here: 

New  Years.  1912,  marks  the  birth  of 
a new  epoch  in  the  art  history  of  the 
City  of  Detroit.  When  the  Hopkin 
Club  Painters,  inspired  by  the  home 
genius  whose  name  they  bear,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  encouragement  of  their 
friends,  opened  their  fir.st  annual  exhi- 


bition in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
an  added  impetus  to  the  art  interests  of 
this  town  was  given. 

Any  citj-  that  aspires  to  be  an  art 
center  must  not  only  support  a store 
house  of  art  treasures,  but  must  offer 
inducements  to  resident  artists  who  are 
needed  quite  as  much  as  schools  and  a 
museum  to  inculcate  and  keep  alive  the 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A 
school  prepares,  a museum  arranges  and 
classifies  and  treasures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  the  product  of  the  artist, 
but  it  is  the  painter  that  is  the  inspired 
one  who  produces.  It  is  the  artist  who 
does  the  thing  that  satisfies  in  us  the 
desire  for  the  beautiful.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  artist  arouses  more  real 
interest  in  pictures  than  a school  or  a 
Museum.  He  it  is  who  brings  people 
intimately  into  the  realm  .of  art.  He 
is  the  prophet  of  the  religion  of  the 
lieautiful.  while  the  Museums  are  only 
his  apostles.  The  circle  of  people  with 
whom  an  artist  comes  in  contact,  the 
patrons  and  friends,  have  a much  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
broaden  the  interest  in  the  aesthetic 
side  of  life  quite  as  much  as  a Museum 
can  hope  to  do.  Art  becomes  more 
than  an  inanimate  thing  to  us, — it  be- 
comes personal  in  our  pride  in  such 
great  men  as  Gari  Melchers  and  Julius 
Rolshoven.  who  were  born  in  this  city 
and  to  whom  we  lay  claim. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Detroit  men 
have  worked  in  a lonely  way.  sometimes 
discouraged,  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
terest shown  in  their  work,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  grounds  for  it  in 
the  past : perhaps  the  artists  have  been 
in  a way  responsible  for  it  themselves, 
for  certainly  it  has  been  long  enough 
since  they  have  made  a visible  effort  to 
correct  the  evil,  but  the  remarkable 
change  in  Detroit  commercially,  and  its 
desire  to  be  a star  on  the  map  since 
the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce, and  its  remarkable  advance  in 
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the  rank  and  tile  of  cities,  shows  Detroit 
to  be  other  than  the  conservative  abid- 
ing place  of  retired  capitalists  that 
watched  more  commerce  than  goes 
through  the  Suez  Canal  pass  Detroit 
each  year  without  participating  in  it, 
a few  years  ago.  And  the  interest  in 
this  Hopkin  Club  Painters  exhibition 
shows  that  Detroit  is  alive  to  other 
things  than  manufacture  and  commerce. 

A colony  of  good  artists  such 
as  Detroit  has,  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  a city,  and  instead  of  letting 
her  good  ones  get  away,  she  must  keep 
them  here  doing  things  that  will  one 
day  make  Detroit  a place  of  pilgrimage, 
just  as  Nuremberg  is,  just  as  Venice  is, 
just  as  so  many  cities  are.  The  cities 
of  Europe  vie  with  each  other  in  mak- 
ing their  towns  art  centers,  and  they 
offer  big  inducements  to  their  artists, 
giving  them  positions  in  endowed 
schools,  buying  their  pictures  for  their 
public  galleries  and  buildings,  and  in 
other  ways  providing  for  the  material 
comfort  of  men  who  bring  to  that 
city  not  only  the  prestige  of  an  art 
center  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  dwell,  but  great  financial  returns 
as  well,  in  the  visitors  brought  to  its 
gates  each  year.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  Dusseldorf  in  Germany  divided  the 
attention  of  the  world  with  Paris  as 
an  art  center.  Then  Munich  shared 
that  prestige  and  finally  took  it  away 
from  the  smaller  city  on  the  Rhine  by 
her  greater  inducements  to  artists,  and 
today,  Berlin  which  tor  a long  time  had 
little  attention  focused  upon  her  save 
as  a commercial  center  and  the  residence 
of  the  Kaiser,  is  rapidly  eclipsing  the 
Bavarian  capitol.  William  II  loses  no 
opportunity*  to  induce  and  encourage  the 
fine  arts  in  his  home  city. 

It  is  no  credit  to  be  known  as  a 
purely  commercial  city ; Birmingham 
and  Manchester  in  England  are  men- 
tioned in  rather  contemptuous  way  be- 
cause they  have  never  gone  in  for  the 


finer  side  of  life.  Chicago,  which  is 
now  beginning  to  be  known  for  its 
“Friends  of  American  Art,”  for  a long 
time  enjoyed  the  questionable  distinc- 
tion of  being  simply  a wonderful  busi- 
ness center.  The  thing  that  gives 
distinction  to  Paris  and  Dresden  on  the 
other  hand  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
art  centers. 

No  city  in  the  middle  west  should 
have  the  spot  light  for  the  progress  she 
is  making,  more  than  Detroit,  and  the 
Board  of  Commerce  has  done  much  to 
herald  this  city  throughout  the  world, 
not  only  as  a commercial  center,  but 
as  a beautiful  city  “where  life  is  worth 
living.”  To  this  should  be  added  the 
distinction  that  it  is  an  art  center.  With 
the  added  prosperity  of  Detroit  there 
should  be  ample  support  for  a number 
of  good  resident  painters,  and  added 
interest  in  all  things  artistic. 

LECTURES. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  talks  began  the 
first  Sunday  in  November,  and  are  prov- 
ing as  popular  as  in  former  years,  the 
crying  need  of  more  room  in  the  audi- 
torium, being  the  only  thing  to  mar 
their  great  success.  The  Director  is 
taking  up  this  year  a popular  series  of 
lectures  on  individual  or  groups  of 
painters  taken  in  connection  with  their 
surroundings  and  environment. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  regular 
speaker,  the  services  of  Prof.  N.  J. 
Corey  were  secured  for  one  of  his 
popular  lectures  on  music,  November 
27th,  and  a crowd  packed  to  the  doors 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  his 
lecture  on  “Faust  in  Music  and  Art,” 
illustrated  not  only  with  stereopticon 
views,  but  with  selections  from  Gounod’s 
Opera  by  such  stars  as  Caruso,  Melba, 
Fames,  Plancon,  and  others  on  the 
auxetophone,  kindly  furnished  for  the 
occasion  by  Grinnell  Bros.  Prof.  Co- 
rey’s lecture  did  not  concern  itself  solely 
with  the  opera  however,  but  showed 
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in  part  how  it  differed  from  the  poem 
by  Goethe,  and  in  the  stereopticon 
illustrations  it  was  not  stage  tradition 
alone  which  was  shown,  but  many  old 
wood  cuts  and  beautiful  engravings 
which  concern  themselves  with  the 
legend  rather  than  the  opera. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Audubon 
Society  of  Detroit,  an  important  lecture 
was  given  November  29th,  on  “Sav- 
ing our  Birds,”  by  William  L.  Finley, 
the  state  game  warden  of  Oregon  who 
has  given  years  of  study  to  the  pre- 
servation of  birds,  and  has  had  thrilling 
experiences  photographing  them. 

The  many  special  lectures  for  schools 
and  study  clubs,  given  during  the  week 
continue  to  attract  hundreds  of  people 
to  the  Museum. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  LECTURES. 

Two  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  the 
Auditorium  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  both  by 
men  well  versed  in  their  profession, 
which  gives  much  weight  to  their  utter- 
ances. 

January  25th  at  8 P.  M.,  “What  Has 
Nature  to  do  With  Art.”  or  “Realism 
and  Convention”  by  Mr.  Huger  Elliott. 

March  8th  at  8 P.  M..  “History  and 
Manufacture  of  Pottery”  by  Mr.  Char- 
les F.  Binns. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend ; the  lectures  are  free. 

FELICITATIONS. 

The  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Idea 
has  in  recent  years  received  increased 
impetus,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
new  institutions  inaugurated  and  con- 
templated. From  all  parts  of  the 
country  comes  the  news  of  art  move- 
ments showing  the  very  wide  spread 
interest  in  art  matters.  The  new  Isaac 
Delgado  Museum  in  New  Orleans 
opened  last  month  with  a splendid  ex- 
hibition. and  Toledo.  O.,  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  January,  dedicated  a 


beautiful  new  edifice,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  A splendid  collection  of  paint- 
ings has  been  brought  together  for  the 
initial  exhibition.  Mr.  E.  D.  Libbey, 
the  president,  has  given  most  gener- 
oush-  of  his  means  and  time  to  make 
this  a notable  event.  The  people  of  To- 
ledo have  reason  to  be  congratulated 
that  the}'  have  in  their  midst  a citizen 
so  public  spirited,  and  Mr.  Libbey  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
attending  his  efforts. 

^linneapolis  has  just  accepted  plans 
for  a magnificent  building  to  be  placed 
on  the  land  recently  presented  to  the 
city  for  that  purpose.  Mountclair,  N.  J., 
is  another  city  which  has  adopted  plans 
for  a new  home  for  its  art  treasures, 
and  as  is  well  known.  Detroit  is  not 
lagging  behind. 

The  magnificent  site  recently  acquired 
on  W oodward  Avenue  will  in  the  near 
future  witness  the  beginning  of  building 
operations.  Plans  are  being  discussed 
and  will  soon  take  shape,  for  a building 
that  will  be  worthy  of  this  city  and  its 
future  growth. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hurley,  an  American 
artist  living  in  Cincinnati,  gave  ten 
etchings. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wetzel  loaned  a marble 
"Spinaro”  or  boy  with  thorn. 

Miss  Clara  I.  Wright  loaned  a marble 
bust  of  “The  Novice”  by  Thorwaldsen, 
together  with  a wooden  pedestal. 

The  Bailey  Co.  of  Detroit  gave  casts 
of  the  following: 

Apollo  Belvidere  (reduced  copy) 

Head  of  Nero 

Head  of  Beethoven 

Bust  of  Washington 

Bust  of  Grant 

Bust  of  Longfellow 

Bust  of  Homer 

Bust  of  Lafayette 
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Bust  of  Caesar 
Bust  of  Cicero 
A Greek  Head 
Head  of  Triumph. 

Mr.  William  L.  Stevenson  loaned  a 
complete  collection  of  the  postal  adhes- 
ive stamps  of  the  L’nited  States  showing 
all  the  different  designs  and  intentional 
changes  of  color. 

Miss  Emily  E.  M’est  gave  a copy  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  dated  1751. 

James  C.  Inglis.  Esq.,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Great  Western  Railwa\'  Co., 
of  England,  gave  the  following  books : 
The  Cathedral  Line  of  England 
North  Wales,  The  British  Tyrol 
Southern  Ireland 
The  Cornish  Riviera 
Rural  London 

Historic  Sites  and  Scenes  of  England 
Wonderful  Wessex 
South  Wales. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thomas  loaned  three 
Flaxman  pitchers  and  two  copper  coins. 

Mr.  Henry  Elskamp  loaned  an  antique 
gold  watch. 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Sparkin  loaned  a fine 
collection  of  laces. 


NEIGHBORS. 

It  is  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
to  know  that  the  paintings  in  our  per- 
manent collection  are  not  only  of  in- 
terest to  the  citizens  of  Detroit  but  that 
they  are  also  the  means  through  which 
other  people  in  other  cities  may  receive 
enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
we  have  loaned  to  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Arts  ''Unfolding  Buds,'’  by 
Willard  L.  Metcalf,  for  exhibition  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  south;  “The 
Wedding,'’  by  Gari  Melchers,  is  now  in 
the  exhibition  of  selected  paintings  at 
the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indiana- 
polis; '‘The  Recitation,”  by  Thomas  W. 
Dewing,  “The  Ball  Players,”  by  W.  M. 
Hunt,  “The  Vespers,”  b}-  Gari  Melchers, 
and  ‘‘The  White  l^eil,”  by  Willard  L. 
Metcalf,  have  been  sent  to  the  inaug- 
ural exhibition  of  the  new  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

This  interchange  of  courtesies  by  the 
various  Museums  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  great  value  to  all  as  it  broadens  the 
knowledge  of  art  among  the  people. 


“THE  WAVE’-— By  Charles  H.  Woodbury. 
Exhibition  of  Selected  Water  Colors  by  American  Artists. 
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RECENT  EXHIBITIONS  RE- 
VIEWED. 

During  the  month  of  October  a spe- 
cial exhibition  of  paintings  by  Alexan- 
der Robinson  was  held  in  the  Main  Gal- 
lery. There  were  in  all  some  fift}’ 
pictures  of  su1)jects  from  the  Old  World, 
principally  Holland,  ItaU,  Spain  and 
Algiers.  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  the 
American  artists  who  is  forging  to  the 
fore  in  the  world  of  art.  He  is  known 
for  his  color,  and  has  many  honors  to 
his  credit. 

Alexander  Robinson  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1869.  He  studied 
at  Lowell  School  of  Design,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Boston  Museum  of  Art  and  Aca- 
demie  Julian,  Paris,  under  Doucet  and 
Constant.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a member 
of  the  Societe  International  de  Aquart- 
istes,  Paris;  Societe  des  Arts  et  Letters, 
Paris;  American  Water  Color  Society; 
L’nited  Arts  Club,  London;  New  York 
Water  Color  Club;  Labeur  Art  Society, 
Brussels ; Royal  Society,  Belgium ; Sal- 
magundi Club,  New  York;  Cercles 
Artistiques  of  Bruges  and  Tournai. 

Examples  of  his  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Musee  Communal  a Ixelles, 
Brussels ; Museum,  Moscow ; collection 
of  Octave  Mans,  Museum  Ixelles,  col- 
lection of  M.  Wauters,  Director  of 
Royal  Museum,  Belgium;  and  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  by  painting  “Interior  of  a 
Dutch  Church,'’  and  also  by  a group  of 
pastels. 

MRS.  MARIR  PERRALLT. 

I'Vom  October  7th  to  23rd,  Mrs.  Ma- 
rie Perrault  who  had  just  returned 
from  Europe  to  her  home  in  Detroit, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sketches  made  during  her  seven  years 
abroad,  where  she  had  been  stiuhdng  in 
Paris.  Brussels  and  The  Hague,  and 
painting  the  Dutch  subjects  of  which  she 
is  very  fond.  The  result  of  her  serious 
study  was  highly  commented  on  by  her 
many  friends  in  Detroit.  Mrs.  Perrault 


has  made  many  friends  abroad  and  is  a 
member  of  several  art  clubs  there. 
Many  of  her  pictures  have  been  pur- 
chased for  important  public  and  private 
collections  of  note  in  the  European 
capitals. 

C.  HARRY  ALLIS. 

During  the  month  of  November  the 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  this 
city  of  C.  Harry  Allis  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  in  the  Main  Gallery,  and  the 
occasion  was  of  much  interest  locall3^ 
Mr.  Allis  presented  some  eighty  of  his 
landscapes  to  the  public  gaze,  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  so  many  were  sold. 

Before  the  artist’s  departure  from 
Detroit  some  }'ears  ago  for  France, 
where  he  has  resided  the  past  seven 
years,  he  was  remembered  as  a painter 
of  landscapes  in  poetic  mood,  but  at 
that  time  water-color  was  his  stand- 
b}'  medium,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  enthusiasm  that  the  Detroit  Water 
Color  Club,  of  which  he  was  vice-pre- 
sident. was  held  together.  In  his  present 
exhibition  the  painter  had  some  water- 
colors  of  charm,  but  his  oils  were  more 
in  evidence. 

His  change  in  medium  from  water- 
color  to  oil  was  influenced  no  doubt,  by 
his  exhibition  in  the  Salons  and  other 
places  in  France,  where  a group  of 
water-colors  as  cver3'one  knows  who  has 
visited  a Salon  with  its  enormous  can- 
vasses and  riot  of  color,  would  be 
somewhat  over-shadowed.  Anyway 
his  working  in  oils  has  greatly  increased 
his  range  of  subject  and  execution. 

THE  HOPKIX  CLUB  PAINTERS. 

L'nusual  interest  was  shown  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters 
which  opened  in  the  Main  Gallery  De- 
cember 4th  and  continued  throughout 
the  month.  Large  crowds  gathered  to 
view  the  pictures  and  to  meet  the  exhib- 
iting artists,  and  many  to  buy  pictures. 
Thirteen  were  sold  on  the  opening  night, 
and  there  was  an  exhibit  of  twenty- 
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eight  sold  tags  underneath  the  pictures 
at  the  close  of  the  show.  This  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Detroit 
public  will  warrant  making  it  an  annual 
affair. 

It  has  been  a number  of  years  since 
the  men  painters  of  whom  Detroit  and 
vicinity  boasts  some  hfteen,  have  held 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  Detroit. 

The  Hopkin  Club  Painters  take  their 
name  from  the  Hopkin  Club  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  which  is  a social 
organization  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
last  exhibition  of  Robert  Hopkin  held 
in  the  Museum  just  previous  to  his 
death.  The  Club  is  made  up  of  not 
only  the  painters  who  like  the  sturdy 
old  Scotchman,  are  working  out  their 
destiny  at  home,  but  the  many  friends 
and  patrons  of  Hopkin  as  well  who  are 
inclined  to  befriend  art  in  Detroit. 
Some  day  it  is  hoped  that  the  Hopkin 


Club  may  become  as  great  a factor  in 
the  art  promotion  of  this  city  as  the 
“Friends  of  American  Art”  are  in  Chi- 
cago. and  in  the  meantime,  the  painters 
of  the  club  through  this  and  the  exhi- 
bititons  which  are  to  follow  from  year 
to  year  are  taking  upon  themselves  a 
large  share  of  the  work  of  furthering 
an  active  interest  in  art. 

The  late  Robert  Hopkin  was  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibition  through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Du- 
charme  who  loaned  his  painting  entitled 
''The  Trying  Dutchman  ” and  John  F. 
Dodge  who  loaned  "The  Bait  Gather- 
ers” both  of  them  exceptionalh'  good 
examples  of  the  veteran  marine  painter. 

The  exhibition  had  variety.  There 
were  sixteen  exhibitors,  whose  works 
were  hung  in  groups,  and  yet  a most 
satisfactory  result  as  a whole  obtained. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  and  the  excel- 


“BEACHING  THE  BOATS”— Sv  William  Retschel. 
Exhibition  of  Selected  Water  Colors  by  American  Artists. 
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lence  of  the  paintings  was  everywhere 
commented  on ; to  many  it  was  a revela- 
tion that  this  city  boasts  so  virile  a 
colon}'  of  artists. 

Murray  MacKay,  one  of  the  best 
trained  exhibitors,  whose  color  is  clear 
and  fresh,  and  whose  works  display  a 
decorative  quality  quite  distinctive,  had 
a group  of  portraits  and  landscapes,  of 
which  "Judge  Brooke;'  a recent  com- 
mission which  will  eventually  hang  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Lansing,  is  not 
only  a portrait  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  poise  of  the  eminent  jurist,  but  has 
an  appeal  for  its  design  and  good  color. 
And  one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in 
the  whole  show  from  the  painter's 
standpoint  was  his  “Portrait  " of  a red- 
headed boy  in  a green  blouse.  His 
handling  of  it  shows  no  timidity,  but 
a thorough  mastery  over  his  palette. 

Albert  E.  Peters  had  a group  of  land- 
scapes made  at  Birmingham  that  showed 
his  marked  ability  for  the  painter's  cal- 
ling. They  are  not  only  good  in  color 
and  composition,  but  the  handling  is 
masterly. 

Irving  R.  Bacon  showed  a group  of 
landscape  and  animal  subjects  not  as 
creditable  as  he  could  wish,  as  many 
of  his  best  works  had  been  sent  to  the 
big  exhibitions  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. and  others  were  eliminated  by 
the  rule  that  nothing  before  exhibited 
in  Detroit  would  be  shown.  He  had. 
however,  a selected  group  which  at- 
tracted attention. 

Joseph  M’.  Gies,  a veteran  who  has 
resided  here  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
one  of  the  most  finished  artists  we 
have,  had  a pleasing  group  of  portrait 
studies  of  men  and  women.  Of  par- 
ticular refinement  and  strength  were  his 
"Girl  Ziith  the  Chrysaiitheniunis"  and  a 
“Portrait  Study"'  of  a man,  which  were 
given  the  place  of  honor  in  his  group. 
Few  men  show  the  rare  sen:e  of  com- 
position of  Mr.  Gies.  The  encourage- 
ment which  he  received  was  of  a sub- 


stantial kind,  and  should  be  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  show  the  public  more 
of  his  excellent  things  from  time  to 
time.  He  is  a virile  painter  with  a hand 
of  rare  cunning  in  the  execution  of  his 
works. 

F.  W.  Henrich's  watercolors  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  visitors  though  in 
size  they  were  the  least  conspicuous; 
but  in  refinement  of  coloring  and  choice 
of  subject  they  are  very  large  things. 
No  man  has  a better  knack  of  handling 
this  medium. 

One  of  the  most  serene  notes  in  the 
exhibition  was  a group  of  five  sketches, 
so  called,  b\'  John  P.  Wicker,  although 
their  decorative  quality  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  They  have  good  color, 
and  were  tastefully  framed,  and  the 
artist  was  extremely  modest  in  calling 
them  sketches. 

Charles  Waltensperger  had  a group 
of  seven  paintings,  all  figure  subjects, 
four  of  them  Dutch  Interiors,  and  three 
Japanese  Lantern  effects.  No  exhibitor 
displayed  a finer  sense  of  arrangement 
or  a better  technical  ability.  “The  Old 
Firet'laee"'  would  hang  juxtaposed  to  the 
finest  of  the  Modern  Dutch  Masters  and 
not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  It  was 
purchased  bp  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq., 
and  will  remain  permanently  in  the 
Museum. 

Percy  Ives  showed  a new  note  in  his 
‘'The  Aieakening"  and  “The  Blue  Lo- 
tus," that  promises  much  for  the  future 
decorative  quality  of  his  work.  They 
are  good  ideas,  cleverly  worked  out. 

Ivan  Swift  showed  a well  arranged 
group  of  Michigan  landscapes.  They 
were  little  poems  in  paint.  His  good 
color  sense  is  combined  with  a rare 
talent  of  throwing  a beautiful  veil  over 
the  commonplace  subjects  which  sur- 
round him.  He  has  given  us  a new 
vision  of  the  hills,  and  meadows  and 
trees  which  we  too  often  pass  as  un- 
worth}'  of  notice. 

Francis  P.  Paulus  was  represented  by 
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iwo  Lisbon  subjects  unusual  in  style, 
but  very  select  in  arrangement  and  har- 
monious color. 

Edward  J.  Packbauer  was  represented 
oy  a group  of  landscapes  wbicb  call 
attention  to  the  subjects  about  our  own 
doors.  His  things  are  broad  in  treat- 
ment and  show  a good  striving  for  com- 
l)osition.  light  effects  and  atmosphere, 
and  bis  values  are  well  maintained. 

A group  of  color  sketches  by  Roy  C. 
(iamble  were  very  pleasing.  Though  he 
has  not  passed  his  quarter  of  a century 
in  years,  he  has  a fine  technical  training, 
unusual  in  so  young  a student.  Many 
of  his  studies  are  foreign  impressions 
of  light  and  color. 

A.  B.  Wenzell,  of  New  York,  made 
a charter  member  of  the  Club  because 
of  this  city  being  his  former  home  and 
because  of  bis  close  association  with 
Robert  Hopkin,  so  far  showed  an  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition  as  to  send  one 
of  bis  typical  canvasses  which  added 
much  interest  to  the  exhibition. 

George  S.  Hodges  of  Pine  Lake,  who 
has  lived  in  retirement  since  his  return 
from  Paris,  trying  to  assimilate  the 
ideas  there  inculcated,  exhibited  a group 
of  landscapes  and  other  subjects,  which 
show  that  he  is  working  out  his  salva- 
tion as  a painter  very  well.  His  winter 
scenes  were  particularly  good.  His 
technique  appears  simple,  getting  much 
out  of  little  without  apparent  effort. 
His  color  harmonies  are  quiet  but  com- 
pelling. 

Charles  B.  King  was  represented  by 
three  paintings  done  during  days  off 
from  business,  which  were  fine  in  ar- 
rangement and  color. 

PAUL  HONORE. 

An  exhibition  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  was  that  of  the  Stu- 
dies and  Sketches  for  Mural  Decora- 
tions by  Mr.  Paul  Honore  of  this  city, 
held  in  the  East  Gallery  in  November, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  in  his 
initial  exhibition. 


Mr.  Honore,  while  having  a wide 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Detroit  has  never  exhibited  before,  and 
no  one  save  tiiose  most  intimate  with 
him.  and  those  who  have  employed  his 
talent,  were  aware  of  his  rare  quali- 
fications to  boldly  enter  the  arena  of 
his  chosen  held.  Many  of  the  studies 
by  the  artist  were  done  while  he  was 
abroad  under  the  eye  of  that  master 
of  composition,  rrank  Brangwyn,  and 
though  they  are  mere  impressions  taken 
from  nature  here  and  there,  they  in- 
variably show  hne  arrangement  of 
spaces  and  masses,  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment. The  3'ears  of  training  which  he 
has  had  have  been  well  spent,  and  he 
hnds  himself  well  equipped  to  share 
in  the  production  and  promotion  of  the 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Honore  studied  in  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in 
the  Detroit  Art  Academy,  now  the  De- 
troit School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  with 
Frank  Brangwyn.  of  London.  England, 
where  he  went  to  acquire  the  principles 
of  composition,  so  necessary  in  the  suc- 
cessful mural  decoration. 

MRS.  SAMANTHA  L.  HL'NTLEY. 

During  the  month  of  December  an 
exhibition  of  portraits  in  oil  by  Mrs. 
Samantha  L.  Huntley  hung  in  one  of 
the  East  Galleries.  There  were  only 
a dozen  portraits  in  the  group,  but  they 
were  of  unusual  interest  from  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  group  were  subjects 
well  known  in  Detroit. 

Director  A.  H.  Griffith  of  the  Mu- 
seum was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  satisfactory  portraits,  and  this  has 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  a 
friend  of  the  Director  who  felt  that  it 
should  form  a part  of  the  collection 
with  which  the  subject  has  had  so  much 
to  do  during  twenty-one  years  of 
service. 

Portraits  of  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Palms 
and  Miss  Isabel  Palms  are  also  in  the 
group,  the  pictorial  quality  of  the  latter 
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splendidh-  acquired  with  a masterly 
technical  ski.l.  now  gentle,  now  force- 
ful, but  always  with  an  absence  of  tim- 
idity. 

Of  her  other  subjects  of  prominent 
people  in  many  states,  her  portrait  of 
Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Ulennon,  Archbishop 


of  St.  Louis  gave  the  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  her  color  sense. 

In  fact  the  entire  group  was  well 
chosen  to  show  the  masterly  training 
of  this  artist,  who  is  rapidly  making  a 
name  for  herself  throughout  the 
countr}'. 


]In  flncmoviam 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  held 
Jan.  15th,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  and  spread  upon  the 
records : 

In  the  death  of  Elisha  H.  Flixx  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  lost  a 
warm  friend  who  was  always  interested  in  its  work  and  progress.  Partic- 
ularly was  this  so  in  anything  of  an  educational  nature,  or  that  seemed 
to  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  that  the  Officers  and  Trustees  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  fully  realize  that  they  and  the  citizens  of 
Detroit,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Flinn,  have  sustained  a loss 
which  they  deeply  feel,  and  that  they  desire  to  express  to  the 
family  their  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  records  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

A.  H.  Griffith, 

Secretary. 

Hn  fH>cmoviam 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  learn  with  deep  regret 
of  the  passing  from  this  life  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Ste\-exs^  who  tor  sev- 
eral years  had  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Museum,  and  in  many  ways  had  encouraged  it  in  its  efforts  for  a greater 
and  more  useful  future.  Be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Officers  and  Trustees  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  deplore  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  sin- 
cerely S3mpathize  with  her  family  and  friends,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  records  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family. 

B}-  order  of  the  Trustees, 

A.  H.  Griffith, 

Secretar3^ 
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SOME  FIXE  ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward  presented  to 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  June  20th, 
1912.  four  paintings  as  follows: 

“The  Voting  Mother,”  by  Joseph  Is- 
raels. 

“Cattle  at  the  Trough,”  by  Constant 
Troy  on. 

“San  Juan  Pottery,”  by  E.  Irving 
Couse. 

“The  Pet  Lamb,”  by  L.  Chialiva. 

A munificent  gift  would  any  one  of 
these  paintings  be  considered,  particu- 


larly the  excellent  Israels,  or  the  fine 
example  of  Troyon. 

But  the  donor’s  generosity  knows  no 
bounds. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  this  gift  to  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
Ward  declares  his  intention  of  be- 
queathing his  entire  collection  to  the 
Museum.,  together  with  a provision  for 
future  additions,  and  he  will  during  his 
life  time  make  additions  and  exchanges 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard.  This  collection  now 


‘‘CATTLE  AT  THE  TROUGH*’-fiy  Constant  Troyon. 
Presented  to  the  Museum  by  Charles  Willis  Ward.  Esq. 
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occupies  two  of  the  smaller  east  gal- 
leries of  the  Museum,  about  thirty-five 
pictures  in  all.  among  them  incom- 
parable examples  of  Melchers,  Redfield, 
Metcalf  and  other  noted  American 
artists,  as  well  as  a good  foreign  repre- 
sentation. 

Th's  is  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Ward’s 
benefactions  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.  In  1907,  he  aroused  much  inter- 
est in  artistic  circles  in  this  city  by  pre- 
senting a painting  by  W'.  A.  Bou- 
guereau.  entitled  "The  Sisters"  which 
has  proven  one  of  the  Museum’s  great- 
est attractions,  and  so  gratifying  has 
been  the  result  of  that  gift,  that  this 
later  munificence  is  the  result. 

The  Pictl'kes  in  Detail. 

COXSTAXT  TROYOX  (1810-1SG.5) 
French  School. 

“The  Cattle  at  the  Trough." — A lilack 
and  a dun  cow  have  come  from  the 
pasture  to  their  noonday  drink  at  the 
old  trough.  One  is  still  drinking,  the 
other  has  just  raised  her  head  from  the 
water.  The  cattle  are  sleek  and  con- 
tented, and  admirably  placecj  in  the  com- 
position. The  trough  is  of  s,tonp,  octa- 
gonal in  shape,  and^  of  'that  ,raVe  dis- 
coloration that  makds/b,L/it  ^ fine'  seili 
life  study  in  fhe  hands  ,6f<  a'  masIeS'^Jike, 
Troyon.  Ab^uf  th'e  ba?e  of  thcU^rpugh 
is  a rooster,  ‘three  liehs  inb  a /x^uple  o'f 
half-grown  chicks,  wliile -at  4lte  right' 
the  picture  and  adjacent  to  the  tibugh 
is  the  windlass  by  which  water  is  raised 
from  the  well.  The  landscape  has  been 
given  its  proper  attention,  and  light 
fleecy  clouds  partly  obscure  the  blue 
sky.  It  is  a well  wrought  work  of  the 
great  animal  painter,  and  introducing 
both  cattle  and  chickens  is  of  unusual 
interest. 

JOSEF  ISRAELS  (1824-1911). 

Dutch  School. 

"The  Young  Mother"  shows  a typical 
Israels  interior.  The  young  mother, 
her  back  toward  the  window,  is  nurs- 
ing her  ch'ld.  The  light  from  this  one 
source  falls  caressingly  upon  the  fig- 


ures, and  is  then  dift'used  throughout 
the  room.  A plain  table  in  the  center 
of  the  picture  has  upon  it  the  kettle  and 
a bowl,  which  are  skillfully  suggested. 
The  tile  floor  and  huge  fireplace,  with 
its  dying  embers  from  which  a thin 
■ smoke  arises,  are  held  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  whole.  Again,  on  the 
mantel  and  on  the  softly  lighted  wall, 
where  a brass  candlestick  and  some 
garments  are  hanging,  has  this  modern 
Dutch  master  used  his  inimitable  powd- 
er of  suggesting  still  life,  while  a cat 
eating  from  a dish  on  the  floor  gives 
an  added  touch  of  life.  It  is  a very 
sympathetic  subject,  and  one  of  the 
artist’s  best  period. 

E.  IRA'IXG  COUSE.  X.  A.  (living) 
American  School. 

"San  Juan  Tottery." — A young  In- 
dian buck,  robed  in  aboriginal  style, 
with  but  a red  breech  cloth  held  in 
place  by  a beaded  belt,  beaded  mocca- 
sins on  his  feet,  is  squatted  before  a 
group  of  pottery,  one  piece  of  which 
he  is  holding  in  his  hands  and  exam- 
ining minutely.  The  pottery  of  black 
luster  is  admirably  grouped  and  well 
rendered.  A wall  behind  the  Indian 
has  the  art  of  the  native  suggested  in 
the  form  of  a bird  in  typical  primitive 
^style.  This  Couse  is  a notable  one,  hav- 
ing received  the  Isador  Memorial  Medal 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  last 
A (winter. 

LUIGI  CIIIALU'A, 
Italian-French  School. 

"The  Pet  Lamb"  is  a landscape  with 
sheep,  at  the  end  of  a street  in  a typ- 
ical French  village.  The  long  shadows 
and  delightful  play  of  light,  together 
with  the  flock  coming  from  the  village, 
suggest  the  early  morning  hours.  A 
woman  on  the  back  of  a grey  horse  is 
holding  a little  girl  on  her  lap.  wEile 
the  shepherd,  standing  beside  them 
holds  up  a pet  lamb  for  the  child  to 
caress. 

Charles  Willis  Ward,  son  of  the  late 
David  M’ard,  is  a well  known  Michigan 
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‘‘SAN  JUAN  P0TTERY”-B3;  E.  Irving^Ccyisc,  N.  A. 

Presented  by  Charles,Willi^'V»ar(i  E^q. 

This  painting  was  awarded  the  Isador  Memorial  Med^l,ht  thr»N^tK?tfel*Aca(^emy  of  Design  last  winter. 


lumberman,  but  is  equally  well  known 
for  his  philanthropy  and  his  efforts  ii; 
behalf  of  the  conservation  of  the  nat-\  , 
ural  resources.  He  has  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  presef^v^/ 
for  birds  and  game,  and  toward  l^iaf  ‘ 
end,  has  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  a large  tract  of 
land,  as  a shelter.  He  has  also  ac- 
quired and  publishes  “Recreation’'  and 
the  “Out  Door  Game  World,"  two  mag- 
azines widely  known  for  theT  policy  of 
good  sportsmanship. 


P.\IXTJNG  BY  H.  fl.  G.\1.LIS0X  PRESEXTED 
Among  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha, 
in  1898,  was  the  “Hill  Side,”  by  H.  H. 
Gallison  of  Boston.  The  picture  had 
been  previously  shown  in  Paris,  where 
it  had  won  Honorable  Mention.  It  at- 


• • 

t^^itt€fh  n;iTclr,*4^av*«rable  attention,  and 
Ilie  J^)ire^qto'ir  ,^if  the  Detroit 

• Mfiseurr^^of  VsCid,  *the  artist  if  it 
,*vj§h5  ijo^»  l\e’sent*to  the  Detroit  Muse- 
•ui|i.  •-To*  tliis  Mr.  Gallison  consented, 

* and  it  was  hung  in  our  collection. 

\\’hen  the  pictures  were  being  selected 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904, 
the  loan  of  this  picture  was  especially 
requested  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, and  in  that  exhibition  it  was 
awarded  a bronze  medal.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  artist  it  was  again  re- 
turned to  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Gallison 
wrote  that  he  desired  the  painting  to 
remain  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
indefinitely,  indicating  seemingly  that  he 
intended  it  to  eventually  become  a part 
of  our  permanent  collection. 

Mr.  Gallison  died  about  a year  ago, 
and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Marie  Gallison, 
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knowing  that  it  was  his  desire  that  this 
painting  should  remain  in  Detroit,  gen- 
erously presented  it  to  the  Museum. 

Henry  II . Gallison  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton. in  1S50.  He  first  received  recogni- 
tion at  Turin.  Italy,  where  his  painting 
‘ Dei'arting  Mists  ' was  awarded  special 
mention,  and  purchased  by  the  Italian 
Government.  This  was  followed  by  a 
long  list  of  honors,  two  of  which,  as 
above  noted,  were  bestowed  on  the 
painting  given  to  this  Museum.  He  was 
devoted  to  landscape  painting,  and  was 
known  as  a forceful  and  sympathetic 
delineator  of  New  England  scenes. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS. 

COXTENfPORARV  VEXETI.^X  PAINTERS. 

Until  July  loth  will  hang  in  the  small 
South  Gallery  a charming  exhibition  of 
small  paintings  and  stud  es  by  two  pres- 
ent day  Wiietian  artists.  Ferruccio  Scat- 
tola  and  Gennaro  Favai.  both  well 
known  in  their  own  land,  and  whose 
work  attracts  attention  and  favorable 
com.ment  wherever  shown.  ' ^ 

So  many  people  are  imjlej  the.-  im- 
pression that  Italy  has  no  preseht  d•^y 
art. — that  she  is  living  o^F^the  glory  of 
the  great  Ren^aissance  ofThc'l^R  dntl- 
16th  centuries.*  o is  true  that  "’th  s' 

golden  age  of  Ttalian  c^A.ri  still  hblds  the 
attention  of  the  world,  to  tk^'detrlmeut 
it  might  be  said  of  modern  art  in  Italy.*-” 
for  the  present  day  artists  have  so  much 
to  contend  with  to  get  the  eye  of  their 
public  by  being  thrown  into  competit  on 
with  the  great  Raphael.  Leonardo. 
Michaelangelo.  Titian,  the  Bellinis.  \'er- 
onese  and  Tintoretto,  whose  haloes  seem 
to  grow  brighter  with  the  centuries.  But 
the  International  Exhibitions  wh'ch  are 
being  held  annually  at  Venice.  Rome 
and  elsewhere  now  provide  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  modern  men  to  bring 
their  olterings  before  the  public,  and 
substantial  encouragement  is  being 
given  where  it  is  due.  and  the  incentive 
is  producing  some  splendid  present  day 
painters. 


The  works  of  Gennaro  Favai  are 
unique,  in  that  they  are  all  in  tempra. 
with  which  glazes  are  freely  used.  This 
medium  gives  a warmth  and  brilliancy 
of  color  which  other  mediums  lack,  and 
enables  this  modern  artist  born  in  the 
‘‘Dream  City'*  which  produced  the 
Bellinis.  Titian.  Veronese.  Giogione 
and  other  great  colorists  of  the  past,  an 
opportunity  to  grasp  and  portray  the 
playing  gamut  of  colors  over  his  native 
city.  In  fact  Favai  caught  his  idea  of 
wor’king  in  tempra  from  a close  study 
of  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries,  who  used  simple 
earth  colors,  much  fewer  in  number 
than  are  to  be  had  from  the  paint  seller 
of  today.  Favai’s  subjects  are  mostly  of 
an  architectural  character — the  gorgeous 
palaces  or  picturesque  arches  of  \’enice 
studied  under  various  lights.  He  also 
paints  the  sails  upon  the  lagoon,  bril- 
liantly lighted  and  tinted  by  the  Adri- 
atic sun.  His  representation  of  Venice 
is.  however,  not  the  photographic  or  col- 
ored \'enice.  but  a dreamy,  indefinite 
representation  in  which  he  looks  more 
for  good  design,  and  brilliant  and  har- 
monious color,  than  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made. 

. Ferruccio  Scattola  paints  in  oil.  His 
manner  is  broad,  his  technique  sure  and 
l)ig.  His  \*enice  is  as  different  from 
Favui's  as  day  is  from  night.  He  cares 
not  for  architectural  grandeur,  but  de- 
lights in  the  passing  phases  of  \'enetian 
life. 

With  remarkable  facility  he  gives  us 
fleeting  impressions  of  the  natives  about 
their  work  or  pleasure,  in  which  there  is 
always  character  and  action,  and  good 
composition. 

CHILDZ  HAS-AM  DRAWING.'^. 

Ever  since  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Childe  Hassam  held  a year  ago.  this 
well  known  American  artist  has  had 
many  admirers  and  friends  in  this  city. 
The  artists  and  those  who  examine  into 
the  methods  of  a painter  found  much 
to  fascinate  them,  wh:‘le  the  people  at 
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large  loved  them  for  their  heautiful 
color. 

This  summer  from  June  loth  to  Sep- 
tember, through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Hassam,  the  Detroit  public  is  to  he 
given  a rare  treat  in  an  exhibition  of 
color  drawings  by  this  artist.  They 
will  hang  in  the  small  south  gallery. 

I'or  those  who  impiire  into  the  whys 
and  wherefores,  this  collection  of  twen- 
ty-three color  drawings  will  be  of  equal 
interest  with  his  paintings,  as  the  think- 
ing process  of  the  artist  is  so  clearly 
revealed  in  them,  while  the  average  vis- 
itor will  greatly  admire  the  charming 
hits  of  nature  and  architecture  which 
Mr.  Hassam  so  cleverly  sets  forth. 

In  the  hne  arrangement  it  is  appar- 
ent that  while  Mr.  Hassam  is  a mod- 
ern. he  adheres  strictly  to  good  design. 
Clarity  is  ever  uppermost  in  h.'s 
thoughts,  and  revealed  in  his  drawings. 
He  carefully  chooses  his'  subject,  elim- 
inates all  but  the  essential,  and  reveals 


what  he  has  selected  in  the  fewest  and 
choicest  possible  lines  and  colors.  Even 
in  the  selection  of  his  paper  he  chooses 
a color  that  will  tit  in  with  his  scheme. 
His  medium,  too.  is  always  suited  to  the 
subject  he  desires  to  reveal:  now  it  is  a 
pencil  sketch  enhanced  by  touches  of 
water-color ; again  it  is  a lively  play 
of  touches  of  water-color;  and  again 
expressive  lines  of  colored  crayons  re- 
vealing breadth  of  landscape  and  tine 
sky.  "The  Duct"  in  red  chalk,  showing 
two  young  ladies  at  the  piano,  tine  in 
its  arrangement,  is  a masterstroke  in  its 
execut’on;  not  a superfluous  line  has 
been  put  in  anywhere,  but  every  line  is 
alive  with  meaning. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  facile 
brush  and  pencil  which  so  delight  even 
the  uninitiated  beholder  lies  in  his  clear 
thinking,  and  h's  earnest  endeavor, — 
with  a good  training  hack  of  it  to  make 
it  possible, — to  express  himself  surely, 
positively  and  with  finality. 


"THE  YOUNG  MOTHER’’— By  Josef  Israels. 
Presented  by  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

Can  anyone  build  a greater  monument 
than  by  setting  aside  a sum  of  money, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  paintings  to  be  added 
to  the  permanent  collection  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  -\rt? 

Every  year,  or  every  few  years,  a new 
picture  would  be  added  out  of  the  in- 
terest alone,  recalling  again  and  again 
the  donor's  name,  and  giving  to  the 
people  of  this  city  good  cause  to  re- 
member the  man  or  woman  whose  gen- 
erosity made  this  possible. 


-\lready  the  iMuseum  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  some  sums  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  viz. : the  W.  C.  Yawkey 
Fund,  the  Kate  Minor  Fund,  and  oth- 
ers that  are  now  in  course  of  adjust- 
ment. That  there  are  still  others  that 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  through  these  the  Mu- 
seum will  be  in  a position  to  add  to  its 
treasures  as  opportunity  presents. 

Each  fund  is  kept  separate,  and  each 
painting  purchased  is  marked  with  a 
tablet  which  gives  credit  to  that  fund. 

From  the  \V.  C.  Yawkey  Fund  the 
painting  “Grey  Day;'  by  Edward  \Y. 
Redheld.  was  purchased,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  another  will  be  added 
from  the  same  fund. 


-A.m.enca  is  at  last  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  Museums  and 
Art  Galleries.  Every  city,  and  almost 
every  town  of  any  importance,  has 
either  established,  or  is  considering  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

In  some  cases  they  are  the  result  of 
earnest  tin  ted  effort  of  the  community 
at  large,  often  aided  hy  municipal  ap- 
propriation. and  now  and  then  through 
the  generosity  of  one  man.  notable  re- 
cent e.xamples  of  which  are  the  Albright 
-\rt  Gallery,  at  Buffalo,  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  made  possible  through  the 
generous  gifts  of  Mr.  E.  D.  L'bbey.  the 
John  Herron  .\rt  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis. the  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  very  latest,  the 
Hackley  Art  Gallery  at  Muskegon. 
Michigan. 

-\11  honor  is  due  these  men  for  their 
unseltish  benefactions,  and  while  they 
have  given  most  lavishly  of  their  wealth, 
they  are  far  richer  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
men  than  they  could  ever  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  money  spent. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  citi- 
zens and  the  municipality,  for  while  no 
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"A  NEW  ENGLAND  HILLSIDE”— H.  H.  Gallison. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Marie  Gallison. 

This  painting  was  awarded  "Honorable  Mention”  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  and  ‘‘Bronze  Medal” 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  1904. 


one  person  has  given  an  immense  sum 
toward  its  work,  a great  many  have 
given  generously  from  time  to  tini3, 
showing  a widespread  interest  which  has 
undoubtedly  had  much  io  do  with  its 
popularity  among  all  classes. 

Naturally  the  growth  under  these  cir- 
cumstances has  been  slow — nevertheless 
sure,  and  the  Museum  stands  today  one 
of  the  best  known  in  the  country  as  a 
progressive  institution  trying  to  do  its 
share  in  the  education  and  betterment 
of  all  the  people. 

There  are  many  things  in  which  the 
Museum  could  he  bettered,  and  no  one 
realizes  this  more  than  those  connected 
with  the  work  and  who  understand  the 
immediate  conditions  confronting  them, 
and  which  are  not  always  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer.  But  through  earn- 
est, faithful  work  these  conditions  are 


gradually  being  met  and  the  knotty 
problems  solved,  and  each  succeeding 
year  will  find  the  Museum  on  a better 
basis,  with  higher  ideals,  with  more 
splendid  additions  to  its  collections, 
and  an  institution  altogether  worthy 
of  the  support  of  the  city  and  the 
people. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Lothrop  loaned  a 
late  portrait  in  oil  by  William  M. 
Chase. 

The  Misses  Pitkin  loaned  a paint. ng 
by  P.  J.  Clays,  entitled  "Beach  of  Zee- 
land,"  and  a small  copy  of  Raphaers 
"Ezekiel" 

Mrs.  Marie  Gallison  gave  a painting 
entitled  “A  Xeze  England  Hill  Sidi," 
by  H.  H.  Gallison. 


M 
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Mr.  William  L.  Stevenson  added  to 
his  collection  of  L’nited  States  Stamps, 
imcancelled  late  issues  showing  change 
in  shades  of  1 cent,  2 cent,  8 cent,  10 
cent,  1.5  cent.  50  cent  and  one  dollar. 

Frederick  Muller  & Co.  gave  to  the 
library  two  ver}-  beautiful  catalogues  of 
‘’Tableaux  Anciens.” 

The  Misses  Pitkin  gave  1 vol.  Cyprus, 
by  Cesnola;  1 vol.  Lays  of  the  Holy 
Land  ; 1 vol.  Mycaene  and  Tiryns,  b\- 
Schliemann ; 1 vol.  The  Rhine  Illustrat- 
ed, by  Bartley;  1 vol.  History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  by  Humphreys;  3 vols. 
Oriental  Scenery,  by  Daniell ; also  two 
Japanese  bows  and  6 arrows. 

The  Royal  IVIuseum  of  Decorative 
Arts  of  Brussels  gave  two  splendidly  il- 
lustrated catalogues  of  “Des  Broideries 
Anciennes”  and  “D'Etoffes,  Anciennes  et 
Modernes.” 

Captain  DeWitt  H.  Chamberlain,  of 
the  second  United  States  Infantry,  gave, 
through  the  courtesy  of  his  father,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Chamberlain,  some  sixty  odd  spe- 
cimens from  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
native  implements  of  warfare,  fabrics, 
articles  of  dress  and  decoration. 

Miss  Tillie  Novak  gave  three  speci- 
mens of  Bohemian  glass. 

Mrs.  Lamed  Williams  gave  a death 
mask  of  Beethoven,  and  a plaster  mask 
of  Goethe. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Martin  gave  a Chinese  hat. 
seemingly  carved  out  of  a smgle  piece 
of  wood.  35  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greusel  gave  a fac-simile 
of  a letter  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  MUSEUM  IN  SUMMER. 

With  the  advent  of  summer,  and  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  the  lecture 
activities,  and  the  special  exhibitions  at 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  cease,  and 
considerable  energy  is  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Museum's  perma- 
nent collection,  in  order  that  the  great 
concourse  of  summer  visitors  ma\’ 
carry  away  an  honest  impression  of  this 
institution  as  compared  with  others  they 
see  in  other  cities.  And  say  what  you 
will  in  favor  of  the  many  special  exhi- 


bitions held  during  the  year  which 
come  as  a treat  to  the  residents  of  this 
city,  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Museum  represents  it  at  its  best. 

The  main  front  gallery  contains,  this 
summer,  the  very  choicest  of  the  paint- 
ings which  through  the  generosity  of 
the  people  of  this  city,  have  been  ac- 
quired during  the  past  few  years.  Here 
the  visitor’s  first  impression  is  obtained, 
and  here  he  encounters  the  names  of 
artists  known  on  two  continents.  A 
group  of  five  Melchers  are  to  be  seen, 
showing  different  periods  of  this  mod- 
ern master's  work,  among  them  that  fine 
"Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchers”  which  will 
he  the  lodestone  of  future  critics  of  this 
artist ; a period  picture  by  Childe  Has- 
sam  ; two  examples  of  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf, showing  his  ability  in  depicting 
American  landscape  in  different  moods; 
an  incomparable  Tryon;  an  unusual  but 
very  satisfying  Dewing;  a Rolshoven 
which  the  artist  personally  proclaimed 
as  his  best  work;  a J.  B'rancis  Murphy 
of  rare  beauty ; a typical  winter  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Redfield ; a fine  Birge  Harri- 
son. World  famous  women  painters 
are  Mary  Cassatt  and  Elizabeth 
Nourse.  each  represented  by  good  ex- 
amples. and  Joseph  W.  Gies'  "Girl  in 
Pink"  most  fittingly  finds  a place  in  the 
group.  Of  the  foreign  painters  by  way 
of  contrast,  good  examples  of  Isabey, 
Bouguereau.  Constant,  Troyon  and 
Julien  Dupre  are  to  be  seen. 

If  the  visitor  next  wanders  aimlessly 
up  the  stairway  at  the  right  he  comes 
into  the  Scripps’  Gallery  of  Old  Mas- 
ters, than  which  there  is  not  a finer 
collection  in  America,  or  if  he  take  the 
left,  there  are  plenty  of  important  ex- 
amples in  the  Charles  W illis  Ward  Col- 
lection, which  will  eventually  become 
the  property  of  the  Museum. 

The  large  hack  gallery  is  given  over 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent collection,  and  the  important  loans. 
This  gallery  has  not  only  undergone  a 
complete  change  in  color  scheme,  hut 
the  paintings  have  been  rearranged  and 
hung  with  much  thought  given  to  proper 
juxtaposition. 
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RECENT  EXHimTlONS 
REX'IEW  El). 

jOSKPH  L1N1M)\  S.MITH. 

A most  instructive  exhibition  of  paint- 
ins4:s.  yet  one  in  which  the  aesthetic  is 
ever  uppermost,  is  that  of  Joseph  Lin- 
(lon  Smith,  wliich  himg'  in  the  Main 
(lallery  of  the  Museum  in  May,  con- 
shstinj^  of  twenty-nine  jiictures  show  ng 
tlie  art  of  Ej;ypt.  Inclo  China.  China, 
japan,  java  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Smith,  an  artist  of  rare  talent, 
has  submerged  self  in  his  desire  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  this  continent 
some  faithful  records  of  the  art  of  the 
past.  His  pictures  are  of  such  suh- 
iects  as  Wall  paintings  and  Iias-Reliefs 
from  the  tomlis  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
sculptures  from  the  ancient  temple  of 
Ankor-Wat,  Cambodia,  well  chosen 


Kwannons  of  japan,  together  with  oth- 
er things  of  Japanese  art,  Buddhas  of 
java,  etc.,  etc. 

He  does  not  bring  these  things  to  us 
as  the  achaeologist  would,  whose  every 
notation  would  he  accurate,  hut  whose 
sense  of  the  artistic  might  ofttimes  he 
lacking,  hut  he  has  approached  the  art 
of  the  past  as  one  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  who  revels  in  the  line 
things  wherever  he  encounters  them, 
and  the  pictures  in  his  exhibition  were 
for  those  who  recognize  and  enjoy  fine 
things,  as  well  as  for  the  historian. 

The}'  have  their  interest  for  the 
archaeologist,  too.  however,  for  they  re- 
cord faithfully,  the  influences  and  char- 
acteristics of  early  art.  For  example, 
the  exquisite  “Head  of  Buddha,  from 
the  Ruins  of  Aukor-U'at  in  I udo-CJiina” 


A Class  from  the  Public  Schools  with  their  teacher,  in  the  Museum  Galleries.  Almost  a daily 
occurance  during  the  school  year. 
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suggests  strongly  a Greek  influence  of 
an  early  period. 

Particularly  pleasing  is  its  ‘'Priestess 
of  Ankor-U’at/  a female  figure  of  much 
beauty,  free  in  its  pose,  and  exquisite 
n its  design  and  accessories.  On  a par- 
allel with  it  is  the  "Figure  of  Kzeannon 
from  the  Temple  of  Horyuji.  Xara. 
Jafan.  " whose  quiet  dignity  and  majesty 
is  at  once  of  interest  to  a lover  of  good 
design.  And  how  fine  is  the  rendering 
of  these  two  figures  ! The  artist  has  all 
but  given  us  the  originals,  so  perfectly 
are  they  reproduced.  Others  of  his 
priestesses  and  goddesses  of  Japan  and 
Java  are  equally  well  chosen  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

Of  what  use.  one  might  ask.  to  re- 
produce by  painting  when  casting  and 
squeegeeing  would  reproduce  alike  fig- 
ures and  bas-reliefs?  The  answer  is 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  dynasties  has  im- 
proved the  coloring  of  the  art  of  Egypt. 
Time  has  rewarded  the  unknown  sculp- 
tors of  that  country  by  giving  to  their 
works  an  exquisite  touch  which  a cast 
could  not  reproduce.  The  delightful  im- 
perfections and  delicate  hues  which  the 
stone  has  taken  on  with  age.  would  all 
be  lost  in  a cast,  and  a false  and  in- 
congruous teaching  must  stalk  forth 
wherever  casts  of  these  things  are  seen, 
for  they  do  not  give  any  conception  of 
texture  or  color.  But  Mr.  Smith  with 
infinite  patience,  a mastery  of  his  art. 
and  a complete  subservience  of  self,  has 
given  the  roundness  or  relief,  the  deli- 
cate colorings  and  tone,  the  delightful 
imperfections,  and  best  of  all  th?  exact 
semiblance  of  the  texture  of  the  ma- 
terial in  which  they  were  executed.  His- 


torically and  artistically  they  are  su- 
perior to  casts. 

This  exhibition  of  Mr.  Smith's  is  per- 
forming a great  mission  if  it  does  no 
more  than  awaken  the  people  to  the 
beauty  of  oriental  sculpture,  and  this  it 
must  do.  since  his  selection  has  been 
so  fine,  and  his  execution  so  command- 
ing. 

DUREK  ETCHINGS. 

During  the  month  of  June,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  etchings  by  Albrecht  Durer  was 
shown  in  the  Library  and  Print  Room. 
They  were  selected  from  the  large  col- 
lection of  prints  gathered  by  the  late 
James  E.  Scripps  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 

Mr.  Scripps,  realizing  the  great  place 
that  this  fifteenth  century  master  of  the 
German  School  held  in  the  world  of  art. 
sought  faithfully  for  a group  of  repre- 
sentative impressions  from  his  plates, 
and  many  of  those  on  exhibition  were 
famous  ones,  mentioned  and  illustrated 
in  the  many  m.onographs  on  this  artist. 

Albrecht  Durer  holds  a distinguished 
place  in  his  chosen  sphere,  not  alone  for 
the  excellence  of  his  work  but  because 
he  was  the  artist  who  first  raised  the 
art  of  engraving  to  an  equal  plane  of 
importance  with  that  of  painting.  He 
was  likewise  the  first  who  did  portrait- 
ure with  the  graver’s  tool,  and  he  re- 
ceived m.any  commissions  to  portray 
distinguished  people  by  this  method. 

A woman  of  Kalamazoo,  who  was 
assigned  an  afternoon  on  Durer  in  the 
Art  Club  of  that  city,  was  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  possessed  so  many  or- 
iginal etchings  by  the  German  Master, 
and  she  made  a trip  to  Detroit  espe- 
cially to  see  the  work  of  the  artist 
about  which  she  is  to  speak. 
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Tin  flilcmoviam 

July  Cth,  1912. 

The  cable  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hudson  came 
so  suddenly  and  unlooked  for.  that  it  seemed  for  the  moment  to  deaden 
the  activities  of  those  who  were  closely  connected  with  him  in  business, 
civic  and  philanthropic  movements. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  and  its  work,  in  which  he  took  a deep  interest,  and  as  a member, 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  given  most  liberally  of  his 
time  and  means.  He  often  spoke  of  the  institution  as  one  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  its  promoters,  and  when  the  purchase  of  a 
new  site  for  a new  and  greater  Museum  on  Woodward  Avenue  was  pro- 
posed. he  promptly  gave  it  his  earnest  approval  and  hnancial  backing. — 
in  fact  it  was  largely  through  his  generosity  that  the  matter  was  brought 
to  a successful  issue. 

As  President  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  his  advice  on  important 
matters  was  frequently  sought,  and  the  ready  willingness  with  which  he 
met  these  requests  was  always  a source  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profited  by  it. 

In  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Hudson  from  the  activities  of  this  life, 
the  Museum,  as  well  as  the  whole  city,  has  lost  a most  kind  and  useful 
friend;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  sincerely  deplore  their  loss  in  the  death  of  President  T.  L.  Hudson, 
whose  genial  whole-hearted  manner  of  directing  the  work  will  be  greatly 
missed;  and  be  it  fruther 

Resolved,  that  the  Officers  and  Trustees  extend  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily, their  sincere  sympathy  in  this  the  hour  of  sadness ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Museum, 
and  a copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Respectfully. 

Bryant  Walker, 

Vice-President. 

A.  H.  Griffith. 

Secretary  and  Director. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES. 

The  following  new  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Museum's  reference  libra- 
ry, where  they  may  be  consulted  by 
those  interested  in  the  study  of  art : 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting,  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin. 

The  Story  of  French  Painting,  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin. 

The  French  Pastellists  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  by  Haldane  Macfall. 

The  Painters  of  the  School  of  Fer- 
rara. by  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 

Fresco  Painting,  by  James  Ward. 

The  Pavement  Masters  of  Sienna,  by 
R.  H.  Hobart  Cust,  M.  A. 

Some  Old  Flemish  Towns,  by  George 
W barton  Edwards. 

The  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  A.  M.  Cust. 

Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Robert  Ross. 

Ghirlandajo,  by  Gerald  S.  Davies. 

Africa,  by  Many  Writers. 

Modern  Art,  by  Meier  Graefe. 


From  time  to  time,  as  notable  paint- 
ings have  been  added  to  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Museum,  the  Detroit 
Publishing  Co.  have  taken  special  pains 
to  secure  good  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  them,  a copy  of  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum's  collection  of 
photographs. 

These  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
public  and  private  schools,  and  the  study 
clubs  of  this  city,  enables  the  public  in 
general  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  paintings  that  are  in  the  Mu- 
seum. 


We  believe  an  Art  Museum  should  be 
not  only  a place  for  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  but  also  a source  of  in- 
formation on  all  topics  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  art  or  kindred  topics,  and 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  those 
employed  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
to  make  every  effort  possible  to  answer 
any  and  every  quest ’on  put  to  them. 
This  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  at 
once,  but  they  will  spare  no  pains  to 


get  the  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  order  to  do  this,  all  of  the  em- 
ployees are  instructed  in  cases  where 
they  are  unable  to  answer,  to  take  the 
questioner's  name  and  address,  together 
with  the  information  he  desires,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  receive  proper  consid- 
eration. The  policy  of  the  Museum  is 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

That  the  paintings  owned  by  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  other  cities  and  institu- 
tions. is  proven  by  the  constant  demands 
for  their  loan  to  special  exhibitions. 

"Unfolding  BndsU  by  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf, has  just  been  returned  from  the 
Delgado  Museum,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
"The  Recitation,"  by  T.  W.  Dewing, 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Car- 
negie Gallery  in  Pittshurgh.  has  been 
asked  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
City  Art  Museum.  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  two  paintings  loaned  by  the  Detroit 
Museum  in  the  Inaugural  Exhibition  of 
the  New  Hackley  Art  Gallery,  at  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 

The  Trustees  are  always  willing  to 
aid  in  the  various  art  movements  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  a source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  know  that  the  paintings  owned 
by  the  Museum  are  in  demand. 


If  all  the  citizens  of  Detroit  could 
hear  the  many  complimentary  com- 
ments made  by  the  out-of-town  visitors 
to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  they 
could  not  fail  to  realize  the  immense 
value  of  the  Museum  to  the  City. 

“My  time  is  so  limited” : “I  could 
spend  days  here";  "I  want  to  come 
again’"' : “Wish  we  had  such  an  institu- 
tion at  home";  “It  is  a great  thing  for 
your  city” ; “And  they  tell  me  it  is  al- 
ways free.” 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  hundreds 
of  exclamations  which  we  at  the  Muse- 
um hear  every  day  during  the  summer 
m.onths. 
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XEW  PICTURES  ADDED. 

Through  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Stearns 
and  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker. 

SEREXITE  RY  MAURICE  CHABAS. 
The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  just 
iu  receipt  of  a new  picture,  direct  from 
Paris,  which  has  been  placed  on  view 
in  the  Main  Gallery,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
IVederick  K.  Stearns,  who  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  abroad. 

It  is  entitled  "Serenite/’  and  is  by 
Maurice  Chabas.  a contemporary  French 
artist,  whose  standing  is  well  known 


and  whose  pictures  bear  the  distinction 
"Hors  Concours.’’  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  reviews  with  the  more  noted  ex- 
hibitors of  the  Sa’on.  Maurice  Chabas 
received  much  respectful  attention  at 
the  Salons  of  1911  and  1912  by  the 
compelling  decorative  qualities  of  his 
works,  even  though  he  resorts  neither 
to  a riot  of  color  nor  a play  of  vigor- 
ous brush  work,  which  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  that  mad  effort 
to  catch  the  jury,  the  public  gaze,  and 
particularly  the  eye  of  the  critic,  in  the 


“THE  LESSON”— Jean  Geoffroy. 
(French  School) 

Presented  by  Mr,  E.  Chandler  Walker, 
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Salons.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  san- 
ity of  view,  purity  of  form  and  high 
ideals  like  those  which  ^laurice  Chabas 
possesses,  is  in  the  latter  day  exhibi- 
tions getting  their  just  due. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Museum  are 
greatly  elated  over  this  latest  acquisi- 
tion. through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Stearns.  While  they  have  been  bend- 
ing their  energy  and  the  small  means 
at  hand  in  acquiring  pictures  by  Amer- 
ican artists,  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion, contemporary  European  art  has  of 
necessity  been  left  out  of  their  calcu- 
lations, and  it  is  both  gratifying  and 
stimulating  to  have  friends  abroad  who 
keep  the  Detroit  Museum  in  mind  while 
witnessing  the  triumphs  of  the  foreign 
masters. 

M.  Chabas’  -Scrcuite"  is  at  variance 
with  all  other  pictures  owned  in  the 
museum,  in  that  it  is  purely  and  per- 
ftctly  a decoration.  Two  figures  draped 
in  the  loosely  flowing  garments  of  the 
classic  Greek, — which  lends  itself  so  ad- 
mirably to  harmony  of  line, — are  look- 
ing past  a high  promontory  onto  a 
placid  lake.  The  quietude  of  the  twi- 
light hour  with  its  subdued  color  scheme 
is  sufficient  reason  for  the  title  “Scrcn- 
ite"  but  the  picture  is  serene  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  as  well  so  simple 
and  quiet  are  the  forms  and  lines  that 
blend  into  the  harmonious  design.  The 
conception  is  not  only  noble,  but  the 
color  scheme  in  blue  and  green  is  an 
admirable  harmony.  The  painter’s  tech- 
nique. even,  adds  to  the  quietness  of 
the  decoration : it  is  lacking  in  that 
vigor  which  advertises  itself.  The  col- 
oring is  very  luminous. 

-THE  LESSON."  BY  JEAN  GEOFFROY. 

Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker,  whose  pat- 
ronage of  the  fine  arts  has  made  him 
known  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
whose  private  collection  in  Walkerville 
is  a rare  treat  because  of  the  fine  dis- 
crimination shown  in  bringing  it  to- 
gether. has  again  presented  a work  of 


art  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  in 
which  it  will  ever  take  pride. 

The  painting,  entiled  "The  Lesson,  ’ is 
by  Jean  Geoff roy,  a French  painter,  born 
at  Mareniies  in  l>o2.  It  shows  a group 
of  children  singing  or  reciting,  from 
papers  which  they  hold  in  their  hands. 
The  teacher  is  not  in  evidence,  but  the 
attention  is  happily  concentrated  upon 
the  children,  whose  varying  expressions 
and  attitudes  are  not  unlike  those  all 
of  us  have  seen  in  the  schoolroom. 

That  the  painter  Geoffroy  was  a pupil, 
or  came  under  the  influence  of  Bougue- 
reau.  is  apparent  in  the  coloring  and 
drawing.  There  is  much  of  individual- 
ity in  his  choice  of  subject  and  arrange- 
ment and  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended 
for  the  human  appeal  that  there  is  in 
his  pictures. 

Jean  Geoffroy’s  reputation  abroad  is 
an  enviable  one,  though  few  of  his  pic- 
tures have  found  homes  in  America.  He 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor,  at  the 
Paris  Salon  of  medal  of  the  3rd 

class,  medal  of  the  2nd  class,  and 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1S97  ; 
Officer  of  the  Academe  du  France.  1S>5; 
Gold  Medal  at  the  E.xposition  Univer- 
sells.  1900 : Officer  of  the  Societe  des  Ar- 
tistes Francaise.  His  picture,  ‘'Children 
Cripples  in  the  Hospital."  was  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  for  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum,  and  most  of  the 
prominent  Museums  throughout  Europe 
possess  examples  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Walker  in  this,  as  in  his  former 
gifts,  presented  the  picture  in  a most 
unostentatious  way.  He  loaned  the  pic- 
ture to  the  Museum  over  a year  ago. 
and  in  the  interim,  not  only  came  in 
several  times  to  satisfy  himself  that  it 
would  be  a worthy  addition  to  the  Mu- 
seum’s permanent  collection,  but  in  this 
way  gave  the  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  Museum  ample  opportunity  to  find 
out  if  the  gift  would  be  an  acceptable 
ore.  On  a recent  visit,  he  inquired  if 
the  picture  was  generally  liked,  and  on 
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“ SERENITE” — By  Maurice  Chabas. 

{French  School) 

Purchased  by  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Stearns  at  the  recent  Paris  Salon, 
where  it  was  received  " Hors  Concours,”  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


being  assured  that  it  was,  said  to  add  it 
to  the  permanent  collection. 

The  sum  total  of  Mr.  E.  Chandler 
Walker's  benefactions  to  the  Museum 
can  never  be  named.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
two  terms,  and  during  that  time  the 
progress  of  the  institution  was  ver\' 
marked,  while  as  Trustee,  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  bring  his  energies  and 
sane  ideas  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board,  and  to  back  them  up  with  the 
material  assistance  needed  in  carrying 


them  out.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  toward  the  fund  for  the 
new  Museum  site  on  Wodward  avenue, 
and  a regular  contributor  to  the  Picture 
Fund,  through  which  the  Museum  has 
added  some  of  its  best  paintings,  and 
to  whose  stimulating  (flfects,  the  addi- 
tion through  gifts  and  bequests  of  many 
more,  can  be  traced.  And  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  has  presented  invaluable 
paintings  to  the  number  of  nine  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Wedding. ’’  "Portrait  of  Ike 
Man  cl  " and  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melch- 
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ers’'  by  Gari  Melchers,  which  with  the 
two  other  paintings  by  this  artist  ac- 
quired through  other  channels,  gives  the 
Detroit  Museum  a splendid  representa- 
tion of  the  artist  who  went  out  from 
this  city,  and  has  made  for  himself  a 
name  not  eclipsed  by  any  living  painter 
today.  He  has  given  ‘A  Bit  of  Antsfcr- 
doin'"  by  Hans  Herrmann,  "The  Wreck" 
by  Eugene  Isabey,  "In  the  Gloaming  ' by 
H.  Golden  Dearth,  "Femmes  et  Enfant' 
by  Mary  Cassatt,  "The  Return  of  the 
Flock'’  by  Constant  Troyon,  a fine  work 
by  the  noted  French  animal  painter, 
whose  canvasses  today  command  fabu- 
lous prices,  and  "The  Lesson  ' by  Geof- 
froy. 

While  the  Trustees  only  have  known 
of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Walker's  interest 
in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  appre- 
ciation of  his  gifts  has  not  been  lack- 
ing; the  people  at  large  who  visit  the 
Museum  have  noted  the  additions,  one 
at  a time,  of  the  above  works  of  art. 
and  their  enjoyment  of  them  has 
brought  them  again  and  again  into  the 
IMuseum.  Then.  too.  these  pictures 
have  gr  atly  helped  the  Museum's  stand- 
ing abroad.  Other  Museums  have  de- 
sired them  in  special  exhibitions,  aril 
the  people  from  other  cities  who  visit 
our  Museum,  and  encounter  in  our  gal- 
leries a group  of  Melchers  like  that  we 
possess,  together  with  the  other  splen- 
did examples  of  American  art.  examples 
of  isabey.  Troyon  and  other  foreign 
masters,  scatter  broadcast  throughout 
the  'and  the  news  that  Detroit  has  a 
fine  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  M alker  has  paved  the  way  for 
benefactions  from  others,  equally  able 
to  make  them,  by  netting  the  example, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  needs  of  the 
Museum.  He  realizes  perhaps,  as  no 
other  man.  how  well  this  Museum  has 
done  with  its  limited  resources.  He 
knows  the  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able each  year  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures. and  that  that  little  is  confined  to 


the  purchase  of  American  art,  and  he 
has  given,  single-handed,  nine  paintings 
by  well-known  masters  whose  work  the 
Museum  cou’d  not  have  acquired  in  any 
other  way.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Museum  needs  endowment  funds  to  ac- 
quire the  works  of  art  which  it  lacks, 
and  which  it  can  hope  to  acquire  in  no 
other  way,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
that  when  the  new  IMuseum  is  erected, 
and  provision  made  for  taking  care  of 
a fine  collection  of  which  we  now  have 
but  a nucleus,  that  through  gifts  or  be- 
quests funds  will  be  provided  the  in- 
come from  which  may  be  used  to  keep 
the  permanent  collection  abreast  of  the 
times  by  the  purchase,  as  opportunity 
presents,  of  the  world's  masterpieces, 
which  will  make  of  Detroit  a center  for 
the  pilgrimages  of  all  who  love  the 
beautiful. 


ETCHINGS  BY  E.  T.  HURLEY. 

The  print  collection  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  has  been  enriched  by 
ten  etchings,  presented  by  E.  T.  Hurley, 
a well  known  painter  and  etcher  of 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Hurley,  a student  of 
the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy  under 
Duveneck,  is  an  artist  who  finds  pic- 
turesque subjects  close  to  home,  whose 
ad:quate  training  and  enthusiastic  work 
has  enabled  him  to  make  remarkable 
progress  in  the  world  of  art.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Club,  a member  of  the  Society  of  West- 
ern Artists,  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers,  the  Richmond  Art  Association 
and  the  Crafters’  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

He  received  a Gold  Medal  at  the  St. 
Loui'  E.xposition.  1904,  for  originality 
in  Art  Workmanship. 

He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Mustum. 
Richmond  Art  Association,  John  Her- 
ron Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  the 
British  Museum.  London,  and  the  Xew 
York  Public  Library. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

P.MNTIXC.'^  in'  PIllUl’  LITTLE 

'I'he  first  exhibition  of  the  season  of 
opened  Tuesday,  October  1st.  It 
represents  the  work  of  hut  one  man, 
Philip  Little,  and  contains  twenty  rep- 
resentative works. 

Philip  Litle  is  an  American  artist,  and 
one  might  underscore  the  American,  for 
he  is  very  partial  to  home  institutions, 
all  of  his  pictures  being  of  American 
subjects  among  which  he  was  reared. 
He  believes  in  American  art,  and  art 
schools,  and  has  steadfastly  declined  to 
think  it  necessary  to  spend  a number  of 
years  abroad  in  study.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  a student  in  some  of  the 
best  American  schools,  among  them  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  School 
of  the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum. 

Always  a lover  of  out-of-door  life, 
while  a student,  he  spent  every  spare 
moment  in  the  study  of  nature,  saturat- 
ing his  mind  with  the  effects  that  he 
had  for  years  lived  with,  and  which  had 
unconsciously  impressed  themselves  on 
him.  By  close  observation  and  careful 
study,  he  has  slowly  but  surely  climbed 
to  a deserved  recognition. 

In  the  twenty  pictures  now  being 
shown  at  the  Museum  are  recorded  the 
moods  of  American  landscape  with  a 
forcefulness  that  shows  the  life-long 
acquaintance  of  this  man  with  his  sub- 
jects, backed  by  an  adequate  training  in 
his  profession.  The  sense  of  design 
and  arrangement  seems  to  be  in  his 
finger-tips  rather  than  in  the  analytical 
cells  of  his  brain,  and  this  gives  a spon- 
taneity to  his  work  that  is  pleasing.  His 
color  is  from  the  heightened  palette  of 
the  impressionist  who  believes  in  the 
purity  and  brilliance  of  the  pigment  as 
the  first  requisite. 

Content  with  the  moods  of  nature,  he 
does  not  set  down  in  his  canvasses  a de- 
tail of  the  landscape  features  before 
him.  and  perhaps  in  this  particular  lie 


will  not  please  all  those  who  visit  the 
e.xhibition;  but  in  the  atmosphere  with 
which  he  -clothes  his  landscaiies,  and  in 
the  good  coloring  and  composition,  he 
excels. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  during  the 
month  of  October. 

ETCHINGS  BY  J.\CQUES  C.XLLOT. 

An  exhibition  of  etchings  has  been 
installed  in  the  print  case  in  the 
library,  being  the  engraved  work  of 
Jacques  Callot,  an  artist  of  the  P'rencii 
school,  born  in  1592,  died  1635.  They 
were  selected  from  the  James  E.  Scripps 
Collection,  now  owned  by  the  Museum. 
One  series,  "The  Miseries  of  If 'or/’  de- 
picts the  horrors  of  sixteenth  century 
warfare ; another  "Beggars/'  and  sep- 
arate ones  entitled  "The  Great  Stag 
Hunt"  and  "St.  Boniface  Preaching,” 
are  among  them. 

Jacques  Callot  was  an  etcher  of  extra- 
ordinary originality,  whose  adventurous 
youth  had  given  him  opportunity  to 
study  the  lower  orders  of  humanity.  His 
"Beggars"  and  soldiery  are  ugly  in  their 
realism,  but  are  to  be  admired  for  their 
grasp  of  character  and  power  of  draw- 
ing. He  may  be  ranked  as  a forerunner 
of  Rembrandt,  as  his  methods  were 
adopted  with  much  success  by  the  Dutch 
masters. 


The  importance  of  a collection  of 
prints  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Among  the  choicest  works 
of  art  of  past  centuries  were  engravings, 
etchings  and  mezzotints.  Since  the  hrst 
production  by  means  of  the  printing 
process  in  th.e  early  fifteenth  century,  art 
has  been  enriched  by  very  many  works 
in  b’.ack  and  white,  and  the  art  of  the 
etcher  and  engraver  carried  to  a high 
degree  of  perfection.  So  great  is  the- 
lure  of  the  Burin,  Drypoint  and  Rocker 
to  the  artist,  and  so  satisfying  is  the 
lesult  obtained  with  these  tools  of  the 
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graver's  art,  that  in  spite  of  the  various 
chemical  and  mechanical  methods  of  en- 
graving that  have  revolutionized  print- 
ing in  the  past  few  years,  the  art  of 
etching  and  engraving  has  most  excel- 
lent and  ardent  devotees  in  Holland, 
France.  England  and  the  United  States. 

To  quote  a high  authority,  “Original 
engravings  and  etchings  bring  us  closer 
to  the  creative  artist,  we  see  a more 
intimate  side  of  the  man  and  his  work 
than  any  other  form  of  art  expression, 
unless  it  be  in  his  drawings  and  sketches, 
and  these,  alas  1 in  the  case  of  the  great 
masters,  are  so  rare,  so  much  sought 
for,  that  they  can  hardly  be  counted 
upon  as  means  of  education.  If  a Mu- 
seum is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any 
such  original  drawings,  they  are  to  be 
treasured,  but  few  can  hope  to  own 
them.*' 

Through  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer,  Mrs.  Harriet  T. 
Scripps  and  others,  the  Museum  has  a 
collection  of  prints  of  which  it  ma> 
well  be  proud,  and  which  is  accessible 
to  those  interested  at  any  time.  But  a 
display  of  selected  portions  of  the  col- 
lection are  placed  on  exhibition  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  following  these 
systematically,  many  of  the  people  of 
Detroit  have  obtained  a better  idea  of 
the  processes  of  engraving  and  etching, 
and  have  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  excellent  displays  thus  far  given. 

During  Juh*  and  August,  a selected 
exhibition  of  mezzotints  by  Richard 
Earlom.  an  English  engraver  (174:1- 
1S22)  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  is 
held  in  particular  esteem  on  the  conti- 
nent today,  was  shown  in  the  Library. 
Mr.  James  E.  Scripps,  in  choosing  for 
his  collection  examples  of  Earlom's 
work,  hit  upon  the  volume  ‘'Beauties  of 
Claude  Lorraine,’’  man\-  of  the  finer  ex- 
amples of  the  great  Claude  having  been 
engraved  by  him  in  mezzotint,  and  their 
vigor  and  command  of  tone  is  very 
admirable. 


For  those  studying  the  process  of 
mezzotint,  these  examples  by  Earlom 
are  very  interesting.  Mezzotint  differs 
from  engraving  and  etching,  in  that  be- 
fore the  engraver's  work  begins,  the 
copper  plate  must  have  its  whole  sur- 
face roughened  by  means  of  a rocker,  a 
steel  instrument  with  a curve  edge, 
which  has  extremeh'  fine  sharp  teeth. 
With  this,  the  “rocking"  of  the  plate  is 
done,  first  perpendicularly,  then  hori- 
zontally, and  after  that  diagonally,  until 
the  complete  surface  is  evenly  rough- 
ened. A well-rocked  plate  inked  and 
printed  at  this  stage,  would  impart  a 
deep  velvety  blackness.  The  artist  then 
takes  a steel  instrument  shaped  like  a 
penknife,  called  a “scraper,"  with  which 
all  the  parts  intended  to  remain  light 
in  the  print  are  scraped.  The  places 
from  which  the  burr  or  roughness  is 
completely  removed  give  the  high  lights, 
while  those  left  untouched  produce  the 
deep  shadows,  and  intermediary  tones 
are  obtained  by  more  or  less  scraping. 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

Of  course  you  know,  but  we  would 
like  you  to  tell  your  friends,  that  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  open  FREE 
every  week  day,  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.,- 
and  on  Sundays  from  2 to  4 p.  m.  They 
may  not  know  that  it  is  ALWAYS 
FREE. 


The  first  of  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Series  of  Sunday  Talks  on  art,  history 
and  travel,  will  be  given  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  3rd,  at  2:30  o’clock. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  season 
opened  October  1st,  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  month.  It  is  a collection 
of  paintings  by  Philip  Little,  an  eminent 
American  artist.  Other  exhibitions 
equally  important  will  follow. 
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LOANED  PICTURES. 

During  the  month  of  August  and 
Stptember.  the  special  display  of  two 
masterpieces  of  art  by  eminent  Ameri- 
can painters  in  the  Main  Galler>'  of  the 
Museum,  was  made  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St. 
Louis,  viz.:  “The  II  ood  Cutters,  by 
Horatio  Walker,  and  ‘Preparing  for 
the  Matinee/’  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell. 

spirit  of  reciprocity  between  the 
Museums  of  the  land  has  led  to  the 
frequent  exchange  of  important  works 
of  art  during  the  past  few  years,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum’s pictures,  notably  those  by  Ameri- 
can artists,  purchased  by  popular  sub- 
scription, have  been  seen  in  other  cities 
almost  as  much  as  they  have  at  home. 

This  year,  the  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis  requested  of  the  Trustees  of 
our  Museum  the  loan  of  “The  Recita- 
tion,” by  T.  W.  Dewing,  for  their  sum- 
mer exhibition,  and  kindly  consented  to 
exchange  the  two  pictures  named  above 
from  their  permanent  collection  for  it, 
which  gives  the  people  of  Detroit  an 
opportunity  to  see  examples  of  two  im- 
portant artists,  not  as  yet  represented 
in  our  permanent  collection. 

Horatio  Walker,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  was  born  in  Canada,  and 
though  largely  self-taught,  is  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  persuasive  painters 
of  America  today.  Returning  to  the 
island  of  Orleans  after  he  had  grown 
to  manhood,  he  devoted  his  art  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  peasant  life  there  to  be 
found  in  all  its  simplicity.  Here,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Quebec,  the  descendants 
of  the  early  French  settlers  still  retain 
the  simple  habits  of  the  French  peas- 
antry.— “a  sturdy  race,  close  to  the  soil, 
and  drawing  dignity  as  we*l  as  nour- 
ishment therefrom,"  using  the  same 
crude  implements,  and  from  generation 
to  generation  passing  along  the  belong- 
ings and  utensils  of  a former  age. 

These  scenes  of  his  early  boyhood, 
Horatio  Walker  not  only  found  of  in- 


terest, but  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with, 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  con- 
vincing portrayal,  which  he  gives  to  his 
public.  “The  ff'ood  Cutters'  is  a fine 
rendering  of  the  action  of  two  men,  the 
one  about  to  push,  the  other  to  pull,  the 
cld-fashioned  saw.  The  picture  is  filled 
with  light  and  is  nicely  balanced. 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  has  for  years  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  American 
painters,  having  almost  every  honor 
laid  at  his  door  by  juries  made  up  of 
his  compeers.  He  has  given  a dignity 
to  genre  subjects  seldom  attained. 
“Preparing  for  the  Matinee”  presents  a 
harmony  of  tone,  a beauty  of  lighting, 
and  a dignity  of  spacing  that  at  once 
arrests  the  attention.  A woman,  seated, 
is  putting  on  her  hat,  gazing  meantime 
into  a mirror  that  is  just  suggested  by 
a frame  ornament  and  moulding. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  differs 
in  its  policy  from  many  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  respect — the  young  men 
employed  in  its  galleries  and  corridora 
are  not  merely  guards,  but  have  been 
selected  and  trained  in  a knowledge  of 
their  respective  departments  so  that  they 
may  intelligently  answer  any  inquiries 
and  thus  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
public.  The  employees  have  all  been 
in  their  respective  departments  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  are  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  exhibits  displayed,  and 
the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  ask 
them  questions  regarding  annhing  con- 
nected with  the  Museum,  and  they  are 
assured  a courteous  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes  to 
study  or  copy  .subjects  in  the  Museum 
collection.  There  are  hundreds  of  ob- 
jects which  would  suggest  form  or  de- 
sign for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Application  made  to  the  attendants  in 
charge  will  receive  attention. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

I wonder  if  the  men  of  affluence  and 
wealth  in  Detroit  who  are  interested  in 
the  Mtiseuin.  ever  stopped  to  consider 
what  is  its  greatest  need  I 

It  has  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
is  safe  to  say.  that  no  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  T nited  States  has  a larger 
attendance  during  the  year  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  than  the  Detroit 
Museum.  One  of  the  primary  needs  of 
a museum  is  the  interest  of  the  people 


it  is  to  benefit.  The  Detroit  Museum 
has  that. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit. It  has  made  itself  so  valuable  to 
the  schools  and  the  people  at  large,  that 
a reasonable  sum  is  cheerfully  appro- 
priated each  year  for  its  maintenance, 
making  it  free  to  the  people  at  all  times. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  one  of 
the  attractions  to  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists, and  during  the  winter  season  it 
provides  successive  exhibitions  and  lec- 
tures for  our  own  citizens'  pleasure  and 
benefit. 

It  has,  through  the  untiring  energv. 
love  of  scientific  reasearch.  combined 
with  the  generous  spirit  of  the  late 
Frederick  Stearns,  an  adequate  collec- 
tion of  Natural  History.  Ethnology, 
Mineralogy.  Archaeolog}-,  and  material 
from  the  Orient  all  of  which  is  classi- 
fied and  labeled  in  a manner  that  is  of 
great  value,  and  is  freely  used  by  the 
public  and  private  schools. 

It  has  a Sculpture  Court  with  a rep- 
resentative collection  of  casts  of  famous 
antique  statues,  and  some  original  mar- 
bles. which  the  students  of  the  various 
art  schools  are  at  liberty  to  studj*  and 
draw,  the  Museum  providing  facilities 
in  the  way  of  easels  and  drawing  boards. 

It  has  a collection  of  paintings  by  the 
old  masters,  the  gift  of  the  late  James 
E.  Scripps.  which  is  daily  becoming 
better  known  and  appreciated,  and  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  middle  west,  and  this  collection 
has  been  further  greatly  enhanced 
through  the  additions  made  to  it  bj- 
IMrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 

Through  purchase  and  many  generous 
donors,  the  collection  of  modern  pain.r- 
ings  has  of  late  years  become  of  such 
importance  that  the  loan  of  many  of  its 
treasures  are  requested  from  time  to 
time  for  special  exhibitions  in  other 
cities. 

Its  circle  of  friends  are  such,  that 
unstintingly  from  their  purses  came 
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ihoiisaiuls  of  dollars  to  secure  a site  for 
a much  needed  new  Museum,  and  plans 
for  the  first  unit  of  this  structure  are 
now  under  way. 

But  it  needs  new  friends,  who  will  in- 
terest themselves  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  American  art, — friends  who  will 
lend  their  influence  and  means  toward 
making  the  collection  of  paintings  bet- 
ter. Funds  for  the  purchase  of  good 
examples  from  the  brush  of  our  best 
painters,  is  the  greatest  want.  An  en- 
dowment. the  income  of  which  will  en- 
able the  Museum  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  ollfered  now  and  then 
to  secure  a masterpiece,  is  what  it  most 
requires.  Bequests  for  specific  purposes 
that  will  enable  us  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  collection,  and  keep  its  future  pro- 
gress abreast  with  the  progress  of  the 
world’s  art  is  this  Museum’s  crying 
need. 

What  finer  memorial  can  there  be, 
than  a ^lemorial  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art ! Every  work  acquired 
through  it  is  a monument,  which  not 
only  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  giver, 
hut  adds  a brighter  halo,  a more  lus- 
trous personality  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  have  two  or  three  of  these  funds, 
hut  in  a city  the  size  of  Detroit  with 
all  its  wealth,  there  should  be  more  of 
them. 


At  the  request  of  a young  director 
of  a new  museum  in  a western  city, 
Director  Griffith  wrote  him  a letter  of 
advice,  based  on  his  experience  of  over 
twenty  years  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.  The  general  rules  laid  down  in 
that  letter  appear  so  fruitful  that  it  is 
l)elieved  they  will  be  of  interest  to  oth- 
ers. An  excerpt  of  the  letter  follows ; 

*’In  order  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
city,  you  must  make  the  museum  of 
value  to  the  citizens,  and  I have  found 
no  better  way  than  through  the  public 
and  private  schools.  Get  in  touch  with 
every  teacher.  Let  them  know  that  you 


have  an  exhibition,  get  them  to  visit 
the  Museum  in  groups  or  in  large  bod- 
ies. Be  sure  to  have  someone  who  can 
take  them  about  and  talk  to  them  of 
the  various  objects  in  an  entertaining 
way,  so  that  they  will  realize  that  the 
visit  was  profitable. 

■‘Loan  them  such  articles  as  are  not 
too  fragile,  that  they  may  study  them 
in  the  schools.  When  you  have  once 
secured  the  teachers’  and  pupils’  inter- 
est, you  reach  the  parents  and  older 
people  of  the  same  household. 

“Be  on  good  terms  with  the  public 
press.  Give  them  every  bit  of  news  in 
as  interesting  a way  as  possible.  The 
articles  need  not  be  long ; a few  lines 
about  something  every  day  or  two  will 
keep  your  institution  before  the  people. 

“Make  your  Sundays  of  particular  in- 
terest to  all  the  people.  During  the  win- 
ter months  and  bad  weather,  the  Mu- 
seum should  take  the  place  of  the  parks 
with  the  additional  value  that  it  is  edu- 
cational. 

“Reach  all  the  study  or  other  clubs 
in  your  city ; find  out  what  they  are 
interested  in  and  see  if  you  cannot  do 
something  that  will  secure  their  co- 
operation. 

“The  Museum  and  art  gallery  should 
be  the  center  round  which  should  gather 
every  interest  connected  in  any  way 
with  art.  literature  and  music.  Make 
it  the  point  where  everyone  will  feel 
tliat  they  can  get  information  on  any 
subject  no  matter  if  it  is  not  connected 
with  your  work,  and  for  this  purpose 
I'  would  suggest  that  you  begin  at  once 
with  a scraparium  such  as  I showed  you 
when  you  were  here.  In  this  you  can 
gather  all  the  floating  bits  of  informa- 
tion and  have  it  ready  at  hand  when 
needed. 

“I  would  urge  upon  you  that  your 
museum  be  free.  That  the  interest  of 
every  person  be  secured  to  in  some  wax- 
aid  in  the  work.  Make  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  richest  feel  that  it  is  their 
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mnseiim,  according  to  all  the  same  cour- 
teous treatment.  Exclude  every  feature 
that  in  any  way  appears  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  a class.  Be  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, and  you  cannot  fail  of  success.*' 


ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  E.  Chandler  Walker  gave  an  oil 
painting  by  Jean  Geoff roy,  entitled  "Th,^ 
Lesson!’ 

Mr.  Frederick  K.  Stearns  gave  an  oil 
painting  purchased  from  the  Salon  at 
Paris,  entitled  “Screnite,”  by  IMaurice 
Chabas. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hurley,  of  Cincinnati,  gave 
ten  of  his  etchings,  as  follows:  ''Good 
Friday  Pilgrimage!’  "Mount  Adams' 
Church!’  "The  Haii’est  Moon”  "The 
Midnight  Mass!’  "Lovers’  Lane!’  "Echo 
Valley !’  "The  Minuette;’  "The  Canal 
from  Alex’s  House”  "Meditation,  and 
"The  Point!’ 

IMiss  Clara  Avery  gave  110  large  pho- 
tographs of  scenes  in  Spain.  Italy, 
E»ypt.  France,  England,  ^lexico  and 
America,  and  paintings  by  the  Old  Mas- 
ters. 

The  Misses  Pitkin  gave  two  vo’umes 
of  the  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tillotson, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published  in 
London,  1717. 

Through  the  gift  of  the  late  Hattie 
Mullett  Farrar  and  Dr.  Anna  ^1.  Star- 
ring, the  library  is  enriched  by  manv 
books,  and  many  additions  of  interest 
have  been  made  to  the  historical  col- 
lection. 

Dr.  Jose  P.  Alacan.  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
piesented  a piece  of  fractional  currency, 
issued  by  Spain  for  use  in  Cuba,  dated 
1S8.3. 

E.  H.  Ryder  gave  an  old  lamp,  hand- 
m.ade,  about  75  3’ears  old. 

Miss  M.  G.  M ilkins  loaned  a number 
of  pieces  of  Oriental  pottery  and 
bronze. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

During  the  season  of  1912-1913,  while 
the  number  of  special  exhibitions  will 
not  be  large,  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  gallery  space  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, those  that  are  shown  will  be  of  a 
higher  standard  than  ever. 

Lhitil  November  1st.  paintings  by 
Philip  Little  are  being  shown. 

During  the  month  of  N^ovember  will 
be  shown  in  the  Main  gallery,  a col- 
lection of  about  twent\'-five  good  pic- 
tures Iw  Gardner  Symonds,  A.  T.  \’an 
Laer,  Frederick  J.  Waugh.  George  W. 
Bellows,  Cullen  Yates  and  other  Amer- 
artists,  which  comes  to  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum, through  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York. 
Those  who  remember  the  former  exhi- 
bition from  the  National  Art  Club, 
shown  in  Detroit  two  years  ago.  will 
know  what  a great  treat  is  in  store  for 
them. 

December  4th  to  25th,  will  be  held  the 
Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hopkin 
Club  Painters,  in  which  will  be  shown 
the  new  work  of  the  Detroit  and  Michi- 
gan artists.  This  \ear  Gari  Me'.chers. 
Julius  Rolshoven.  ^lyron  Barlow,  Fran- 
cis P.  Paulus,  E.  iMurray  ^lacKay  and 
other  men  living  abroad,  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water- 
Colors  by  American  Artists,  selected 
from  the  big  exhibitions  of  the  East, 
is  always  popular  with  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic, and  will  again  be  seen  this  year,  the 
date  of  its  coming  being  February. 

In  March,  a col’ection  of  marines  by 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  marine  painters  of  America,  will 
be  shown. 

In  April,  American  landscapes  b_v 
Leonard  Ochtman,  one  of  the  men  who 
has  brought  fame  to  our  American 
Landscape  School,  will  be  exhibited. 

Other  equally  good  exhibitions  will  be 
announced  later. 
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NOTED  EX(;LIS11  LFCTURI':R  TO 
SPEAK  IIFRIL 

Laurence  Hinyoii,  ICiiglisli  poet,  trans- 
lator, dramatist,  editor,  author,  art 
critic  and  lecturer,  is  scheduled  for  a 
two  months  art  lecture  tour  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  west,  and  will 
speak  on  one  of  his  nnmcrons  topics  in 
the  Anditorinm  of  the  Miisenm,  Thurs- 
day evening.  November  14th,  at  8 
o’clock,  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Crafts,  As  an  Ox- 
ford man,  a Xewdigate  prize  winner, 
assistant  keeper  of  the  British  Mnsenm 
Print  Department,  art  critic  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review  and  original  member  of 
the  Permanent  Academic  Committee,  he 
possesses  an  nnnsnally  firm  footing  for 
his  undertaking. 

Mr.  Binyon  has  published  several 
hooks  on  art,  among  them,  "Dutch  Etch- 
ers of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  "John 
Crome  and  John  Sell  Cotman,”  "Thomas 
Girtin,”  "Painting  in  the  Ear  East,’’  an 
introduction  to  the  history  of  pictorial 
art  in  Asia,  especialh'  China  and  Japan, 
“Japanese  Art”  and  "The  Flight  of  the 
Dragon,”  an  essay  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Art  in  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Binyon  has  the  reputation  of  im- 
parting information  without  being  dull, 
and  of  being  able  to  concentrate  the 
widely  scattered  knowledge  of  many 
books  which  ordinary  people  have  no 
time  to  read. 

The  lecture  is  free  and  the  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  following  circular  re- 
garding lantern  slides  was  approved  : 
Owing  to  the  very  large  outlay  in 
money  and  time  required  to  bring  to- 
gether the  splendid  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  owned  hy  the  Detroit  Mn- 
senm of  Art,  and  the  constant  care  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  order,  the 


h'.xecntivc  Committee  of  the  Mnsenm 
has  decided  that  in  the  interests  of 
education  the  public  and  private  schools 
should  have  free  use  of  this  collection 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Director 
may  deem  necessary ; that  Clubs,  So- 
cieties, Lecturers  or  I'ndividnals  may 
also  make  use  of  them,  under  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  money  received  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
slides : 

Terms  for  Renting  Slides: 

Slides  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  each. 

Except  by  special  arrangement,  slides 
must  be  returned  within  one  week.  One 
cent  a day  per  slide  will  be  charged  for 
slides  kept  longer  than  as  stated  above. 

Persons  renting  slides  are  expected 
to  return  them  in  good  condition,  and 
will  be  charged  for  all  breakages. 


In  the  Library  on  the  third  floor,  the 
architectural  and  art  student  will  find 
many  books  on  topics  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  a large  collection  of 
fine  photographs,  and  original  drawings, 
etchings  and  engravings.  A librarian  is 
in  constant  attendance  to  give  access  to 
these,  and  to  assist  in  looking  up  refer- 
ences. The  stud}'  clubs  of  the  city  will 
find  the  current  art  publications,  and 
bulletins  of  other  similar  institutions  as 
well  as  the  voluminous  library  of  art 
subjects,  available  in  the  preparation  of 
the  topics  assigned  to  their  members. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  will  find  rooms  filled 
with  material  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  illustrating  almost  every  phase 
of  thought  and  effort  of  the  human 
race,  all  of  absorbing  interest,  and  use- 
ful in  their  school  work.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  director,  illus- 
trated talks  will  he  given  to  schools 
visiting  the  Museum  in  a body. 
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In  the  Oriental  collection  of  keramics. 
fabrics,  wood  carving,  metal  work  and 
lacquers,  the  designer  and  decorator 
will  find  an  endless  number  of  themes 
and  suggestions  adapted  to  their  work 
and  well  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

The  old  idea  of  a museum  was  to 
properly  arrange  on  the  walls  and  in 
cases,  valuable  and  interesting  material, 
and  open  the  doors,  and  if  the  people 
came,  well  and  good,  and  if  they  did 
not, — Oh,  well!  it  was  their  own  loss. 
Of  late  3'ears,  however,  the  fact  has 
gradually  developed  that  the  true  work 
of  a museum  does  not  end  with  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
placing  of  historic  and  scientific  ma- 
terial. In  truth,  this  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  for  to  make  these 
things  of  real  worth  to  the  public, 
every  effort  must  be  put  forth  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  the  visitor  and  so 
secure  his  interest ; that  he  will  come 
again  and  again  and  bring  others  with 
him. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Detroit 
]^Iuseum  of  Art  has  made  a specialty 
of  the  educational  side  of  the  work. 
Photographs,  lantern  slides  and  other 
material  has  been  loaned  freely  to  the 
public  and  private  schools,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  any  employe  is  always  freely 
given  on  request.  Questions,  often  re- 
quiring considerable  research  are  fre- 
quently asked,  and  no  labor  spared  in 
order  that  they  may  be  answered.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  mission  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  appreciation  of  those 
who  use  the  museum  inspires  greater 
endeavors  on  the  part  of  those  active  in 
the  work. 


One  of  the  large  conventions  held  in 
Detroit  during  the  summer,  was  that  of 
the  National  Retail  ^Monument  Dealers’ 
Association.  Previous  to  the  gathering, 
the  officers  of  the  association  had  re- 
quested the  Director  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  to  repeat  a former  lecture 
which  he  had  given  the  state  association 
a year  or  two  before,  and  which  had 
attracted  wide  attention.  Mr.  Griffith 
willingly  agreed,  but  said  that  it  would 
have  to  be  a new  lecture  on  the  same 
subject,  as  he  had  not  kept  the  notes 
of  the  former  one. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  28th, 
the  delegates  with  their  families 
and  friends  visited  the  Museum, 
and  after  reviewing  the  collections  in 
the  galleries,  were  ushered  into  the 
Auditorium,  where  President  F.  R. 
Stewart  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  splendid  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
and  in  a few  well  chosen  words  intro- 
duced the  speaker,  who  entertained 
them  for  over  an  hour  with  stereopti- 
con  views  of  the  great  monuments  of 
the  world,  around  which  he  wove  fact 
and  story  in  such  an  entertaining  man- 
ner that  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  convention. 

The  various  trade  journals  have  given 
much  space  to  the  address  and  a num- 
ber of  letters  have  been  received  thank- 
ing the  Museum  and  the  speaker. 


The  Gallerits  of  the  IMuseum  contain 
valuable  paintings  Iw  celebrated  mas- 
ters, both  ancient  and  modern,  which 
form  the  permanent  collection. 
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IMPORTANT  GIFTS. 
pt:\vabic  pottery. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  has  presented  to 
the  Detroit  :Museum  of  Art  three  care- 
fully selected  examples  of  Pewabic  Pot- 
tery, together  with  a beautiful  ebony 
table,  and  case  especially  made  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  whole  makes  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  accessions  of  the 
year. 

The  exhibit  has  been  placed  in  the 
lower  corridor  where  a side  light  may 
play  upon  the  glazes  and  bring  out  their 
values  to  the  best  advantage. 

When  one  steps  into  the  room  and 
the  whole  object  comes  within  his  vis- 
ion, a sudden  impression  of  a large 
jewel  case  with  three  colorful  precious 
gems  comes  over  him.  In  the  center  is 
a large  vase  in  blue  and  gold  that  daz- 
zles one  with  its  brilliance  and  lustre, 
and  the  blue  cropping  out  from  under- 
neath here  and  there  is  a most  wonder- 
ful blue,  with  depth  and  luminosity. 
It  is  a fusion  of  blue  and  gold  that 
baffles  description.  To  the  right  of  it 
is  a bowl  with  a neutral  basic  glaze 
from  the  depths  of  which  seems  to 
sparkle  a myriad  of  elusive  gems,  which 
play  over  its  surface.  Light  is  the 
sesame  that  opens  the  door  of  the  hid- 
den treasure.  No  less  attractive  is 
the  bowl  on  the  left,  of  a vastly  differ- 
ent blue,  not  a highly  polished  surface, 


but  a dull  glaze  with  depth  and  quality 
of  color  hardly  to  be  excelled.  About 
the  top  is  an  overglaze  that  suggests  the 
melting  and  pouring  of  the  most  pre- 
cious pearls  over  the  blue,  which  have 
retained  all  their  opalescence  in  the  dec- 
orative use  to  which  they  have  been  put. 

There  is  always  excellence  of  texture 
which  is  as  much  the  aim  of  the  mak- 
ers as  the  production  of  beautiful  color. 

One  ’S  impressed  with  the  variety  of 
color  and  texture  and  shapes.  No  doubt 
the  donor  had  in  mind  in  this  gift  the 
showing  of  the  mastery  of  the  potter’s 
art  by  the  makers  of  Pewabic  pottery. 

And  it  is  a comforting  thought  that 
these  beautiful  things  are  made  in  De- 
troit. A visit  to  the  Pewabic  Pottery, 
a unique  home  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  ware,  is  full  of  revelations 
to  those  who  love  beautiful  things.  The 
building  in  the  early  English  style,  with 
the  chimney  made  a thing  of  beauty  by 
a combination  of  Pewabic  tiles,  seems 
a most  appropriate  home  for  the  end- 
less variety  of  decorative  pottery  which 
it  houses.  Those  who  have  visited  other 
potteries  will  be  impressed  by  the  lack 
of  a commercial  atmosphere  here. 

With  the  greatest  good  will,  Miss 
Mary  Chase  Perry,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Caulkins  who  is  equally  associated  with 
her  in  the  work,  will  show  you  in  the 
home-like  nooks  and  corners,  the  things 
which  they  have  brought  from  the  kiln 
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w ith  which  temperature  and  atmosphere 
have  dealt  kindly,  no  two  pieces  alike, 
and  no  piece  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
duplicate,  until  one  is  astounded  at  the 
accomplishment  of  these  workers  in 
ceramics.  The  most  self-evident  thing 
about  Miss  Perry  and  Mr.  Caulkins  are 


their  high  aims  and  intense  desire  to 
create  that  which  is  beautiful.  It  has 
been  their  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
do  just  the  things  they  want  to  do. 
They  keep  only  what  they  feel  is  going 
to  be  a credit  to  their  craft  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 


Three  examples  of  Pewabic  Pottery,  together  with  the  case  in  which  to  display  them. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer, 
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A PICTURE  1‘KESEXTEn. 

Charles  Waltensperger  has  presented 
to  the  Museum  his  painting  entitled 
Humble  Meal.’"  The  picture,  repro- 
duced in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
is  in  the  artist’s  most  vigorous  style, 
and  has  received  the  commendation  of 
many  painters  for  its  masterful  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Waltensperger  was  a student  in 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  School 
some  years  ago,  where  he  won  the 
James  E.  Scripps  scholarship  of  two 
years’  study  abroad.  In  Paris  he 


worked  under  able  masters  until  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  Europe  of  his  own 
accord  to  further  perfect  himself.  He 
has  worked  in  the  commercial  fields, 
but  always  there  was  a desire  to  do 
better  things,  and  his  earnings  were 
spent  for  paint,  canvas  and  models  that 
he  might  continue  to  train  his  eye  and 
hand. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Hopkin  Club 
Painters,  in  1911,  his  pictures  attracted 
much  attention,  and  encouraged  by  the 
recognition  he  received,  he  spent  the 


"A  HUMBLE  MEAL”— Charles  Waltensperger. 

Presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  artist  after  he  had  achieved  a measure  of  success. 
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year  1912  in  Holland,  devoting  himself 
to  the  painting  of  Dutch  subjects  that 
he  does  so  well.  His  group  of  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  just  concluded  was 
very  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
he  offered  the  ^Museum  an  example  of 
his  work,  which  is  most  acceptable. 

A MUMMY  ACQUIRED. 

A gift  of  unusual  interest  to  the  de- 
partment of  Egyptology  of  the  I^Iuseum, 
was  recently  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  Sr.,  I^Ir.  Frederick  W.  Goadb}*, 
and  !Mr.  Charles  M.  Culbertson,  after 
Mr.  Wright's  most  interesting  journey 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  mum- 
my of  Ankah  Peta  Hotep,  who  after  a 
repose  of  three  thousands  years  in 
Egypt  finds  a permanent  resting  place 
in  Detroit.  The  mummy  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  for  two  reasons ; 
it  is  in  such  splendid  condition  that 
wonderment  is  expressed  by  all  those 
who  look  upon  it;  the  features  are  per- 
fect, the  ears  are  as  natural  in  form  as 
in  life,  and  even  the  eyelashes  remain 
intact,  and  except  for  the  parchment 
like  flesh  of  a dark  hue  which  the  em- 
balming process,  and  time  have  changed, 
Ankah  Peta  Hotep  looks  out  of  his 
case  with  all  the  features  of  a human 
much  the  same  as  one  might  see  today. 
The  other  remarkable  thing  about  this 
mumm\'  is  that  its  pedigree  is  known. 
Upon  the  cover  of  the  coffin  versed 
Egyptologists  may  read  the  history  of 
this  mummy,  whose  death  is  definitely 
determined  as  having  taken  place  1360 
B.  C.  Ankah  Peta  Hotep  was  a promin- 
ent m.erchant  of  Thebes  and  an  official 
of  that  ancient  city  in  the  eighteenth 
Dynasty  under  the  reigns  of  Rameses 
II  and  HI ; he  was  also  a keeper  of  the 
Scales,  a position  of  great  trust  and 
importance  in  that  day  as  it  is  today, 
and  it  is  evident  that  his  rank  and 
official  standing  entitled  him  to  a pomp- 
ous burial.  It  was  only  the  wealthy 


classes  who  could  afford  to  undergo 
the  expense  of  the  embalming  process, 
occupying  a hundred  and  ten  days  and 
costing  in  American  money  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  quite  a tidy  sum,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  tomb,  and  other 
requisites.  Upon  the  cover  of  the  coffin 
in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  may  be  seen 
between  two  serpents,  (as  a protection 
against  evil)  his  prayer  as  follows; 

‘T  have  done  good  upon  earth." 

“I  honored  my  mother'’ 

“T  loved  my  father’* 

“I  was  loved  by  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters" 

‘T  was  a friend  to  the  weak'’ 

“I  collected  corn  for  the  poor*’ 

‘*I  gave  clothes  to  the  naked’’ 

“I  have  not  harbored  prejudice  or 
crushed  those  over  whom  I was  master" 
"I  have  not  said  an  evil  word  against 
anyone” 

*T  made  sacrifices  for  others.” 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

During  the  season  of  1912-1913,  while 
the  number  of  special  exhibitions  will 
not  be  large,  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  gallery  space  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, those  that  are  shown  will  be  of  a 
higher  standard  than  ever. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water- 
Colors  by  American  artists,  selected 
from  the  big  exhibitions  of  the  East, 
is  always  popular  with  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic, and  will  again  be  seen  this  year,  the 
dates  of  its  coming  being  February. 

I'll  March,  a collection  of  marines  by 
Charles  H.  Woodbur\-,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  marine  painters  of  this  country, 
will  be  shown. 

In  April,  American  landscapes  by 
Leonard  Ochtman,  one  of  the  men  who 
has  brought  fame  to  our  American 
Landscape  School,  will  be  exhibited. 

Other  equally  good  exhibitions  will 
be  announced  later. 
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MUMMY  OF  ANKAH  PETA  HOTEP  AND  SARCOPHAGUS 
Secured  in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  Sr.,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Wright,  Sr,,  Charles  M.  Culbertson,  and  Frederick  W.  Goadby. 
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EXHIBITIONS  REVIEWED. 

GEORGE  BELLOWS^  X.  A. 

From  January  1st  to  25th  a special 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  George  Bel- 
lows, X\  A.,  will  be  on  view  in  the 
!Main  Gallery. 

George  Bellows  was  born  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  1SS2.  He  belongs  to  a 
group  of  artists  known  as  the  Independ- 
ents. who  left  the  academic  school  feel- 
ing the  limitations.  W'hen  Bellows 
went  to  New  York  seven  years  ago, 
he  became  the  protege  of  Robert  Henri, 
with  whom  he  has  since  been  closely 
associated.  Bellows’  work  is  bold,  yet 
dignified  simplicity  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  painting.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a modern  painter  whose  art 
is  wholly  freed  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  conventionalism.  Thus  he  paints 
following  only  his  own  fancy  and  keen- 
ly sensitive  to  all  that  suggests  life. 

Mr.  Bellows  at  the  age  of  thirty  has 
been  made  a National  Academician,  an 
honor  which  many  men  never  attain, 
and  this  special  exhibition  which  is  in 
a measure  retrospective,  marks  his  “ar- 
rival.” There  are  twenty-two  pictures 
in  the  collection ; some  of  them  por- 
traits, others,  views  of  New  York  life, 
others,  of  the  circus,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
them  unusual  subjects.  All  visitors  will 
not  like  this  exhibition,  because  of  its 
departure  from  conventional  ideas,  but 
all  are  fascinated  by  what  he  depicts. 
His  ”Mcn  at  the  Docks,”  “Sjiow  Dump- 
ers,” and  “Xezo  York”  contain  such 
manifestations  of  movement  that  they 
are  very  compelling,  there  is  boldness 
of  composition,  yet  his  arrangements 
are  simple  and  dignified,  and  everything 
holds  its  place.  His  values  are  the  key- 
note of  his  success.  He  takes  one  to 
realms  of  movement  and  phases  of  life 
that  are  so  truthful  they  are  beautiful. 

THE  HOPKIX  CLUB  PAINTERS. 

An  event  of  interest  to  the  Detroit 
public  was  the  Second  .\nnual  Exhibi- 


tion of  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters.  At- 
tention was  centered  during  the  month 
of  December  on  the  hundred  canvasses 
which  during  the  past  year  have  been 
created  by  the  brushes  of  the  local 
painters  supplemented  by  those  of  men 
who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  from 
Detroit  and  made  for  themselves  great 
names.  On  the  opening  night  hundreds 
of  the  residents  of  Detroit  passed 
through  the  turnstyle,  and  up  into  the 
Main  Gallery  where  the  pictures  were 
on  view,  and  much  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure was  expressed  over  the  fine  things 
that  there  came  under  their  scrutiny. 

The  exhihition  carried  fewer  cata- 
logued numbers  this  year,  but  there  was 
a freshness  in  the  pictures,  and  many 
new  ideas  and  motives  that  indicate  the 
interest  with  which  the  painters  have 
worked  toward  this  Second  Annual 
Show.  It  is  a strict  rule  of  the  club, 
that  nothing  previously  exhibited  will 
be  shown,  which  assures  the  creation 
of  something  new  each  year. 

There  are  new  names  among  the  ex- 
hibitors this  year,  some  of  the  young 
men  who  have  been  added  to  the  rolls 
on  the  merits  of  their  work,  others  who 
have  come  to  the  city  to  take  up  their 
activities,  and  the  splendid  pictures  to 
which  are  attached  the  names  of  iMelch- 
ers,  Dabo,  Rolshoven,  Barlow.  Paulus. 
and  others  who  out  of  patriotism  to 
their  home  city  have  gone  to  consider- 
able expense  and  trouble  that  they 
might  he  represented  with  the  men  who 
are  working  out  their  destiny  at  home, 
and  of  whom  the  much  loved  Robert 
Hopkin  was  a shining  example. 

Three  fine  examples  of  the  work  of 
Gari  Melchers  were  accorded  the  place 
of  honor  on  the  main  wall.  One  al- 
ways associates  with  the  work  of  ]^Ir. 
]\felchers.  clearness  of  idea  and  an 
overpowering  truth,  backed  by  the 
canons  of  a sane  art  expression,  and 
most  of  all  luminous,  and  brilliant  col- 
oring. 
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A brilliant  Mekliers  is  the  "Madonna 
of  the  Fields”  in  the  tempera  medium, 
which  conveys  the  beauty  and  wonder 
of  motherhood,  so  potent  and  blessed 
to  the  peasant  woman  who  gathers  her 
offspring  in  the  arms  of  maternal  love. 

Fully  as  enjoyable  is  “The  Goat 
Herd.”  a peasant  girl  who  is  tending 
her  dock  upon  the  dunes.  The  color 
scheme  is  low.  but  brilliant,  the  peasant 
girl  looms  out  from  under  her  bonnet 
with  the  face  of  one  who  roams  the 
fields  in  sun  and  wind. 


A third  Melchers  is  the  nude  figure 
of  a fully  developed  young  woman,  re- 
alistically portrayed,  with  wonderfully 
vibrant  flesh  tones. 

Myron  Barlow’s  quiet  tone  picture^ 
“Disdain,”  "A  C hat ' 2lw<\  Shepherdess,” 
which  were  assigned  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  west  wall,  were  fine  in  quality 
and  decorative  effect.  Few  contempor- 
ary artists  exhibit  so  decorative  a qual- 
ity with  the  use  of  peasant  figures.  The 
technique  employed  by  Mr.  Barlow  is 
most  elusive,  and  his  color  very  lovely. 


"A  MODERN  MADONNA”— Bjv  Gari  Melchers. 

Recently  shown  with  two  other  paintings  by  this  artist,  in  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters. 
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Julius  Rolshoven  sent  a picture,  en- 
titled “The  Monk  at  Prayer’’  a moon- 
light, the  monk  kneeling  in  an  open  log- 
gia, from  which  one  may  look  off  into 
the  distance,  and  see  an  Italian  hill 
town. 

The  pictures  by  Francis  P.  Paulus 
were  delayed  in  transit  but  arrived  to 
be  enjoyed  by  his  many  admirers  in 
Detroit,  before  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Leon  Dabo  from  his  New  York  stu- 
dio sent  two  pictures,  his  “Evening"  be- 
ing a great  favorite. 

^Murray  ^MacKay  sent  two  from  his 
home  in  France. 

Joseph  W.  Gies  might  be  called  the 
dean  of  Detroit  artists,  many  well 


known  brushes  having  received  both 
impetus  and  training  at  his  hands.  He 
had  a group  of  eleven  canvases  that 
showed  a facility  and  precision  that 
come  only  with  ripe  experience.  He 
steadily  maintains  his  belief  in  the 
classic  training  he  received,  depending 
on  good  drawing,  composition,  proper 
values,  sane  coloring,  and  a harmon- 
ious whole.  As  a technicean  he  is  sure 
and  vigorous.  He  always  aims  to  se- 
cure an  ensemble  that  is  pleasing.  Di- 
virsity  was  the  keynote  of  his  group, 
and  apparently  whatever  the  artist  tries 
his  hand  at  he  does  equally  well. 

Charles  Waltensperger  exhibits  much 
genius  in  his  group  of  Dutch  subjects, 
— genius  of  the  variety  that  comes  from 


■‘BLOSSOMS” — By  Joseph  W.  Gies. 

Exhibited  in  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters, 
It  was  acquired  for  a private  collection  in  Detroit. 
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hard  work,  and  deferred  recognition. 
With  the  encouragement  received  last 
year  he  spent  the  entire  year  of  1912 
abroad,  and  had  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful and  interesting  groups  in  the  Second 
Annual  Show.  He  is  bound  to  the 
Dutch  people  by  a peculiar  sympathy 
that  makes  his  paintings  of  these  people 
very  successful.  He  composes  his  pic- 
tures with  the  simplicity,  and  paints 
them  with  the  directness  which  marks 
the  Dutch  people  themselves.  They  are 
very  cheerful  interiors,  with  much  of 
human  interest,  and  there  is  a whole- 
some idea  back  of  them  all.  Mr.  Wal- 
tensperger  has  reached  a high  water 
mark  of  his  genius,  and  has  brighter 
prospects  for  his  future  years. 

Impressionism  has  revolutionized 
light  and  color,  and  in  its  sane  applica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  of 
modern  times.  Roy  Gamble  entered  the 
arena  after  the  movement  had  pre- 
vailed, and  its  good  had  been  sifted 
from  the  chaff,  hence  in  him  we  have 
a sane  advocate  of  the  good  side  of  this 
doctrine  coupled  with  a healthful  mas- 
tery of  sound  art  principles.  Original- 
ity is  the  keynote  of  his  power.  He 
had  three  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  a 
'‘Portrait,”  “Childhood,”  and  “The 
River  in  Winter.” 

F.  \V,  Henrich  had  a number  of  wa- 
ter colors  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
attractive  groups  in  the  exhibition.  Wa- 
ter color  has  fewer  exponents  than  other 
mediums,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
work  in,  and  because  it  seems  to  be  in 
less  favor  with  the  public.  Water  color 
has  to  be  put  on  in  a direct  manner  and 
left  when  it  is  once  placed  if  one  would 
keep  his  color  clear,  and  luminous,  and 
it  is  a long  day’s  journey  between  the 
studios  of  men  with  the  ability  and 
feeling  of  Mr.  Henrich. 

A survey  of  the  work  of  the  younger 
men,  put  to  the  severe  test  of  juxtapo- 
sition alongside  the  more  experienced 
veterans  is  well  worth  while.  Henry 


Kruger,  Jr.,  who  came  to  Detroit  but  a 
few  months  ago  from  New  York,  ex- 
hibited four  pictures  of  fine  quality. 
His  hard  work  and  good  training  are 
apparent  in  the  fine  color,  composition 
and  technical  ability  displayed  in  the 
four  landscape  sketches  made  about 
New  York. 

Roman  Kryzanowsky  would  easily 
pass  for  a veteran  of  long  standing,  so 
refined  a sense  of  arrangement,  so  per- 
fect a texture,  and  so  vigorous  a hand- 
ling are  shown  in  his  still  life  studies. 

Paul  Honore,  devoting  himself  to 
mural  painting,  has  two  compositions. 
John  A.  Morse,  an  educator,  devoting 
only  his  play  time  to  the  field  of  paint- 
ing, has  four.  His  "Study”  in  water 
color  is  very  harmonious  and  splendid 
in  its  workmanship. 

Arthur  Marschner  makes  his  debut 
into  the  professional  field  with  two 
landscapes  in  a high  key  that  sing  in 
harmony;  his  excellent  training  under 
John  P.  Wicker  has  been  well  assimilat- 
ed and  there  are  grounds  for  a strong 
belief  in  his  future. 

Percy  Ives  has  eight  pictures  which 
are  a surprise  to  all  who  know  his  work 
of  the  past.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  versatility  which  they  show,  and  for 
the  display  of  fertility  of  ideas.  They 
are  small,  some  of  them  landscapes, 
others,  figure  subjects,  but  executed  with 
directness. 

Despite  his  busy  hours  at  the  offices 
of  the  Detroit  United  Railway,  and  the 
large  amount  of  engrossing  he  has  done 
during  the  past  year,  A.  E.  Peters  has 
found  the  time  to  make  a marked  im- 
provement. “Kearsage  Mountain,”  a 
New  Hampshire  subject,  has  fine  feel- 
ing and  shows  freedom  of  expression. 
“Saddle  Rock”  and  ‘‘Whitehead”  two 
marines  along  the  Maine  Coast,  show 
equal  facility,  while  ‘Thick  Weather, 
Manana  Island”  shows  quite  a differ- 
ent subject  with  good  clear  color  and  a 
technical  treatment  adapted  to  it.  All 
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his  pictures  are  pleasing  bits. 

John  P.  Wicker  has  three  sketches 
in  which  he  shows  a sensitive  discern- 
ment of  color  and  decoration  in  the 
every  day  landscape.  All  of  them  are 
summer  scenes  keyed  to  a height  that 
approximates  summer. 

George  Hodges,  an  able  painter,  had 
but  one  picture  this  year.  W.  Greason 
had  but  two  canvases,  owing  to  his 
late  stay  at  Southampton  where  he  tinds 
many  paintable  motives.  His  "Smi- 
liglit  Through  Mist  and  RainT  how- 
ever, shows  very  well  the  trend  of  his 
idea  as  to  the  importance  of  color  and 
atmospheric  envelope  to  be  found  in 
landscape  painting. 


Ivan  Swift  had  a group  of  small  can- 
vases. the  motives  for  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Michigan.  His  method  of 
working  shows  individuality  and  re- 
source. Mr.  Swift  has  the  decorative  in 
mind,  and  it  is  an  attractive  Michigan 
that  he  presents. 

J.  ^1.  Dennis  had  six  landscapes  in 
pastel  and  Edward  Packbauer  had  three 
small  oils  with  good  outdoor  feeling  in 
them,  the  motives  for  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Detroit  and  vicinity. 

George  True  showed  two  small  pic- 
tures, a water  color  and  an  oil  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

Charles  B.  King  exhibited  two  colored 
etchings  which  repay  close  inspection. 


‘‘THE  SHEPHERDESS” — By  Myron  Barlow. 
Exhibited  with  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters. 
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and  an  oil,  “Fiirncs,  Belgium,"  which 
displays  good  color  and  interesting 
roof  lines. 

There  was  also  a group  of  sculpture, 
four  small  bronzes,  sent  from  the  Chi- 
cago studio  of  Carlo  Romanelli.  This 
sculptor  has  been  having  remarkable 
success  in  Chicago  since  he  left  here 
some  two  years  ago.  and  prosperity 
seems  to  have  its  influence  on  his  work ; 
there  is  freedom  of  touch  and  splendid 
character  in  his  portraits. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  many  of 
the  pictures  found  their  abiding  place 
in  the  homes  of  Detroit  people. 

N.XTIOXAL  ARTS  CLUB. 

Perhaps  the  best  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary American  Art  to  be  shown 
at  Detroit  this  winter  was  that 
which  came  to  the  Museum  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Arts  Club, 
of  Xew  York  City,  in  November.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  hard  to  exceed  it  in 
variety  or  quality. 

Twenty-five  American  artists  were 
represented  by  thirty-one  pictures,  which 
is  an  exhibition  just  large  enough  to  be 
commodiously  hung  in  the  gallery.  Per- 
haps this  has  much  to  do  with  the  good 
impression.  There  was  space  enough 
to  allow  the  visitor  to  keep  one  picture 
in  the  range  of  his  vision  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others. 

One  was  struck  with  two  things:  the 
variety  of  subject  and  treatment,  and 
the  excellence  of  each  picture,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  artist’s  leanings. 

What  a difference  there  is  in  Fred- 
erick Waugh’s  marine  view,  “Coast  of 
St.  Anne"  painted  in  a realistic  man- 
ner aiid  executed  with  a technique  that 
knew  what  every  brush  stroke  and  every 
color  was  to  accomplish,  and  the  “Roll- 
ing Clouds"  of  Bolton  Brown,  with 
their  fleecy  atmospheric  quality  mak- 
ing up  the  better  part  of  a tone  picture 
whose  technique  is  concealed,  but  whose 
effect  is  equally  appealing  to  a different 
sense. 


Again  there  is  Gardner  Symons’  bit 
of  arrested  nature,  “Sun's  Gloiv  and 
Rising  Moon,"  whose  winter  landscape 
is  bleak  and  cold  and  American ; a pic- 
ture perfect  in  its  values,  that  when 
examined  closely  presents  a most  curi- 
ous mixture  of  warm  and  cold  colors, 
with  just  the  right  proportion  to  make 
the  snowscape  realistic. 

The  figure  paintings  present  the  same 
contrasting  intentions.  Homer  Boss 
had  a “Study  in  Brown,"  an  interestng 
woman  clad  in  furs,  which  was  carried 
out  with  the  forceful  technical  ability 
of  a master.  The  figure  stands  forth 
as  if  she  would  step  down  and  out  of 
her  frame  any  minute.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  one  wheels  around  and  gets 
in  his  vision  "The  Cascade,"  by  Freder- 
ick Ballard  Williams  with  three  of  the 
most  graceful  and  decorative  figures 
one  ever  contemplated,  one  realizes  that 
the  aim  of  these  two  men  is  entirely  an- 
tipodal. The  latter  is  as  quiet  in  color, 
and  as  decarative  in  character  as  a fine 
tapestry.  The  Cascade  and  the  three 
women  forming  the  subject  of  the 
painting  are  incidental  to  the  beautiful 
spot  this  picture  would  make  on  the 
proper  wall  of  a room  that  harmonized 
with  it. 

Two  admirable  landscapes  in  the  col- 
lection are  the  “Landscape,"  by  A.  T. 
VanLaer,  and  the  “Foothills  of  the 
JVhiie  Mountains,"  by  W.  R.  Derrick, 
in  which  both  of  these  artists  have 
worked  earnestly  and  honestly  for 
values.  The  sincerity  of  their  work  is 
so  apparent  to  all  visitors,  that  after  a 
survey  of  the  whole  collection,  they 
come  back  to  these  wholesome  pictures 
in  both  of  which  the  technical  ability  of 
the  artist  is  unquestionable,  yet  sub- 
servient to  the  pictures  themselves. 

No  less  admirable  are  the  decorative 
canvases  of  Robert  H.  Nisbet.  “Morn- 
ing Moon,"  coming  up  over  a misty 
landscape,  is  a poetic  gem.  “Summer, 
with  its  tall  trees  in  the  foreground  in 
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full  foliage  played  upon  by  a brilliant 
sun  and  casting  luminous  and  colorful 
shadows,  is  just  as  wonderful  in  its 
color,  and  a more  pleasing  subject  from 
the  decorative  standpoint. 

Frank  Bicknell,  Charles  P.  Gruppe. 
G.  Glenn  Newell.  Leslie  W.  Lee.  and 
Gifford  Beal  were  all  represented  by 
examples  worthy  of  our  American  land- 
scape school. 

Henry  W.  Ranger  was  represented  by 
a marine  of  unexcelled  workmanship, 
in  which  sky  and  water  blend  into  a 
harmonious  whole. 

Otto  Walter  Beck,  an  artist  of  ideas 
and  technical  vigor,  was  represented  by 
“Day  Dreams."  two  figures  done  in 
opaque,  very  brilliant  in  coloring. 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  a figure  paint- 
er who  has  made  a name  for  himself 
by  adhering  to  pictures  of  the  fisher 
folks,  had  "The  Man  U'ith  the  DipXet.’' 


The  sky-scrapers  of  New  York,  or- 
dinarily considered  ugly,  are  made  quite 
tolerable  by  Reynolds  Beal,  and  Guy  C. 
Wiggins. 

Douglas  Volk,  an  idealist,  who  sees 
things  more  beautiful  than  they  are  in 
real  life,  had  a very  lovable  subject 
entitled  “Little  Mildred." 

Ernest  L.  Ipsen,  in  two  pictures,  a 
“Portrait’’  and  "Old  Boat  Yard,”  shows 
versatility  which  must  stand  him  in 
good  stead  no  matter  what  he  under- 
takes. 

D.  Putnam  Brinley  strikes  a different 
note  from  all  the  rest  in  his  "May  Mad- 
rigal’’ a very  tender  interpretation  of 
spring. 

The  exhibition  was  received  by  the 
Detroit  public  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York, 
through  whose  co-operation  this  exhi- 
bition was  secured,  has  long  had  an 


One  of  the  Paintings  in  the  Charles  W altensperger  Group,  Hopkin  Club  Painters’  Exhibition, 
which  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Otto  Scherer, 
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enviable  standing  among  both  the  art- 
ists and  art  lovers.  In  its  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  American  people,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  mutual  acquaintance 
of  art  lovers  and  art  workers,  it  is  a 
very  high  minded  organization.  Its 
work  in  the  interests  of  art  education 
is  not  confined  to  its  own  locality,  but 
its  benevolent  and  disinterested  pur- 
poses are  seen  in  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  in  distant  cities  outside  the  pale  of 
the  club's  interests. 

PRINTS. 

A selected  exhibition  of  engravings 
and  etchings  relating  to  the  Christmas 
season  were  placed  on  view  in  the 
library  and  print  room  during  the 
month  of  December.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  collection  brought  together 
by  the  late  James  E.  Scripps  and  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Scripps. 

Largely  from  the  plates  of  the  old 
masters,  this  exhibition  attracted  much 
attention.  Among  them  is  the  ‘'Xa- 
tiz'ity/’  by  Rembrandt,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  etchers;  “The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherd by  Christian  Dietrich ; 
“The  Flight  Into  Egypt,”  by  Claude 
Loraine ; "The  Holy  Family,”  by  Albert 
Durer,  and  many  variations  of  these 
subjects  by  less  famous  masters  in 
black  and  white. 

During  the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  etching  and  engraving  reached 
a high  state  of  development  and  few 


museums  in  the  west  have  such  a good 
collection  as  that  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

FREDERICK  J.  W.\UGH. 

.\n  important  marine  painting  en- 
titled "The  Buccaneers,”  by  Frederick 
J.  Waugh,  an  American  artist,  who  is 
among  the  greatest  marine  painters, 
was  e.xhibited  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. It  is  a picture  of  great  size, 
and  of  dramatic  incident,  and  because 
of  its  story  telling  qualities,  might  be 
referred  to  'oy  the  hypercritical  as  an 
illustration. 

But  examine  the  picture  as  a work  of 
art  and  apply  the  tests  that  the  artist 
would  apply,  and  you  are  astounded  at 
the  deep  blue  of  the  water  and  at  its 
depth ; you  find  that  the  composition  is 
built  up  in  conformity  to  the  most 
critical  laws  of  design ; the  men  are 
wonderful  studies  which  only  an  artist 
of  the  best  training  could  draw  so 
faultlessly  and  execute  so  vigorously ; 
the  swords,  guns  and  raiment  of  the 
men,  together  with  other  accessories  are 
splendid  in  texture ; and  the  coloring, 
in  which  Waugh  uses  the  high  key  of 
the  moderns,  is  a perfect  harmon\*;  the 
play  of  sunlight  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  touches  of  the  whole  canvas,  yet 
his  shadows  are  not  the  black  shadows 
of  the  past,  but  gradations  of  color 
playing  in  harmony. 

When  first  exhibited,  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1910,  “The  Buc- 
caneers” was  awarded  the  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  Prize  by  the  jury. 
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LECTURES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lectures,  each 
of  equal  importance  perhaps,  and  both 
of  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
able  speakers  at  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  during  the  past  three  months. 
There  is  the  lecturer  whose  aim  it  is 
to  interest  the  popular  audience,  who 
does  not  go  into  his  subjects  too  deeply, 
nor  shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  audi- 
ence but  who  in  an  admirable  mixture 
of  facts  and  human  interest  gets  the 


ear  of  the  masses,  and  lays  down  for 
them  new  leads  for  their  self-improve- 
ment. 

Then  there  is  the  lecturer  who  has 
specialized  in  his  line,  who  has  delved 
into  even.-  phase  of  his  subject,  and 
whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  the  informa- 
tion he  has  obtained,  to  others  inter- 
ested in  the  same  line  of  thought.  This 
lecturer  does  not  always  possess  the 
faculty  of  interesting  the  masses,  nor  is 
it  his  desire  to  do  so;  he  brings  his 
message  to  the  hundred  who  have  made 
a study  of  the  same  subject,  rather  than 
to  the  thousand  uninitiated.  Some  lec- 
turers combine  in  a happy  degree  both 
characteristics,  as  was  illustrated  in 
some  of  the  University  Extension  lec- 
tures, which  were  given  during  Novem- 
ber. The  Sunday  afternoon  talks  are 
designed  to  reach  the  masses  and  to 
give  them  something  of  the  art  of  the 
past  and  present,  but  in  such  a popular 
way  that  they  will  not  find  it  laborious, 
and  the  large  crowds  which  come  Sun- 
day after  Sunda)'  to  hear  these  popular 
lectures  and  are  not  reached  in  any 
other  way,  proves  conclusively  the  ad- 
visability and  the  need  of  a course  of 
lectures  of  this  kind. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  lecture 
of  the  year  was  that  which  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Binyon,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at 
the  British  Museum,  gave  in  the  audi- 
torium. under  the  auspices  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  and  Crafts,  on  the  evening 
of  November  14th.  on  the  subject, 
“What  is  Art?  Ideas  of  Design  in 
East  and  W est.”  Mr.  Binyon  has  spe- 
cialized. His  lecture  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  carry  information  to  those 
who  have  made  some  study  of  art.  An 
Oxford  man.  a Newgate  prize  winner, 
art  critic  of  the  Saturday-  Review,  an 
original  member  of  the  Permanent  Aca- 
demic Committee  and  a publisher  of 
several  books  on  art,  he  had  much  to 
impart  to  the  fine  audience  which  gath- 
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erecl  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Binyon  ha<  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  concen- 
trate the  widely  scattered  knowledge  of 
many  books  which  ordinary  people 
have  no  time  to  read,  and  to  impart  it 
to  his  audience  in  a very  logical  and 
concise  manner,  with  a flow  of  English 
that  it  was  a joy  to  hear.  As  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  British  Museum  Print 
Department  he  has  had  an  opportunity 


to  make  a c’.o^-e  analysis  of  Eastern  and 
Western  art.  and  he  so  clearly  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  them  in  his 
few  well  chosen  illustrations  that  even 
the  most  uninitiated  was  able  to  grasp 
something  of  the  purpose  underlying 
each,  it  was  a rare  privilege  to  hear 
so  noted  a scholar  and  author  on  art 
subjects  deliver  one  of  his  fluent  essays. 
As  an  interpreter  of  Oriental  art,  he  is 


A LANDSCAPE— Henry  Kruger.  Jr. 
In  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters’  Exhibition. 
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an  invaluable  guide;  his  keen  sympathy 
with  things  Oriental,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Oriental  history  and  re- 
ligion, of  course  has  much  to  do  with 
his  interpretation  of  Oriental  art. 


On  the  evening  of  November  30th 
there  was  held  in  the  auditorium  the 
first  of  a series  of  popular  entertain- 
ments for  the  Italians  of  Detroit,  the 
program  consisting  largely  of  good 
music  together  with  a lecture  on  “Po- 
litical Movements  and  American  Indus- 
try,” by  Pasquale  R.  Carlo,  and  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Mich- 
igan.' A very  large  proportion  of  the 
Italian  residents  gathered  to  enjoy  the 
program  and  were  most  enthusiastic  in 
their  appreciation. 


On  November  29th,  Professor  S.  C. 
Lind,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  a lecture  in  the  auditorium  on 
“Radium  and  its  Wonderful  Proper- 
ties,” under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Science.  While  radium  is 
a metal  mysterious  to  the  layman,  and 
one  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested, 
it  is  seldom  that  a lecturer  brings  the 
subject  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
popular  audience,  but  Professor  Lind 
was  a happy  exception  to  this  rule,  the 
large  gathering  universally  expressing 
satisfaction  at  his  popular  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  speaker  brought  with 
him  apparatus  from  the  laboratory  with 
which  he  could  demonstrate  the  activity 
of  the  rays  given  off  by  this  metal 
which  is  today  being  utilized  success- 
fulh’  in  many  ways. 

The  Detroit  public  would  at  any  time 
welcome  a return  engagement  with  Pro- 
fessor Lind. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  and  the  L’niversity  of  Mich- 
igan, five  lectures  were  given  on  suc- 


cessive Friday  evenings  in  November, 
and  the  first  Friday  evening  in  Decem- 
ber, and  much  interest  was  shown  by 
the  Detroit  public.  All  of  the  speakers 
were  men  well  versed  in  their  subjects. 

The  first  lecture,  given  by  Professor 
Herbert  Richard  Cross,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  upon  the  subject, 
“Classic  Sites  and  Ruins  in  Sicily,” 
brought  to  the  audience  in  a ver}-  inter- 
esting way  and  with  many  fine  stere- 
opticon  views  the  island  home  of  the 
Greek  descendants. 

Professor  John  G.  Winter,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  delivered  the 
second  lecture  upon  “Ruined  Cities  of 
North  Africa,”  which  was  equally  inter- 
esting. 

The  third  lecture  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  upon  “A  Roman  Farm- 
house and  its  Buried  Treasure.”  As 
the  title  suggests,  he  made  it  of  more 
human  interest  than  the  average  lec- 
turer upon  archaeology.  Too  often 
college  professors,  owing  to  their  habit 
of  speaking  in  the  class  room  to  stu- 
dents, are  unable  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  popular  audience,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular Professor  Kelsey  is  very  suc- 
cessful. He  unfolded  his  story  of  the 
buried  house  outside  of  Pompeii  in  such 
a wa}'  as  to  keep  his  audience  awaiting 
his  next  revelation.  In  the  splendid 
stereopticon  views  were  shown  many 
of  the  household  utensils  of  the  first 
century. 

A fourth  lecture  by  Professor  Camp- 
bell Bonner,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, was  upon  the  subject  “Arches  and 
Gateways  in  Ancient  Superstition  and 
Folklore.”  In  it  the  speaker  very  logi- 
cally showed  the  part  which  arches  and 
gateways  played  in  ancient  supersti- 
tion. His  stereopticon  illustrations  were 
drawn  not  only  from  the  superstitious 
tribes  of  Africa  of  today,  but  from  the 
prehistoric  days  of  England,  the  arches 
of  Pagan  Rome,  the  Shinto  gates  of 
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Japan,  the  archways  of  China  and  from 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Greece. 

Professor  Mitchell  Carroll,  of  Wash- 
ington, U.  C.,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Archaelogical  Institute  of  America, 
gave  the  last  lecture  of  the  series  on 
“Life  and  Art  of  the  Homeric  Age.” 
The  broad  work  which  Professor  Car- 
rol has  been  doing  for  so  many  years 
has  made  of  him  a very  popular 
speaker,  and  no  lecture  in  the  course 
was  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  that 
which  he  gave. 


The  Sunday  lectures  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  have  been  more  popu- 
lar this  year  than  ever  before ; they  be- 
gan the  first  Sunday  in  November,  and 
it  has  been  the  invariable  rule  that  peo- 
ple had  to  be  turned  away,  owing  to 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  auditorium. 
Director  Griffith,  who  is  now  giving  his 
twentieth  annual  series  of  these  Sunday 
afternoon  talks,  marvels  at  the  contin- 
ued interest  that  is  being  shown  in 
them. 


Owing  to  Director  Griffith’s  absence 
in  New  York,  Dr.  N.  J.  Corey  delivered 
the  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  on  De- 
cember 22nd,  using  as  his  subject  “A 
Climb  to  the  Top  of  the  Continent.” 
relating  the  experiences  and  showing 
the  beautiful  colored  stereopticon  views 
obtained  last  summer,  when  he  spent 
his  vacation  among  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Rockies  in  Colorado.  Dr.  Corey’s 
lecture  was  replete  with  description,  in- 
cident and  philosophy,  which  the  moun- 


tain adds  to  a man’s  nature,  and  his 
employment  of  English  in  presenting 
his  experiences,  and  the  fine  views 
which  accompanied  his  talk,  made  the 
audience  feel  they  were  really  making 
a climb  with  the  hardships  left  out. 


That  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has 
in  its  permanent  collection  paintings  of 
unusual  merit  is  evidenced  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  at  home.  Hardly 
an  annual  exhibition  of  any  importance 
is  held  in  other  similar  institutions 
without  a request  being  made  to  this 
museum  for  some  of  its  good  Ameri- 
can pictures;  at  the  present  time  four 
paintings  from  our  permanent  collection 
are  on  view  in  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute,  at  Indianapolis,  namely:  “San 
Juan  Pottery”  by  E.  I.  Couse;  “The 
Recitation”  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing; 
“Autumn”  by  J.  Francis  Murphy,  and 
“The  Pool,’  by  J.  H.  Twacthman. 


The  Detroit  Publishing  Company  is 
reproducing  in  color,  two  of  the  Mu- 
seum paintings  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. One  is  Birge  Harrison’s  “Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twilight,”  with  its  subtle 
coloring;  the  other,  “The  Sisters,”  by 
W.  A.  Bouguereau.  Copies  of  these 
two  subjects  have  been  given  to  the 
Museum’s  print  collection  by  the  De- 
troit Publishing  Company,  and  they  are 
such  close  representations  of  the  orig- 
inals in  color  and  texture  that  they 
ought  to  prove  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  art  lover.  Visitors  may  see 
them  by  inquiring  of  the  librarian. 
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ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  gave  three  ex- 
amples of  Pewabic  Pottery  together 
with  an  ebony  table  and  case  in  which 
they  are  contained. 

Mr.  Charles  Waltensperger  gave  an 
oil  painting  entitled  "A  Humble  Meal/ 

The  American  Art  Galleries  of  New 
York  presented  a very  beautifully  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  "Tadamasa 
Hayashi  Collection/ 

Edward  N.  PageLon  loaned  an  old 
Latin  volume  bound  in  vellum,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam.  1693. 

The  Detroit  Publishing  Co.  presented 
color  prints  of  the  following  paintings : 
'‘Fifth  Az'enue  at  Tziilight/  by  Birge 
Harrison,  and  "The  Sisters/  by  W . A. 
Bouguereau. 


The  Anderson  Galleries  gave  a 
‘'Catalogue  of  the  Art  Collection  of 
John  H.  A.  Lehne/ 

Durand-Ruel  of  New  York  gave  two 
illustrated  volumes,  "Catalogues  of  the 
Henri  Rouart  Collection/ 

Mrs.  William  Hart  presented  an  en- 
graving of  "The  Marriage  of  Pocahon- 
tas/ 

IMr.  William  H.  Goodyear,  Director 
of  Fine  Arts  Brooklyn  Museum,  gave 
a beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  of 
“The  Avery  Collection  of  Ancient 
Chinese  Cloisonne.’ 

Miss  Tillie  Novak  gave  three  Bohe- 
mian wine  glasses. 

The  Louisiana  State  Museum  pre- 
sented a bronze  medal  of  the  Louisiana 
Centennial,  April  30th.  1S12-1912. 


LANDSCAPE  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM  — A.  E.  Peters. 
In  the  Hopkin  Club  Painters’  Exhibition. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  MUSEUM 
LIBRARY. 

The  Lands  of  the  Tamed  Turk.  By 
Blair  Jaekel. 

South  America.  By  James  Bryce. 

South  America.  By  many  authors. 

Mexico.  By  W.  E.  Carson. 

Naples.  By  Sybil  Fitzgerald. 

Siena.  By  Ferdinand  Schevill. 

Folk-Lore  and  Folk-Stories  of  Wales. 
By  Marie  Trevelyan. 

The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England.  By  Joseph  Strutt. 

Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Adolf  Paul 
Oppe. 

The  Life  of  George  Morland.  By 
George  Daw,  R.  A. 

The  History  of  Modern  Painting.  By 
Richard  Muther. 

A New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
By  Crowe  &:  Cavalcaselle. 

The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Bernhard  Borenson. 

The  Master  Painters  of  Britain.  By 
Gleeson  White. 


Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art. 
By  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa. 

Sculpture  mi  Spain.  By  Albert  F. 
Calvert. 

Beautiful  Children.  By  C.  Haldane 
McFall. 


Just  as  this  number  of  the  Bulletin 
goes  to  press  the  word  comes  of  the 
passing  away  of  Mr.  Fred  Sanders,  an 
incorporator  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.  ^Ir.  Sanders  had  been  ill  a long 
time  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected. 

He  was  a pleasant  gentleman  with  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  and  always  ex- 
pressed a lively  interest  in  the  Museum 
and  its  work. 

The  officers  of  the  Museum  extend 
to  the  family  their  sympathy  in  the 
hour  of  bereavement. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES. 

Of  course  you  know,  but  we  would 
like  you  to  tell  your  friends,  that  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  open  FREE 
every  week  day,  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m., 
and  on  Sundays  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 
They  may  not  know  that  it  is  AL- 
WAYS FREE. 


Owing  to  the  very  large  outlay  in 
money  and  time  required  to  bring  to- 
gether the  splendid  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  owned  by  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  and  the  constant  care  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  order,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Museum 
has  decided  that  in  the  interests  of 
education  the  public  and  private  schools 
should  have  free  use  of  this  collection 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Director 
may  deem  necessary ; that  Clubs,  So- 
cieties, Lecturers  or  Individuals  may 
also  make  use  of  them,  under  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  money  received  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
slides  : 

Terms  for  Renting  Slides: 

Slides  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  each. 

Except  by  special  arrangement,  slides 
must  be  returned  within  one  week.  One 
cent  a day  per  slide  will  be  charged  for 
slides  kept  longer  than  as  stated  above. 

Persons  renting  slides  are  expected 
to  return  them  in  good  condition,  and 
will  be  charged  for  all  breakages. 


In  the  Library  on  the  third  floor,  the 
architectural  and  art  student  will  find 
many  books  on  topics  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  a large  collection  of 
fine  photographs,  and  original  drawings, 
etchings  and  engravings.  A librarian  is 
in  constant  attendance  to  give  access  to 
these,  and  to  assist  in  looking  up  refer- 
ences. The  study  clubs  of  the  city  will 
find  the  current  art  publications,  and 
bulletins  of  other  similar  institutions  as 
well  as  the  voluminous  library  of  art 
subjects,  available  in  the  preparation  of 
the  topics  assigned  to  their  members. 


Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  will  find  rooms  filled 
with  material  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  illustrating  almost  every  phase 
of  thought  and  effort  of  the  human 
race,  all  of  absorbing  interest,  and  use- 
ful in  their  school  work.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  director,  illus- 
trated talks  will  be  given  to  schools 
visiting  the  Museum  in  a body. 


The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes  to 
study  or  copy  subjects  in  the  Museum 
collection.  There  are  hundreds  of  ob- 
jects which  would  suggest  form  or  de- 
sign for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Application  made  to  the  attendants  in 
charge  will  receive  attention. 
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“THE  MINIATURE  “-By  Robert  Reid 
Purchased  for  the  Museum's  Permanent  Collection 


AUDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

The  permanent  collection  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  has  been  enriched 
during  the  past  three  months  by  several 
important  pictures,  one  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, the  others  presented  by  the  good 
friends  of  the  Museum. 


“THE  FEAXIXG  MASTER,”  BY  GARI 
MELCIIERS. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker  quietly  an- 
nounced upon  his  return  from  Europe 
some  time  since,  that  he  had  purchased 
one  of  Mr.  Melchers’  most  important 
works  with  the  idea  of  adding  it  to  the 
Museum’s  collection,  but  that  it  would 
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BACCHANAL”  By  Walter  Shirlaw,  N.A. 

One  of  seven  examples  ot  tWs  American  Artist  recently  presented  by  his  widow 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Shirlaw 


not  be  received  for  a time  as  the  artist 
had  promised  it  for  exhibition  in  the 
Biennial  Exhibition  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  ^^’ashington,  and  in 
his  New  \ork  exhibition. 

Many  good  words  were  said  of  “The 
Fencing  ^f aster'  while  it  was  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  Eastern  cities,  at  the  close 
of  which  it  was  received  in  Detroit, 
and  makes  a splendid  addition  to  the 
group  of  paintings,  now  numbering  six. 
by  this  painter  of  whom  Detroit  is 
justly  proud. 

“The  Fencing  Master”  adds  variety 
to  the  Melchers  group,  as  it  is  quite 
different  in  treatment  from  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  a life-sized  figure,  exqui- 
s:te  in  modelling  and  color,  but  painted 
with  a technique  which  speaks  of  great 
reserve  power.  It  is  quiet  but  impres- 
sive in  tone  and  arrangement.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
chers”  of  equal  size,  in  which  the  col- 
lossal  power  and  technique  of  the  artist 
are  apparent.  The  latter  is  a picture 
of  elusive  femininity  that  required  the 
utmost  play  of  the  artistes  skill  to  pre- 
sent all  the  beauty  of  tints  and  textures. 
“The  Fencing  Master”  on  the  other 
hand,  garbed  in  browns  and  grevs.  is  a 


masculine  figure  full  of  reserve  await- 
ing the  coming  bout,  a reserve  which 
the  artist  caught  the  spirit  of  and 
treated  with  a masterly  technique.  The 
left  hand  hanging  at  rest,  is  a most 
beautifully  wrought  detail,  but  look  at 
the  detail  in  any  part  of  the  canvas  and 
you  find  it  equally  well  done. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  in  the  home  town  of  the 
artist,  should  have  a group  of  Mel- 
chers for  future  generations.  Even  in 
his  own  day,  no  contemporary  has  out- 
stripped him  in  honors,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  His  art  is  of  that  sane  and 
classic  spirit  that  will  be  sought  for  as 
eagerly  two  hundred  years  hence  as 
Rembrandt  s.  Hals’  or  \ elasquez's  are 
today,  and  Detroit  may  be  thankful  that 
through  the  foresight  and  generosity  of 
Mr.  Edward  C.  \\  alker  it  is  laying  up 
treasure  for  that  day  when  to  see  and 
stud}*  Melchers  intelligently,  the  future 
critics  will  have  to  come  to  Detroit. 

“NEW  YORK  HARBOR,”  BY  JULES 
LESSORE. 

The  largest  water-color  owned  by  the 
Museum  and  one  which  in  its  boldness 
of  execution  is  essentially  a gallery  pic- 
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ture,  is  that  which  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Walker  has  just  presented,  entitled 
".Vcti’  York  Harbor,*’  by  Jules  Lessore. 
It  is  very  largely  done  in  opaque  color, 
and  resembles  the  oil  medium  so  close- 
ly that  the  average  spectator  will  take 
it  for  one.  Emil  Aubert  Lessore.  a 
French  genre  painter  and  a native  of 
Paris,  was  a pupil  of  Ingres.  He  first 
e.xhihited  at  the  Salon  of  18.31,  and  in 
all  probability  it  was  not  long  after 
that  date  that  he  made  a trip  to  this 
country,  for  the  ”Xezs:  York  Harbor,** 
which  he  shows  is  in  the  early  days  of 


shipping  when  picturesque  sailing  ves- 
sels were  still  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. His  view  is  from  the  Brooklyn 
side  looking  over  toward  the  lower  end 
of  Manhattan,  through  the  mass  of  rig- 
ging of  the  vessel  in  the  foreground. 
The  docks  on  neither  side  of  the  East 
River  presented  the  busy  aspects  and 
the  carefully  conserved  space  in  those 
days  that  one  sees  today.  This  painting 
is  of  interest  both  as  a work  of  art  and 
as  a record  of  the  great  metropolis  in 
former  days.  The  artist  died  in  1876. 


“GOOD  MORNING’’— By  Walter  Shirlaw.  N.A. 

A decorative  figure  subject,  one  of  seven  examples  of  this  American  Painter, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Shirlaw 
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"THE  FENCING  MASTER”— GariiMelchers 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker,  1913 

Now  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 
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“TIIK  MINIATI  KK,’  BY  ROBERT  REID. 

From  the  recent  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  Robert  Reid  shown  in  the  Mu- 
seum in  January,  "The  Miniature”  was 
purchased  for  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Museum.  It  is  a very  repre- 
sentative and  choice  example  of  this 
.American  artist,  who  has  been  in  the 
public  eye  for  some  years.  The  Mu- 
seum has  long  felt  that  it  ought  to  have 
a picture  by  this  painter  who  is  repre- 
sented in  most  of  the  public  galleries 
of  the  country,  and  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  when  the  eighteen  pictures, 
all  of  them  late  achievements,  were  on 
view. 

“The  Miniature”  in  violet  tones  is 
perhaps  the  latest  word  in  Mr.Reid’s 
accomplishments.  Its  design  is  digni- 
fied by  simplicity.  A woman  sits  at  a 
dressing  table,  in  her  right  hand  a 
miniature,  at  which  she  is  gazing  ab- 
stractedly. Her  back  is  toward  the  ob- 
server, but  the  figure  expresses  quite  as 
much  as  if  she  were  facing  one.  It 
would  be,  in  fact,  an  intrusion  to  break 
in  on  her  revery.  Beyond  her  is  a 
window  through  which  a flood  of  light 
enters  her  lovely  boudoir.  The  treat- 
ment of  light  is  admirable.  The  high 
lights  give  wonderful  brilliancy,  while 
the  shadows  add  gradations  of  color  to 
the  scheme.  Only  a painter  of  experi- 
ence and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
color  values  is  enabled  to  paint  “The 
M iniature.” 

The  picture  was  loaned  by  request  to 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo, 
where  the  Reid  Collection  was  shown 
during  the  month  of  March. 

“BELIS.\RIUS  AND  THE  BOY,”  BY 
BEN'JAMIX  WE.ST. 

A ray  of  sunshine  dropping  in  on  us 
une.xpectedly  often  brings  greater  pleas- 
ure than  those  we  expect.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  such  a ray : 


L.  NICIIOLSOX, 

The  Safe  DeiK>sit,  Carlton  Street,  Regent 
Street,  London,  England. 

March  20,  1913. 

A.  H.  Griffith,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  I have  this  week  given 

myself  the  pleasure  of  dispatching 
(carriage  paid)  to  Detroit,  and  ad- 
dressed to  you  at  the  Museum,  a small 
picture  in  oils  of  “ Belisarius  and  the 
Boy,”  a signed  and  dated  picture  by 
the  famous  American  artist  Benjamin 
West  (afterwards  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London),  which  was 
exhibited  by  him  in  this  city  in  1802. 

This  picture  I desire  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  allowing  me  to  present  as 
a gift  to  the  new  museum  you  are 
erecting.  I trust  you  will  receive  it 
safely. 

With  best  compliments  I am,  Sir, 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  Leox.\rd  Nicholson. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  W.\LTER 
SHIRLAW,  N..\. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a gift  of  seven  pictures,  the 
work  of  the  late  Walter  Shirlaw,  an 
American  artist  who  has  always  had 
his  residence  in  New  York  City.  The 
gift  comes  from  his  widow,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Shirlaw,  and  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  but  one  of  several  in- 
stitutions to  share  in  the  distribution  of 
his  works,  groups  of  his  pictures  being 
presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City 
College,  New  York  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Boston 
Museum,  National  Academy  of  Design, 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington. 
Museum  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  Charleston.  S.  C..  Mu- 
seum and  Yale  College. 

Walter  Shirlaw  was  a man  of  many 
activities,  and  an  artist  of  versatility. 
The  group  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  consists  of  one  char- 
coal decoration,  an  allegory  of  Italy,  and 
an  artist  proof  etching  of  the  same,  an 
oil  painting  entitled  “Bacchanal,”  an  oil 
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“NEW  YORK  HARBOR’’— Jules  Lessore 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker 
Now  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 


entitled  “Good  Morning,”  a figure  sub- 
ject in  light  tones,  and  decorative  in 
quality,  a landscape  in  oil,  called 
“Ulicatfield,  Vermont/’  a water  color 
Ld  Holland  Canal/’  and  a water  color 
sketch  ‘'At  Cape  Ann.’’ 

Walter  Shirlaw  was  horn  in  Scot- 
land in  J838  and  came  to  New  York  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  left  school  and  apprenticed 
himself  to  a liank-note  engraving  com- 
pany. He  had  at  this  early  age  a de- 
sire to  become  an  artist.  Here  he  prac- 
ticed designing,  and  engraving,  and  by 
attending  the  night  schools  in  New 
York  he  got  well  under  way  toward  the 
realization  of  his  ambition.  In  1870 
he  went  to  Paris,  hut  owing  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  ^^’ar  he  did  not  re- 
main, but  turned  his  face  toward  Mu- 
nich, where  he  studied  under  Wagner, 
Romhurg  and  Kaulhach.  He  took  a 
medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 


returned  to  New  York,  where  he  has 
since  been  identified  with  the  art  of  this 
country.  He  shared  in  many  honors 
at  the  various  exhibitions,  and  was 
made  a National  Academician  in  1888. 
He  was  affiliated  with  many  of  the 
leading  art  associations,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “Society  of 
American  Artists,”  and  its  president  for 
two  terms.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1909,  he  was  traveling  in  Spain,  and 
is  buried  in  the  British  Cemetery  there. 
He  is  represented  in  nearly  all  the  per- 
manent collections  of  the  public  Mu- 
seums in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Shirlaw  performs  a signal  serv- 
ice for  American  art  in  her  generous 
disposition  of  Mr.  Shirlaw’s  work,  for 
he  was  a man  of  rare  attainments,  and 
a prominent  figure  in  .American  art.  and 
it  is  very  fitting  that  examples  of  his 
work  should  go  into  the  public  mu- 
seums where  his  standing  as  an  artist 
may  be  reviewed. 
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A GALLERY  SET  ASIDE. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin 
have  been  noted  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward U.  Walker,  which  have  grown  to 
a considerable  number  during  the  past 
lew  years.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  most 
generous  in  his  gifts  to  the  institution, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  of  a very 
high  order,  establishing  a standard  for 
future  additions  to  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Museum. 

When  in  December  last  he  indicated 
that  he  would  present  "The  Fencing 
Master"  by  Gari  Melchers.  as  a com- 
panion piece  to  the  large  "Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Melchers.”  the  trustees  by  unani- 
mous vote  decided  to  set  aside  one  of 
the  East  Galleries  for  his  gifts. 

This  room  has  now  been  arranged. 


and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
Museum,  and  brings  home  to  one  the 
full  beneficence  of  the  donor.  He  has 
presented  ten  paintings  in  all,  and  they 
make  a fine  showing  in  this  gallery  by 
them^elves.  There  are  four  paintings  by 
(jari  Melchers,  a Mary  Cassatt,  an  H. 
Golden  Dearth,  a Hans  Herrmann,  a 
Eugene  Isabey.  and  a Constant  Troyon. 
all  important  e.xamples  and  worth  go- 
ing many  m.les  to  see. 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin  con- 
tains reproductions  of  most  of  the 
paintings  given  by  Mr.  Walker,  a col- 
lection brought  together  by  a love  of 
the  beautiful  and  a generous  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  donor  that  they  may 
furnish  lasting  pleasure  to  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  Museum. 
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‘•FEMMES  ET  ENFANT”— .By- Mary  Cassatt 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker 

Xow  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 
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EXHIBITIONS  REVIEWED. 

BELLOWS*  SL'CCESS. 

Those  who  remember  the  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  George  Bellows  held 
in  the  Museum  in  January,  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  to  learn  that  “Men 
of  the  Docks'"  which  occupied  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  north  wall,  has 
since  been  awarded  the  Jennie  Sesnan 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  “The  Little  Laundry  Girl,” 
which  he  sent  to  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York,  was  awarded  the  First 
Hallgarten  Prize. 

.ART  L0.A.X  E.XHIBITIOX  FROM  DETROIT 
HOMES. 

The  unusual  interest  shown  in  the 
Art  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  from 
Detroit  homes,  by  all  classes  of  people, 
must  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
committee  who  arranged  the  e.xhibition 
and  to  the  generous  citizens  who 
loaned  their  valuable  art  treasures  that 
the  Detroit  public  might  see  them, 
study  them  and  be  uplifted  thereby. 
Besides  the  regular  hours  the  Museum 
opened  its  galleries  several  evenings  to 
give  those  who  were  too  busy  to  come 
in  the  day  time  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  collection,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
gallery  was  crowded.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  fine  examples  of  famous 
artists  had  found  their  way  into  the 
homes  of  Detroit,  but  the  exhibition 
was  nevertheless  a revelation.  That 
the  people  appreciated  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  was  evidenced  by  the 
attendance,  many  people  coming  again 
and  again  to  see  the  great  pictures 
Avhich  comprised  the  collection. 

The  supply  was  not  exhausted  by 
any  means.  There  are.  no  doubt, 
enough  fine  pictures  in  Detroit  to  fill 
all  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  to 
overflowing,  but  the  committee  who 
had  the  matter  in  charge  secured  only 
forty-one  pictures — just  enough  to  com- 
modiously  fill  the  room,  with  plenty  of 


space  between  canvasses.  The  choice 
was  such  as  to  represent  vital  move- 
ments in  painting,  and  at  the  same  time 
each  individual  work  was  of  the  high- 
est standard. 

The  Dutch  and  Barbizon  Schools,  so 
closely  related  in  their  ideals  and  pur- 
poses. were  splendidly  represented  by 
world  famous  examples.  There  were 
two  by  Millet.  “La  Becqtiee"  and  ‘‘The 
Goose  Girl;  "*La  Cueillette  a Morte- 
fontaine”  by  Corot ; “Foret  de  Fon- 
tainbleau”  by  Rosseau ; “The  Flock,”  by 
Charles  Jacque.  There  were  four  im- 
portant Mauve’s.  “Changing  Pasture,” 
“Going  to  Pasture."  “The  Shepherd” 
and  ‘’77/c  Gardener,”  a fine  Israels. 
“The  Cottage  Madonna,"  a “Marine"' 
by  Mesdag,  and  a beautiful  example  of 
Theophile  DeBock  entitled  “Plozeing.” 

The  English  School  was  ably  illus- 
trated in  fine  examples  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  “Charles  Janies  Fox"'  and 
“Princess  Amelia.”  two  portraits  by 
Romney,  one  of  a lady,  the  other  of 
‘'Sir  Thomas  Graze,'"  two  rare  examples 
of  Turner.  “Lucerne""  and  “Florence,” 
which  the  artist  treated  quite  dissim- 
ilarly. and  “Sir  Henry  Dudley  and  His 
U’ife,”  by  Gainsborough  Dupont,  a 
nephew  of  Thomas  Gainsborough. 

The  French  Impressionists  and  their 
influence  were  not  lacking,  but  were 
shown  in  the  greatest  exponents  of  this 
school,  viz:  in  landscape  examples  of 
Claude  Monet  and  Auguste  Renoir,  and 
in  the  “Portrait  of  Miss  Rogers.”  a 
French  actress,  by  Paul  Albert  Bes- 
nard. 

The  American  School  made  a fine 
showing  in  the  good  company  in  which 
it  was  hung.  The  early  manifestations 
of  the  landscape  movement  in  this  coun- 
try were  shown  in  important  examples 
of  Inness.  ‘‘Autumn  by  the  Sea."'  and 
Wyant’s  C Early  Autumn.  Keene  J aT 
Icy,”  while  “Spring”  and  “Autumn.”  by 
Tryon,  and  “Summer”  by  Dewing 
showed  the  higher  tendencies  of  a later 
day.  “The  Fog""  and  “Pandora.”  hy  F.  S. 
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"THE  WRECK" — Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isabcy 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker.  1907 

Xow  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 
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Church,  both  beautT’iil  examples,  and 
two  examples  of  Abbott  H.  Tba\er. 
'"The  Urgin'’  and  “Seated  Figured 
were  shown.  The  “Chinese  Merehants/' 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Childe  Has- 
sam,  was  also  present. 

Gari  Melcbers  was  represented  by 
“The  Stevedores  “ Maternity  S “The 
Coininnnieants’'  and  “Sainte  GudnleS 
and  Myron  Barlow,  another  native  son 
of  Detroit,  by  the  poetic  and  colorful 
“Chanson  Rose:’ 

Exquisite  portraits  which  excited  as 
much  comment  as  any  pictures  in  the 
collection  were  those  of  “Portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  Gren^e,’’  by  Greuze., 
“Countess  of  Chatenay,”  by  LeBrun, 
and  “Marquis  SfinolaS  by  Rubens. 

The  Officers  and  Trustees  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness,  and  express 
their  grateful  appreciation  to  those  who 
made  this  art  loan  exhibition  possible: 
to  the  committee  of  ladies  who  contrib- 
uted to  its  success  by  their  untiring 
efforts  in  securing  the  pictures  and 
planning  the  details,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing public  spirited  citizens  who  so 
generously  and  so  willingly  loaned  their 
priceless  art  treasures : Edward  C. 

Walker.  Esq..  D.  M.  Ferry.  Jr.,  Esq.. 
Col.  Frank  J.  Hecker.  Miss  Stella  Ford. 
Mrs.  FI.  X Torrey.  Ralph  H Booth. 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Julius  Melchers.  Charles  L. 
F'reer.  Esq..  Philip  H.  McMillan,  Esq., 
Lem  W.  Bowen.  Esq..  S.  T.  Douglas. 
Esq.  Capt.  Fred  M.  Alger.  Tubus  Stroh. 
Esq.  Charles  M.  Swift.  Esq..  Henry  G. 
Stevens.  Esq..  J.  B.  Ford,  Esq..  Russell 
A.  Alger.  Esq. 

ROSA  BOXHEUR  PAINTINGS  SHOWN 

On  FTbrury  11th.  12th  and  13th  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and  its  many 
patrons  and  friends  were  entertained  by 
a distinguished  American  woman.  Miss 
Anna  Klumpke,  of  California,  an  artist 
whose  history  reads  like  a romance. 

Miss  Klumpke.  who  was  the  insep- 
arable friend  and  sole  legatee  of  Rosa 


Bonheur.  exhibited  a group  of  six  orig- 
inal paintings  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  and  the 
portrait  of  the  famous  F'rench  artist  by 
herself,  and  gave  a lecture,  free  to  the 
public,  on  the  great  animal  painter,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Museum. 

Miss  Anna  Klumpke.  one  of  live 
daughters  of  John  G.  Klumpke.  of  San 
F'rancisco,  early  in  life  chose  art  as  her 
profession  and  studied  in  Germany  and 
F'rance.  That  she  was  a serious  stu- 
dent of  art  and  adapted  to  her  profes- 
sion is  attested  in  the  Honorable  Men- 
tion that  she  frequently  got  in  the  Paris 
Salon  and  in  the  numerous  prizes  and 
medals,  among  them  the  Gold  Medal  at 
the  F'me  Arts  Academy.  Philadelphia, 
in  1889. 

But  the  romantic  side  of  her  life  be- 
gins with  her  acquaintance  with  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Miss  Klumpke  greatly  ad- 
mired this  famous  animal  painter,  and 
desired  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  in  the 
execution  qf  it.  the  two  found  that 
they  had  much  in  common,  and  be- 
came fast  friends.  The  portrait  which 
has  since  become  so  deservedly  known, 
was  exhibited  and  was  declared  a great 
success.  F"rom  that  time  on.  Miss 
Klumpke  made  her  home  with  Rosa 
Bonheur.  While  returning  from  a trip 
to  Nice,  where  they  had  visited  an  old 
friend.  Rosa  Bonheur  died,  and  it  was 
found  that  Miss  Klumpke  was  made 
her  sole  legatee.  The  chateau,  lands, 
investments,  moneys,  pictures,  in  all  a 
very  considerable  fortune  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  American,  much  to 
her  surprise,  and  while  not  a sou  was 
left  to  the  painter’s  relatives,  it  was 
arranged  that  half  the  value  of  the  es- 
tate should  go  to  them. 

Almost  the  first  thing  Miss  Klumpke 
did  was  to  select  one  of  the  artist’s 
best  works  and  present  it  to  the  French 
Government  as  a memorial  of  the 
painter. 

Miss  Klumpke  has  since  written  the 
biography  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  and  gives 
lectures  on  the  subject  nearest  her 
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-PORTKAITOF  MRS.  MELCHERS  Sv  G irL  Melcbers 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Wa'ker 


Now  hanging  in  the  Hast.  (lallery.  set  aside 
lor  Mr.  Walker's  gilts. 
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heart,  which  brings  the  great  animal 
painter  more  intimately  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  art. 

The  pictures  which  Miss  Klumpke 
showed  in  the  Museum  were : “Deer 
Resting  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau” “In  the  Meadozi's,”  “Evening,” 
“White  Horse,”  “Her  Pet  Lamb” 
“W^aiting  Patiently”  and  “Rosa  Bonheur 
Seated  at  Her  Easel,”  the  latter  by  Miss 
Klumpke. 

ROBERT  REID. 

A special  exhibition  of  the  paintings 
by  Robert  Reid  hung  in  the  east  gal- 
leries during  the  month  of  February. 

Robert  Reid,  a National  Academician, 
a member  of  the  Ten  American  Paint- 
ers, and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  is  one  of  the  leading  paint- 
ers of  today,  who  has  adhered  strictly 
to  American  subjects,  and  has  drawn 
his  inspiration  therefrom. 

The  exhibition  which  was  the  first 
collection  by  Robert  Reid  ever  seen  in 
Detroit  consisted  of  eighteen  pictures. 
In  many  exhibitions  held  at  the  Mu- 
seum single  examples  by  this  artist 
have  been  shown,  but  no  opportunity 
has  ever  been  given  to  make  a com- 
parative study  of  his  works  before. 

Since  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
in  3 892,  where  some  important  decora- 
tions were  installed  by  this  painter, 
then  a young  man,  he  has  been  con- 
stantly in  the  public  eye  of  the  art 
world.  His  inclination  toward  decora- 
tion, and  his  successful  training  for  this 
field  secured  for  him  many  other  im- 
portant commissions,  among  them  a 
share  of  the  decorations  in  the  Appel- 
late Court  House,  New  York;  the 
Massachusetts  State  House,  Boston; 
the  Congressional  Library.  Washington, 
and  many  hotels  and  private  residences. 
The  last  few  years  he  has  been  repre- 
sented in  all  the  large  exhibitions,  and 
from  those  exhibitions  has  carried 
away  many  of  the  prizes,  among  them 
medals  received  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  1893,  the  Clark  Prize, 


National  Academy  of  Design,  1897; 
First  Hallegarten  Prize,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  1898 ; Silver  and  Gold 
Medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900 
(for  Painting  and  Mural  Decoration); 
Silver  Medal  at  the  Pan  American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  1901;  the  Silver  Medal 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  Saint  Louis,  1904 ; 
Third  Clark  Prize  ($1,000),  Corcoran 
Gallery,  1908,  and  others.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
(Evans’  Collection)  ; Nebraska  Art  As- 
sociation, the  Art  Association  of  Rich- 
mond. Indiana;  the  Art  Association  of 
Indianapolis;  the  Art  Museum  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  many  others. 

The  exhibition  shown  in  Detroit  was 
in  no  sense  retrospective,  but  consisted 
of  his  later  and  better  works. 

His  treatment  of  both  landscape  and 
figure  subjects  is  broad,  his  palette  of 
a high  key,  and  his  technique  not  unlike 
that  of  the  impressionistic  school.  In 
‘‘The  Iridescent  Fan,”  one  of  his  figure 
subjects,  he  has  followed  his  model 
closely;  there  is  a fine  sense  of  model- 
ing. and  texture,  as  well  as  a beauty  of 
coloring  which  distinguishes  him  as  a 
painter  who  seeks,  above  all  things 
quality  and  refinement.  Another  figure 
subject  of  unusual  treatment,  and  as  a 
technical  accomplishment  perhaps  Mr. 
Reid’s  last  word,  is  the  “Miniature,” 
purchased  for  the  Museum  collection, 
showing  a young  woman  sitting  at  a 
dressing  table  in  her  boudoir,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a miniature,  at  which 
she  is  gazing,  while  jier  left  hand  hangs 
easily  over  the  back  of  a chair.  It  is 
a picture  in  violets  and  blues,  the  tone 
of  which  is  superb,  the  light  given  by 
the  window  beyond  the  figure  adding 
much  to  the  gradation  of  color. 

Of  no  less  interest  are  those  sub- 
jects in  which  he  combines  figure  and 
landscapes,  such  as  “Red  Sumach,”  “An- 
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"A  BIT  OF  AMSTERDAM”— Hans  Herrmann 
Prescnied  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker 

Now  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 


tiunn  Glory”  and  ‘"Betty.”  In  these  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  landscape  is 
not  merely  an  accessory  to  the  figure, 
but  it  is  a landscape  keyed  up  to  the 
out  of  doors,  and  with  a vibrating  at- 
mosphere and  light.  A landscape  with 
values  that  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Reid  does  not  paint  in  a 
studio,  but  works  directly  from  nature. 
Then  there  were  several  spring  and  au- 
tumn landscapes  in  which  the  figure  is 
entirely  left  out.  One  of  these. 
""Springtime  ” is  done  in  tender  and 
varied  greens  of  early  April.  It  is  fine 


in  tone  and  design,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  mood,  and  atmospheric  envelope 
of  early  spring.  There  was  one  winter 
landscape  sketch  which  was  fine  in 
color,  and  value.  In  fact  there  was 
much  variety  in  the  eighteen  canvasses 
and  the  interest  of  the  visitor  was 
maintained  throughout  his  entire  col- 
lection. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY. 

From  March  1st  to  24th,  a special 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury  were  shown  in  the  Main 
Gallery. 
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There  were  nineteen  canvases  by 
this  artist,  who  is  well  known  through 
his  pictures  of  the  ocean,  all  of  them 
reflecting  ditterent  moods  or  atmos- 
pheric ettects  which  play  over  the  sea. 
now  static,  now  dynamic. 

His  splendid  training  is  apparent  in 
the  broad  technique  which  seems  to  re- 
spond faithfully  to  his  aims.  His  sub- 
jects are  simple,  but  in  them  the  artist 
has  realized  a conformity  to  good 
though  austere  design.  His  coloring, 
though  in  a high  key.  is  not  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  public,  who  found 
it  quite  to  their  liking.  He  is  of  that 
group  of  artists  who  are  expressing  the 
American  spirit. 

Mr.  Woodbury’s  work  as  a painter 
has  been  done  mostly  at  Ogunquit.  Me.. 


where  he  has  the  ocean  a. ways  before 
him. 

JO.<EPH  PENNELL. 

A black  and  white  exhibition  of  in- 
terest to  Detroit  was  that  of  sixty  etch- 
ings and  lithographs  by  Joseph  Pennell 
shown  in  the  East  Gallery  during 
March,  among  which  were  a group  rep- 
resenting the  Panama  Canal,  showing 
the  amazing  activity  and  life  in  this 
region  as  the  Canal  nears  completion. 
They  showed  important  features  of  the 
work  in  a way  not  heretofore  realized 
by  any  method  of  illustration. 

There  were  also  many  American  sub- 
jects among  his  etchings,  some  showing 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Niagara  Falls,  views 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sky- 
^crapers.  and  the  retorts  of  Pittsburgh. 
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"THE  RETURN  OF  THE  FLOCK ’ —By  Constant  Troyon 
Presented  by  Edward  C.  Walker,  1910 

Xow  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 
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"THE  WEDDING  Gari  Melchers 

Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker  in  19C6 

Xow  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 


all  of  which  were  graphic  as  well  as 
artistic. 

There  were  many  drawn  from  the 
picturesque  spots  of  Europe  as  well. 

LEONARD  OCHT.MAN. 

From  March  18th  to  April  Sth  an  ex- 
hibition which  attracted  more  than 


usual  interest  was  hung  in  the  Main 
Galler\.  It  consisted  of  twenty-three 
landscapes  by  Leonard  Ochtman.  N.A., 
showing  nature  in  her  quieter  moods. 

The  time  was  not  so  long  ago.  when 
our  American  painters  were  concerning 
themselves  with  complicated  subjects  in 
which  they  devoted  their  whole  elTort 
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to  the  rendering  of  detail,  in  which  tlie 
mechanical  skill  of  the  artist  left  no 
room  for  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of 
the  scene  before  him.  Quite  in  con- 
trast are  our  later  day  landscapists, 
however,  who  try  to  emhod}'  in  the 
simple  subjects  they  select,  something 
of  the  mood  which  makes  the  thing 
dear  to  us.  Leonard  Ochtman  is  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  to  the  subtle 
changes  which  come  over  a landscape 
and  which  express  its  moods.  His  pic- 
tures do  not  concern  themselves  so 
much  with  a statement  of  the  fields, 
trees  and  planes  before  him  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  picture,  as  the\' 
do  with  the  conditions  under  which 
these  things  are  seen.  He  studies  the 
fields  with  their  wooded  confines  as 
they  appear  at  dawn,  or  the  play  of 
noonday  sunlight  over  an  autumn  hill, 
or  a bit  of  nature  in  the  throes  of  win- 
ter with  a biting  cold  in  the  air,  or  the 
sun  dimmed  by  autumn  mist  as  it  il- 
lumines a frosty  field.  His  pictures 
have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
Detroit  public  because  he  has  caught 
the  subtle  qualities  that  we  are  all 
familiar  with  in  the  American  land- 
scape. He  gets  something  of  the  at- 
mospheric envelope  through  which  it  is 
seen.  There  is  refinement  and  good 
color  in  his  vancases  which  add  much 
to  the  enjoyment. 

Leonard  Ochtman  was  born  in  Hol- 
land in  1854,  but  came  with  his  parents 
to  this  country  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  old,  and  went  to  reside  at  Albany. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  draw  and 
paint,  studying  directly  from  nature, 
and  getting  what  assistance  he  could 
by  observing  the  pictures  in  the  art 
dealers’  galleries.  Although  practically 
self-taught,  he  has  taken  a foremost 
position  among  the  artists  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  devoting  their  talents  to 
the  rendering  of  American  landscape 
as  seen  under  its  constant  changes  of 
light  and  air. 


F.  C.  FRIESEKE. 

A very  cheerful  exhibition  was  that 
of  seventeen  paintings  by  Frederick 
Carl  Frieseke,  shown  from  March  18th 
lo  April  4th.  pictures  in  which  the  art- 
ist combines  figure  and  landscape  in  a 
most  decorative  way.  Frieseke  is  an 
artist  who  loves  the  flowers,  which, 
singing  harmonies  to  him  in  a high  key, 
he  bends  toward  his  own  ends,  and 
with  a woman’s  figure  in  so  proper  a 
setting,  he  builds  up  a design  and  color 
scheme  which  deservedly  has  brought 
him  much  honor. 

Michigan  is  proud  of  her  native  son, 
born  at  Owosso,  who,  ere  he  has 
reached  his  fortieth  year,  has  had  so 
much  recognition  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  found  it  possible 
to  show  his  work  in  Detroit. 

Frieseke’s  life  is  not  that  of  a genius, 
unless  genius  is  defined  as  hard  work. 
His  career  is  not  unlike  that  of  another 
student.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute at  Chicago,  and  then  went  to  Paris 
where  under  Benjamin  Constant.  Lau- 
rens and  Whistler  he  supplemented  his 
training.  His  early  years  in  Paris  were 
full  of  discouragements,  in  spite  of  his 
incessant  labor,  and  it  was  only  after 
his  training  was  completed  that  he  be- 
gan to  find  himself, — that  he  began  to 
create  from  within  himself  those  things 
which  have  brought  him  so  many 
honors,  though  he  is  still  but  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  career.  He  is  one 
of  the  strongest  American  painters  liv- 
ing in  Paris  today,  and  his  work  abroad 
is  highly  appreciated.  Besides  his  num- 
erous awards  and  his  election  as  a 
Societaire  of  the  Societe  National  des 
Beaux  Arts,  he  has  had  his  pictures 
purchased  for  the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum. Paris;  the  Modern  Gallery  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Odessa. 

His  own  country  has  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  his  merit,  many  of  the 
prizes  having  been  awarded  to  him 
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“IK  MARVEL”  (DONALD  G.  MITCHELL)— fiy  Gari  Melchers 
Presented  by  Mr,  Edward  C.  Walker 

Now  hanging  in  the  East  Gallery,  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Walker’s  gifts. 


here,  among  them,  that  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  1908,  and  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  He 
is  represented  in  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute Museum,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
(Evans’  Collection),  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  Syracuse  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
others. 


Of  course  you  know,  but  we  would 
like  you  to  tell  your  friends,  that  the 


Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  open  FREE 
every  week  day,  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m., 
and  on  Sundays  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 
They  may  not  know  that  it  is  AL- 
WAYS FREE. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  student, 
designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes  to 
study  or  copy  subjects  in  the  Museum 
collection.  There  are  hundreds  of  ob- 
jects which  would  suggest  form  or  de- 
sign for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
.Application  made  to  the  attendants  in 
charge  will  receive  attention. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

An  infrequent  visitor  passing  out 
after  a survey  of  the  galleries  the  other 
day  remarked,  “You  don't  acquire  many 
new  pictures,  do  you?''  To  which  I re- 
plied, “Not  as  many  as  we  should  like, 
but  there  are  a number  of  new  can- 
vasses that  find  their  permanent  home 
on  our  walls  each  year."  And  I enum- 
erated those  which  had  been  added  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1913.  as  fol- 
loYvs : 

''The  Miniature!'  by  Robert  Reid,  ac- 
quired by  purchase. 


"The  Fencing  Master."  by  Gari  Mel- 
chers.  oresented  b\*  Edtt  ard  C.  Walker. 
Esq. 

■■A'rrc  York  Harbor!'  by  Jules  Les- 
sore.  presented  bv  Edward  C.  Walker. 
Esq. 

Se\*en  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
late  Walter  Shirlaw,  a charcoal  deco- 
ration. “Allegory  of  Italy!'  an  artist 
proof  etching  of  the  same,  three  oil  and 
two  Yvater-color  paintings,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Shirlaw. 

'' Belisarins  and  the  Boy!'  a signed 
and  dated  picture  by  Benjamin  West, 
the  gift  of  A.  Leonard  Nicholson.  Esq., 
of  London.  England. 

Now  this  is  something  of  a list  of 
pictures  to  add  in  the  short  space  of 
three  months,  and  Yvould  be  quite 
noticeable  were  it  possible  to  hang  them 
in  a room  by  themselves,  but  owing  ta 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  galleries 
this  is  not  possible,  hence  the  pictures 
are  hung  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
rest  of  the  permanent  collection,  where 
they  escape  all  but  the  observing  eyes 
of  those  who  follow  the  Museum's 
progress  with  some  degree  of  regular- 
ity. One  purpo.'e  of  the  quarterly 
Builetix  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.  however,  is  to  enumerate  all  re- 
cent accession  so  that  visitors  may  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work,  and  by  inquir- 
ing of  any  of  the  attendants,  they  may 
easily  locate  the  new  things. 

The  incident.  lioweYer.  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  setting  apart  a gallery  for 
recent  accessions  in  Yvhich  to  house  all 
the  gifts  and  purchases  of  one  year,  and 
this  consideration  should  be  thought  of 
in  connection  Yvith  the  new  Museum 
building.  This  room  or  corridor  should 
be  placed  where  it  is  easy  of  access  so 
that  those  desirous  of  keeping  informed 
as  to  the  material  progress  of  the  Mu- 
seum may  do  so  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort.  The  standard  of  this  room 
should  be  of  the  highest  character,  as 
it  will  be  the  standard  of  the  Museum, 
and  to  maintain  it.  there  should  be  a 
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coniinittec  on  accessions  whose  duty  it 
is  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  all 
things  designed  to  become  a part  of 
the  Museum. 

This  room  should  he,  so  to  speak,  a 
blue  hook  of  the  Museum’s  yearly  ben- 
efactors. and  they  should  he  made  to 
feel  it  an  honor  to  contribute  some- 
thing that  could  he  placed  there,  where 
their  fellow  citizens  may  have  a con- 
stant reminder  of  their  public  spirit 
and  an  example  to  follow.  It  should 
he  made  an  ever  growing  memorial  hall 
where  tributes  to  the  departed  take  the 
form  of  benefactions  to  the  living. 


Since,  however,  we  cannot  have  the 
room  for  recent  accessions  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  perhaps  a suggestion  to  the 
public  is  contained  in  the  attitude  of  a 
recent  distinguished  visitor.  Prof. 
George  Breed  Zug.  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. who  gave  a lecture  in  Detroit 
on  American  Art  and  whose  time  in 
our  Museum  was  very  limited.  Prof. 
Zug  stated  at  the  door  that  his  time 
was  very  short,  hut  that  he  desired  to 
note  the  additions  to  our  collection 
since  his  last  visit  two  or  three  years 
ago.  An  official  of  the  Museum  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  took  him 
directly  from  one  picture  to  another,  in 
this  way  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  our  Museum  has  done  in  the 
past  three  years  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing its  collections,  and  also  affording 
him  the  pleasure  of  stopping  before 
those  splendid  American  pictures  in  our 
collection  to  which  he  is  partial.  Prof. 
Zug  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  additions  made 
since  his  last  visit.  The  Museum  at- 
tendants are  instructed  to  give  infor- 
mation or  assistance  to  any  one  who 
desires  it.  and  the  value  of  a visit  may 
often  be  enhanced  if  the  visitor  will 
avail  himself  of  this  privilege. 


Were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  ob- 
jects acquired  during  the  past  year,  in- 


stead of  the  past  three  months.  1 should 
name  over  twenty,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  gifts,  and  conservatively  valued  at 
.'s.jo.ooo.  During  the  year  the  sum  ap- 
jiropriated  by  the  city  for  the  mainte- 
nance was  a little  less  than  $18,(K)(), 
showing  from  the  facts  and  figures 
alone  that  the  Museum  pays  the  big- 
gest kind  of  a dividend  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Had  the  sum  of  $18,000  been  spent 
by  the  city  on  its  Museum  and  not  a 
dollar  received  from  gifts  and  bequests, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  people 
of  Detroit  had  their  money’s  worth  in 
the  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  the  co- 
operation with  the  public  and  private 
schools  and  study  clubs  of  the  city. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  over 
l.')0.000  persons  were  admitted  during 
the  year  F'REE.  to  all  events  held  in 
the  Museum.  But  in  addition  to  per- 
forming these  offices  in  the  public’s  be- 
half, to  secure  nearly  three  times  as 
much  property  (say  l.")0%  on  the  in- 
vestment for  the  year),  as  the  legacy 
of  every  girl  and  bo}'.  man  and  woman 
in  Detroit,  ought  to  secure  the  hearty 
support  of  every  citizen  in  the  com- 
munity. 

L’p  to  very  recently,  Detroit  has  been 
a sterde  field  for  all  the  arts,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  signs  of  future 
prosperity  for  those  laborers  in  the 
field  who  have  had  such  a struggle  for 
existence.  Yet  Detroit  has  only  passed 
through  the  same  throes  and  struggles 
as  other  cities.  “A  History  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art”  just  is- 
sued tells  a plaintive  tale  of  repeated 
strug.gles  and  failure  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis until  its  uphill  fight  was  re- 
warded with  a munificent  hand  that 
paid  for  it  all.  and  that  is  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  all  the  world.  Pick  up 
the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  and  you  find 
it  requires  several  pages  to  list  the  be- 
quests and  endowments  left  by  citizens 
in  sums  ran.gin.g  from  .$.■)()()  to  $6,000,000. 
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and  the  same  is  true  of  other  similar 
institutions,  but  recognition  only  came 
after  bitter  toil.  The  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  has  worked  hard  in  this 
community  for  over  twenty-five  years 
with  unabated  hope,  oftentimes  mea- 
grely supported,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  for  gathering  the  fruit 
of  its  labor  is  at  hand.  The  support 
of  those  individuals  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture without  whom  a Museum  cannot 
exist,  is  becoming  more  and  more  man- 
ifest each  year  in  the  gifts  and  bequests 
to  the  collections,  and  in  the  generous 
spirit  shown  in  the  purchase  of  the 
most  magnificent  museum  site  boasted 
by  any  museum  in  the  L’nited  States. 


It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Museum’s  future  that  the  new  building 
be  brought  to  an  actuality  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  first  essential  in  inspir- 
ing gifts  is  a place  in  which  they  can 
be  adequately  and  properly  housed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  art  of  the  highest  standard, 
awaiting  at  our  doors  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  provided  for,  where  they  can  be 
in  a proper  setting  and  properly  lighted. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  new  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  which  opened  its  doors 
January  17th.  1912.  In  January.  1913. 
one  year  from  that  date,  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art  issues  its  annual  re- 
port. from  which,  with  a survey  of  the 
galleries,  one  may  glean  that  their  prog- 
ress has  been  greater  in  the  one  year 
that  they  have  been  in  their  new  build- 
ing than  in  all  the  previous  several 
years.  The  works  of  art  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  are  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  their  bequests  and 
gifts  are  much  more  important  than 
ever  before.  Their  membership  and  at- 
tendance has  increased,  and  whereas 
they  thought  they  were  building  large 
enough  for  many  years  to  come,  they 
find  ere  one  year  has  elapsed  that 
their  building  is  too  small. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  build- 
ing— for  the  present  building  is  the  De- 
troit Museum’s  most  serious  handicap — 
will  speedily  be  constructed,  and  bring 
about  an  era  of  progress  commensurate 
with  the  commercial  and  industrial  De- 
troit. 


During  the  month  of  February  a loan 
exhibition  of  pictures  owned  in  Detroit 
was  held,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  That  exhibition  was  a revelation 
in  more  than  one  particular.  It  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  are  in  Detroit 
many  buyers  of  important  pictures,  who 
in  a quiet,  unassuming  enjoyment  of 
art  for  art’s  sake,  have  gathered  about 
them  world  masterpieces  which  are  a 
joy  forever.  It  reveals  a culture  in  our 
city  which  turns  its  back  on  medi- 
ocrity and  that  only  the  very  highest 
and  best  can  satisfy,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  requisite  in  the  future 
of  Detroit’s  art.  This  culture  of  our 
wealthier  class,  going  hand  in  hand  with 
their  means  and  their  civic  pride,  will  be 
the  leavening  mass  which  will  make  of 
Detroit  an  envied  art  center  one  of 
these  days 

It  revealed  a whole-hearted  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  who  own  fine  things 
to  have  the  whole  people  enjoy  them. 
The  generous  spirit  with  which  the 
homes  of  Detroit  were  stripped  of  their 
possessions  in  order  that  the  people 
might  enjoy  them,  and  the  sarrifice  of 
time  and  means  on  the  part  of  those 
who  loaned  their  pictures,  shows  a com- 
munal interest  which  was  beautiful  to 
behold.  Deprived  of  their  works  of 
art.  the  exhibitors  went  further  than 
that,  and  generously  paid  from  their 
own  purses  the  expense  of  insurance 
and  transportation  to  and  from  the 
Museum,  which  was  a considerable 
Item.  They  added  still  further  to  the 
success  of  the  event,  by  gracing  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  with  their 
presence,  and  lending  moral  support  to 
the  exhibition. 
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Xo  less  a public  spirit  was  shown  by 
the  committee  of  ladies  who  made  the 
art  loan  exhibition  possible  by  their  im- 
tiring  efforts  in  securing  the  pictures 
and  planning  the  details.  For  weeks 
previous  to  the  opening,  and  during  the 
entire  exhibition  they  worked  incessant- 
ly and  devotedly  to  make  of  it  an  event 
of  that  high  character  that  will  make 
it  long  remembered,  their  only  reward 
being  the  knowledge  of  a task  well 
done,  and  the  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
exhibition  so  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  showed  the  people  of  Detroit  to  be 
above  the  average  in  culture  in  the 
large  daily  attendance.  Hardly  had  the 
exhibition  opened  when  the  regular  edi- 
tion of  the  catalog  was  exhausted,  and 
a second  edition  twice  as  large  as  the 
first  scarcely  lasted  until  the  exhibition 
closed.  Curiosity  to  see  what  pictures 
were  owned  in  Detroit  may  have 
prompted  some  to  come,  but  many  vis- 
itors came  again  and  again  eagerly 
gathering  in  a lasting  impression  of  the 
great  masters  represented.  The  in- 
creased attendance  showed  a desire  on 
their  part  to  see  examples  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

The  loan  exhibition  was  not  large, 
only  forty-one  pictures  in  all,  just 
enough  to  be  hung  commodiously  and 
with  proper  spacing  in  our  main  gal- 
lery, and  enough  for  people  to  see  at 
one  time  without  growing  weary.  But 
what  it  lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up 
in  quality.  The  selection  was  admir- 
able, not  only  from  a standpoint  of 
the  individual  artists  represented,  but 
it  contained  also  a representation  of 
some  of  the  movements  in  art  from 
which  we  are  far  enough  removed  to 
judge  sanely. 

During  the  year  just  closing,  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  had  exhibi- 
tions of  a higher  standard  than  ever 
before  and  it  will  be  its  aim  to  secure 
for  future  years,  the  very  best  ob- 
tainable. It  will  not  be  its  aim  to  run 


after  the  fads  in  art,  but  to  secure  the 
things  universally  recognized  for  their 
merit. 


LECTURES. 

On  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and 
W ednesday,  April  loth  and  16th,  Prof. 
George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity gave  two  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  his  subjects  being  “Civic 
Drama;  the  Pageant  and  the  Munici- 
pal Theatre”  and  “The  Newer  German 
and  English  Staging  of  Plays.” 

Prof.  Baker  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  dramatic  literature  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  is  a profound 
student  of  the  drama  from  the  liter- 
ary and  historic  standpoints,  but  his 
chief  interest  is  the  development  of 
the  drama  today,  and  its  recognition 
as  one  of  the  strongest  educational  fac- 
tors in  modern  life.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  extensive  travels  in  Europe 
where  he  has  studied  the  theatre  in  its 
most  modern  developments,  and  the 
two  lectures  he  gave  in  this  city 
were  drawn  from  his  observations 
abroad. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
arranging  these  lectures  has  been  actu- 
ated by  a desire  to  serve  the  public 
along  lines  which  seem  to  be  of  special 
interest. 


Prof.  X.  J.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Orchestral  Association,  gave 
two  lectures  free  to  the  public,  just 
preceding  the  orchestral  concerts,  both 
of  which  were  well  attended  and  great- 
ly enjoyed.  Prof.  Corey  speaks  in- 
formally in  discussing  the  programs  to 
be  played,  illustrating  on  the  pianoforte 
the  motives  and  the  construction  of  a 
symphony,  and  familiarizing  his  audi- 
ence with  the  music  to  be  played,  thus 
greatly  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  attend  the  concerts. 
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A free  lecture  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was 
given  in  the  Museum  auditorium,  Jan- 
uary ISth,  on  “Book  Plates’’  by  The- 
odore Wesley  Koch,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  interest 
in  the  subject  was  shown  b}*  the  large 
number  of  people  who  attended.  They 
were  well  repaid  in  the  spirited  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  gi'^en  by  Mr.  Koch, 
who  dwelt  not  alone  on  the  designing 
of  the  book  plate  but  gave  a history  of 
the  subject  in  which  he  injected  much 
humor.  Mr.  Koch  has  the  rare  and 
happy  faculty  of  speaking  authorita- 
tively on  his  subject,  but  in  so  pop- 
ular a way  as  to  please  the  most  dis- 
interested listener. 


On  the  evening  of  January  31st,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  Prof.  Jacob  E.  Reig- 
hard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  a most  interesting  lecture  on 
“The  Home  Life  of  Michigan  Fish,” 
illustrating  it  with  stereopticon  views 
made  from  photos  of  the  fish  under 
water.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was 
not  only  fascinating,  but  Prof.  Reig- 
hard  proved  a very  delightful  speaker, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
inclement  weather  prevented  a larger 
attendance. 


Two  lectures  have  been  given  in  the 
Museum  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
troit Zoological  Society,  one  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Richard  E.  Follett,  who  used  as 
his  subject  “Conservation  of  Wild  Ani- 
mal Life”  in  Februar}',  which  greatly 
interested  his  auditors. 

In  the  other.  Prof.  Roy  C.  Andrews, 
assistant  curator  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  related  his  personal  experiences 
in  “Camera  Hunting  the  Whale,  in 
Alaska.  Japan.  Korea  and  the  South 
Seas.”  That  Prof.  Andrews’  hunting 
trip  was  a success  was  attested 


by  the  fine  illustrations  which  he 
showed  of  living  whales,  both  in  stere- 
opticon views  and  moving  pictures.  As 
a lecturer.  Prof.  Andrews  spoke  clear- 
ly, with  a fine  command  of  English, 
and  touched  upon  the  phases  of  his 
subject  in  which  his  audience  was  most 
interested. 


On  the  evening  of  February  16th, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Kauffman,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  gave  a lecture  on  "The 
Story  of  the  Fern,”  under  the  direction 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science.  His 
lecture  was  based  upon  personal  re- 
search work  and  experiments  at  the 
University,  and  was  highly  regarded  by 
those  familiar  with  the  subject. 


Prof.  Filbert  Roth,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  gave  a very  vital  lecture 
on  “Forestry”  on  the  evening  of  March 
13th,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Science.  Prof.  Roth’s  talk, 
which  had  to  do  with  conservation,  was 
based  on  personal  observation,  and  his 
plea  was  most  eloquent. 


On  the  evening  of  February  13th, 
Miss  Anna  Klumpke  gave  a lecture  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Museum  of  Art 
on  “Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  Work”  to 
a crowded  house,  which  indicates  the 
popularity  enjoyed  by  the  French  ani- 
mal painter,  who  has  become  so  well 
known  through  the  reproductions  of 
her  work. 

Miss  Klumpke.  herself  a painter,  gave 
a very  intimate  side  of  the  artist,  and 
showed  some  sixty  reproductions  of  her 
famous  paintings.  Miss  Klumpke  has 
written  a biography  of  the  animal 
painter,  presented  one  of  her  pictures 
to  the  French  Government  as  a memo- 
rial. and  is  keeping  the  Chateau  de  Rosa 
Bonheur  as  a sort  of  Museum  for  those 
who  desire  to  see  where  and  how  she 
worked. 
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The  last  of  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Se^ie^  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Talks  was 
given  March  30  to  an  audience  which 
tilled  every  part  of  the  auditorium. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  long 
continued  popularity  and  success  of 
these  lectures  extending  over  twenty 
years  is  without  parallel.  Beginning 
with  a few  people  about  a case  they 
have  grown  in  interest  until  for  years 
It  has  been  impossible  to  accommodate 
the  large  crowds  that  assemble  every 
Sunday  rain  or  shine  from  November 
1st  to  the  end  of  March,  and  there  are 
hundreds  who  say  they  would  come  if 
they  felt  sure  of  getting  a seat.  Not 
only  are  the  seats  filled,  but  every  foot 
of  standing  room  also. 

Five  hundred  of  these  Sunday  lec- 
tures have  been  given  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
given  to  schools  and  clubs  during  the 
week. 

The  one  aim  kept  constantly  in  view 
has  been  to  give  the  people,  who  by 
reason  of  lack  of  opportunity  and 
means,  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  and  a knowledge  of 
art.  something  of  the  arts  and  crafts, 
and  simple  industries  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  their  great  achievements  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 
Around  these  themes  the  speaker 
weaves  a story  of  human  interest  that 
never  fails  to  hold  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  his  audiences. 

Hundreds  of  letters  and  postal  cards 
attest  the  appreciation  of  these  illus- 
trated lectures,  which  are  looked  for- 
ward to  each  Sunday  during  the  win- 
ter season  by  a large  portion  of  the  in- 
dustrial class  that  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  the  city’s  population. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  MUSEUM 
LIBRARY. 

The  Lands  of  the  Tamed  Turk.  By 
Blair  Jaekel. 

South  America.  By  James  Bryce. 
South  America.  By  many  authors. 
Mexico.  By  W.  E.  Carson, 

Naples.  By  Sybil  Fitzgerald. 

Siena.  By  Ferdinand  Schevill. 
Folk-Lore  and  Folk-Stories  of  Wales. 
By  Marie  Treve’yan. 

The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England.  By  Joseph  Strutt. 

Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Adolf  Paul 
Oppe. 

The  Life  of  George  Morland.  By 
George  Daw,  R.  A. 

The  History  of  Modern  Painting.  By 
Richard  Muther. 

A New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
By  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle. 

The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Bernhard  Borenson. 

The  Master  Painters  of  Britain.  By 
Gleeson  White. 

Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art. 
By  Ernest  F.  Fenol’.osa. 

Sculpture  m Spain.  By  Albert  F. 
Calvert. 

Beautiful  Children.  By  C.  Haldane 
McFall. 


Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  and 
private  schoo’s  will  find  rooms  filled 
with  material  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  illustrating  almost  every  pha^e 
of  thought  and  effort  of  the  human 
race,  all  of  absorbing  interest,  and  use- 
ful in  their  school  work.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  director,  illus- 
trated talks  will  be  given  to  schools 
visiting  the  Museum  in  a body. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  outlay  in 
money  and  time  required  to  bring  to- 
gether the  splendid  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  owned  by  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  and  the  constant  care  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  order,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Museum 
has  decided  that  in  the  interests  of 
education  the  public  and  private  schools 
should  have  free  use  of  this  collection 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Director 
may  deem  necessary ; that  Clubs,  So- 
cieties. Lecturers  or  Individuals  may 
also  make  use  of  them,  under  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  money  received  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
slides : 

Terms  for  Renting  Slides: 

Slides  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  each. 


Except  b}'  special  arrangement,  slides 
must  be  returned  within  one  week.  One 
cent  a day  per  slide  will  be  charged  for 
slides  kept  longer  than  as  stated  above. 

Persons  renting  slides  are  expected 
to  return  them  in  good  condition,  and 
will  be  charged  for  all  breakages. 

In  the  Library  on  the  third  floor,  the 
architectural  and  art  student  will  find 
many  books  on  topics  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  a large  collection  of 
fine  photographs,  and  original  drawings, 
etchings  and  engravings.  A librarian  is 
in  constant  attendance  to  give  access  to 
these,  and  to  assist  in  looking  up  refer- 
ences. The  study  clubs  of  the  city  will 
find  the  current  art  publications,  and 
bulletins  of  other  similar  institutions  as 
well  as  the  voluminous  librar\-  of  art 
subjects,  available  in  the  preparation  of 
the  topics  assigned  to  their  members. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  HARDWICKE. 

Late  English  Architect. 

By  John  Hoppner,  R.  A. 

This  splendid  example  of  the  English  School  of  the  l>th  Century  was  presented 
by  Edward  C.  Walker,  Es«i.,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Walker  Room. 
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AUDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

“PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  HARDWICKE, 
LATE  ENGLISH  ARCHITECT.” 

BY  JOHN  HOPPXER,  R.  A. 

(1759-lSlO) 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Walker,  of  Walkerville,  we  have  come 
into  possession  of  one  of  those  por- 
traits of  the  English  school,  which  are 
being  so  widely  sought  today. 

It  is  a portrait  of  ‘'Thomas  Hard- 
zi'icke,”  late  English  architect,  by  John 
Hoppner,  R.  A.  The  picture  is  now 
hanging  in  the  Walker  collection  at  the 
Museum,  where  it  is  being  praised  by 
the  many  visitors  to  the  Museum,  and 
particularly  by  that  contingent  who 
have  made  a study  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. 

The  picture  in  its  arrangement  is  so 
dignified  and  the  subject  so  noble,  that 
one  is  immediately  impressed.  The  por- 
trait is  a profile  view  and  the  artist 
has  sensed  the  placing  of  it  so  well  that 
there  is  added  poise  to  the  intelligent 
personality  which  the  artist  has  depict- 
ed so  well.  The  picturesque  coat  of  the 
day,  which  knew  not  the  use  of  hair- 
cloth. but  fell  in  its  natural  folds,  has 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  for 
gradation  of  color,  and  to  show  a fine 
sense  of  values.  The  white  stock 
cravat  with  its  effective  simplicity  is 
beautifully  painted,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  interesting  head  and  face  upon 
which  the  artist  has  lavished  all  his 
color  and  technical  skill.  The  model- 
ing of  the  features  is  superb,  and  the 
texture  of  the  canvas  seems  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flesh  texture. 

It  was  a rare  school  of  painters  that, 
working  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  produced  portraits  of  the  nobil- 
ity, noted  scholars,  and  men  of  ac- 
complishment, which  were  so  well  done 
that  their  value  as  works  of  art  today 
so  far  transcends  their  ancestral  and 


sentimental  value,  that  they  find  their 
way  into  the  markets  where  they  change 
hands  under  the  stress  of  enormous 
prices. 

There  were  half  a dozen  men  of 
genius  and  many  of  ability  among  them. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  first  President 
of  the  Royal  Academiy,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  precedence  in  establishing  him- 
self in  a niche  of  fame, — and  a great 
advantage  it  is  to  be  the  originator  of  a 
movement.  Romney,  Hoppner,  Rae- 
burn and  Lawrence  were  looked  upon 
in  a way  as  followers,  and  were  so 
overshadowed  by  the  superb  genius  of 
Sir  Joshua  that  their  finest  works  were 
comparatively  unsought  by  the  galleries 
of  London  and  the  provincial  museums, 
until  present  times,  when  they  command 
the  topmost  prices  of  the  picture 
market. 

John  Hoppner  was  born  in  White- 
chapel. in  1759,  of  Teutonic  extraction, 
which  may  in  a measure  account  for  his 
warm  coloring.  He  began  life  as  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  When 
his  voice  broke  he  became  a student  of 
the  Royal  -\cademy,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  But  he  is  by  no 
means  a copyist  of  the  great  Reynolds. 
His  individuality  is  easily  discernable 
today,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
it  was  noted  by  his  contemporaries  as  he 
was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  shared  with  Lawrence  in  the  im- 
portant commissions  of  his  time. 

The  record  of  the  Royal  Academy 
shows  that  Hoppner  exhibited  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  works  there  during 
his  lifetime.  He  died  in  1810. 

A GROUP  OF  SCLM.PTURE,  BY  BERTHE 
GIRARDET. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  re- 
ceived a very  gracious  letter  from  Mrs. 
Grace  Whitney  Hoff,  of  Paris,  in  which 
she  announces  the  gift  of  a group  of 
sculpture  entitled  “Give  Us  This  Day 
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GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD 
A stone  group  by  Berthe  Girardet,  a well  known  French  sculptor 

This  group  (life  size)  uas  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Grace  Whitney  Iloff  exi)ressly 
for  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  will  arrive  about  August  1st. 
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Our  Daily  Bread,  " by  Madame  Berthe 
Girardet,  expressly  commissioned  for 
this  museum  and  now  being  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  in  Paris,  and  to  be  for- 
warded to  Detroit  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  end  of  June. 

Mrs.  Hoff’s  letter,  with  its  cordial 
sentiments  for  the  people  of  her  home 
city,  follows ; 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
the  purcha  t of  a group  entitled 
“Donne-nous  aujourn  hui  notre  pain 
quotidien  ’ (Give  Us  This  Day  Our 
Daily  Bread),  by  Madame  Berthe 
Girardet,  the  sculptor  of  Paris, 
France,  whose  works  are  much 
sought  for  by  the  Museums  of 
Europe.  The  same  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Salon  des  Artistes 
Francais.  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  and 
at  the  closing  of  this  exhibition,  the 
last  of  Tune,  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  Detroit. 

Before  shipment  I will  send  to 
you  the  exact  dimensions  so  that 
you  may  be  prepared  to  place  the 
group,  which  I hope  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 

With  kindest  regards  and  contin- 
ued interest  in  all  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  art  in  my  home  city, 
believe  me. 

Yours  most  cordially. 

Grace  Whitney  Hoff. 

A later  letter  gives  the  dimensions  of 
the  group  as  73  inches  high,  63  inches 
wide.  49  inches  deep,  and  weighs  6500 
pounds.  It  will  probably  arrive  early 
in  August. 

This  is  the  third  important  work  of 
art  given  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  in  as  many  years  by  Mrs.  Hoff,  or 
through  her  influence,  the  painting. 
"Happy  Days’’  by  Elizabeth  Xourse. 
having  been  purchased  from  the  “Grace 
Whitney  Hoff  Museum  Purchase  Fund” 
and  presented  by  the  International  Art 
Union  of  Paris,  and  the  painting  '‘In 
the  J^alley”  by  the  noted  French  animal 
and  landscape  painter.  Julien  Dupre, 
having  been  presented  by  her. 


‘ STACKYARDS  IX  WINTER,”  BY  G.  W. 
nCKXELL. 

A gift  quite  unexpected  was  that  of 
a landscape  in  oil  entitled.  "Stackyards 
in  U inter,”  by  G.  W.  Picknell,  an 
American  artist  who  has  received  con- 
siderable notice  through  the  critics  at 
the  various  exhibitions  in  which  he  has 
shown. 

The  picture  was  presented  by  E. 
Murray  MacKay,  a former  Detroit 
artist  who  studied  in  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  School  some  years  ago. 
and  who  has  the  interest  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Ar:  very  much  at  heart. 

"Stackyards  in  U’inter"  was  painted 
in  the  little  town  of  Etaples  in  France. 
It  is  early  morning  in  winter.  The  sun 
casts  long  shadows,  the  trees  are  bare, 
and  a crusty  snow  covers  the  earth  and 
the  winter  fodder.  It  is  a snow  picture 
in  which  the  artist  has  realized  his 
highlights  and  gradations  of  color  in 
his  shadows  by  combining  warm  and 
cold  colors  in  a very  effective  way.  The 
subject  is  commonplace,  but  the  artist 
has  made  it  interesting  by  keeping  his 
composition  simple  and  painting  the 
scene  before  him  with  a directness  that 
shows  good  training.  The  whole  gives 
a fine  sense  of  a cold  wintry  atmosphere. 

Mr.  MacKay,  who  has  resided  abroad 
for  a number  of  years,  shows  himself 
to  be  a good  patriot  as  well  as  an  artist 
in  this  remembrance  of  his  home  town. 

SENATOR  PALMER'S  BEQUEST. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Senator  Pal- 
mer. the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  re- 
ceives the  silver  loving  cup  presented  to 
the  Senator  by  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  of  which  he  was  President, 
and  the  Art  treasures  that  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Museum  for  some 
time. 

“THE  SMUGGLERS’  CAYE,”  BY  HAR- 
RINGTON FITZGERALD. 

A gift  from  an  unlooked-for  source 
was  that  of  a painting  by  Harrington 
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STACKYARDS  IN  WINTER 
By  G.  W,  Picknell,  Contemporary  American  Painter 
Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Murray  Mackay,  a Detroit  artist,  now  residing  abroad. 


Fitzgerald  entitled  “The  S mugglers’ 
Cave,”  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  by  the  artist. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  an  American  artist 
and  author,  being  proprietor  and  art 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Item,  and  a 
painter  of  high  ideals  and  no  mean  abil- 
ity. His  picture,  which  is  painted  with 
sincerity  and  much  freedom,  shows  the 
interior  of  a large  cave  on  the  coast 
of  France  with  several  smugglers  vari- 
ously disposed  about  a boat  which  has 
been  dragged  from  the  water,  some 
unloading  its  illicit  merchandise,  others 
gathered  about  a newly  kindled  fire. 
The  artist  has  keyed  his  picture  up  to  a 
pitch  which  admits  of  the  use  of  much 
beautiful  color,  yet  it  is  kept  well  in 
tone.  The  figures  are  masterfully 
painted,  the  artist  having  caught  and 
suggested  anatomy  and  action,  without 
too  much  detail. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald,  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1847,  has  seen  many  manifestations  in 
the  art  world,  some  good,  others  mis- 
leading, but  through  it  all  he  has  main- 
tained his  belief  in  the  sane.  His  stu- 
dent days  were  spent  under  George  \V. 
Holmes,  Thomas  Eakins  and  others  of 
Philadelphia,  and  under  Isabey  and  For- 
tuny in  Paris,  and  the  influence  of  their 
teaching  has  remained  with  him 
throughout  the  many  new  movements 
which  have  distracted  many  artists  of  a 
less  fixed  purpose. 

As  Art  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Item,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  doing  a good 
work  in  his  able  articles  on  American 
art. 

“BELISARIUS  AND  THE  EOV,’’  BY  BEN- 
JAMIN WEST,  P.  K.  A. 

In  the  January  number  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  a letter  from  A. 
Leonard  X’icholson,  Esq.,  of  London, 
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England,  announcing  his  gift  to  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  of  a signed  and 
dated  painting  of  "Belisarius  and  the 
Boy,''  by  the  famous  American  artist, 
Benjamin  West. 

The  picture  arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion and  is  a ver}-  desirable  addition  to 
the  Museum's  permanent  collection. 

Many  of  West’s  pictures  are  very 
large,  and  galleries  usually  hnd  too  lit- 
tle room  in  which  to  display  them.  This 
example,  however,  has  all  the  character- 
istics and  technical  qualities  of  the 
artist,  and  for  display  purposes  is  of 
desirable  dimensions. 

There  is  and  was  much  fiction  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  Belisarius,  the 
famous  Roman  soldier,  general,  consul 
and  saviour  of  his  country,  to  the  eft'ect 
that  he  was  deserted  in  his  old  age,  and 
had  to  beg  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  it  seems  to  be  this  incident 
which  the  historical  painters,  novelists 
and  poets  seize  upon  for  their  story. 

Benjamin  \\  est  chose  it  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture  which  the  Museum 
has  just  received.  The  decrepit  old 
man,  his  armor  still  on,  sits  on  a fallen 
architrave  deserted  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  except  a curly  headed 
youth  who  is  asking  alms  for  him.  The 
hand  of  Belisarius  rests  familiarly  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  youth,  who  alone 
seems  to  understand  the  accomplishment 
of  the  warrior.  It  is  a youth  in  whose 
eye  one  can  distinguish  hero-worship. 
The  boy,  more  far  sighted  than  his 
countrymen,  remembers  what  this  great 
man  has  accomplished. 

Benjamin  West  was  born  in  America, 
of  Quaker  parents,  in  1738.  and  must 
be  given  credit  for  some  genius,  for 
despite  the  simplicity  in  which  he  was 
brought  up.  he  learned  a good  deal  of 
the  art  of  painting  while  yet  a boy. 
While  still  a mere  youth,  he  secured 
commissions  for  portraits  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  one  of  his  patrons  made 


it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  Rome  to 
study.  Settling  in  London  after  his 
return  from  Rome,  the  balance  of  his 
life  really  belongs  to  England.  His 
success  was  phenomenal  in  England 
from  the  beginning.  At  the  death  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reyolds  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
received  the  Order  of  Knighthood. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design 
opened  in  the  Museum  Thursday  even- 
ing June  5th.  with  an  informal  recep- 
tion m which  students,  otficers,  and 
friends  of  the  school  gathered  to  review 
the  work  of  the  year.  There  being  over 
700  specimens  of  the  students’  work, 
the  main  gallery  and  three  smaller  gal- 
leries of  the  Museum  were  given  over 
to  the  exhibition,  which  remained  on 
view  until  June  30th. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibition  is  of  a 
high  order  and  with  the  harmonious 
matting  and  framing  of  the  exhibits  it 
is  an  exhibition  which  does  credit  both 
to  the  School  and  to  the  Museum. 

Director  George  T.  Hamilton  of  the 
School  of  Design  makes  clear  the  aim 
of  the  school  in  his  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue in  a clear  and  concise  manner, 
and  this  was  of  great  help  to  the  visi- 
tors in  reviewing  the  exhibition. 

In  the  main  gallery  was  hung  the  de- 
partment of  drawing,  in  which  were  to 
be  seen  in  their  proper  order  of  develop- 
ment. sketches  of  life  in  action  for 
which  the  aquarium  and  zoological  col- 
lections at  Belle  Isle  furnished  the  stu- 
dents material  for  rapid  sketching.  The 
object  is  to  portray  in  a few  rapid 
strokes  the  character  of  the  model. 
Fish,  birds  and  animals  have  been  pic- 
tured in  almost  every  light  and  position. 
Farther  along  in  the  same  gallery  were 
the  anatomical  studies  which  give  the 
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stu(lent-s  an  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  motion  and  power  to  form. 

The  drawing  department  under  the 
leadership  of  Arthur  \V.  Heintzelman 
has  been  very  successful,  considering 
that  it  is  hut  a year  old. 

The  Saturday  morning  junior  class, 
made  up  of  pupils  from  eight  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  is  also  represented 
hy  a very  interesting  exhibit.  Miss 
Marion  Loud.  Mr.  A.  \V.  Heintzelman 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Xygard  of  the  model- 


ing department  all  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  class. 

The  Department  of  Design,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  di- 
rector of  the  school,  begins  its  work  by 
giving  the  students  a few  lines  called 
elements,  which  they  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  original  arrangements.  By 
gradual  steps  the  student  is  led  to  larger 
and  more  complex  problems,  his  hand 
and  mind  being  developed  in  unison. 

Color  is  .studied  i i much  the  same 


BELISARIUS  AND  THE  BOY 
A Signed  and  Dated  Picture  by  Benjamin  West,  P.  R.  A, 

.\n  early  -American  painter  of  Ouaker  parentage  whose  life 
was  largely  spent  in  England. 

This  picture,  exhibited  in  London  in  1S02,  was  presented  by 
Leonard  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  London,  England. 
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way  as  line  and  form.  An  intelligent 
knowledge  of  color  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentar}-  exercises  in  which  the  student 
learns  which  hues  and  tones  are  com- 
plimentary, and  is  taught  to  put  them 
together  without  muddiness  or  clash. 

In  the  two  east  galleries  were  shown 
a hundred  or  more  framed  color  designs, 
partly  first  and  partly  second  year’s 
work,  in  which  the  student  has  kept  his 
colors  clear  and  pure,  and  has  done  de- 
lightfulh'  original  work. 

In  the  clay  modeling  department  may 
be  seen  anatomical  studies  from  the 
bones  and  muscles  to  completed  face 
and  head  studies.  Architectural  forms 
are  also  taken  up  and  presented.  This 
department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Nygard,  has  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  other  departments  and  has  pro- 
duced some  excellent  work  during  the 
year. 

CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  ART. 

For  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  sum- 
mer visitors  a selected  group  of  paint- 
ings by  contemporary  American  artists 
has  been  hung  in  the  Main  gallery. 
Most  of  them  are  the  property  of  the  .< 
Museum,  but  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a few  borrowed  canvasses 
from  other  Museums  or  from  the 
artists. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  arrange 
these  pictures  so  that  they  will  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  By  con- 
fining the  selection  to  eminent  contem- 
porary American  painters,  it  has  been 
possible  to  choose  works  that  go  well 
together,  and  which  will  enable  the  visi- 
tor to  carry  away  a distinct  impression 
of  one  school,  its  aims  and  tendencies. 

In  order  to  guide  him  in  discovering 
the  beauty  of  the  individual  canvasses 
making  up  this  collection,  we  have  tried 
in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  number 
in  our  poor  way  to  give  interesting  facts 
and  views  about  each  picture,  which 
will  add  to  his  pleasure  while  here  and 


permit  him  to  carry  away  a souvenir. 

It  has  been  our  further  desire  in  pub- 
lishing much  that  has  been  seen  before 
in  the  Bulletin  to  call  the  attention  of 
Detroiters  to  some  of  the  good  pictures 
which  the  Museum  has  acquired,  and 
which  should  form  the  standard  of  fu- 
ture acquisitions. 

FRANK  W.  BENSON. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, we  are  fortunate  in  having  a very 
interesting  picture  by  the  well-known 
American  artist,  Frank  \V.  Benson,  to 
show  in  our  exhibition  of  contemporary 
American  art  in  the  main  gallery. 

The  “Portrait  of  a Boy”  by  Benson  is 
a picture  which  makes  its  appeal  alike 
to  the  artist  and  art  student,  and  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  a very  sincere  and 
satisfying  work  in  its  technical  quali- 
ties, in  the  simplicity  of  its  composi- 
tion, and  in  its  fine  color  and  good  tone. 

It  was  painted  by  the  artist  in  1896 
and  the  same  year  was  awarded  the 
Chronological  medal  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  purchased  for  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  that  institution. 

The  subject  is  one  of  very  human  in- 
terest. A tow-headed  boy  with  a high 
forehead  and  a dignity  beyond  his  years 
stands  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  his  blue  blouse  suit,  his  in- 
telligent eyes  seemingly  sizing  the  on- 
looker up  meanwhile. 

Although  Mr.  Benson  has  seen  seven- 
teen years  of  ever-increasing  success 
elapse  since  this  picture  was  painted,  in 
which  his  methods  have  broadened 
somewhat,  no  doubt,  this  “Portrait  of  a 
Boy”  is  an  accomplishment  which  gives 
him  much'  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
whenever  he  sees  it. 

WINSLOW  HOMER. 

The  exhibition  is  greatly  enhanced 
through  the  generous  loan  of  Winslow 
Homer’s  “Early  Evening”  from  the 
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VIVACETTO 
By  F.  Ballard  Williams 

This  decorative  picture  is  a part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  of  BulTalo,  and  was  generously  loaned  by  that  institution. 


Charles  L.  Freer  collection.  Mr.  Freer, 
though  out  of  the  city  and  his  collection 
stored  for  the  summer,  very  cordially 
went  to  considerable  trouble  in  adding 
this  important  painting. 

W'inslow  Homer,  whose  training  was 
largely  the  result  of  hard  experience, 
who  painted  things  with  which  he  had 
a life-long  familiarity,  is  one  of  the 
most  original  forces  in  American  paint- 
ing. His  success  in  adhering  to  the  lo- 
cality he  knew  should  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  American  students  of  today  to 
stay  at  home  and  paint  subjects  with 
which  they  have  a wide  knowledge  and 
which  is  a part  of  their  lives. 

The  example  loaned  by  Mr.  Freer  of 
this  noted  marine  painter,  is  entitled 
“Early  Evening.’'  In  it  Homer  has 
given  a decorative  and  masterful  picture 


of  the  Maine  coast  in  literal  terms.  The 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  rock- 
bound  coast  at  evening  is  shown.  The 
two  women  with  their  knitting  standing 
high  on  the  rocks  in  the  evening  breeze, 
and  the  old  sailor  with  his  glass,  who  is 
scanning  the  ocean,  are  employed  only 
as  a theme  in  his  composition,  yet  they 
are  realistically  rendered  and  with  a 
character  which  only  a man  thoroughly 
comprehending  and  in  sympathy  with 
their  simple  dignity  could  present  so 
faithfully.  The  immense  sky,  tinted  by 
the  setting  sun ; the  ominous  clouds 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  scheme  of  de- 
sign and  color,  is  likewise  depicted  with 
a grandeur  and  a realism  which  makes 
one  feel  that  the  artist  is  setting  down  a 
part  of  himself.  The  rocks  of  the  fore- 
ground are  fine  in  texture  and  solidity 
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and  they  too  play  an  important  part  in 
the  building  of  a beautiful  ensemble. 
“Early  Evening”  was  begun  by  Homer 
in  1881,  and  it  shows  the  trend  of  the 
man’s  genius  better  than  bis  later  works, 
which  are  more  abstract  interpretations. 
It  is  a step  in  the  progress  of  his  inde- 
pendent effort  that  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  which  aids  one  in  compre- 
hending the  thinking  processes  of  one  of 
America’s  greatest  painters. 

Since  the  picture  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Freer,  it  has  been  in 
great  demand.  It  was  shown  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  1908,  when  the 
artist  was  honored  by  being  given  an 
entire  room  for  his  works.  It  was  also 
invited  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery  in  1909,  and  has 
been  shown  in  many  other  notable  ex- 
hibitions. 

JOHN  W.  BE.VTTY. 

The  people  of  Detroit  will  also  have 
an  opportunity  during  the  summer  to 
see  a painting  by  John  \V.  Beatty.  M.  A., 
Director  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  who,  despite  his  confining  ad- 
ministrative duties  finds  time  to  paint 
at  least  one  picture  each  year. 

As  a figure  in  the  art  world,  Mr. 
Beatty  has  long  had  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  an  efficient  director,  combining 
a highly  aesthetic  nature  and  rare  busi- 
ness acumen  with  a pleasing  personality, 
but  his  rare  ability  as  a painter  was  not 
generally  known  (although  he  is  repre- 
sented in  many  private  collections,  and 
has  a picture  in  the  Evans  Collection, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  until  an  exhibition  of  his  paint- 
ings was  got  together  by  his  friends 
two  or  three  years  ago,  since  which 
time  his  pictures  have  been  invited  by 
many  of  the  Museums. 

The  picture  courteously  loaned  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  entitled 
“Chiltonvillc,”  and  shows  a hilly  country 
in  early  summer. 


In  the  foreground  is  a stretch  of 
newly  plowed  land  bordering  a small 
lake  on  the  bank  of  which  grows  tall 
marsh  grass.  Beyond  the  lake  the  undu- 
lating stretch  of  country  shows  a beau- 
tiful variety  of  color,  and  in  the  distance 
is  the  small  town  which  gives  the  pic- 
ture its  name.  The  composition  is 
pleasing,  the  technique  broad  and  direct, 
and  the  color  varied  and  harmonious. 
Painted  in  a high  key,  there  are  fine 
gradations  of  color,  good  feeling  of  at- 
mosphere, and  the  ensemble  is  in  good 
tone. 

BALLARD  WILLIAMS. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  also 
a very  kind  neighbor,  has  generously 
loaned  us  a painting  by  Ballard  Wil- 
liams from  their  permanent  collection 
to  supplement  our  summer  exhibition. 

“Vivacetto”  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Ballard  Williams’  decorative  canvasses 
that  have  found  such  favor  with  art 
patrons  in  recent  years.  It  is  a typical 
landscape  with  female  figures  beauti- 
fully gowned  in  rich  flowing  drapery, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  make  a charming- 
composition  that  delights  the  eye.  They 
enliven  the  scene,  and  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  varied  hut  har- 
monious color  that  is  necessary  to  the 
ensemble. 

This  picture  is  as  decorative  in  charac- 
ter as  a fine  tapestry,  and  as  good  in 
color,  and  should  be  looked  at  from 
this  standpoint  to  he  enjoyed  to  its 
utmost.  Picture  in  your  mind’s  eye  a 
room  built  in  harmony  with  “Vivacetto” 
as  the  one  attraction — a gem  in  a 
proper  setting, — and  you  begin  to  grasp 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  and  the  deco- 
rative aim  of  the  artist. 

JEAN  m’lane. 

A woman  painter  who  is  becoming 
known  for  her  marked  ability  as  a por- 
traitist is  M.  Jean  McLane,  whose 
“Girl  in  Grey”  has  been  loaned  to  us 
for  the  summer  by  the  Toledo  ^Museum 
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of  Art.  This  talented  painter,  horn  in 
Chicago  in  1878,  is  represented  in  nearly 
all  of  the  larger  annual  e.xhibitions,  and 
has  been  awarded  many  honors.  The 
“Girl  in  Grey’'  was  exhibited  in  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  where  it  re- 
ceived a bronze  medal. 


It  IS  a full  length  portrait  of  a girl  in 
a black  hat  and  gray  street  costume, 
quiet  in  color  and  dignified  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  artist  studied  in  her  native  city 
at  the  Art  Institute,  and  later  with  Du- 
veneck  and  Chase.  She  was  made  an 


GIRL  IN  GREY 
By  M.  Jean  McLane 

This  picture  is  loaned  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
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Associate  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1912,  and  received  the  Julia  A.  Shaw 
prize. 

THOMAS  W.  DEWING. 

The  Picture  Fund  of  1908  was  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  ''The  Recitation  ” by 
Thomas  \V.  Dewing,  a good  example  of 
an  eminent  American  artist. 

"The  Recitation”  portrays  a study  of 
the  twilight  hour.  It  has  all  the  sentiment 
of  quietude  at  dusk,  suggested  rather 
than  expressed.  Two  women  of  Dew- 
ing's  splendid  type  have  come  into  the 
garden,  the  one  to  rehearse,  the  other 
to  judge  of  her  work.  A hedge  marks 
the  confines  of  the  garden  and  indistinct- 
ly one  can  see  small  white  blossoms  here 
and  there.  The  picture  is  purely  one  of 
tone;  form  is  not  altogether  absent,  but 
it  is  only  contributory  to  the  picture  in 
its  entirety.  The  story  it  has  to  tell  is 
one  of  color,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
like  a beautiful  gem. 

This  canvas  is  so  highly  thought  of 
by  the  neighboring  institutions  that  it  is 
hard  to  keep  it  at  home.  Since  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
in  1908  it  has  been  specially  invited  to 
the  following  notable  exhibitions: 

Exhibition  of  Oriental  and  American 
Art.  University  of  Michigan. 

Inaugural  Exhibition,  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by 
American  Artists.  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Art, 
Art  Association,  of  Indianapolis,  1912. 

The  wise  choice  of  the  committee  who 
purchased  this  picture,  no  doubt,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent 
success  of  the  Picture  Fund. 

J.  H.  TWACHTMAN. 

In  the  year  1908  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  a painting  entitled 


"The  Pool”  by  T.  H.  Twachtman.  which 
was  destined  to  provoke  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  all  those  who  come  to 
know  it  thoroughly.  It  is  not  a popular 
picture.  Many  visitors  fail  to  grasp  its 
beauty,  but  those  who  see  it  time  after 
time,  some  day  suddenly  have  a miracle 
performed  on  their  vision,  after  which 
their  rapt  and  blind  admiration  knows 
no  bounds. 

Poor  Twachtman,  laboring  under  the 
greatest  burdens,  sensitive  bej'ond  the 
ken  of  mortals,  an  artist  who  sensed  the 
aesthetic  rather  than  analyzed  it.  knew 
he  was  right,  and  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  in  the  face  of  misunder- 
standing and  hardship,  producing  charm- 
ing poetical  interpretations  of  nature 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  artist  and 
art  lover  and  are  becoming  more  gen- 
erally liked  by  the  general  public. 

‘'The  Pool,’  encompassed  by  a high 
bank,  covered  here  and  there  at  the 
water’s  edge  with  green  verdure,  is 
shown  in  the  heat  and  light  of  a sum- 
mer day.  A tree,  with  branches  high 
up  on  the  trunk,  is  reflected  in  the 
waters.  A hilly  background,  covered 
with  vegetation,  which  has  taken  on  the 
ripened  hue  of  midsummer,  is  disclosed 
in  the  glory  of  noonday. 

The  merit  of  this  picture  does  not  lie 
in  an  attempt  to  show  the  individuality 
of  this  particular  scene;  the  object  of 
the  artist  has  been  to  paint  the  lumi- 
nosity and  the  atmosphere  which  en- 
velops this  landscape.  So  intent  has  he 
been  on  expressing  the  mood  of  noon- 
day in  mid-summer  that  he  has  omitted 
other  facts  which,  unfortunately,  the 
public  look  for.  The  picture  is  a ver>' 
beautiful  and  harmonious  bit  of  color, 
revealing  nature  in  a most  poetic 
interpretation  in  which  the  sentiment  of 
the  scene  is  conveyed  in  an  admirable 
wa}'.  The  picture,  too,  enjoys  a wide 
popularity  in  other  cities,  having  been 
shown  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition. Carnegie  Institute,  Annual  Ex- 
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EARLY  EVENING 
By  Winslow  Homer 

The  people  of  Detroit  are  given  an  opportunity  to  see  this  important  example  of 
the  work  of  one  of  .\nierica’s  most  eminent  painters  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer. 


hibition  of  the  Art  Association  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  in  the  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  his  works  at  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  Buffalo,  1913. 

WILL.\RD  L.  METCALF. 

One  rarely  encounters  an  artist  who 
has  adopted  the  method  of  the  impres- 
sionist. who  pleases  the  general  public, 
but  Willard  L.  Metcalf  is  an  exception. 
The  Museum  is  fortunate  in  having  two 
examples  of  widely  different  character 
by  this  eminent  American  artist. 

One  of  them,  of  early  spring,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Picture  Fund  of  1910, 


and  is  entitled  “Unfolding  Buds”  It  is 
a bit  of  arrested  nature  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  when  all  the  trees  are  just 
leafing,  when  the  first  attractive  carpet 
of  green  covers  the  earth.  Upon  a 
rocky  hillside  this  carpet  of  green  is 
broken  up  here  and  there  by  a group  of 
boulders,  and  two  small  fruit  trees  in 
bloom ; the  one  with  white  blossoms 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
leads  the  eye  into  it ; the  other,  with 
the  pink  blossoms,  enhances  the  values. 
The  trees  cast  charming  shadows  of  a 
darker  green ; not  the  long  shadows  of 
morning  or  evening,  but  brilliant  ones 
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of  near  noon-day.  when  the  out-of-doors 
of  early  spring  is  most  attractive,  when 
the  warm  sun  of  midday  is  sought  by 
the  nature  lover.  Some  distance  up 
the  hillside  so  small  as  not  to  intrude  on 
the  landscape  are  a couple  of  ewes  with 
awkward  spring  lambs  at  their  sides, 
just  over  the  hilltop  the  upper  part  of  a 
farm  house  is  visible,  while  beyond  on  a 
second  hill  in  mingled  foliage  crop  out 
the  dark  evergreens  in  pleasing  contrast. 
A ravine  at  the  right  carries  the  per- 
spective of  the  picture  from  the  varie- 
gated tints  of  the  trees  in  the  middle 
distance  to  the  purple  haze  of  the 
horizon. 

The  other  painting  by  this  artist,  en- 
titled “The  U’liitc  Veil/'  is  from  the 
Charles  Willis  Ward  Collection,  and  is 
one  of  the  pictures  that  have  grown  in 
favor  every  day  it  has  been  in  the 
Museum.  It  is  without  question  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the  very 
finest,  technically,  of  this  artist’s  works. 

“The  ll'hite  Veil”  is  a scene  essentially 
American.  New  snow  has  covered  a 
hilly  landscape  and  is  still  falling;  a 
group  of  evergreens  are  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  that  has  covered  them, 
and  in  the  distance  is  just  a suggestion 
of  a house  where  shelter  and  warmth 
are  to  be  had.  The  summer  visitor  from 
the  rural  districts  stands  before  it  and 
exclaims,  ‘‘Many  a time  have  I hunted 
rabbits  after  a snowstorm  like  that.’’ 
and  the  reminiscence  is  a critical  com- 
pliment. He  only  says  in  a different 
way  what  the  artist  does  when  he  en- 
thusiastically points  it  out  with  "That 
snowstorm  is  a bully  good  thing.  It  is 
so  true ;.  its  values  are  so  good.” 

Both  the  Metcalf  pictures  have  been 
invited  to  important  exhibitions  of 
American  art  in  many  other  cities, 
where  they  have  been  much  admired. 

ROBERT  REID. 

A recently  acquired  picture  which 
furnishes  the  visitors  with  much  en- 


joyment is  “The  Miniature/’  by  Robert 
Reid. 

This  picture  in  the  violet  tones  with 
which  the  artist  is  so  successful,  is 
perhaps  the  last  word  in  Mr.  Reid’s  ac- 
complishments. It  is  simple  and  digni- 
fied and  full  of  beautiful  color.  A wo- 
man sits  at  a dressing  table  gazing  at  a 
miniature ; her  back  is  toward  the  ob- 
server; beyond  her  is  a window  through 
which  a flood  of  light  enters  her  lovely 
boudoir.  There  is  a wonderful  bril- 
liancy and  delicacy  in  the  gradations 
of  color  and  the  whole  is  very  decora- 
tive. 

EDWARD  W.  REDFIELD. 

A more  faithful  student  of  American 
landscape  has  not  appeared  than  Ed- 
ward \V.  Redfield.  His  fidelity  to  scenes 
of  his  home  land  has  brought  him  a long 
list  of  honors,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1909  the  Museum  purchased  from 
the  William  C.  Yawkey  fund  “Grey 
Days”  by  this  artist,  in  which  he  gives 
a conception  of  one  of  those  snappy 
mornings  in  winter  when  the  frost  is 
still  in  the  atmosphere,  and  everything 
exhales  a cold  crispness.  The  clear 
stream  is  frozen  over,  and  a little  ham- 
let on  its  banks  awaits  the  morning  sun 
before  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life.  The 
snow  is  of  that  quality  that  will  squeak 
and  creak  when  the  first  vehicle  passes 
over  it. 

“The  Meadoze  Brook,”  by  Edward  W. 
Redfield,  a part  of  the  Charles  Willis 
Ward  collection,  is  one  of  his  most  sat- 
isfying pictures.  It  is  a late  winter 
subject,  the  ground  covered  with  a 
crusty  snow  through  which  the  dead 
grasses  are  seen  cropping  out.  The 
spacious  fields  flanking  the  tiny  stream 
of  running  water  are  -very  truthfully 
rendered. 

CHILDE  HAS  SAM. 

Perhaps  no  American  artist  of  today 
tells  us  a more  beautiful  story  of  color 
than  Childe  Hassam,  whose  “Place  Cen- 
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tnilc  and  Fort  Cabanas,  llarana"  was 
purchased  for  the  Museum’s  permanent 
collection  in  1911. 

This  painter,  with  a keen  sense  of 
color,  found  in  the  heightened  palette 
of  impressionism  a means  of  expressing 
his  color  emotions.  He  has  assimilated 
the  good  of  the  impressionistic  move- 
ment, but  has  continued  to  develop 
ali>ng  original  lines,  maintaining  his  be- 
lief in  beauty  of  design  and  bringing 
his  sensitive  vision  to  see  new  beauties 
in  the  ever  changing  world  about  him. 
His  style  has  considerably  changed 
since  this  picture  was  painted  in  189.-'. 


but  in  this  the  artist  has  attained  the 
height  of  skill  in  a certain  technical 
style  that  gives  a sense  of  solidity  and 
texture  not  excelled  in  his  later  period 
The  tone  of  the  picture  is  admiralde. 
and  while  his  progress  and  developmen*" 
have  carried  him  to  new  methods,  one 
feels  that  he  has  rendered  this  subject 
with  a method  suited  to  it.  "Place  Cen~ 
tralc  and  Fort  Cabanas"  was  awarded 
the  Wehb  Prize  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  in  1895. 

D.  W.  TRYOX. 

No  picture  acquired  by  the  Museum 
has  given  the  general  public  more  satis- 
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faction  than  “Before  Sunrise.  June."  by 
]).  M*.  Tryon,  purchased  from  the  pic- 
ture fund  of  190(). 

This  landscape,  which  depicts  the  len- 
der mood  of  early  morning,  does  not 
give  a very  dehnite  statement  of  the 
trees,  grass,  etc.,  making  up  the  compo- 
sition. hut  its  beauty  lies  in  showing 
the  sentiment  of  a June  morning  before 
sunrise.  The  meadows  carpeted  in  the 
green  of  early  spring  are  seen  through 
the  caressing  atmosphere  of  dawn.  In 
the  clump  of  trees  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  tiny  tream  that  is  just 
suggested,  the  artist  has  left  plenty  of 
room  for  the  play  of  the  imagination: 


he  has  not  crowded  out  his  poetical  in- 
terpretation by  mechanically  rendering 
every  detail  before  him. 

1.  FK.W'CIS  MURPHY. 

“Autumn,”  a landscape  of  the  char- 
acter for  which  J.  Francis  Murphy  is 
well  known,  was  acquired  with  the  pic- 
ture fund  of  1912.  It  is  a picture  that 
sings  of  the  approach  of  autumn  in 
beautiful  tones,  with  a variety  of  color 
that  grows  on  one  as  the  picture  is 
lived  with.  Mr.  Murphy’s  interpretation 
of  American  landscape  is  poetical  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  a true  seer  and 
a sincere  worker.  His  pictures  are  not 
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overcrowded  with  minutiae  and  his 
compositions  are  simple  to  a degree  of 
austerity  sometimes,  but  they  radiate  a 
beauty  of  color  and  tone  which  makes 
them  very  popular. 

GARI  MELCHERS. 

The  example  of  Ciari  Melchers  shown 
in  this  collection  entitled  “In  the  Arbor" 
is  one  of  vital  importance  though  small. 
It  represents  the  first  effort  of  the  art- 
ist in  a new  departure  in  which  he  has 
been  very  successful.  The  arbor  sub- 
jects have  since  been  produced  on  a 
larger  scale,  one  of  them  now  being  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  or  representative  of  the  art- 
ist’s colossal  skill  or  judgment  than  this, 
which  has  all  the  spontaneity  of  pent 
up  interest,  and  which  is  delightfully 


keyed  to  show  the  sunlight  and  shade 
in  proper  relation.  In  subject,  color  and 
composition  it  is  up  to  the  Melchers 
standard.  This  picture  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward  who  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  presenting  it 
to  the  Museum. 

GEORGE  ELMER  BROWNE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  artist,  we 
are  enabled  to  show  two  of  the  deco- 
rative works  of  George  Elmer  Browne, 
an  artist  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
clear  aim  has  won  him  much  recogni- 
tion and  who  is  represented  in  a num- 
ber of  Museums  of  this  country.  One 
of  them  entitled  “Trees,  Late  Sum- 
mer,”  is  a landscape  with  trees  which 
are  inclined  by  a hot  summer  breeze. 
There  is  a good  outdoor  feeling  about 
it  and  at  the  same  time  the  cloud  and 


PLACE  CENTRALE  AND  FORT  CABANAS.  HAVANA 
By  Childe  Hassam 
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trees  f<'rm  a beautiful  decoration.  The 
other,  entitled  '‘Venetian  Boat  Sails," 
gives  a much  greater  opportunity  for  a 
play  of  color.  The  picturesque  boats  of 
X'enice  crowding  the  lagoon  form  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  the  artist 
into  a beautiful  design,  and  a gorgeous 
display  of  color,  and  are  executed  with 
a technical  ability  equal  to  the  high 
keyed  tropical  subject. 

FRANK  DU  VEX  EC  K. 

A "Snidy  Head"  by  Frank  Duveneck  is 
shown  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Henry 
Reinhardt  Galleries  of  Chicago,  which  is 
already  attracting  much  attention.  It 
was  painted  in  1ST3  during  the  student 
days  of  this  artist  in  Munich,  and  pos- 
sesses a virility  which  is  the  admiration 
of  artists  and  is  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  painting.  It  is  fine  in  color  and 
structure,  its  planes  being  marked  out 
by  rugged  strokes  without  the  usual 
rounding  up.  the  lesson  of  form  thus 


being  clearly  brought  home  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  whole  is  very  pleasing  in 
tone,  and  interesting  in  subject,  so  that 
it  is  likewise  enjoyed  by  the  general 
public. 


The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  differs 
in  its  policy  from  many  similar  institu- 
tions in  this  respect — the  young  men 
employed  in  its  galleries  and  corridors 
are  not  merely  guards,  but  have  been 
selected  and  trained  in  a knowledge  of 
their  respective  departments  so  that 
they  may  intelligently  answer  any  in- 
quiries and  thus  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  public.  The  employees  have  all 
been  in  their  respective  departments  for 
several  years,  and  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  exhibits  displayed,  and 
the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  ask 
them  questions  regarding  anything  con- 
nected with  the  Museum,  and  they  are 
assured  a courteous  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

No  pretense  has  lieen  made  to  as- 
semlile  a special  exhibition  for  the 
Slimmer,  for  Detroiters  who  can  afford 
a vacation  seek  recreation  elsewhere 
and  otherwise  than  in  a hot  gallery. 
The  schools  and  study  cltilis  have  no 
work  sessions  at  this  season,  and  the 
visitors  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
floating  population  that  a convention 
city  brings,  hence  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  conserve  the  exhiliition  fund  for 


the  coming  season  when  some  fine  spe- 
cial exhibits  will  he  seen. 


But  there  has  been  an  effort,  with 
the  means  at  hand,  to  present  the 
Museum’s  permanent  collection  in  an 
attractive  and  impressive  way,  and  to 
this  end  a rearrangement  of  the  gal- 
leries has  been  made. 

In  the  Main  Gallery  are  seen  pic- 
tures by  Contemporary  American  Art- 
ists. The  walls  of  this  gallery  have 
been  covered  with  a summer  dress 
which  at  once  makes  the  room  light  and 
inviting,  and  gives  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  the  modern  pictures  shown. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  present  in  this 
gallery  the  fine  paintings  acquired  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  important  collection  of 
American  pictures.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  some  of  the  neighboring 
Aluseums,  which  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, it  has  been  possible  to  sup- 
plement these  pictures  with  examples 
of  a few  important  painters  not  repre- 
sented in  our  permanent  collection,  and 
too  infrequently  seen  in  Detroit. 


It  is  believed  that  those  who  con- 
tributed toward  the  acquisition  of  these 
fine  paintings  will  be  able  by  means  of 
this  summer  exhibition,  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance and  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures more  than  they  ever  have  before. 


There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the 
Museums  of  the  future  will  pay  more 
attention  to  the  arrangement  and  display 
of  exhibits  that  they  possess.  More 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  har- 
monious placing  of  a group  of  picture.^, 
he  it  ever  so  small. 

P’icture  galleries  tire  people  quickly, 
not  because  the  pictures  are  not  up  to 
the  siandard,  but  liecause  they  are  dis- 
played improperly.  It  requires  too 
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much  effort  to  see  the  things  one  wants 
to  see. 

There  is  one  New  York  dealer  in 
whose  rooms  one  likes  to  linger  in- 
definitely. His  stock  of  paintings  is  no 
doubt  as  large  as  others  but  he  does  nut 
try  to  display  them  all  at  once.  If  you 
go  into  his  larger  exhibition  room  you 
will  find  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
canvasses,  all  hanging  on  a line  with 
plenty  of  space  between  and  each  can- 
vas hangs  there  as  if  it  were  made  for 
those  particular  surroundings.  Go  into 
another  one  of  his  galleries  and  you 
may  find  six  pictures.  You  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  upon  going  out  that  you 
have  spent  an  hour  in  this  room,  but 
you  long  remember  the  six  exquisite 
things  that  were  shown  there. 


One  experiences  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion in  visiting  the  Freer  collection: 
and  its  enjoyment  lies  not  only  in  the 


fine  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
whole,  but  full}-  as  much  in  its  harmony 
of  arrangement.  One  visits  the  collec- 
tion without  fatigue,  and  carries  away 
distinct  and  delightful  impressions, 
that  are  a pleasure  and  inspiration  long 
afterward. 


During  the  month  of  Tune  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  was  visited  by 
S,201  people  of  which  5,707  came  week 
days,  and  2,494  Sundays.  This  is  an  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  219  and  an 
average  Sunday  attendance  of  623,  a 
good  attendance  for  a hot  weather 
month. 

A.  H.  GRIFFITH  RESIGNS. 

A.  H.  Griffith,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  since 
1891,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  May  14th  to  take 
immediate  effect.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  Board. 


AUTUMN 

By  J.  Francis  Murphy 
Purchased  from  the  Picture  Fund  of  1912 
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MUSEUM  HOURS. 

Hej^inning  June  1st.  and  continuing 
throughout  the  summer,  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  will  have  a new 
schedule  of  hours,  which  will  he  for 
the  greater  benefit  of  the  public,  open- 
ing at  10  a.  m.  and  closing  at  6 p.  m. 

If  the  people  show  their  approval  of 
the  added  two  hours,  from  four  to  six. 
by  taking  advantage  of  them,  this 
schedule  will  he  continued  throughout 
the  year. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to 
close  the  Museum  on  certain  holidays, 
hut  it  is  believed  that  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit as  well  as  out  of  town  visitors, 
will  he  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  collections 
on  these  days. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker  presented  a 
portrait  of  Thomas  Hardwicke.  late 
English  architect,  by  the  English  Artist. 
John  Hoppner,  R.  A. 

Mr.  A.  Leonard  Nicholson,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  presented  a painting  in 
oil  entitled  "Belisarius  and  the  Boy,"  by 
Benjamin  West,  P.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Murray  MacKay  presented  a 
landscape  in  oil  entitled  “Stackyards  in 
H ’in ter,"  by  G.  \\’.  Picknell. 

Mr.  Harrington  Fitzgerald,  an  Amer- 
ican artist  living  in  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented one  of  his  paintings  entitled 
“7'he  Smugglers'  Cave." 

Mrs.  Grace  Whitney  Hoff,  of  Paris, 
h'rance,  presented  a group  of  sculpture 
entitled  “Give  Us  This  Day  Our  Daily 
Bread,"  by  Madame  Berthe  Girardet. 

Mr.  Henry  Ledyard  presented  six 
etchings  by  Lallane. 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Massnick  presented  a 
mounted  pea  fowl. 

Mrs.  Rosetta  Hartness  and  Mr.  Tom 
Wilkinson  presented  a frame  contain- 


ing specimens  of  stone  and  metal  seal 
engravings,  executed  by  T.  A.  W’ilkin- 
son. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  of  Minneapolis, 
presented  four  catalogs  of  the  W’alker 
collection. 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Hawkins  presented  a 
catalog  of  paintings  in  the  Annmary 
Brown  Memorial. 


The  1913  Convention  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  will  he  held  in 
the  Museum  August  24th  to  27th. 

In  the  Main  Gallery  will  he  shown  the 
most  comprehensive  exhibition  of  coins 
and  medals  ever  shown  in  Detroit. 


LECTURES. 

On  the  evenings  of  April  15th-16th, 
two  lectures  were  given  by  Prof. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  The  Drama.  The  lectures 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  but  were  free  to 
the  public. 

Professor  Baker’s  popularity  as  a 
speaker  must  have  preceded  him.  for 
the  auditorium  on  both  nights  was  well 
filled. 

In  his  first  lecture  on  ‘Uivic  Drama; 
the  Pageant  and  the  Municipal  Thea- 
tre,” Professor  Baker  dwelt  particular- 
ly on  the  status  of  the  theatre  as  an 
educational  Institution,  and  in  a series 
of  slides,  many  of  them  of  European 
Cities,  he  showed  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  making  the  theatre  a part 
of  the  civic  life  of  the  town.  He  did 
not  approach  his  subject  as  a visionary, 
hut  took  it  up  from  its  most  practical 
standpoint. 

In  the  second  lecture  on  ‘‘The  Newer 
German  and  English  Staging  of  Plays,” 
Professor  Baker  took  his  audience  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  showed  them  the 
machinery  that  is  used  in  the  proper 
production  of  plays. 
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THE  SMUGGLER’S  CAVE. 

By  Harrington  Fitzgerald,  American  Artist  and  Author. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  is  jiublisher  and  art  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Item,  presented  this 
example  of  his  work  to  the  i>ermanent  collection  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Professor  Baker  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Dramatic  Literature  at 
Harvard  University  and  he  showed 
himself  not  only  a profound  student  of 
the  Drama,  but  he  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  being  a popular  speaker — in  other 
words,  of  taking  his  audience  with  him 
throughout  his  lecture. 

The  City  of  Detroit  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  a society  like 
that  of  the  “Arts  and  Crafts,”  which 
is  actuated  by  a desire  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic with  instructive  discourses  along  the 
line  of  the  fine  arts. 


A lecture  on  "Musical  America”  was 
given  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Museum 
on  the  evening  of  May  1st.  by  Prof. 
\'ictor  Benham.  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  The  lecture  was 
well  attended  and  the  speaker  brought 
home  to  his  audience  many  truths  as  to 
what  is  required  in  the  proper  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  music. 
He  emphasized  on  the  pianoforte,  the 


facts  which  he  was  trying  to  bring 
home  to  his  audience. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  accord- 
ed to  St.  David's  Society,  a Welsh 
night  on  the  evening  of  May  5th. 

The  Cambrian-American  Glee  Club 
rendered  many  of  the  well-known  airs 
of  Wales,  after  which  the  Director  of 
the  Museum,  by  means  of  stereoptican 
views,  took  them  on  a tour  through 
their  native  country. 

Preceding  the  W agner  Festival, 
which  was  held  in  Detroit,  June  2nd. 
Dr.  N.  J.  Corey  gave  a lecture  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Detroit  ^luseum  of 
Art.  on  the  "Nibelungen  Ring’’  using 
stereoptican  views  which  showed  the 
mythical  and  histrionic  conceptions,  and 
also  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  selections 
from  the  music  of  the  great  German 
Composer. 

By  his  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear.  Dr. 
Corey  gives  a lecture  which  is  not  only 
popular  with  an  average  audience,  but 
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it  carries  with  it  a very  clear  idea  of 
the  opera  and  the  laborious  task  of  the 
composer. 

On  Friday  evening.  June  6th.  Mr. 
Oeorge  T.  Hamilton.  Director  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design,  gave  a lec- 
ture in  the  auditorium  on  “Art  and 
Life.”  to  an  audience  of  some  three 
hundred  interested  listeners. 

He  first  took  up  the  physiological  ef- 
fect of  good  design  on  the  eye.  saying 
that  lines  built  up  in  rhythm  required 
much  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  eye 
muscles,  hence  they  produce  on  the 
mind  a pleasant  sensation.  In  this  fact, 
said  the  speaker,  the  School  of  Design 
finds  an  excuse  for  its  existence. 


A numher  of  slides  were  shown  in 
which  this  rhythm  of  line  was  clearly 
(liscernal)le.  among  them  examples  of 
W histler  and  of  the  Art  of  the  Orient. 
He  not  only  showed  this  principle  in 
examples  of  painting  hut  in  architecture 
and  craftmanship  as  well. 

In  concluding  his  lecture  the  speaker 
referred  to  the  “Machine  Age”  in  which 
we  live,  saying  that  in  his  belief  the 
teacher  of  design  in  the  future  must 
take  into  account  this  factor.  In  his 
opinion  the  world  will  never  go  hack  to 
making  everything  by  hand.  Init  that 
through  the  teaching  of  design,  giants 
will  grow  who  will  he  able  to  make  the 
machine  do  their  will  in  the  production 
of  beautiful  things. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A BOY 
By  Frank  \\\  Benson 

This  picture  is  owned  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  cour- 
teously loaned  for  our  summer  exhibition. 
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Hn  finemoriam 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
a meeting  held  Tune  2nd,  1913 : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  learn  with  great  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer  on  June  1st,  1913. 

In  1883,  when  the  feasibility  of  holding  the  Art  Loan  was  being  discussed, 
it  was  largely  through  his  belief  in  the  culture  and  civic  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Detroit,  that  the  recent  Museum  of  Art  was  founded  and  made  a perma- 
nent factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  city.  Backing  his  belief  with  a 
gift  of  SIO.OOO.  he  so  substantially  encouraged  the  project  that  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1884  a fund  of  S40.000  was  raised,  which  was  later  increased  to  $100,- 
000,  and  the  Museum  of  Art  became  a reality. 

Xor  did  his  interest  cease  there.  Throughout  the  steps  in  forming  the 
permanent  institution,  he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  wisdom,  and  being 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  successively 
re-elected  until  he  had  served  eight  terms,  he  piloted  the  project  through  its 
infant  period  and  saw  it  well  on  its  way  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

While  he  had  of  late  years  left  the  active  work  of  the  Museum  to  others, 
he  always  manifested  his  interest  in  it,  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  work, 
and  lending  his  encouragement  whenever  possible. 

Whereas,  A Divine  Providence  has,  through  the  exactions  of  nature, 
taken  from  our  midst  the  presence  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  a member  of 
the  Detroit  ^luseum  of  Art  and  one  who  as  donor  and  officer,  did  much  to 
found  and  further  the  work  of  the  Museum  of  Art.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  his  death  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  lost  one  of 
its  early  and  staunch  friends  whose  generosity  and  wisdom  made  a beginning 
possible ; 

Resolved,  That  the  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  and  his  many 
good  works  in  founding  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  and  in  giving  gener- 
ously toward  its  support  of  both  his  means  and  his  wisdom,  will  always  be 
cherished : 

Resolved.  That  the  Incorporators  and  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  extend  to  his  family  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  above  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Bryant  Walker, 

Richard  P.  Joy, 

William  H.  Murphy, 

Executive  Committee. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

PAINTINGS  BY  INNESS  AND  WYANT. 

During  the  month  of  November  the 
Main  exhibition  gallery  of  the  Museum 
will  be  occupied  by  a retrospective  and 
comparative  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  late  George  Inness,  N.  A.,  together 
with  a few  examples  by  the  late  A.  H. 
Wyant.  N.  A.,  kindly  loaned  from  the 
George  H.  Ainslie  collection,  of  New 
York. 

That  it  will  be  a collection  of  unusual 
interest  is  assured,  as  it  covers  the  en- 
tire period  of  Inness’s  work,  and  there 
are  many  large  and  important  examples. 
By  one  eminent  authority  the  present 
collection  of  pictures  is  looked  upon  as 
a display  which  this  generation  will 
never  live  to  see  again. 

Mr.  Ainslie  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  works  of  this  fore- 
runner of  modern  landscape*  painting 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  has  acquired 
all  of  the  water-colors  that  George 
Innes  ever  painted,  except  two  or  three 
owned  by  George  Inness,  Jr.,  one  may 
see  how  thoroughly  he  has  done  his 
work.  The  water-colors,  forty  in  num- 
ber. will  form  a part  of  the  collection. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  words  of 
eminent  authorities  like  Albert  Sterner, 
Arthur  Hoeber  and  Elliott  Daingerfield, 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  painter’s  life  and  works,  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  standing  of  this  collection. 


Letter  from  Elliott  Daingerfield  Commenting 
on  the  Inness  Pictures; 

Mr.  George  H.  Ainslie, 

1140  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ainslie  : 

You  gave  me  a very  great  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  the  group  of  Inness 
paintings  now  in  your  Brooklyn 
home. 

More  than  any  of  our  painters  he 
was  intensely  dramatic  and  versa- 
tile, and  one  can  only  judge  the 
master}'  of  the  great  painter  by  see- 
ing a group  of  his  works.  I may  go 
further  and  say  that  all  men  who 
wish  a knowledge  of  Inness,  and  all 
citizens  who  have  a patriotic  im- 
pulse at  all  should  see  these  pic- 
tures. There  are  five,  at  least,  of 
them  which  show  us  the  fullness  of 
his  power,  and  all  of  them  are  so 
precious  as  indicating  his  ability, 
his  methods,  and  his  growth,  that 
no  praise  is  too  great.  The  five  or 
six  greater  ones  are  splendid  enough 
to  give  to  his  name  that  fame  which 
is  sure  to  attach  to  it  in  the  swiftly 
coming  years — the  greatest  and 
most  significant  landscape  painter 
the  world  has  known.  You  are  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
possession  of  these  oictures. 

\’ery  sincerely, 

Elliott  D.a.ingerfield. 

BY  ALBERT  STERNER. 

George  Inness  was  an  honest  painter. 
That  is  saying  a great  deal  and  does  not 
mean  that  he  only  copied  conscientiously 
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the  nature  he  studied  constantly.  It 
rather  means  that,  as  clearly  as  he 
could,  as  directly  as  his  means  would 
permit  at  a given  time  of  his  career,  he 
endeavored  to  put  down  in  his  own  way 
his  impressions  of  nature.  His  results 
are  successful,  in  varying  degrees.  At 
times  a great  spontaneity  and  glowing 
passion  leads  him  to  give  a very  fin- 
ished performance  with  the  simplest 
means,  at  others,  a tortured  and  com- 
plicated technique  shows  him  to  be  in 
the  throes  of  experimental  metamor- 
phosis, the  habit  and  pleasure  of  the 
true  artist. 

In  his  early  work.  Inness,  avid  for 
knowledge  of  the  thing  seen,  uses  his 
brush  and  pencil  restrainedly,  and 
shows  a somewhat  photographic  fidelity 
to  the  piece  of  nature  depicted;  in  his 
middle  period  a desire  for  sense  of 
solidity  of  the  forms  and  weight  of  the 
earth,  the  rocks,  the  tree  trunks,  led 
him  often  to  heaviness  and  blackish  or 
muddy  color,  but  in  his  last  and  great 
canvases  where  he  seeks  to  give  but  the 
essential  mood  of  nature,  moonlight 
mist,  sunset  gloom  or  glow,  the  pig- 
ments he  uses  and  his  methods  have  be- 
come his  slaves,  and,  whether  before 
nature,  or  turning  for  his  pictorial  mat- 
ter to  the  stored  knowledge  of  years,  his 
performance  has  the  rare  quality  of 
artistic  unity,  and  reaches  the  spectator 
to  hold  him  by  its  untainted  emotion. 
This  power  alone  suffices  to  place  an 
artist  among  the  great  masters. 

BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER. 

The  late  George  Inness  was  not  only 
the  greatest  landscape  painter  that 
America  has  produced,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  modern 
world,  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  of  all 
nations.  He  may  also  be  said  to  have 
come  under  the  head  of  that  much- 
abused  word,  genius.  He  loved  his 
nature  and  he  saturated  himself  with  it, 
painting  best  from  his  memory  of  the 


scene,  in  the  quiet  of  his  studio,  where, 
taking  his  own  unconventional  way,  he 
might  wander  into  strange  paths  and 
experiments,  in  the  end — and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  great  artist — making  him- 
self part  and  parcel  of  the  performance, 
so  that  the  result  was  nature  seen 
through  an  artistic  temperament.  It  is 
this  that  gives  the  lasting  value  to  his 
work,  that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
mass  of  excellent  technical  perform- 
ances on  all  sides.  Furthermore,  Inness 
possessed  a fine  sense  of  the  pictorial, 
knew  to  a nicet}*  the  value  of  balance, 
of  light  and  shade,  and  he  had  the 
anatomy  of  nature  at  his  finger  tips,  so 
that  in  later  years  every  brush  sweep 
was  full  of  meaning.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  a long  and  serious  apprentice- 
ship before  nature,  the  making  of  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands  of  sketches 
where  every  branch  and  leaf  were 
depicted  with  extraordinary  fidelity  and 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  road 
that  led  to  his  success  was  no  royal  one. 
flower  strewn.  He  richly  deserved  all 
that  came  to  him,  for  he  had  fought  the 
battle  and  had  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fray  from  the  start. 

George  Inness,  of  course,  had  an  ex- 
traordinary success  toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  but  in  truth  he  was  really 
never  without  a serious  patronage  al- 
most from  the  beginning.  He  always 
sold  fairly  well  and  had  strong  ad- 
mirers. but  perhaps  it  was  not  until  the 
early  nineties  that  there  came  to  be  a 
highly  serious  demand  for  his  work. 
Then  it  was  that  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
Richard  Halstead  and  other  prominent 
collectors,  seeing  the  large  import  of 
his  efforts,  began  to  buy  all  they  could 
get  from  Inness.  and  their  reputation 
was  such  that  others  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  Finalh’,  in  1899,  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Clarke’s  collection,  came  the 
staggering  sensation  of  a buyer  paying 
810,150  for  Inness’s  “Gray,  Lowery 
Day,''  and  the  public  sat  up  and  took 
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In  the  Inness  and  Wyant  Exhibition  now  in  the  Museum. 


notice,  for  never  before  had  such  a 
figure  been  offered  for  an  American 
landscape  at  auction.  That  same  even- 
ing another  splendid  example  fetched 
$6,100!  It  was  his  “Clouded  Sun/" 
Happily  these  sums  were  not  the  result 
of  hysteria,  excitement  or  the  nervous- 
ness of  ill-advised  bidders.  George 
Inness  had  been  publicL  recognized, 
and  his  work  stood  with  the  best  of  all 
ages.  Since  that  time  collectors  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  his  work,  and  while  naturally 
the  man  is  better  at  some  times  than  he 
is  at  others — for  no  artist  can  be  al- 
ways at  concert  pitch — the  general  ex- 
cellence of  Inness  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  gods  had  called  him. 

The  present  collection  of  pictures 
all  represent  the  man  at  his  best, 
while  some  of  them  are  among  his  un- 
disputed masterpieces — and  the  word  is 
used  with  full  realization  of  its  signifi- 
cance. The  display  of  the  pictures  is  a 
chance  that  this  generation  will  never 


live  to  see  again.  That  this  e.xhibition 
should  be  offered  to  the  general  public 
is  the  citizen's  great  opportunity,  for 
the  show  is  a liberal  education  in  itself, 
while  in  all  probability  there  will  never 
again  be  such  an  occasion  for  the  col- 
lector to  augment  his  possessions  with 
such  representative  American  exam- 
ples. Happily,  too,  the  collector  is  be- 
ginning to  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  investment  in  the  best  of 
native  art.  It  is  no  longer  a hazard  but 
an  admitted  fact  that  our  own  men  are 
worthy  to  stand  with  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall 
such  names  as  Homer  Martin,  Alexan- 
der H.  Wyant,  Winslow  Homer  and 
others  to  note  the  increase  in  values 
which  in  a decade  have  gone  up  l)y  leaps 
and  bounds.  Already  the  advance  in 
prices  is  almost  unbelievable,  and  the 
men  being  dead  and  gone,  no  longer 
capable  of  reproduction,  is  a factor  that 
adds  materially  to  the  values. 
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The  marvelously  beautiful  “.Vf// 
Pond  " shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
Universelle  of  1900,  created  a sensation 
and  instantly  placed  Mr.  Inness  in  a 
high  position  in  his  profession.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a matter  of  individual 
choice  largely,  so  admirable  is  this  ag- 
gregation of  works,  and  the  dispersal 
of  the  collection  is  a distinct  art  event, 
the  like  of  which  will,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict. never  occur  again  in  the  present 
generation. 

BY  ELLIOTT  DAIXGERFIELD. 

This  collection  of  pictures  by  the  late 
George  Inness  is  most  comprehensive, 
and  especially  interesting.  More  than 
almost  any  other  modern  master  Inness 
may  be  traced  in  his  development  with 
great  certainty  by  his  technical  methods, 
in  his  color  and  in  that  transition  which 
progressed  from  the  firm  and  orderly 
objective  renderings  of  his  youth  to  the 
subtle,  suave  and  wholly  synthetic  works 
of  the  last  year  or  two,  and  again  there 
are  those  of  us  still  alive  who  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  most  of  these 
particular  canvases,  and  who  are  able  to 
say  that  a given  work  was  executed  at 
a particular  time  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions. This  group  of  works  is  quite 
complete,  running,  as  it  does,  from  very 
early  examples,  through  the  later 
periods,  to  the  heights  when  he  painted 
with  fullest  power,  and  then  on  to  the 
sweet  singing  which  is  prophetic  of  the 
final  effort — even  as  a wave  seen  far 
away  is  urged  onward,  with  ever-in- 
creasing power,  lifts  itself  into  fullest 
crested  height,  to  break  and  lose  itself 
in  the  infinity  of  the  sands. 

The  poet,  the  scientist  and  the  tech- 
nical master  are  all  here,  and  the  col- 
orist. What  more  can  be  said  to  make 
one  know  the  value  of  these  works  as  a 
group,  except  it  be  to  express  the  wish 
that  leaps  into  being — has  leaped  before 
when  other  groups  have  been  dispersed 
—that  the  entire  collection  might  be 


placed  in  one  great  museum  where  the 
American  people  could  look  upon  them, 
live  with  them,  love  them  and  come  to 
know  that  we,  too.  have  produced  a 
world  master,  that  there  has  lived  with 
us,  worked  beside  us,  the  peer  of  those 
of  other  lands  whose  names  long  since 
became  familiar,  even  household  words, 
and  no  one  of  whom  combined  such 
versatility  or  commanded  a virilit}*  with 
a sweetness  so  great  as  this  man,  our 
own  George  Inness.  As  I write  of  him 
— and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  do 
so  often — I call  upon  my  memory  and 
see  the  active,  energetic  figure,  the 
clean-cut  face  with  its  flashing  eyes,  the 
head  topped  with  long,  even  shaggy 
locks;  I see  the  swift  attack  upon  the 
canvas,  the  spread  of  great  waves  of 
color  and  the  magical  transformations 
taking  place  under  the  touch  that  was 
unlike  that  of  any  painter  who  ever 
lived.  His  was  a process  of  evolution 
in  paint  (I  speak  of  his  later  years), 
not  the  creation  by  painting  on  of  ob- 
jects. Somewhere  I have  seen  it  said — 
perhaps  I said  it  myself — that  Whistlers 
flowers  seemed  to  bloom  from  his  brush 
— and  so  with  Inness;  his  forms  seemed, 
nay,  the  idea  did  flow  from  the  brush 
as  one  watched.  What  a moment  ago 
was  but  a spread  of  cadmium  now  be- 
came broad  sunlight,  filling  meadow 
and  hillside,  or,  again,  the  strange 
swabble — the  word  is  a good  one — of 
black,  apparently  hopeless  in  its  con- 
fusion. become  in  an  incredibly  small 
space  of  time  a splendidh*  rolling  sky, 
filled  with  a wealth  of  billowy  form  and 
tender  cloudlets — all  magic,  if  you  will, 
but  ordered — and  his  very  own.  himself 
the  master,  and  the  brush  and  pigments 
merely  the  instruments  with  which  he 
created.  For  its  clear  objectivity  and 
directness  of  vision  let  us  take  the 
“Dclau’ore  Valley"  (he  painted  many 
pictures  with  this  title).  How  direct 
the  vision  and  how  sure  yet  simple  is 
the  drawing,  where  the  few  well-chosen 
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lines  give  all  the  compositional  flow  that 
is  necessary,  and  the  darker  trees, 
stretching  out  from  the  sloping,  near 
hillside,  sustain  the  sense  of  horizontal 
and  impose  a consciousness  of  perfect 
balance.  Consider,  also  this  hillside 
with  its  two  little  fruit  trees,  and  mark 
the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  placed  the  little  forrhs  of  hay-stack 
and  house  gables,  so  that  the  observer 
passes  down  the  far  slope  of  the  hill  to 
the  nestling  farm  in  the  valley — the 
river  flows  safely  in  its  bed  and  the  far 
hills  reach  a sky  line  at  once  elusive 
and  alluring.  This  is  art,  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  an  early  picture, 
are  we  not  already  in  the  presence  of  a 
master? 

Some  day  some  one  is  going  to  write 
of  Inness’s  truth  of  skies,  his  knowledge 
of  cloud  forms,  his  perfect  choice  of 
idea  in  the  sky  represented  in  a given 
theme.  We  shall  then  see  more  of 
beauty  than  now  when  we  merely  say, 


‘‘a  good  sky.”  Usually  it  is  more  with 
Inness — it  is  a right  sky. 

In  some  of  these  landscapes.  Turner 
alone  would  have  presumed  to  use  such 
color,  and  in  them  the  problem  being 
similar  and  the  interest  exactly  in  the 
same  place — the  splendor  of  the  sunset 
sky — Inness  has  dared  to  reach  into  the 
very  heart’s  blood  of  the  palette,  and 
balances  the  western  glory  with  a 
wealth  of  broken  tone  that  is  superb 
and  masterly.  I saw  him  working  upon 
some  of  these  pictures  and  know  pre- 
cisely what  his  puzzles  were — to  go 
down  into  the  little  valleys  and  up  the 
far  slope,  keeping  at  all  times  the  full- 
ness of  color  in  the  sky.  In  the  one 
case  he  uses  a lovely  green  meadow, 
through  which  moves  a stream  vivid 
with  the  blood  of  the  sky ; and  in  the 
other  a still  pool  gives  the  opportunity 
to  catch  the  eye  with  the  promised  glory 
of  the  sky.  Of  all  other  objects  he  has 
sacrificed  just  enough — synthecized — to 
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bring  out  fully  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set. 

Two  pictures  seem  to  stand  as 
treasures  — pictures  which  for  their 
beauty  and  for  their  method  technically 
are  without  fault  or  hitch.  They  seem 
to  have  breathed  themselves  into  being 
from  the  master's  brush  in  swift,  subtle 
flowings  of  color.  In  both  cases  they 
are  almost  if  not  altogether  in  trans- 
parent color.  Drawn  and  painted  with 
a consummate  knowledge  of  theme  and 
form,  of  value  and  mass,  and  executed 
with  a love  that  gives  them  rare  im- 
portance, “The  AHtumn  Ji'oods’^  and 
the  “Home  of  the  Heron”  both  master- 
pieces— it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
either  is  the  finer — they  are  equally  rep- 
resentative of  those  rare  periods  in  the 
great  painter’s  life  when  he  painted 
without  strain  the  thing  he  felt,  speak- 
ing to  us  in  the  language  of  line,  form 
and  color  of  the  beauty  his  own  soul 
felt,  and  bequeathing  to  all  who  came 
after  him  his  love  of  the  woods,  the 
grace  of  trees  and  the  charm  of  solitude. 

If  we  have  doubted  this,  is  it  not  dis- 
pelled by  the  sight  of  such  a form  as 
the  noble  tree  in  “The  Mill  Pondf” 
How  gracefully  its  branches  drape  to- 
ward the  earth  and  how  subtle  and 
dramatic  is  the  character  in  the  gnarled 
and  broken  stump  or  log  on  the  ground. 
Old  tree,  old  tree.  you.  too.  shall  put  off 
all  that  royal  show  of  crimson  robes 
and  lie  stripped,  naked  and  broken ; 
you.  too,  shall  be  but  a log  upon  a damp 
shore  1 Ah.  but  meanwhile  its  autumn 
splendor  glorifies  the  pond  and  the 
dimly  seen  mill  lures  us  across  the  mir- 
roring water  to  other  trees  and  other 
colors,  noble  and  beautiful!  From  first 
to  last  I saw  this  canvas  painted  and 
know  how  it  was  valued  by  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Clarke,  into  whose  hands  it  passed 
at  once.  And  if  further  example  be 
needed,  both  of  his  love  and  his 
knowledge  of  tree  forms,  shall  we  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  great  canvas.  “The 


Florida  Pines?”  We  who  know  them 
best  as  turpentine  pines,  or  long-leaf 
pines,  know,  also,  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  managing  the  straight,  slender 
trunks,  which  lift  themselves  to  great 
heights  ere  a limb  leaves  the  stem.  How 
skilfully  has  the  artist  massed  them 
and  how  perfectly  has  he  indicated  the 
character  in  the  slender  near-by  trees, 
the  monotony  of  straight  lines  broken 
by  the  play  of  sun  and  shadow.  Such 
canvases  are  too  precious  to  be  esti- 
mated. They  are  of  the  nation's  treas- 
ure, to  be  loved  of  the  people. 

We  have  also  but  to  look  at  the  great 
canvas.  “After  a Summer  Shower,  with 
Rainbow,”  to  see  him  in  one  of  those 
intense,  dramatic  moods  which  draw 
him  so  close  to  nature,  and  to  have  re- 
vealed again  his  power  over  the  strange, 
weird  light  that  is  the  accompaniment 
of  the  drama  of  breaking  storm.  No 
man  knew  storm  better,  and  in  this  pic- 
ture that  knowledge  is  fully  expressed. 
The  one  moonlight  is  superb.  It  was 
originally  planned  to  become  a part  of 
the  Potter  Palmer  collection,  and 
through  some  change  of  plan  it  re- 
mained in  the  painter’s  studio,  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  changed  and  brought  to  its 
final  perfection.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the 
pretty,  sentimental  moonlight — the  thing 
that  pleases.  No  such  mood  was  upon 
Inness  in  creating  this  picture.  It  was 
the  majesty  of  the  night,  its  mystery- 
and  its  color,  that  he  essayed,  and  as 
the  canvas  grew  day  by  day.  losing  un- 
der his  touch  all  needless  detail,  it  be- 
came a veritable  poem — a moonlight 
sonata,  indeed,  and  in  my  view  one  of 
his  great  successes. 

It  was  almost  his  last  work,  and  for 
this  and  for  its  own  beautv  it  is  ver>- 
precious.  Those  who  love  Inness  will 
dwell  long  with  these  pictures ; those 
who  would  know  him  may  learn  the 
lesson  quite  perfectly  among  them,  and 
those  who  have  felt  inclined  to  harsher 
criticism  may  well  be  silenced  in  their 
presence. 
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VIEWS  OF  TRYOX,  BY  LOIS  WILCOX. 

November  7th  to  30th  a small  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  of  much  charm  will 
be  that  of  landscapes  of  the  mountainous 
country  about  Tryon,  X.  C.,  by  Miss 
Lois  Wilcox,  a talented  young  painter 
whose  work  is  influenced  by  the  open- 
air  school  of  modern  landscape  paint- 
ing. Miss  Wilcox  has  studied  with  such 
well  known  painters  as  Frank  V. 
Dumond,  H.  R.  Poore,  Raphael  Collin, 
Phillip  L.  Hale,  Frank  W.  Benson  and 
WilHard  L.  Metcalf.  The  collection 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  know  the  country  about  Tryon. 


ETCHIXGS  BY  LOUIS  C.\LEWAERT. 

During  the  month  of  December  the 
print  case  in  the  Library  will  contain 
about  fifty  mounted  etchings  by  Louis 
Calewaert.  Mr.  Calewaert  up  to  very 
recently  has  made  his  home  in  Detroit. 
He  studied  at  the  Detroit  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  made  a good 


record,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
painters  and  workers  for  his  facility 
and  artistic  sense. 

THIRD  AXXUAL  EXHIBITIOX  IIOPKIXS 
CLUB. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
paintings  of  the  Hopkin  Club,  consist- 
ing of  original  oil,  water-color  and 
pastel  paintings,  will  be  held  at  the 
Museum  of  Art  during  the  month  of 
December.  Artists  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit and  the  State  of  Michigan  are  eli- 
gible. The  selection  of  exhibits  will  be 
left  to  a jury  of  artists,  and  all  pictures 
accepted  will  be  hung. 

The  reception  and  formal  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  December  4th,  from  7 :30  until 
10:00  o’clock. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Ex- 
hibition are : 

Joseph  W.  Gies,  Paul  Honore,  Percy 
Ives,  Roman  Kryzanowsky,  A.  E. 
Peters. 
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PAINTINGS  BY  CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH  ARTISTS. 

From  January  1st  to  28th  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  Contemporary 
Spanish  Artists  will  occupy  the  Main 
Gallery. 

The  collection  was  gathered  in  Ma- 
drid, by  authorit}'  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  by  Miss  Ethel  Coe,  a 
student  and  teacher  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, who  was  invited  by  Sorolla  to  visit 
Madrid  to  study  with  him. 

In  making  up  the  collection  she  has 
had  the  co-operation  not  only  of 
Sorolla.  but  of  Senor  Don  Manuel  B. 
Cossio,  the  author  of  "El  Greco”  of 
Senor  Don  Jose  Castillejo  y Duarte, 
and  of  Senor  Don  Xatalio  Rivas,  El 
Subsecretario  de  Instruccion  Publica  y 
Bellas  Artes.  A large  room  in  the 
Palacio  de  Exposiciones  was  placed  at 
her  service  for  the  collection  of  the  pic- 
tures. 

The  collection  may  be  considered  a 
fair  representation,  though  far  from  ex- 
haustive, of  present  day  painting  in 
Spain. 


ALENANDER  HARRISON  AND  BIRGE 
HARRISON. 

From  January  1st  to  31st  will  also  be 
shown  a collection  of  paintings  by 
Alexander  and  Birge  Harrison.  The 
pictures  for  this  collection,  over  one 
hundred  in  number,  have  been  chosen 
so  as  to  offer  a summary  of  the  work 
of  two  well  known  American  artists. 

Alexander  Harrison,  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers,  has  lived  in  Europe  for 
many  years,  and  he  is  an  important 
figure  in  the  world  of  art  abroad  as  well 
as  in  his  own  country.  He  has  painted 
figure  subjects,  landscapes,  and  the  sea 
in  the  manner  which  has  won  him  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  public. 

Birge  Harrison,  less  than  two  years 
younger  than  his  brother,  is  a devotee 
at  the  shrine  of  American  landscape,  or 
one  might  call  him  a high  priest  of 
American  landscape,  since  he  interprets 


it  so  admirably  in  his  painting,  teaching 
and  writings.  Like  Alexander  Harri- 
son. Birge  studied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  later  under 
Cabanel  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Carolus-Duran,  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger 
in  Paris,  after  which  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  painted  in  many  countries. 
He  founded  and  for  five  years  was  the 
head  instructor  of  the  Woodstock 
School  of  landscape  painting.  He  is 
particularly  happy  in  rendering  the 
mood  of  American  landscape  in  winter 
and  has  given  some  beautiful  interpre- 
tations of  metropolitan  sky-scrapers. 

The  September  number  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Journal  contains  a leading  article 
by  Charles  L.  Borgemeyer  on  Alexan- 
der Harrison,  and  the  October  number 
contains  an  equally  important  article  on 
Birge  Harrison.  Both  articles  are 
copiously  illustrated. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fully 
illustrated  article  on  the  two  brothers 
in  the  October  number  of  Academy 
Notes,  issued  by  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  and  Albright  Art  Gallery. 
The  volume  on  “Landscape  Painting,” 
of  which  Birge  Harrison  is  the  author, 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Museum,  where  it  is  available  for  read- 
ing purposes. 

SCE^LPTURE  BY  CONSTANTINE 
MEUNIER. 

From  February  20th  to  March  14th 
the  Museum  will  have  an  exhibition  of 
sculpture  in  which  the  people  should 
take  great  interest  and  pride.  It  is  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  late  Con- 
stantine Meunier,  imported  by  Miss 
Sage,  Director  of  the  Albright  Art  Gal- 
lery, for  exhibition  in  but  six  cities.  Al- 
ready it  is  being  heralded  by  the  Eastern 
publications  as  one  of  the  greatest  exhi- 
bitions of  sculpture  ever  in  America. 

Constantine  Meunier  was  a Belgian, 
who  went  into  the  forges,  the  mines, 
and  the  fields  and  depicted  the  strong 
physical  bodies  of  those  who  earn  their 
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bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  His 
work,  like  Millet’s,  was  austere  but  sin- 
cere and  simple.  For  a decade  of  years 
between  1870  and  1880  a cult  grew  up 
in  and  around  Brussells  which  was 
sternly  realistic,  and  which  was  largely 
influenced  by  Millet.  Of  this  Meunier 
was  the  outgrowth.  In  1880  Meunier 
settled  amid  the  factories  of  the  coal 
district,  and  here  he  found  the  success 
which  had  so  long  been  deferred.  He 
depicted  the  workmen,  naked  to  the 
waist,  busied  about  this  battlefield  of 
industry-,  and  the  life  story  of  the 
miners,  factor>'  hands  and  pit  workers 
are  told  by  no  one  so  well  as  Meunier. 

“He  makes  it  evident  that  the  com- 
parison of  Michelangelo  and  Millet  is 
no  empty  phrase.”  says  Meier  Graefe, 
in  summing  up  his  attainments. 


L? 

LEOX  B-VKST,  NOTED  RUSSI.XN  .\RTIST 

During  the  month  of  May  a collec- 
tion of  over  150  works  by  Leon 
Bakst,  the  noted  Russian  artist,  will  be 
shown  in  the  Main  Gallery.  This  collec- 
tion promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  brought  over  from  Europe 
this  year.  It  was  secured  through  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum  of 
New  York. 

Further  notice  of  this  important  col- 
lection will  be  given  in  the  Januarj' 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

All  in  all  it  is  to  be  an  important  year 
for  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  thanks 
to  the  active  preliminary-  work  and  to 
the  close  co-operation  with  other  insti- 
tutions. 


" HARMONY” 

By  Charles  \X"alter  Stetson.  In  the  Memorial  ELxhibidon  of  his  IX’orks 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  STETSON  MEMORIAL 
COLLECTION. 

During  the  month  of  October  a Me- 
morial Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  the 
late  Charles  M'alter  Stetson  are  being 
shown  in  the  Main  Gallery.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  display  covering  all 
periods  of  the  artist’s  activity  in  both 
oils  and  water-colors.  This  collection 
is  bringing  before  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive land  a resume  of  the  work  of  an 
American  artist  of  many  good  qualities. 

His  early  youth,  spent  without  the  pale 
of  the  centers  of  art  and  culture,  af- 
forded no  opportunity  for  rudimentary 
tra.ning,  but  that  there  was  an  inherent 
tendency'  is  eminently  rhanifest  in  his 
accom.plishment  without  the  help  of 
teachers. 

Depth  and  richness  of  coloring,  har- 
mony of  tone,  and  a good  sense  of  de- 
sign are  especially  noteworthy. 

Free  from  the  realistic  influences  of 
the  schools,  he  developed  poetic  and 
romantic  tendencies  quite  at  variance 
with  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His 
landscapes  and  figures  do  not  impress 
one  as  an  effort  to  make  a true  state- 
ment of  what  came  within  his  vision, 
but  his  romantic  interpretation  of  what 
the  thing  meant  to  him.  Poetry  and 
^ music  influenced  his  painting  to  a 
“ marked  degree.  In  several  of  his  can- 
vases his  desire  to  catch  movement  is 


manifest,  and  it  is  similar  in  kind  to 
movement  as  one  would  hear  it  ex- 
pressed by  a great  orchestra.  In 
“Pursuit;^  a running  cupid  followed  by 
female  figures  in  light  flowing  drapery, 
this  animation  is  perhaps  best  seen. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  decora- 
tive landscapes  with  figures  good  both 
in  color  and  design. 

He  has  interpreted  with  much  feeling 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  the  branches 
in  “October:’  In  “Summer  Joy”  there 
is  much  verve  in  the  dance  of  the 
nymphs. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  water-color  he 
has  shown  remarkable  familiarity  with 
the  medium  which  has  been  handled  in 
a broad  way  and  which  shows  even 
more  brilliancy  of  color  than  his  oils. 
Here  again  you  see  his  desire  to  arrest 
movement,  and  there  is  much  spirit  in 
the  galloping  horses  in  “Romantic  Land- 
scape.” Particularly  capricious  is  “The 
Salutation.”  No.  24.  which  has  variety 
of  color  and  good  tone. 

There  is  not  an  exact  rendering  of 
physical  things  in  his  pictures,  but  one 
feels  that  he  has  penetrated  into  his 
subjects  with  an  inquiring  mind,  and 
makes  us  understand  what  he  has  per- 
ceived. His  figures  and  landscapes  are 
more  like  creations  that  people  our 
dreams  when  we  dream  beautiful 
things. 


A CASH  BEQUEST. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  received 
through  the  will  of  Henry  A.  Harmon 
a bequest  of  $500.00  in  cash.  This 
money  was  paid  by  the  Detroit  Trust 
Company,  and  has  been  invested  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  used  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a work  of  art.  to  which 
will  be  attached  Mr.  Harmon’s  name. 


MUSEUM  NOTES. 

The  attendance  for  July  was  8540,  for 
August  12,941,  for  September  9495, 
which  is  a good  showing  considering 
that  during  the  summer  months  there 
are  no  special  activities  in  the  way  of 
lectures  and  exhibitions. 
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EDITORIALLY. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  record  of 
attendance  averaged  during  the  summer 
months  over  10,000  visitors  a month. 
This  record  shows  that  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  make  good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  them  by  the  Museum 
Two  things  must  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  at- 
tendance. One  is,  how  many  come,  and 
how  much  good  do  they  get  out  of  it? 
The  interest  in  the  Museum  should  be 
sustained  by  giving  pleasure  and  profit 


along  strictly  aesthetic  lines,  and  it  will 
be  the  aim  this  year  to  present  to  the 
people  of  Detroit  fine  exhibitions  and 
good  lectures  by  eminent  authorities. 
These  efforts  should  be  met  with  the 
proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

.\s  the  good  exhibitions  are  presented 
this  year,  provision  will  he  made  for 
those  who  desire  seriously  to  study 
them  by  giving  a list  of  authors  and 
references  which  may  be  read  on  the 
subject,  and  by  establishing  a better 
guide  service. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Adam 
Strohm,  City  Librarian,  who  cordially 
agreed  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible 
in  furnishing  the  bibliography  of  the 
artists  represented  in  the  forthcoming 
exhibitions. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  for  this 
Museum  some  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  the  year. 


Clique  and  clan  had  their  little  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  sundry 
and  diverous  clauses  of  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Bill  lately  signed  by  President 
Wilson,  but  all  agreed  on  one  clause  of 
that  bill,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  art.  Democrat,  Republican  and 
Bull  Moose  alike  realize  that  a tax  on 
art  is  a tax  on  education.  This  has  been 
the  concensus  of  opinion  for  many 
years,  and  the  introduction  of  an  ob- 
noxious amendment  in  the  Senate  was 
no  doubt  for  trading  purposes  only. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  clause 
aroused  so  much  public  indignation 
throughout  the  United  States.  And 
that  not  a single  defender,  so  far  as  can 
be  found,  came  to  the  defense  of  a duty 
on  art,  is  significant. 

Felicitations  are  in  order,  for  the  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  interested  in 
art  in  this  city  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan were  factors  in  getting  the  tariff 
on  art  removed. 
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“PURSUIT” 

By  Charles  AX’alter  Stetson.  In  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  his  ^X’orks. 


SCRIPPS  COLLECTION  OF  OLD 
MASTERS. 

That  the  James  E.  Scripps  collection 
of  Old  Masters  is  appreciated  was  evi- 
denced by  the  many  inquiries  for  them 
during  the  month  when  these  pictures 
were  being  renovated  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  improved  by  a much 
needed  cleaning  and  redecorating.  This 
collection  by  the  Old  Masters  is  one  of 
the  important  ones  in  this  country,  and 
considered  by  many  as  the  finest  housed 
in  the  Museum.  The  work  which  was 
done  on  the  pictures  this  summer  was 
not  an  attempt  at  so-called  “restora- 
tion.” but  the  paintings  were  simph'  put 
til  rough  the  sane  process  of  cleaning, 
sealed  up  from  the  dust,  and  rehung  in 
better  relation  to  each  other  wherever 
it  was  possible.  Added  radiance  was 
given  to  the  paintings  by  toning  down 


the  frames  in  harmony  with  the  low 
and  rich  tones  of  the  Old  Masters. 

This  collection  has  hung  in  the 
Museum  for  many  years,  where  many 
eminent  men  have  come  to  view  it,  and 
it  has  received  much  enthusiastic  praise. 

In  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
first  catalog,  published  in  1889,  one  must 
conclude  that  it  was  a very  happy  in- 
spiration that  Mr,  Scripps  had  in  enter- 
ing this  most  difficult  of  all  the  fields  of 
the  collectors.  Owing  to  his  foresight 
this  institution  was  provided  with  ex- 
amples of  nearly  all  the  early  schools 
before  other  wealthy  collectors  had 
turned  their  attention  to  this  field.  If 
one  were  to  look  at  it  from  other  than 
the  aesthetic  side,  it  has  proven  the 
most  lucrative  field  that  a collector 
could  have  entered.  Mr.  Scripps  was 
ahead  of  the  prevailing  rage  for  Old 
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Masters  by  thirty  years,  and  was  af- 
forded many  opportunities  to  buy  orig- 
inal works  which  cannot  be  had  today. 
He  undertook  his  task  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  his  work  would  n <t  im- 
mediately be  appreciated,  but  in  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  future  would 
recompense  its  wisdom  and  foresight. 
The  introduction  to  Mr.  Scripps’  first 
catalog  of  this  collection,  in  1889,  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  republished 
here.  It  follows : 

As  a journalist  it  had  been  my  lot, 
on  frequent  occasions,  to  urge  upon 
those  who  should  have  accumulated 
more  than  the  average  share  of  wealth, 
the  duty  and  wisdom  of  employing,  a 
part  at  least,  of  their  surplus  in  public 
benefactions.  As  my  own  circum- 
stances bettered,  it  was  impossible  with 
consistency  to  do  otherwise  than  follow 
my  precept  by  practical  example. 

The  most  promising  field  for  a public 
benefaction  seemed  to  be  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  art  institute,  which 
should  at  once  afford  elevated  amuse- 
ment to  the  people,  and  the  means  for 
an  education  in  art  for  those  who  would 
enter  upon  it  as  a profession.  This 
field  I long  since  marked  out  for  my- 
self, believing  it  would  prove  a useful 
one  and  one  that  might  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  aggrandizement  of  our 
beautiful  city. 

The  pride  I naturally  felt  in  Detroit, 
from  a thirty  years’  residence  in  it,  led 
me  to  anticipate  for  the  city,  also,  some 
special  fame  in  her  undeveloped  his- 
tory. It  was  plain  that  she  never  could 
hope  to  win,  like  New  York  or  Chicago, 
the  prestige  of  a great  commercial  me- 
tropolis. Boston  was  already  the  liter- 
ary center,  and  Cincinnati  was  asserting 
her  claims  to  first  place  as  the  musical. 
The  country  was  just  waking  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  and  as  yet 
the  place  where  their  temple  would  be 
set  up  was  an  open  problem.  Why 
might  not  Detroit  aspire  to  the  honor 


and  become  the  Florence  or  Munich  of 
this  continent?  A very  slight  impulse 
at  the  right  moment  might  forever  set- 
tle the  question  in  our  favor. 

Such  were  my  aspirations  for  our 
good  city  when,  in  1885,  through  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  others,  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  grounds  and  building  being 
provided  for  by  a popular  subscrip- 
tion, the  opportunity  appeared  for  car- 
rying out  my  long  cherished  plans,  and 
I at  once  set  about  forming  for  it  the 
nucleus  of  a collection  of  pictures.  My 
attention  was  directed  to  the  field  of 
the  old  masters  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

1.  From  having  for  some  years  been 
a collector  of  the  etched  and  engraved 
work  of  the  old  masters,  I possessed 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  field. 

2.  It  was  a field  which,  in  the  pre- 
vailing rage  for  modern  pictures,  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  any 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  Museum. 

3.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  it 
was  the  cities  which  possessed  the 
choicest  collections  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  past  that  were  the 
favored  resorts  of  artists  and  art  stu- 
dents. It  was  largely  by  the  study  of 
these  old  masters  that  great  modern 
painters  were  developed ; a collection  of 
their  works,  therefore  seemed  almost 
indispensable  if  Detroit  would  become 
a center  of  art  .education. 

4.  No  public  gallery  in  this  country 
had  as  yet  made  any  considerable  start 
in  acquiring  a collection  of  old  masters. 
A field  for  preeminence  was,  therefore, 
open  to  the  Detroit  Museum  in  that  di- 
rection, which  in  the  line  of  modern 
pictures  could  only  have  been  attained 
at  the  cost  of  a large  fortune. 

5.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
element  of  permanent  value  in  old  mas- 
ters which  modern  pictures  might  not 
possess,  an  opinion  which  was  strength- 
ened by  a private  letter  received  in 
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1^5  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Curtis  of 
New  York,  in  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurred : 

“I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that  there 
are  some  men  in  this  new  country  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  and  who  buy  them 
in  preference  to  the  productions  of  the 
modern  school.  At  present  the  fashion 
sets  toward  the  style  of  Diaz  and  Bou- 
guereau.  How  long  this  may  last  we 
cannot  tell.  He  would  be  a bold  man 
who  should  undertake  to  prophesy  what 
will  be  the  status  of  these  men  a hun- 
dred years  hence.  But  Murillo  and 
Claude  have  lasted  two  centuries  with 
increasing  fame.  We  may  safely  trust, 


therefore,  that  they  will  continue  to 
shine  far  into  the  future.” 

6.  Every  year  old  pictures  are  be- 
coming scarcer  in  the  market,  and  every 
year  that  the  beginning  of  our  collec- 
tion was  postponed  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment. 

With  these  convictions  I began  work 
on  this  nucleus  for  a collection  (for  it 
can  really  only  be  considered  a begin- 
ning of  what  Detroit  in  a few  years 
may  possess),  and  for  the  past  two 
years  have  made  it  almost  my  sole  oc- 
cupation. I have  in  that  time  visited 
and  studied  over  forty  of  the  principal 
picture  galleries  of  Europe,  have  probed 
the  various  markets  and  have  expended 


PORTRAIT 

By  Charles  Walter  Stetson.  In  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  his  Works. 
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between  $75,000  and  $80,000  in  pur- 
chases. 

This  labor  and  expenditure  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  my  work  will  probably  not  imme- 
diately be  appreciated,  but  in  the  full- 
est confidence  that  the  future  will  rec- 
ognize its  wisdom  and  foresight. 

In  forming  this  collection  the  usual 
collectors’  plan  has  been  pursued,  of  se- 
curing first  the  more  readily  attainable 
works,  instead  of  seeking  for  master- 
pieces and  rarities.  Such  will  naturally 
come  in  time.  Meanwhile  I have  sought 
• mainly  for  good  examples  of  the  works 
of  masters  of  the  second  rank,  and  such 
as  are  comparatively  plentiful  in  the 
market.  Of  this  class  are  many  of  the 
Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century,  pic- 
tures by  whom  constitute  nearly  half 
this  collection.  But  these  I have  hap- 
pily been  able  to  supplement  by  a few 
truly  great  works. 

My  earlier  purchases  were  turned 
over  to  the  Museum  of  Art  as  fast  as 
secured,  but  for  reasons  which  the 
trustees  approved,  the  remainder  have 
been  imported  in  my  own  name.  In 
one  or  two  instances  there  are  works  in 
the  collection  hardly  worth}'  of  a place 
in  a public  gallery.  The  verdict  of 
critics  may  enlarge  the  number.  I should 
be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  foisting  a 
single  worthless  picture  on  the  Mu- 
seum. and  to  guard  against  this  I sub- 
mitted recently  the  following  letter  to 
the  acting  president  of  the  institution : 
“Hon.  James  McMillan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

“Dear  Sir : 

“As  you  are  aware,  I have  spent  the 
principal  portion  of  my  time  for  two 
years  past,  and  some  $75,000  or  $80,000 
in  cash,  in  forming  a collection  of  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  city  of  Detroit  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Museum  of  Art.  The 
works  are  now  on  their  way  to  this 
city.  They  number  about  80  pieces  in 


all,  some  very  valuable,  others  of  trif- 
ling worth.  From  the  whole  I think  as 
many  as  fifty  works  could  be  selected 
which  would  be  of  permanent  value  to 
the  Museum. 

I propose  that  the  trustees  give  me 
the  use  of  the  gallery  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  collection,  during  the  course  of 
which  exhibition  the  trustees,  through 
any  committee  or  other  agency  they  may 
determine  upon,  shall  with  care  and  de- 
liberation proceed  to  select  the  best  fifty 
— if  they  shall  find  so  many  that  are 
desirable — when  I will  make  formal 
conveyance  of  the  same  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

My  purpose  in  limiting  the  number  is 
to  guard  against  the  walls  of  the  Mus- 
eum being  cumbered  with  anything 
which  later  on  may  become  undesirable 
property,  and  as  I am  importing  the 
pictures  in  my  own  name,  in  order  that 
the  cullings,  or  those  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  little  or  no  value,  may  be 
left  on  my  hands,  without  embarrass- 
ment to  any  one. 

James  E.  Scripps. 

My  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
trustees,  the  pictures  have  been  hung, 
and  the  catalog  is  herewith  submitted. 
In  so  small  a collection  classification 
by  schools  appeared  inadvisable,  so 
something  like  a chronological  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted,  as  well  in  the 
hanging  as  in  the  cataloging,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  and  students 
an  alphabetical  index  of  artists  is  ap- 
pended to  the  catalogue. 

When  the  selections  shall  have  b^n 
made  and  the  pictures  formally  turned 
over,  it  is  my  hope  that  some  one  will 
come  forward  and  take  up  the  work 
where  I leave  it,  and  pursue  it  with  all 
the  interest,  devotion  and  confidence 
that  I have  been  able  to  bring  into  its 
inception. 

J.  E.  S. 

Detroit.  October.  1889. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 

The  Library  on  the  third  floor  con- 
tains many  good  working  volumes 
along  the  lines  of  art  endeavor.  A 
Librarian  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
make  these  books  available  to  the  vis- 
itors who  care  to  read  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  study  clubs  who  care  to 
make  any  research  along  special  lines. 
No  books  are  permitted  to  be  with- 
drawn as  the  library  contains  but  one 
copy  of  each  publication,  but  a reading 
room  is  provided  for  those  who  wish 
to  read  or  make  notes.  In  addition  to 
the  many  books  on  art  the  following 
current  publications  are  on  file  for  the 
use  of  readers : 

The  International  Studio. 

Arts  a.nd  Progress. 

American  Art  News. 

Art  In  America. 

National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  Print  Collectors’  Quarterly. 

Fine  Arts  Journal. 

Lotus  Magazine. 

Aesthetics. 

Academy  Notes. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

Bulletins  of  : 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Metropolitan  Museum. 

Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Toledo  Museum  News. 

Worcester  Art  Museum. 

IMPORTANT  VOLUMES  GIVEN. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  A.t  has 
presented  to  our  Library  a catalogue 
DeLuxe  of  a loan  exhibition  of  Paint- 
ings by  Old  Dutch  Masters,  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion in  1909.  The  author  is  Wilhelm  R. 
Valentiner,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts. 

The  book  is  a masterpiece  of  the 
printers’  and  binders’  art.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  plates  par  excel- 
lence of  the  paintings  which  were 
shown  at  that  time,  and  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  acknowledges  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  for  this  handsome  gift. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Wilby  recently  presented  to 
the  Museum,  “The  Etcher’s  Handbook,” 
by  P.  G.  Hammerton;  “Etching  and 
Etchers,”  by  P.  G.  Hammerton,  and  “A 
Treatise  on  Etching,”  by  Lalanne,  all  of 
which  are  very  valuable  reference  works 
on  a subject  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come more  important  as  the  years  go 
by. 


SUNDAY  LECTURES. 

The  Sunday  lectures  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  in  some  form,  but  , 
owing  to  the  absence  from  the  city  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Lecture 
Committee,  the  schedule  has  not  been 
fully  determined.  A course  of  lectures 
by  men  of  authority  on  art  subjects  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  contemplates  lectures 
on  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture. the  Arts  of  Illustration,  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  City  Planning,  by 
workers  in  these  professions.  They  will 
begin  in  November  and  those  interested 
should  watch  the  daily  press  for  an 
announcement  of  them.  The  courses 
will  include  University  Extension  lec- 
tures by  Professors  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  among  them  Prof.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey  of  the  Department  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature;  Theodore  W. 
Koch.  Librarian  of  the  University,  and 
Prof.  J.  R.  Allan,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Turkey,  where  he  spent  two  years 
directing  the  work  of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  Roberts  College.  He 
was  present  in  Constantinople  during 
the  entire  Turkish-Bulgarian  trouble. 

There  will  also  be  a course  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  lectures  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  the 
first  three  Friday  evenings  in  Novem- 
ber. These  lectures  will  be  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views,  and  will  be  by 
interesting  and  authoritative  speakers. 
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EXHIBITION’  SCHEDULE. 

January.  l.^^t  to  28th — Paintings  by  Contemporary  Spanish  Artists. 

4th  to  31st — Paintings  by  Alexander  Harrison  and  Birge  Harrison. 

February.  1st  to  15th — Paintings  by  Walter  Gay. 

First  two  weeks — Loan  Exhibition. 

16th  to  March  1st — Michigan  State  Federation  Exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can Art. 

20th  to  March  14th — Sculpture  by  Constantine  Meunier. 

March.  1st  to  15th — A group  of  Modern  Painters. 

15th  to  30th — Paintings  by  Aston  Knight. 

April.  1st  to  30th — Some  Boston  Women  Painters. 

1st  to  30th — Chicago  Society  of  Etchers. 

May.  4th  to  June  1st — Original  works  by  Leon  Bakst,  the  Russian  artist. 


LECTURE  SCHEDULE. 

January  25.  3:00  P.  M. — Lecture  on  the  Operas,  “Sampson  and  Delilah”  and  “La 
Gioconda,”  by  X’.  J.  Corry,  illustrated  with  \'ictor  Records  by  the 
stars  who  have  appeared  in  these  operas. 

February  1.  3:00  P.  M. — Lectures  on  the  Operas,  “Secret  of  Suzanne”  and 
“Othello,”  by  X.  J.  Corr\,  illustrated  with  Victor  Records  of  the  stars 
who  have  appeared  in  these  operas. 

February  8.  3:00  P.  M. — Lecture,  “The  Art  of  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg,” 
by  Sidney  Dickinson,  M.  A. 


The  Sunday  lectures  will  be  continued  throughout  the  season.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  a list  of  all  the  subjects  and  speakers  at  this  time  but  they  will  be  announced 
each  week  in  the  daily  press. 


Febniarv'20.  8:00  P.  M. — “Journeys  of  a Xaturalist  in  South  America”  (Illus- 
trated), by  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Science. 

March  7.  “The  Art  of  Reading  the  X’ewspaper,”  by  Fred  X’.  Scott,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  L’niversity  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 

SOCIETY  OF  .\RTS  AND  CRAFTS  LECTURES. 


March  14.  8:00  P.  M. — “Design  in  .American  Landscape  Architecture  as  Shown 
in  -American  Gardens,”  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller  of  the  L’niversity  of 
Illinois.  (Illustrated.) 

March  23.  8:00  P.  M. — “The  City,”  by  Mr.  Huger  Elliott  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  (Illustrated.) 

March  24.  8:00  P.  M. — “.Architecture  and  the  .Allied  .Arts,”  by  Mr.  Huger  Elliott 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  (Illustrated.) 


There  will  be  other  attractions  not  now  definitely  arranged  which  will  be  an- 
nounced through  the  public  press.  .All  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  Museum  are  free, 
and  the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

SPAXISII  PAINTINGS. 

SPANISH  EXHIBITION  CLOSES 
JANUARY  28th. 


The  exhibition  o£  Contemporary 
Spanish  Paintings  hanging  in  the  Main 
Galler>’  and  the  two  East  Galleries  is 
attracting  a great  deal  of  attention. 
That  it  is  a certain  definite  manifesta- 
tion of  the  art  world  is  apparent  imme- 
diately when  one  gets  into  the  collection. 
In  the  Main  Gallery  there  are  scintilla- 
tions which  seem  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
all  visitors,  chief  of  which  is  “The  Two 
Sisters,  \'alencia,”  by  Sorolla,  with  its 
wonderful  momentary  impression  of 
sunlight.  Enrique  Simonet’s  “Plucking 
the  Turkey,”  expressive  of  the  sunlight 
of  that  glorious  Mediterranean  Penin- 
sula, seems  also  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  It  is  rendered  with  more  care, 
but  loses  in  spontaneity  what  Sorolla 
gets  in  his  impression  of  the  moment. 

A quiet  picture  in  tone  and  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  sincere  in  exe- 
cution is  “The  Hermit,”  by  Zuloaga, 
kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  C.  \V.  Kraushaar, 
of  New  York  City.  One  feels  that  this 
picture  is  a typical  Spanish  interpreta- 
tion. There  is  something  in  it  which 
takes  one  back  to  the  middle  ages,  un- 
touched by  the  modem  spirit.  It  some- 
how suggests  the  country*.  More  than 
any  other  picture  in  the  room,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  nation’s  voice  speaking. 

An  excellent  painter  is  Eduardo  Chi- 
charro,  whose  four  pictures  are  exceed- 
ingly modem  in  their  technical  methods. 
His  canvasses  show  a fine  sense  of  de- 
sign, his  color  is  brilliant,  and  the  mod- 
eling of  his  figures  is  pre-eminentlv 
good. 

There  are  two  little  sketches  in  this 
room  by  Roberto  Domingo  which  for 
craftsmanship  are  hardly  to  be  excelled 
by  anything  in  the  room,  and  I mention 
them,  for  among  pictures  of  such  mag- 
nitude they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 


For  conscientious  execution,  Manuel 
Benedito’s  “The  Baptism”  is  one  of  the 
strongest  things  in  this  Galler\'.  The 
artist  has  a keen  sense  of  what  is  fine 
both  in  design  and  color. 

The  pictures  do  not  all  come  from 
the  last  decade,  but  cover  a period  of 
the  last  thirty  years;  hence,  if  there  are 
some  whose  tendencies  and  subjects  do 
not  interest  us  we  must  still  remember 
that  the  collection  would  not  be  repre- 
sentative without  these  tendencies. 

Landscape  painting  as  such  is  notice- 
ably lacking.  The  Spanish  artist  has 
not  awakened  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
but  looks  to  the  church,  the  color  at  the 
bull  fight  or  the  movement  and  customs 
of  the  people  for  his  subjects. 

But  how  well  they  have  studied  the 
human  figure  and  face  is  shown  in  Mez- 
quita’s  “My  Friends.”  This  enormous 
canvas  lives  and  breathes  with  a group 
of  individuals,  varied  in  their  person- 
alities, put  there  by  an  artist  of  aston- 
ishingly keen  perceptions.  This  picture 
is  equally  interesting  as  an  artistic  per- 
formance and  from  a standpoint  of 
subject. 

Among  the  workers  of  the  eighties 
is  Jose  Villegas,  Director  of  the  Prado 
Museum  at  Madrid,  whose  “Basket 
Makers  of  Seville”  at  once  excites  ad- 
miration as  an  accomplishment  in  pig- 
ment. 

Stepping  into  the  East  Galleries,  one 
is  confronted  by  the  extremely  modern 
manifestations  in  Spanish  art  as  ren- 
dered by  the  brothers  Zubiaurre,  Val- 
entin and  Ramon.  Their  pictures  are 
unusual,  yet  wonderfully  attractive.  The 
coloring  is  peculiar.  The  modeling  of 
the  faces  is  quite  different  from  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  standards  of  the  past,  things 
seem  to  be  out  of  drawing  at  times ; 
they  give  a wonderful  sense  of  textyre 
and  have  a fascination  for  the  visitor 
which  makes  him  want  to  go  back  and 
study  them  over  and  over  again. 
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THE  HERMIT 


In  the  Sf'antsh  Exhibition 

The  collection  was  brought  together 
by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Coe,  a teacher  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  who  visited 
Madrid  to  study  with  the  well-known 
Sorolla,  and  in  making  up  the  collection 
she  had  the  co-operation  not  only  of 
Sorolla  but  of  Senor  Don  Manuel  B. 
Cossio,  the  author  of  “El  Greco,”  of 
Senor  Don  Jose  Castillejo  y Duarte, 
and  of  Senor  Don  Jose  Garnelo  y Alda. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Senor  Don 
Natalio  Rivas,  El  Subsecretario  de  In- 
struccion  Publica  y Bellas  Artes,  a large 
room  in  the  Palacio  de  Exposiciones 
was  placed  at  her  service  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  pictures. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  this 
year  tried  to  bring  a series  of  exhibi 


Ignacio  Zuloaga 

tions  of  the  highest  import  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit,  and  it  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  present  this  collection  ol 
Contemporary  European  Art. 

The  student  of  art  will  be  able 
through  this  collection  to  grasp  the  mo- 
tives, the  aspirations,  the  ideals  of  the 
art  of  Spain,  all  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  artists  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  characteristic  examples  of 
modern  Spanish  art  here  presented  are 
the  expression  of  a nation’s  voice,  of 
its  customs  and  habits,  its  poetry  and 
its  sunlight,  and  while  it  by  no  means 
e.xhausts  the  artistic  expression  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  it  gives  one  an  in- 
sight into  the  fundamental  principals 
and  technical  development  of  present- 
day  Spanish  art. 
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The  exhibition  will  close  on  Januar>- 
28th,  and  while  those  who  view  it  will 
not  find  eveixthing  to  their  liking,  the\ 
will  be  convinced  after  a thorough  re- 
view that  the  collection  is  what  it  was 
intended  to  be — representative  of  the 
modern  art  of  Spain. 


PAINTINGS  BY  MR.  BIRGE  HARRISON 
AND  MR.  ALEXANDER  HARRISON. 


HARRISON  EXHIBITION  CLOSES 
JANUARY  30th. 


The  collection  of  paintings  by  Birge 
Harrison  and  Alexander  Harrison, 
which  opened  in  the  Museum  on  Jan- 
uary 5th  and  will  continue  on  view  until 
Januarv-  30th,  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
greatest  interest  because  it  is  not  only 
comparative,  showing  the  growth  of 
two  brothers  entering  the  same  profes- 
sion, whose  ages  differ  by  scarcely  two 
years,  but  is  also  retrospective,  embrac- 
ing pictures  from  their  earliest  to  their 
highest  state  of  development. 

The  collections  have  been  hung  in 
adjoining  galleries,  where  the  aims  and 
accomplishments  of  each  painter  may 
be  studied. 

One  enters  first  the  two  galleries  con- 
taining the  paintings  of  Birge  Harri- 
son, some  fifty  in  number,  all  of  them 
American  landscape  views  in  which  a 
variety  of  pleasant  moods  is  depicted. 
Birge  Harrison  has  a definite  aim,  which 
is  to  render  the  feeling,  light  and  at- 
mospheric changes  with  which  the  na- 
ture about  him  is  constantly  being  re- 
dressed. His  aim  is  to  paint  the  soul 
of  a landscape.  To  use  his  own  words, 
taken  from  “Landscape  Painting,”  pub- 
lished by  Scribner’s  Sons : 

“For  any  landscape  has  a soul  as  well 
as  a body.  Its  body  is  our  great  rock- 
ribbed  mother  earth,  with  her  endless 
expanse  of  fields  and  hills,  of  rivers  and 
surging  seas.  Its  soul  is  the  spirit  of 
light — of  sunlight,  of  starlight — which 


plays  ceaselessly  across  the  face  of  the 
landscape,  veiling  it  at  night  in  mys- 
tery- and  shadow,  painting  it  at  da\sTi 
with  the  colors  of  the  pearl-shell,  and 
bathing  it  at  mid-day  in  a luminous 
glory.  To  this  and  to  the  ambient  and 
all-enveloping  atmosphere,  with  its 
clouds  and  its  mists,  its  rain  and  its 
veiling  haze,  are  due  the  infinite  and 
ever  lasting  shifting  moods  of  nature. 
He  who  paints  the  body  alone  may  be 
an  excellent  craftsman,  but  the  true  art- 
ist is  he  who  paints  the  beautiful  body 
informed  and  irradiated  by  the  still 
more  lovely  and  fascinating  spirit — he 
who  renders  the  mood.” 

Detroiters  have  seen  the  work  of 
Birge  Harrison  before.  His  “Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twilght”  is  one  of  the  fine 
American  things  in  the  permanent  col- 
lection. But  this  collection  is  more 
comprehensive  than  any  heretofore 
seen.  He  has  secured  from  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  the  City  Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  many  private  collections, 
the  incomparable  examples  of  his  work 
of  past  years. 

He  delights  in  seer  winter  seen  under 
the  caressing  atmosphere  of  twilight, 
and  his  study  of  the  snow  has  taken 
him  to  Quebec,  where  he  has  painted 
wonderfully  realistic  yet  beautiful  win- 
ter views. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about 
Birge  Harrison’s  landscapes  is  that  he 
gives  us  beautiful  views.  He  does  not 
believe  in  perpetuating  the  ugly  fea- 
tures of  nature.  He  realizes  that  nature 
is  not  art,  but  that  it  is  merely  a range 
of  subject  and  color  from  which  the 
artist  picks  and  chooses  the  notes  for 
his  interpretation. 

Not  the  least  attractive  of  Birge  Har- 
rison’s subjects  are  his  street  scenes  in 
the  great  metropolis  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  painted  the  “Flat  Iron  Building 
After  Rain,”  and  the  “Flat  Iron  Build- 
ing in  a Blizzard,”  and  “Fifth  Avenue 
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In  the  Spanish  Exhibition 


CAROLIXITA 

Jose  Maria  Lopez  Mezquita 


at  Twilight,”  and  while  few  of  us  have 
been  educated  to  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  beautiful  in  a sky-scraper, 
Birge  Harrison  has  shown  us  that  there 
is  much.  He  has  shown  us  that  an  all- 
wise Providence  sets  beautiful  visions 
before  the  city  man  as  well  as  his  coun- 
try cousin,  if  he  only  has  the  eye  to  see 
them.  In  his  book  on  landscape  paint- 
ing he  says: 

“If  we  look  always  for  beauty,  we 


shall  come  at  last  to  find  it  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  and  under  many 
strange  garbs.” 

Leaving  the  Birge  Harrison  Galleries 
and  stepping  into  the  large  room  where 
nearly  100  pictures  of  Alexander  Harri- 
son are  hanging,-  one  may  see  at  once 
that  the  two  brothers  are  unlike  in 
their  subject,  aims  and  technicals  meth- 
ods. Alexander  Harrison  has  lived  in 
and  about  Paris,  and  has  been  an  ar- 
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dent  exponent  of  the  “plein  air”  school 
of  France,  which  movement,  established 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Parisian 
capital,  found  in  him  not  only  a fol- 
lower but  a leader.  Instead  of  painting 
his  models  in  the  studio,  with  the  pre- 
vailing somber  palette,  he  took  them  out 
into  the  open  where  there  was  color 
and  light  in  abundance. 

The  most  imposing  of  his  pictures  is 
“In  Arcadia,”  a prize  canvas  from  the 
Luxembourg  in  Paris,  showing  several 
nude  figures  in  a woodland  through 
which  the  sunlight  filters. 

But  if  one  were  to  choose  the  spe- 
cialty of  Alexander  Harrison,  they 
would  select  marine  painting,  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  marines 
in  this  collection  indicate  that  he  has 
given  much  careful  study  and  has  a 
tendency  toward  the  observation  of  old 
ocean. 

Alexander,  unlike  Birge,  has  not  the 
fixed  purpose  toward  which  he  moves 
with  precision,  but  has  tried  his  hand 
at  many  things.  He  has  experimented 
with  a multitude  of  subjects,  and  he 
has  had  interesting  hours,  no  doubt, 
working  out  certain  color  schemes,  but 
in  this  scattering  of  his  talent  in  sev- 
eral direction  he  has  always  worked 
conscientiously  and,  in  most  cases,  con- 
vincingly. Like  Birge  Harrison,  he  sub- 
serves his  technical  methods  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  In  none  of  them  does  one 
feel  that  technique  is  setting  up  shop 
for  itself. 

One  leaves  the  Harrison  collection 
feeling  that  the  time  is  just  ripe  for  a 
retrospective  exhibition  of  this  char- 
acter ; that  these  two  painters  have 
brought  their  work  to  its  highest  period 
of  accomplishment  and  the  successive 
steps  by  which  they  have  climbed  is  of 
great  educational  value  to  the  student. 


THE  PICTURE  FUND. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  invite  subscriptions  to  the  “De- 


troit Museum  of  Art  Picture  Fund”  for 

1914. 

The  Picture  Fund  is  the  only  means 
the  Museum  has  for  acquiring  works  of 
art,  other  than  by  gifts  and  bequests. 

During  the  past  years  the  following 
splendid  examples  of  American  art  have 
been  added  to  the  permanent  collection 
through  this  fund : 

“Before  Sunrise,  June,”  D.  W.  Tryon; 
“The  Refectory  of  San  Damiano, 
Assisi,”  Julius  Rolshoven;  “Unfolding 
Buds,”  Willard  L.  Metcalf;  “The  Reci- 
tation,” Thomas  W.  Dewing;  “Autumn,” 
J.  Francis  Murphy;  and  this  year  we 
hope  to  make  an  equally  important  pur- 
chase. 

Subscribers  to  this  fund  will  receive 
gratis  a copy  of  each  catalogue,  bulle- 
tin, report  or  other  publication  issued 
by  the  Aluseum,  and  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Museum’s  activities 
through  mail  notices  of  lectures,  recep- 
tions, exhibitions,  etc. 

The  “Picture  Fund”  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  Detroiters  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  side  of  this  city,  and  the  will- 
ingness with  which  the  present  sub- 
scribers have  contributed  without  any 
organized  effort  leads  one  to  believe 
that  with  proper  organization  and  co- 
operation the  list  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  imperative  that  the 
Museum  have  a fund  sufficient  to  buy 
an  adequate  representation  of  contem- 
porary American  art,  in  which  our 
Museum  is  sadly  lacking.  The  pictures 
already  purchased  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  important  collection,  but  the  crying 
need  is  for  ample  funds  for  making  pur- 
chases of  the  good  works  which  are  now 
being  eagerly  sought  for  by  discrim- 
inating collectors,  and  which  this 
Museum  will  eventually  have  to  buy  at 
a greatly  increased  cost,  unless  it  can 
secure  funds  sufficient  to  buy  directly 
from  the  artist  as  he  reaches  the  height 
of  his  power. 
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WOODSTOCK  MEADOWS  IX  WINTER— BIRGE  HARRISON 


In  the  Harrison  Exhibition. 


(Lent  by  the  Toledo  Museam  of  Art) 


SCULPTURE  BY  CONSTANTINE 
MEUNIER. 

From  February  20th  to  March  14th 
the  Museum  will  have  an  exhibition  of 
sculpture  in  which  the  people  should 
take  great  interest  and  pride.  It  is  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Constantine  Meunier,  imported  by  Miss 
Sage,  Director  of  the  .\lbright  Art  Cal- 
ler), for  e.xhibition  in  but  si.x  cities.  The 
Outlook,  Harper’s  Weekly  and  other 
important  publications  are  heralding  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of 
sculpture  ever  in  America. 


Constantine  Meunier  was  a Belgian, 
who  went  into  the  forges,  the  mines, 
and  the  fields  and  depicted  the  strong 
physical  bodies  of  those  who  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  His 
work,  like  Millet’s,  was  austere  but  sin- 
cere and  simple.  For  a decade  of  years 
between  1870  and  1880  a cult  grew  up 
in  and  around  Brussells  which  was 
sternly  realistic,  and  which  was  largely 
influenced  by  Millet.  Of  this  Meunier 
was  the  outgrowth.  In  1880  Meunier 
settled  amid  the  factories  of  the  coal 
district,  and  here  he  found  the  success 
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which  had  so  long  been  deferred.  He 
depicted  the  workmen,  naked  to  the 
waist,  busied  about  this  battlefield  of 
industr}',  and  the  life  ston,'  of  the 
miners,  factory  hands  and  pit  workers 
are  told  by  no  one  so  well  as  Meunier. 

“He  makes  it  evident  that  the  com- 
parison of  Michelangelo  and  Millet  is 
no  empty  phrase,”  says  Meier  Graefe, 
in  summing  up  his  attainments. 


LIST  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  AND  ARTI- 
CLES IN  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  ON 
CONSTANTIN  MEUNIER. 

Brinton,  Christian — Constantin  Meunier. 
1913.  R730,  M56B  (Special  exhibition 
catalogue  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art.) 

Champlin,  J.  D.  ed. — Cyclopedia  of 
Painters  and  Paintings,  v.  3,  p.  252. 
R703  C4,  V.  3.  (Brief  note.) 

Macfall,  Haldane — Histor>-  of  Painting, 
1911.  V.  8,  p.  106.  R750  M16hv.  8. 

(Brief  note.) 

Muther,  Richard — History  of  Modern 
Painting.  1907.  v.  4,  p.  50-53. 
R750  M9b  V.  4. 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 

Century,  April,  1906. — v.  49,  p.  845-855. 
Sculptor  of  the  Laborer,  by  Christian 
Brinton. 

Craftsman,  Julr,  1905. — v.  8,  p.  441-445. 
Constantin  Meunier,  a Sculptor  of  the 
People,  by  Samuel  Howe. 

Craftsman,  Tan.,  1914. — v.  25,  p.  315-323. 
Constantin  Meunier;  the  Belgian 
sculptor  who  has  immortalized  mod- 
em labor  conditions  in  his  art. 

Current  Literature,  Sept.,  1905. — v.  39, 
p.  271-274.  Proletarian  art  of  Con- 
stantin Meunier. 

Current  Literature,  Sept.,  1906. — v.  41,  p. 
283-285.  Heroic  side  of  Meunier’s 
art. 


International  Studio,  August,  1897. — 
V.  2,  p.  75-86.  Constantin  Meunier: 
the  Artist  of  the  Flemish  Collieries,  by 
\V.  S.  Sparrow. 

International  Studio,  March,  1903. — v. 
19,  p.  58-59.  (Notes  on  an  exhibit  of 
the  Artists’  Club  of  Bmssels.) 

International  Studio,  July,  1905. — v.  26, 
p.  3-12.  A Great  Belgian  Sculptor: 
Constantin  Meunier,  by  Fernand 
Khnoff. 

International  Studio,  August,  1906. — 
V.  29,  p.  83-84.  (Notes  on  a Meunier 
exhibition  in  Berlin.) 

International  Studio,  Tan.,  1914. — v.  51, 
p.  CXLIX-CLVII.  Constantin  Meu- 
nier's  Message  to  America,  b}-  Chris- 
tian Brinton. 

Magazine  of  Art.  1909.  v.  26.  p.  496-503. 
Constantine  Meunier.  Painter  and 
Sculptor,  by  Emilie  \'erhaeren. 

Outlook,  Tan.  3,  1914. — v.  106,  p.  10. 
(Editorial.) 

Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1906. — v.  33, 
p.  499-500.  The  artist  who  exalts 
labor. 


LEON  BAKST. 

From  May  4th  to  Tune  1st  will  be 
shown  in  the  Main  Galleiy  over  150 
works  by  Leon  Bakst,  the  noted  Russian 
artist. 

This  collection  brought  over  from 
Europe  by  Mr.  Martin  Bimbaum  of 
New  York,  and  through  whose  co-oper- 
ation it  is  secured,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  that  has  been  im- 
ported this  year.  It  has  created  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  New  York  and  other 
places  where  it  has  been  shown  so  far, 
and  those  wishing  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  nature  of  the  collection 
may  look  up  the  following  references 
in  the  Public  Library': 
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THE  FL.\T-IROX  AFTER  RAI.X— BIRGE  HARRISON 
In  the  Harrison  Exhibition. 


LIST  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  AND  ARTI- 
CLES IN  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
ON  LEON  BAKST. 

Current  Opinion — Nov.,  1913,  v.  55,  p. 
350-352.  Leon  Bakst  and  the  Renais- 
sance of  Color. 

Fortnightly  Review — Dec.,  1912,  v.  98, 
p.  1083-1091.  Stage  Decoration,  by  C. 
Ricketts.  (Part  of  this  article  is  on 


( Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum.  St.  Louis) 

Leon  Bakst’s  talent.) 

Harper’s  Bazar — Jan.,  1914,  v.  49,  p.  56- 
57.  Leon  Bakst.  (“The  most  quoted 
authority  of  today  on  color  and  de- 
sign.’’) 

International  Studio — Nov.,  1913,  v.  51, 
p.  3-6.  Leon  Bakst’s  Designs  for 
Scenery  and  Costume,  by  G.  C. 
Siordet. 
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XIXOX 

In  the  St'anish  Exhibition 


AXD  LEOXELLA 

Anselmo  ^Miguel  Xieto 
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REVIEW  OF  RECEXT 
EXHIBITIOXS. 

PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  INNESS. 

During  the  month  of  X"ovember,  the 
people  of  Detroit  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  adequately,  one  of  the  foremost 
“geniuses”  of  American  art,  George 
Inness,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
George  H.  Ainslie,  who  loaned  for  ex- 
hibition here,  a collection  of  thirty-two 
oils  and  forty  water  colors,  practically 
all  that  the  artist  ever  painted  in  the  lat- 
ter medium.  And  again  they  had  it 
clearly  demonstrated  to  them  that 
“genius”  is  largely  made  up  of  hard 
work.  George  Inness  had  a normal  be- 
ginning, and  he  climbed  to  the  heights 
marked  by  his  ambition  after  painstak- 
ing and  often  painful  application. 


The  individual  Inness  canvasses 
shown  here  were  not  equally  desirable 
as  works  of  art,  but  they  all  performed 
their  function  in  giving  people  an  idea 
of  the  artist’s  accomplishment  through 
the  period  of  years  in  which  he  lived. 
As  a chronological  representation  it  was 
an  excellent  collection. 

In  the  early  examples,  the  artist’s 
photographic  fidelity  to  the  landscape  be- 
fore him  shows  him  to  have  been  a con- 
scientious student,  copying  as  clearly  as 
he  could  that  which  came  under  his 
scrutiny.  An  artist  in  his  early  student 
days  must  pass  through  this  period  of 
close  fidelity  to  facts  in  order  to  develop 
a technical  ability  and  a knowledge  of 
anatomy,  before  he  can  allow  himself 
freedom  to  investigate  the  realms  of  his 
individual  leanings;  otherwise  he  might 
be  a man  of  splendid  vision  but  would 
be  unable  to  render  the  things  which  he 
saw. 

So  not  unlike  other  mortals,  we  find 
George  Inness’  earh"  renderings  very 
orderly,  in  which  he  tries  to  give  a true 
statement  of  the  trees,  rocks  and  minutia 
of  landscape.  But  following  down 
through  the  years,  we  see  an  ever 
broadening  vision  until  in  his  later 
period  he  has  grasped  the  essential  mood 
of  the  landscape ; he  sees  more  and 
more  the  beauty  of  the  changing  mantles 
in  which  it  is  clothed  ; in  a word,  he  has 
grasped  and  wrested  from  the  landscape 
before  him  the  very  soul  of  X^ature,  and 
placed  it  on  his  canvasses — sometimes 
by  the  most  tortuous  labor  as  some  of 
his  pictures  show. 

X^ot  all  the  pictures  in  the  Ainslie 
collection  found  equal  favor  in  the  eye 
of  the  picture  lover,  but  as  an  epitome 
of  the  man’s  work  they  could  not  have 
been  chosen  to  better  advantage.  Some 
of  them  with  their  complicated  technique 
show  the  artist  in  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
esting e.xperiment  in  which  he  falls 
short  of  the  desired  attainment,  but 
sprinkled  in  with  these  were  others 
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showing  great  spontaniety,  in  which  the 
artist’s  eye  and  hand  worked  in  splen- 
did harmony,  and  these  finished  per- 
formances must  have  repaid  the  artist 
in  the  coin  of  satisfaction. 

George  Inness’  greatness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  blazed  the  way  for  our 
present  day  landscape  school.  He 
stopped  painting  nature  anatomically 
correct  in  all  its  details,  and  investi- 
gated the  ever  changing  light  and  at- 
mospheric envelope  which  come  over  it 
and  clothe  it  in  beaut\-.  He  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  material  at  hand, 
and  instead  of  following  the  trail 
marked  out  by  his  predecessors  he  cut 
for  himself  a new  path,  studying  con- 
stantly, and  endeavoring  to  give  his  im- 
pressions of  Nature  in  his  own  way. 
Incidentally  he  solved  by  instinct  in 
which  he  had  an  abiding  faith,  some  of 
the  same  problems  which  a later  group 
of  painters  were  to  solve  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Ainslie  did  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Detroit  a real  service  in  loaning  his  col- 
lection of  Inness’, — the  only  one  now 
available, — and  the  people  of  this  city 
showed  their  appreciation  in  the  attend- 
ance during  the  month  of  November, 
which  numbered  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
visitors. 


PAINTINGS  BY  A.  H.  WYANT. 

One  American  painter  who  is  usually 
associated  in  our  mind  with  George 
Inness  is  A.  H.  Wyant,  and  in  sending 
his  collection  Mr.  Ainslie  had  the  good- 
ness to  include  ten  examples  by  the  lat- 
ter painter  for  comparative  study,  and 
these  were  enjoyed  as  much  in  their  way 
as  were  the  Innesses. 

\\}'ant  was  not  the  enthusiastic 
student  of  nature  that  Inness  was,  but 
he  was  a lyric  poet  painter,  in  which 
there  is  a fine  comprehension  of  natural 
forms,  conveying  to  a large  degree  the 
artist’s  own  feelings  or  mood.  There  is 


often  a suggestion  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  lovable  landscapes  by  this  artist, 
painted  as  they  are  in  a minor  key. 

At  an  early  age  Wyant  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  partially  paralyzed,  from 
which  time  he  was  alwa}'S  in  bodily  dis- 
comfort, and  from  that  time  on  he 
painted  with  his  left  hand.  In  spite  of 
the  physical  deficiency,  however,  he  is 
one  of  our  foremost  painters  of  land- 
scape, passing  through  the  same  expe- 
rience as  did  Inness  from  the  minute 
rendering  in  his  early  canvasses  to  the 
broader  and  simpler  and  more  moody 
compositions  of  his  later  life. 


PAINTINGS  BY  MISS  WILCOX. 

A small  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Miss  Lois  Wilcox  was  held  during  the 
month  of  November.  They  were  land- 
scape views  m and  around  Tr^'on,  N.  C. 

Keyed  to  the  joyous  height  of  the 
modem  landscape  school,  her  pictures 
give  the  essential  mood  of  a countix* 
with  hills,  valleys,  babbling  brooks  and 
stretches  of  landscape,  which  one  in- 
stinctively feel-s  she  interprets  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly intimate  way. 

The  exhibition  was  enjoyed  very  much 
in  Detroit,  particularly  by  those  who 
have  visited  Tr>'on. 


THE  IIOPKIN  CLUB. 

During  the  month  of  December  the 
Main  Galleix'  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  was  reserved  for  the  Third  Annual 
Exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Hopkin 
Club.  The  arrangements  for  the  exhibi- 
tion were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a Committee  chosen  by  the  artists  rep- 
resented in  the  exhibition.  There  was 
a greater  organized  effort  toward  secur- 
ing the  pictures,  and  an  out-of-town 
Jury  was  selected  to  pass  upon  the  col- 
lection submitted.  The  Committee 
worked  also  along  broader  lines  than 
heretofore,  opening  the  exhibition  to 
any  painter  of  the  State  who  cared  to 
submit  pictures. 
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THK  SIBYL  OF  THE  ALPUJARRAS 
In  the  Sfanish  Exhibition.  Julio  Remero  DeTorre.^ 


The  result  was  a happy  one.  The 
Jury  admitted  104  canvasses  out  of  a 
total  of  180.  In  comparison  with  former 
exhibitions  there  were  fewer  pictures 
this  year,  but  a great  many  artists  were 
represented,  and  this  broadening  tend- 
ency is  a commendable  one.  The  re- 
sponse of  Myron  Barlow,  Julius  Rol- 
shoven,  Leon  Dabo,  J.  H.  Gardner- 
Soper,  A.  B.  Wenzel  and  Edwin  H. 
Keifer  to  the  invitation  to  exhibit  with 
the  local  men  did  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  show  and  give  it  im- 


portance. There  were  a number  of 
painters  of  the  State  outside  of  Detroit, 
among  whom  were  Ernest  Harrison 
Barnes  of  x\nn  Arbor,  E.  F.  Beckwith 
of  Ionia,  L.  C.  Earle  of  Grand  Rapids, 
H.  M.  Kurtzworth  of  Muskegon,  and 
Ivan  Swift  of  Harbor  Springs,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibition  was  contributed 
by  the  painters  of  the  City  of  Detroit, 
among  whom  were  many  new  names  ol 
younger  men  as  well  as  the  well  known 
men  who  have  shown  heretofore. 
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ETCHINGS  BY  LOUIS  CALEWAEBT. 

Louis  Calewaert,  a pupil  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  ^vith  a natural  bent  to- 
ward the  art  of  etching,  had  a collec- 
tion of  prints.  60  in  number,  in  the  print 
room  of  the  Museum  during  the  month 
of  December,  where  they  attracted  con- 
siderable attention. 

There  were  views  of  the  Detroit 
River,  landscapes,  heads  not  unlike 
Rembrant,  motives  made  in  the  factory 
districts,  and  tumble  down  houses  with 
picturesque  roof  lines,  in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Calewaert  shows  a predilection  for 
good  composition. 

Looking  at  the  collection  as  a whole, 


and  then  seeing  Mr.  Calewaert,  a young 
man  not  out  of  his  'teens,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  spark  of  genius  which 
he  shows.  He  seems  to  have  the  ma- 
terial with  which  he  works  absolutely 
under  control.  He  handles  the  tools  of 
the  etcher  as  one  bom  to  the  calling. 

Later  in  the  season  when  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers 
is  held  Mr.  Calewaert  has  consented  to 
give  a demonstration  of  the  process  of 
etching  and  printing  in  the  Museum  Gal- 
leries, in  the  hope  that  this  will  create 
a greater  interest  in  prints,  among 
which  are  numbered  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  that  have  been  produced. 


SUNDAY  PROGRAMS. 


LECTURES. 

The  course  of  Sunday  lectures  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  L^niversity  of  Mich- 
igan, Extension  Lectures  have  been  pre- 
sented by  eminent  scholars  who  are 
authorities  in  their  particular  field.  A 
list  of  the  attractions  are  given  else- 
where in  schedule  form.  Lectures  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a public  need 
and  the  I niversity  of  Michigan  has 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
State  Institution  of  learning  into  closer 
relation  with  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  from  the 
University  several  scholarly  men  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Committee,  and  meeting 
upon  the  common  platform  of  our  audi- 
torium have  widened  their  uplifting  in- 
fluence in  the  community  in  which  they 
labor. 

In  planning  the  course  of  lectures  this 
year  it  has  been  the  aim  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  art  subjects  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  the  popularity  of  the  course. 
From  the  standpoint  of  attendance  it 
has  been  the  greatest  success  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution,  the  hall  being 


packed  every  Sunday  to  the  doors  and 
an  overflow  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
finding  their  way  to  the  picture  gal- 
leries. 


MUSIC. 

The  Sunday  programs  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  have  been  a great  suc- 
cess from  even,'  angle.  The  Committee 
appointed  to  arrange  for  them  thought 
it  advisable  to  secure  not  only  the  best 
speakers  available  but  to  introduce  as 
well,  programs  of  concert-music,  to  be 
given  by  accomplished  musicians  resid- 
ing in  the  city. 

The  introduction  of  music  as  a factor 
in  the  Sunday  program  necessitated  the 
purchase  of  a piano.  Mr.  Sebastian  S. 
Kresge,  who  was  approached  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  advised 
of  the  aesthetic  movement  on  foot,  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  plan  by  giv- 
ing $1,000.00  for  the  purchase  of  a 
grand  piano  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  work.  With  this  munificent 
gift  the  Museum  has  been  able  to  secure 
a fine  Weber  Grand  Piano,  which  is  par 
excellence  in  its  action  and  tone  quali- 
ties. 
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CASTILLIAX  PEASANT 


In  the  Spanish  Exhibition. 


Eduardo 


Chicharro 


The  musical  programs  which  have 
been  given  by  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  The  Detroit  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  The  Detroit  College  of 
Music,  The  McDonald  School  of  Music, 
The  Ganapol  School  of  Musical  Art, 
and  other  groups  of  accomplished 
musicians,  is  a logical  innovation,  as  the 
new  art  center  plans  contemplate  the 
fostering  and  production  of  the  highest 
and  best  expressions  in  music,  and  in- 
clude in  their  scope  a Music  Hall  of 
sufficient  size,  elegance  and  seating  ca- 
pacity to  take  care  of  the  finer  produc- 
tions of  musical  art  brought  to  the  City 
of  Detroit. 


In  the  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Kresge 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mu- 
sicians of  Detroit  is  shown  an  ever 
widening  circle  of  interest  in  our  Art 
Museum,  which  will  in  time  encompass 
the  entire  community,  and  this  institu- 
tion will  become  an  important  influence 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  city. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  ac- 
knowledges its  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing musicians  who  have  participated 
in  the  Sunday  programs:  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Littlefield,  Miss  Margaret  Mannebach, 
Mr.  A.  Edison  Laing,  Mr.  Guy  Bevier 
Williams,  Mrs.  May  Leggett-Abel,  Mr. 
Frederic  L.  Abel,  Miss  Oleane  Doty, 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Jackson,  Miss  Frieda  Gagel, 
Mr.  Andrew  Davis,  Mr.  \\m.  G.  King, 
Miss  Myrtle  ^liller.  Miss  Gertrude 
Quay,  Miss  Eva  Lord,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ruhlman,  ^liss  Bernice  Wright,  Miss 
Sara  Schellberg,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Cragg, 
Miss  Louise  B.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Louise 
Unsworth  Cragg,  Miss  Elizabeth  Emery, 
Miss  Emma  McDonald,  Miss  Bernice 
Mae  Torrey,  Mrs.  Boris  L.  Ganapol, 
Mr.  Hugh  RiDout,  Miss  Norma  Meyer, 
Miss  Olive  Raynor,  Mr.  Harry  T. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Henri  Matheys,  Mr.  Jacob 
Holskin,  ^Irs.  Charles  Sheldon,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Mulford,  Mrs.  Helen  Burr- 
Brand,  Mrs.  \hctor  E.  Duncan,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Wiest,  Mrs.  Martha  Hohly-Wiest, 
Miss  Louise  Davison,  Mrs.  Clara 
Koehler-Heberlein,  Mrs.  Emily  Mc- 
Intosh Kirkpatrick,  iMrs.  Julius  Parks, 
Miss  Patrice  Fisher,  and  Miss  Marion 
Peck. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Trustees  to  have  this  array  of  talent 
representing  the  musical  interests  of  De- 
troit co-operate  in  the  altruistic  way 
they  are  doing,  in  the  Museum  plans 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  success  of  the 
Art  Center  movement,  if  all  the  art  in- 
terests of  the  city  will  work  together 
for  it. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

A series  of  three  University  Exten- 
sion lectures  on  Archaeology  and  Art 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. The  first  two  lectures  were 
given  in  the  !Main  Gallery  on  the  Second 
Floor  but  the  increasing  attendance 
necessitated  using  the  auditorium  for 
the  last  one.  The  topics  and  speakers 
were  as  follows : 


“Homeric  Poems  and  Mediterranean 
Civilization,”  by  Prof.  John  G.  Winter. 

“Roman  Forum  in  the  Light  of  His- 
tory,” by  Prof.  Albert  L.  Crittenden. 

“Saint  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome,” 
by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey. 


The  Art  Guild  of  Detroit,  whose 
membership  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
teachers  of  Art  in  the  city,  included  in 
their  activity  this  year,  a lecture  given 
in  the  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of 
December  5th,  by  Prof.  Herbert  Richard 
Cross  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Michigan, 
who  used  as  his  topic  “Art  in  Spain.” 
The  attendance  was  a large  and  repre- 
sentative one  and  Prof.  Cross’  lecture 
was  greatly  enjo}'ed. 


An  enjoyable  lecture  was  that  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Freund,  Editor  of  “Musical 
Anicrica,’’  who  came  to  Detroit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  delivered  his  lecture  on 
“American  Musical  L’plift,”  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Museum  on  the  evening 
of  December  11th.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
speaker  being  along  the  development  of 
musical  talent  at  home  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  audience. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  28th, 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Spanish  exhibition,  Mr.  William  Keen 
Naulty  gave  a lecture  on  “Sunny 
Spain,”  illustrating  it  with  both  colored 
stereopticon  views  and  motion  pictures. 
The  speaker’s  material  was  well  chosen, 
giving  a very  good  idea  of  the  country, 
its  habits  and  customs,  its  beauty  of 
color  and  architecture,  and  he  presented 
it  in  an  intimate  way  very  much  enjoyed 
by  his  audience. 
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OBITUARY. 

Word  has  reached  us  that  the  artist, 
Ellen  K.  Baker  (Mrs.  Harry  Thomp- 
son), died  at  her  home,  The  Croft, 
Chalfant,  St.  Giles,  England,  at  the  age 
of  74  years. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  in  its 
permanent  collection  two  paintings  by 
this  painter,  one  “The  Young  Artist/’ 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1885  and 
presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
by  a number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
1888,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Institution ; the  other  a portrait 
study,  presented  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sara 
M.  Skinner. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY. 

The  following  volumes  have  been 
acquired  and  may  be  found  in  our 
Library : 

“Handbook  of  Modem  French  Sculp- 
ture,” by  D.  Cady  Eaton,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

“The  Xew  Tendency  in  Art-Post  Im- 
pressionism-Cubism-Futurism,” by  H.  R. 
Poore,  X.  A. 

“Art  and  Common  Sense,”  by  Royal 
Cortissoz. 

“Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal,”  by 
Marcel  Dieulofoy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  books  on  art 
the  following  current  publications  are 
also  on  file  for  the  use  of  readers: 

The  International  Studio. 

Arts  and  Progress. 

American  Art  Xews. 

Art  In  America. 

National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  Print  Collectors’  Quarterly. 

Fine  Arts  Journal. 

Lotus  Magazine. 

Aesthetics. 

Academy  Notes. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 
Bulletins  of : 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 


Metropolitan  Museum. 
Pennsyhania  Museum. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Toledo  Museum  Xews. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 


THE  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN. 

By  a resolution  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, adopted  December  9th,  and  signed 
by  the  Mayor,  December  16th,  all  of  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  Detroit 
School  of  Design  were  turned  over  to 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  in  the  name 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  under  the  management  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  altho  the  lo- 
cation and  conduct  of  the  School  will 
not  be  changed. 

The  assets  of  the  School  are  valued 
at  $4,000,  and  as  the  act  under  which 
the  Museum  is  organized  provides  that 
persons  who  shall  contribute  $1,000  in 
money  or  property,  shall  become  mem- 
bers thereof,  four  of  the  former  Trus- 
tees of  the  School  namely,  Messrs. 
Frederick  H.  Holt,  Heniy  G.  Stevens, 
Gustavus  D.  Pope  and  H.  J.  M.  Grylls 
were  nominated  by  the  School  of  Design 
Board  to  become  Incorporators  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  by  virtue  of  the 
gift. 

Four  existing  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  were  filled  by  electing  the  above 
named  Incorporators  as  Trustees,  and 
President  Ferry  immediately  appointed 
the  newly  elected  Trustees  a Committee 
on  School,  hence  the  direction  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  heretofore. 

The  amalgamation  is  an  aid  to  the 
Museum  inasmuch  as  it  carries  out  the 
provision  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a School  in  accordance 
with  the  original  Act  of  Incorporation. 
It  will  also  strengthen  the  standing  of 
the  School  to  have  it  allied  with  the 
Museum. 
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The  following  number  of  students 
registered  in  the  four  departments  of 
the  School  during  the  first  School  year: 


Drawing  ^ 

Modeling  ^ 

Elementary  Design  28 

Advanced  Design  17 

Total  162 

Duplications  62 

Total  Students  100 


Students  attending  this  School  have 
made  known  their  desired  vocational 
aims.  Out  of  ninety-one  older  students 
seventy-nine  have  registered  in  writing 
their  preferences.  Of  which 

24  desire  Illustration ; 

4 desire  Cartooning ; 

12  desire  Commercial  Design  ; 

6 desire  Fashion  Design  ; 

9 desire  Interior  Decoration  ; 

8 desire  Painting ; 

1 desires  Mural  Painting  ; 

7 desire  Architecture ; 

4 desire  Sculpture ; 

4 desire  Teaching. 

79 

The  student  work  of  the  first  two 
years  was  exhibited  last  Tune  in  four 
of  the  galleries  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art.  One  hundred  students  were 
represented  in  this  exhibition  b\'  seven 
hundred  e.xhibits  which  were  numbered 
and  catalogued  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  Approximately  8,000  visitors 
saw  this  exhibition.  Later,  in  October,  a 
part  of  the  same  exhibition  was  put  on 
view  at  Ann  Arbor  for  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers’  Association.  Between 
six  and  seven  thousand  teachers  at- 
tended this  exhibition.  It  was  expected 
that  many  would  cariy  back  to  their 
schools  and  students  impressions  of  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  School  of  Design. 
Many  references  have  been  made  to  this 
exhibition  and  no  doubt  it  carried  the 


name  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design 
through  the  State  of  Michigan  and  be- 
vond  its  borders. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  DESIGN. 

BY  GEORGE  T.  HAMILTON,  DIRECTOR. 

The  Detroit  School  of  Design  was 
organized  in  1910  to  prove  the  need  and 
use  of  such  an  institution  to  Detroit. 
November  10,  1911,  the  School  opened 
its  doors  to  forty  students. 

As  it  was  impossible,  for  financial 
reasons,  to  include  in  its  scope  all  the 
needed  lines  of  Art  activity,  the  School 
was  developed  along  selected  lines ; 

I.  Commercial  Design. 

II.  Interior  Decoration. 

HI.  Illustration. 

IV.  Cartooning. 

V.  Plastic  Art. 

\l.  Teaching. 

The  registration  and  attendance  of 
students  during  the  two  and  one-third 
years  of  the  School’s  existence  has  been 


as  follows : 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Ja. 

No.  of  stu- 
dents in  all 

10  In. 10 

Ta.  10  Jn.  6 

Ja.  10 

classes  .... 
Full  day  stu- 

77 123 

S6  133 

100 

dents  

.-\verage  hrs. 
per  week 

6 

17 

36 

(of  study)  . . 

1.5 

IS 

23 

Full  day  students  attend  six  hours 
per  day  for  five  days  per  week,  or  in 
other  words  thirty  hours  per  week.  The 
increase  in  full  time  pupils  is  gratifying 
in  showing  the  serious  work  being  done. 
The  figures  indicate  a welding  together 
of  interested  students  and  an  increase  of 
confidence  placed  in  the  School  by 
students,  parents  and  the  public.  Short 
term  pupils  in  many  cases  are  those  em- 
ployed in  some  vocation  or  trade. 
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The 
Xov.  7. 

Xov.  9. 

X’ov.  9. 
X’ov.  14. 

Xov.  16. 
Xov.  16. 

Xov.  21. 

Xov.  22. 

Xov.  23. 
Xov.  23. 

Xov.  30. 

Xov.  30. 

Dec.  5. 

Dec.  7. 

Dec.  7. 

Dec.  11. 

Dec.  14. 

Dec.  21. 
Dec.  21. 
Dec.  20. 

Dec..  28. 
Jan.  4. 

Tan.  4. 
Jan.  11. 

Jan.  11. 

Jan.  12. 

Jan.  16. 

Jan.  18. 


REVIEW  OF  MUSEUM  ACTIVITIES. 

following  is  a schedule  of  events  given  during  the  last  quarter: 

“Homeric  Poems  and  Mediterranean  Civilization,”  W Prof.  John  G. 
Winter  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Archaeological  Society. 

Lecture — “Fifty  Minutes  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,”  by  Prof.  Francis  W. 
Kelsey  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Alichigan,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Exten- 
sion Department. 

Concert  Program  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Lecture — “The  Roman  Forum  in  the  Light  of  History,”  by  Prof.  Albert 

R.  Crittenden  of  the  L'niversity  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Archaeological  Society. 

Lecture — “The  Ideal  Detroit,”  by  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen. 

Concert  }^Iusic — By  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Detroit  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Lecture — “The  Lost  World,”  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Case  of  the  LMiversity  of 
Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

Lecture — “St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome,”  by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Archaeological  Society. 

Lecture — “The  Beautiful  and  the  Good,”  br  Rev.  E.  H.  Pence. 

Concert  Music — By  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Detroit  College  of 
Music. 

Lecture — “Turkey  and  Its  People,”  by  Prof.  John  R.  Allen  of  the  L*ni- 
versit\-  of  Michigan. 

Concert  Music — By  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  McDonald  School  of 
Music. 

Lecture — “Art  in  Spain,”  by  Prof.  Herbert  Richard  Cross  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  Guild. 

Lecture — “The  Arts  of  Illustration,”  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch, 
Librarian  of  the  L'niversity  of  Michigan. 

Concert  Music — By  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ganapol  School  of 
Music. 

Lecture — “American  Musical  Lplift,”  by  Mr.  John  C.  Freund,  Editor  of 
Musical  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Centuiy  Club. 
Lecture — “Features  of  a Printed  Book,”  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch, 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Lecture — “The  Broad  Meaning  of  Christmas,”  by  Dr.  John  Britton  Clark. 
Concert  Music — Arranged  by  Mrs.  Martha  Hohly-Wiest. 

Lecture  and  Concert  for  the  Italians  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Michigan. 

Lecture — “Sunny  Spain,”  by  Mr.  William  Keen  X'aulty. 

Lecture — “Achievements  of  Modern  Art,”  by  Thomas  Shrewsbury 
Parkhurst. 

Concert  Music — Arranged  by  Mrs.  Clara  Koehler  Heberlein. 

Lecture — “Art  Appreciation,”  by  George  T.  Hamilton,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Design. 

Concert  Music — By  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Detroit  Conservatoiy 
of  Music. 

Lecture — “American  Landscape  Painting,”  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Museum,  for  the  Weekly  Study  Club. 

Lecture — “The  Xew  Heredity,”  by  Prof.  Otto  C.  Glaser  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 
Dedication  of  the  new  concert  grand  piano  presented  by  Mr.  Sebastian 

S.  Kresge,  in  which  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music,  Michigan  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Detroit  College  of  Music  and  Ganapol  School  of 
Musical  Art  took  part. 
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EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE. 

April  4th  to  30th — Drawings  of  Game  Birds,  together  with  two  paintings,  entitled 
''The  fox  Hunter"  and  "The  Coot  Shooter."  by  I'rank  \V.  Benson. 

4th  to  30th — Paintings  by  a Group  of  Boston  Women. 

6th  to  30th — Monoprints  by  H.  W.  Rubins. 

6th  to  30th — Chicago  Society  of  Etchers. 

May  4th  to  June  1st — Original  Works  by  Leon  Bakst,  the  Russian  Artist. 

1st  to  June  1st — Paintings.  Drawings  and  Pastels,  by  Henry  Reuterdahl. 


CONSTANTIN  MEUNIER 


The  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  Con- 
stantin Meunier.  one  of  the  two 
greatest  artists  in  the  plastic  world 
since  Michelangelo,  has  come  and 
gone,  but  it  has  left  a very  deep  im- 
pression on  the  City  of  Detroit. 

More  than  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred visitors  a week  came  to  see  the 
great  collection.  This  was,  in  a meas- 
ure. a surprise,  for  so  little  sculpture 
has  been  shown  in  Detroit  it  was 
feared  the  exhibition  might  not  at- 
tract attention  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  But  no  e.xhibition  has 
ever  aroused  so  much  interest.  The 
appeal  of  the  great  Belgian  sculptor 
was  so  universal  as  to  reveal  itself 
to  the  most  uninitiated  in  art  matters. 
Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life  came  to  study  it.  and  it  will  long 
be  remembered  and  talked  of  in  this 
community. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
showed  itself,  in  a substantial  way. 
when  a group  of  interested  ladies  and 
gentlemen  contributed  a sufficient 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  number  87. 
"The  Hammerman."  one  of  the  im- 


portant and  most  highly  regarded 
bronzes  in  the  exhibition,  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Black  gave  her  check  for  the 
purchase  of  "The  Shrimp  Fisher  on 
Horseback.”  Through  these  generous 
donations  two  of  the  bronzes  by  Meu- 
nier will  become  a part  of  the  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Museum. 
They  will  be  received  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

THE  HAMMERMAN 

“The  Ham  merman.’'  produced  in 
1884,  is  the  artist’s  first  important 
work  of  sculpture.  The  monumental 
statue  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon  in  1886.  where  it  was  awarded 
an  Honorable  Mention.  Octave  Mir- 
beau.  the  eminent  critic,  writing  in 
the  “Jotirnal”  during  the  annual  ex- 
position of  1886  in  Paris,  says: 

That  which  held  me  most  strongly 
at  the  Salon  of  Sculpture  was  “The 
Hammerman  ” by  Constantin  Meu- 
nier. This  is  a beautiful  work,  sim- 
ple. grandioso  and  an  art  which  one 
dreams  about.  And  what  astonished 
me  most  prodigiously  is  that  they 
have  given  to  this  heroic  figure  of  a 
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workman  an  honorable  mention. 
There  are  onh'  two  conclusions,  viz.: 
either  the  Jury  admires  this  art 
("The  Hannnenuan"  merited  the 
medal  of  honor),  or  the  jury  did  not 
admire  it.  in  which  case,  wh}'  an 
honorable  mention?  The  operations 


tices  it.  medals,  decorations  and 
mention  are  not  the  ideal  award. 
These  artists  of  grand  undertakings 
penetrate  further  and  higher  than 
the  ideal  of  a critic. 

That  shaven  head,  protected  by  a 
piece  of  leather,  the  shirt  glued  to 


“ THE  SHRl.MP  FISHER  ON  HORSEBACK  " 

A Bronze  Group  by  Constantin  Meunier,  presented  by  .Mrs.  Maurice  Black 


and  judgments  of  the  Jury  always 
hold  something  mysterious  which 
habituates  one  to  argument. 

I think  that  Mr.  Constantin  Meu- 
nier will  remain  indifferent  to  this 
award.  When  one  practices  an  art 
like  his  and  in  the  way  that  he  prac- 


the  skin,  the  thick  leather  apron  cov- 
ering his  belly  and  legs — the  Ham- 
merman stands.  His  left  hand  with 
its  knotted  fingers  grasps  the  handle. 
His  right  hand  holds  a pair  of  ply- 
ers.  The  legs  are  imprisoned  in 
huge  pieces  of  tin.  These  leg- 
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j^uards  of  the  workman  have.  I can- 
not tell  how  much,  epic  grandeur. 
They  resemble  the  leg  guards  of  a 
Roman  Gladiator.  It  is  impossible 
to  delineate  a more  beautifully  hu- 
man breadth  of  back.  The  con- 
struction of  the  bod>'.  a relentless 
recapitulation  of  necessary  accents 
and  the  relincjuishment  of  unneces- 
sary details  is  admirable. 

We  are  not  in  the  presence  of  an 
.\cademy.  we  are  before  nature  it- 
self. Mr.  Constantin  Meunier 
made  this  powerful  and  superb 
workman  in  conception  just  as  he 
saw  him  and  just  as  he  is.  The 
chest,  upon  which  the  shirt  clings, 
has  superb  accents,  which  show  the 
rude  timber  work  of  the  throat. 
The  back  is  a little  bent,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  laborers,  and  the 
shoulder  blades,  soiled  in  a move- 
ment so  exact  and  so  co-ordin- 
ated. that  they  animate  the  whole 
figure  with  an  e.xpression  of  force 
and  forbearance,  of  savage  hero- 
ism and  crude  melancholy. 

This  is  a man,  a man  who  is 
alive,  who  acts  and  who  suffers — 
to  comprehend  this  as  the  artist 
has  made  it.  a human  body  by 
synthetic  lines  only.  In  order  to 
give  it  unforgetable  accents  by  the 
process  of  wise  simplification  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a master  in  the 
art  of  drawing. 

This  male  figure  of  a hammer- 
man has  truly  the  scent  of  the  pop- 
ulace itself.  But  please  take  notice 
of  the  power  of  sincerity  and  the 
absolute  superiority  of  nature. 
Mr.  Meunier.  while  remaining 
faithful  to  the  model,  knew  how  to 
give  it  a grandioso  aspect,  a nobil- 
ity. an  elegance  and  beauty — the 
true  beauty.  It  is  in  this  verity 
and  in  this  verity  only  that  the 
sculpture  finds  its  grandeur.  As  in 
a painting,  it  must  be  the  repro- 
duction of  life,  of  an  epoch,  of  a 


social  center,  of  a class.  When 
one  wishes  to  make  a representa- 
tion of  Work,  he  does  not  have  to 
try  to  make  a nude  woman, 
methodically  draped,  of  which  the 
profile  turns  toward  any  sort  of  an 
instrument.  He  tries  to  place  on 
the  canvas,  a workman  with  his 
own  special  costume,  his  anatomy, 
deformed  or  exaggerated  by  vio- 
lent exercise  and  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  labor. 

But  the  time  when  the  Govern- 
ments. the  Ministers,  the  Collect- 
ors and  the  Amateurs  will  under- 
stand these  things  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Gustave  Geffray.  writing  in  “La 
Justice.”  the  same  year,  says  of 
"The  Hammerman" : 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  in  the  Salon.  It  could  be  rele- 
gated way  off  to  one  side  far  from 
the  principal  aisles  and  it  would  be 
discovered. 

The  artist  who  sculptured  this 
"Hammerman”  is  very  near  to  having 
realized,  in  modern  representation, 
the  spirit  of  labor.  The  folds  of  the 
blouse  are  hard  and  sharp ; the  hands 
thin,  but  the  leather  apron,  the  heavy 
shoes  which  cover  the  feet  of  a 
pachyderm,  the  visored  hair,  the  sig- 
nification of  the  instrument,  the 
nervous  torso  and  the  brutal  and 
melancholic  force,  are  indications 
enough  of  a rare  value  of  execution. 

THE  SHRIMP  FISHER  OX  HORSEB.\CK. 

The  statuette  given  by  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice Black.  "The  Shrimf*  Fisher  on 
Horseback,"  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
small  bronze  groups.  It  was  produced 
by  Meunier  in  1903.  after  he  had 
reached  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
when  his  capabilities  were  fully  ma- 
tured. 

"Here  is  one  of  those  statuettes 
which.  notwithstanding  its  reduced 
proportions,  appears  monumental,  b'rom 
its  head  pushed  forward,  to  its  shoes. 
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the  horse  stiffens  himself  for  a for- 
ward mighty  lunge,  to  scramble  up  a 
difficult  declivity,  while  the  fisherman 
sits  astride  between  the  baskets.  He 
rests  his  feet  on  the  shoulder  defects 
of  his  mount,  grasps  its  mane  with  his 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  holds  the 
pole  of  his  nets.  The  fisherman  has 
the  proud  bearing  of  a weatherbeaten 
sailor  with  the  appearance  of  the  fish- 
monger. without  his  oilskin  hat.** 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  desire  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness : 

To  the  donors  whose  gifts  will  keep 
the  art  of  Constantin  Meunier  ever  be- 
fore the  people  of  Detroit  and  will  be 
a constant  reminder  of  the  important 
exhibition  of  his  works  shown  in  this 
Museum ; 


To  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage.  Director 
of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  through 
whose  untiring  efforts  this  great  Euro- 
pean collection  was  brought  to  this 
country  and  through  whose  co-opera- 
tion it  was  assigned  to  Detroit ; 

To  the  Alliance  Francaise.  of  Detroit, 
who  did  much  to  call  attention  to  the 
exhibition ; 

To  M.  Jacques-Meunier.  whose  pres- 
ence added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition ; 

To  all  those  who  gave  to  the  wide 
publicity  which  it  enjoyed  while  here 
and  who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public; 

It  is  the  great  things  in  art  which 
will  unite  the  interests  in  Detroit  for 
better  art  conditions  here. 


EXHIBITIONS  NOW  ON 


DRAWINGS  r.V  FRANK  W.  BENSON. 

The  drawings  of  game  birds  by  Frank 
W.  Benson,  show  this  distinguished 
painter  in  a new  role  as  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
the  waterfowl  and  other  game  birds, 
and  reveal  the  artist  in  the  eye  and 
hand  that  saw  so  unerringly  and  set 
down  so  simply  and  characteristically, 
the  momentary  glimpse  of  the  moving 
birds.  It  takes  the  greatest  draughts- 
man to  describe  the  \ ariety  with  such 
precision  and  with  so  little  time  and 
material. 

The  sportsman  to  whom  they  carry 
an  especial  appeal,  may  not  enthuse 
over  the  technical  methods  of  the  art- 
ist. but  he  will  find  in  them  the  char- 
acteristics and  movements  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  artist  has  experi- 
enced the  vision  of  a Canadian  Goose, 
for  instance,  as  it  emerges  from  the 
water,  majestic  in  its  flight,  the  water 
dripping  from  its  feet,  and  its  wake 
still  discernable.  He  knows  the  way 
of  a ruflied  grouse  startled  into  flight, 
he  has  seen  the  coot  and  ducks  rise  or 


alight,  he  knows  the  awkward  settling 
of  the  duck  waterward.  and  he  has 
watched  the  migrating  flocks  from 
some  cold,  uncomfortable  point  along 
the  river  bank,  wishing  their  leader 
would  but  give  the  command  to  halt. 

The  artist  has  portrayed  all  this. 

And  in  addition,  he  has  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  laboring  in  the  realm  of 
art.  Every  essential  of  good  art  is 
there.  Always  there  is  good  design ; 
there  is  beauty  of  line : there  is  elim- 
ination of  all  save  that  which  is  neces- 
sary; there  is  a fine  sense  of  values: 
the  medium  is  a wash  of  ink.  with 
beautiful  gradations  which  give  one  a 
sense  of  color.  He  has  combined  in 
them  a truth  of  movement  and  deline- 
ation. and  an  ever-present  sense  of  the 
beautiful. 

Some  of  the  drawings  in  their  deli- 
cacy and  simplicity  of  workmanship 
suggest  the  Japanese,  while  others  with 
their  vigorous  handling  are  by  the  hand 
of  the  artist  we  know  in  his  paintings. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  through- 
out April. 
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“THE  HAMMERMAN” 


This  Bronze  Figure  was  purchased  from  the  Meunier  Collection  by  a number 
of  citizens  and  presented  to  the  Museum. 


BOSTON  WOMEN  PAINTERS. 

During  the  month  of  April  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  b}'  a group  of  Bos- 
ton women  is  being  shown  in  two  of 
the  East  galleries.  There  are  twenty- 
four  pictures  by  fifteen  artists,  and  they 
are  of  unusual  merit.  With  the  excep- 


tion of  two  or  three  canwases.  they  are 
all  figure  subjects,  and  the  figure  is  the 
great  test  of  a painter’s  ability. 

The  students  of  Boston  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  students  in  most  other  cities, 
for  Boston  is  the  center  of  the  most 
virile  group  of  figure  painters  of  the 
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day.  The  conscientious  work  of  the 
School  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  together  with  the  instruction  and 
influence  of  Tarbell.  Benson.  DeCamp. 
Hale.  Paxton  and  others,  makes  Boston 
a focal  point  in  the  fine  arts  from 
which  much  good  may  be  expected  to 
radiate. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  fifteen 
women  painters  represented  in  this  ex- 
hibition encompass  all  the  talent  about 
Boston,  but  this  group  has  been  care- 
fully selected,  so  that  there  is  hardly 
a commonplace  in  it.  The  painters 
represented  have  experienced  the  satis- 
faction of  compelling  the  approval  of 
juries  in  the  cities  where  merit  com- 
petes. 

The  exhibition  is  a good  one  to  show 
in  Detroit,  for  here  we  have  an  active 
"Society  of  Women  Painters.”  who  will 
be  interested  to  view  the  work  of  a 
similar  group  of  women  in  another 
city.  We  have  also  the  beginning  of 
what  may  be  a strong  and  influential 
organization  of  art  workers  in  "The 
Scarab  Club.”  who  will  find  much  to 
strengthen  their  ideals  in  the  present 
exhibition.  The  general  public  will 
also  get  its  quota  of  pleasure  in  study- 
ing an  exhibition  so  uniformly  good. 

The  painters  represented  are  Ade- 
laide Cole  Chase.  A.  N.  A. ; Mary 
Rosamond  Coolidge.  Gertrude  Fiske. 
Lillian  Wescott  Hale.  Mary  Brewster 
Hazelton.  Marie  Danforth  Page.  Eliza- 
beth Paxton.  Lilia  Cabot  Perry.  Marion 
Powers.  Margaret  F.  Richardson. 
Gretchen  W.  Rogers.  Alice  Ruggles. 
Rosamond  L.  Smith.  Margaret  Fuller 
Tyng.  and  Emily  B.  Waite. 

MOXOPKIXTS  P>Y  H.  \V.  RUBIXS. 

Exhibitions  of  prints  are  all  too  rare. 
People  who  •ultivate  a taste  for  good 
prints  add  much  to  their  pleasure  in 
life  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  in  the  future  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  various  printing 
processes. 


The  H.  W.  Rubins  collection  of 
Monoprints,  thirty  in  number,  are  be- 
ing shown  at  an  opportune  time,  along 
with  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers, 
for  it  enables  the  visitor  to  compare  the 
processes  and  the  results  of  two  widely 
dift'erent  methods  of  artistic  expression. 

A Monoprint  is  produced  by  a com- 
bination of  painting  and  printing. 

The  process  is  well  known  and  widely 
used  among  artists,  and  consists  of 
painting  on  a polished  metal  plate,  and 
before  the  color  is  dry  taking  oflf  a 
transfer  or  impression  on  a sheet  of 
wet  paper  by  passing  it  through  a 
press ; only  one  print  can  be  made, 
hence  the  name. 


“THE  SILVER  BOWL" 
By  Margaret  Tyng 


Mail}-  beautiful  works  of  art  have 
been  produced  by  this  process. 

The  Monoprints  of  Mr.  Rubins  show 
a sympathy  for  the  larger  essentials. 
The  artist  has  found  motives  in  the 
water-fronts  and  the  busy  streets. 
“Departing  Trains”  “Loading  Steam- 
ers." “Lozeer  Broadzeay,"  “Curbstone 
Shoppers."  “Old  Barges."  “Steel  Gird- 
ers.” all  form  themselves  into  very 
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pleasing  compositions  and  exuding  life 
and  movement. 

The  medium  seems  to  lend  itself  to 
these  subjects  seen  under  proper  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  a fine  sense 
of  values  is  maintained  throughout  the 
entire  collection. 


CmCAt'.O  SOCIETY  OF  ETCHERS. 

The  shipment  of  echings  hy  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Etchers,  which  was  to 
have  reached  us  for  opening  April  1st. 
was  lost  in  the  Wabash  wreck  at  At- 
tica, Indiana,  hut  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Bertha  Jaques,  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  another  set 
of  prints  reached  us  in  time  for  open- 
ing April  7th. 

In  order  to  incite  as  much  interest 
as  possible  in  etching,  a few  etchings 
hy  representative  etchers  of  the  past 
and  present  were  selected  from  our 
own  collection  and  borrowed  from  their 
owners  in  Detroit,  and  formed  a little 
group  leading  up  to  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  etchings  of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety. Two  prints  of  Albert  Durer, 
three  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  a Lalanne, 
three  by  Whistler,  three  by  Seymour 
Haden,  a Jacque,  a Millet,  and  a Brang- 
wyn  form  this  group. 

In  the  print  case  in  the  Library,  the 


collection  of  etchings  by  Rembrandt, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps,  are 
also  on  view. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Louis  Calewaert 
were  secured  to  show  the  process  of 
making  an  etching,  believing  that  a bet- 
ter understanding  will  beget  a greater 
appreciation.  Mr.  Calewaert  was  pres- 
ent on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  7th, 
at  three  o’clock,  and  after  explaining 
the  process  of  drawing  on  a coated 
copper  plate,  biting  the  plate  with  nitric 
acid,  he  made  some  etchings  in  the 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Calewaert  was  also  present 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  14th,  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  16th  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  18th,  and  complying 
with  the  many  requests  gave  an 
actual  demonstration  of  the  drawing 
and  biting  of  the  plate,  as  well  as  the 
printing. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  to  Mr. 
Calewaert,  whose  work  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  exhibition,  to  Mr.  Charles 
B.  King,  Mr.  George  A.  True  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Morse  for  their  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  adding  to  the  interest  and 
scope  of  the  exhibition  and  to  those 
who  so  kindly  contributed  toward  the 
group  of  borrowed  representative  etch- 
ings. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS 


LEON  P.AKST,  RUSSIAN  ARTIST. 

.\s  the  time  approaches  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  original  works  of  the  Rus- 
sian artist,  Leon  Bakst,  added  zest  for 
it  comes  with  every  report  fremr  othrr 
cities  where  it  is  being  shown,  and  in 
the  enthusiastic  and  comprehensive  re- 
views of  it  in  the  current  numbers  of 
the  better  magazines. 

The  work  of  this  Russian  painter, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  has, 
after  passing  through  the  academic 
courses,  turned  itself  to  the  useful 


fields  in  designing  scenery  and  costume. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  work 
has  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  artists  of  recent  times. 

The  •Riissiarr  Ballet  gave  him  his  op- 
portunity of  a public  hearing  for  his 
designs  and  decorations.  Only  by  the 
constant  reappearance  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  could  an  art  so  modern  in  its 
spirit  become  accepted  and  admired  as 
has  the  work  of  Bakst. 

Without  doubt,  he  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most colorists  of  our  day.  His  inspir- 
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ation  is  in  the  Orient,  with  its  warm 
color,  its  verve  and  its  exciting  design. 
To  show  how  his  innovations  in  the 
world  of  art  were  seized  upon  by  the 
capitals  of  the  old  world,  when  he 
made  a number  of  fantasies  on  modern 
costumes,  the  costumers  to  women  of 
fashion  immediately  seized  upon  his 
harmonies  of  color  and  more  brilliant 
hues  became  the  cry. 

Those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
Leon  Bakst  may  look  up  the  following 
references  in  the  public  library : 

Current  Opinion,  Nov.,  1913,  v.  55,  p. 
350-352.  Leon  Bakst  and  the  Renais- 
sance of  Color. 

I'ortnightly  l^eview — Dec.,  1912,  v. 
98,  p.  1083-1091.  “Stage  Decoration.” 
by  C.  Ricketts.  (Part  of  this  article  is 
on  Leon  Bakst’s  talent.) 

Harper's  Bazar — Jan.,  1914,  v.  94,  ]). 
56-57.  Leon  Bakst.  (“The  most 
quoted  authority  of  today  on  color  and 
design.”) 

International  Studio — Nov.,  1913,  v. 
51,  p.  3-6.  Leon  Bakst’s  “Designs  for 
Scenery  and  Costume,”  by  G.  C.  Sior- 
det. 

The  Century — \'ol.  87,  No.  5,  p.  682, 
March,  1914.  ' 

Harper’s  Weekly.  Nov.  29,  1913 — 

“Bakst  and  the  Russian  Ballet,”  by  M. 
Birnl)aum. 

Literary  Digest,  No.  29.  1913 — “Where 
Bakst  Leads,”  p.  1064. 


ACQUI 

Mrs.  Sarah  I.  McGraw  has  present- 
ed to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  a 
linen  spinning  wheel  150  years  old, 
formerly  the  property  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Gardner,  grandmother  of  the  donor, 
born  1735,  died  in  Massachusetts  in 
1834.  The  wheel  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  historical  department. 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  George 
Dwight  Pratt  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  comes 
into  possession  of  a bronze  medal  com- 


Current  Opinion,  Nov.,  1913,  p.  350 — 
“Leon  Bakst  and  the  Renaissance  of 
Color.” 


“DAY  DREAMS” 
By  Lilian  Wescott  Hale 


PAINTINGS  PY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL. 

As  an  illustrator  Henry  Reuterdahl 
is  well  known  throughout  America  for 
his  naval  illustrations. 

An  exhibition  of  his  paintings  will  be 
held  in  the  Museum  during  May,  which 
should  be  of  much  interest. 

It  will  consist  of  landscapes,  botli 
American  and  foreign,  and  a few  of  his 
marine  subjects. 

SITIONS 

memorating  the  dedication  of  the 
Municipal  Buildings  of  the  City  of 
Springfield.  On  the  obverse  side  is 
shown  the  group  of  buildings,  on  the 
reverse  a figure  of  Apollo  drawing 
his  bow  and  pointing  to  the  true 
north,  while  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
suggest  the  diffusion  of  light  through 
the  universe. 

It  is  the  wmrk  of  Mrs.  Gail  Sherman 
Corbett,  a pupil  of  St.  Gaudens. 

It  is  installed  in  the  Gem  Room. 
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COPYRiaMTEO  BY  THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

“ DANSE  ORIENTALE  ” 

In  the  collection  of  original  works  by  Leon  Bakst,  Russian  artist,  to  be  shown  during  the  month  of  May 
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EDITORIALLY. 

As  the  exhibitions  during  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a close  are  reviewed, 
a few  of  them  stand  out  in  the  memory 
of  the  vast  concourse  of  people  who 
have  visited  them.  In  fact,  the  con- 
course of  people  indicates  which  ones  do 
stand  out  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  for  during  those  periods  when 
exhibitions  of  great  importance  were 
shown,  the  attendance  was  phenomenal. 

The  echoes  of  the  Inness  and  Wyant 


collection  may  still  he  heard;  the  Span- 
ish exhibition  is  much  talked  of ; the 
people  are  yet  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  brothers  Harrison;  the 
memory  of  the  works  of  the  late  Con- 
stantine Meunier  will  long  be  treasured 
by  all  those  who  saw  the  exhibition  by 
the  great  Belgian  sculptor ; the  new 
tendencies  in  art,  Cubism,  Futurism. 
Post  Impressionism,  etc.,  were  seen  in 
Detroit  for  the  first  time ; and  the 
original  works  of  Leon  Bakst,  the  great 
Russian  artist,  which  will  be  shown 
during  the  month  of  May,  is  equally 
promising  m the  fertility  of  its  revela- 
tions. 

There  were  other  good  exhibitions,  a 
total  of  eighteen  of  them.  They  all 
carried  a degree  of  excellence  to  make 
them  worth  while.  They  would  pass  a 
jury  on  their  merits-  The  rest  of  them 
are  not  remembered  because  they  were 
sprinkled  in  with  the  best  to  be  had. 

Quality  is  comparative ; it  is  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  of  competition. 
Some  of  the  exhibitions  lost  their  im- 
portance when  hung  alongside  of  those 
whose  message  was  of  a higher  plane. 

The  attendance  and  interest  show  that 
the  people  of  Detroit  want  the  best,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tions should  not  be  impaired  by  a 
shower  of  shows  of  passable  merit, 
which  disappoint  those  who  know,  and 
mislead  those  who  do  not. 

* * 

To  take  the  public  into  our  confi- 
dence: The  Meunier  exhibition  of 

sculpture  cost  Detroit  upwards  of  $800. 
It  was  arranged  for  but  six  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  Detroit  was  men- 
tioned in  the  “Outlook.”  “Review  of 
Reviews,”  “Current  Literature,”  “The 
International  Studio,”  “Arts  and  Pro- 
gress,” “Harper’s”  and  other  magazines 
of  national  repute,  along  with  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  people  came  again  and  again  and 
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studied  it  seriously.  The  teachers  with 
their  classes,  the.  art  students  with 
their  drawing-  boards,  and  the  masses 
from  all  walks  of  life,  a total  of  21,109 
visitors  during  the  month  of  March. 

A group  of  people,  enthusiastic  over 
its  wholesome  influence,  contributed  a 
sum  of  money,  twice  as  large  as  the 
cost  of  the  exhibition,  in  order  that 
two  of  the  bronzes,  “The  Hammerman  ' 
and  “The  Shri)np  Fisher  on  Horse- 
back,” might  remain  as  a part  of  the 
permanent  collection,  where  they  will  be 
the  heritage  of  every  girl  and  hoy,  man 
or  woman,  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

Was  it  worth  while?  In  actual  finan- 
cial return  the  exhibition  netted  100%, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  educational  bene- 
fits. 

The  results  were  also  gratifying- 
in  the  Spanish  exhibition ; the  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  the  educational 
value  great,  and  two  of  the  paintings 
found  permanent  homes  in  Detroit,  and 
the  purchasers’  interest  in  behalf  of  art 
is  secured.  There  is  also  a probability 
that  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection, “The  Baptism,”  by  Manuel 
Benedito,  will  be  obtained  for  the  Mu- 
seum. 

Let  us  set  our  ideals  high  and  live  up 
to  them  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The 
standards  of  the  new  museum  must  be 
trained  for  here  and  now  if  they  are  to 
excel  the  standards  of  the  past. 

Let  us  spend  our  exhibition  appropri- 
ation (which  is  all  too  small)  for  only 
the  really  great  manifestations  in  art. 
Cheap  exhibitions  are  usually  the  height 
of  extravagance. 

Stand  for  quality,  not  numbers. 

Let  the  people  of  Detroit  know  that 
when  an  exhibition  is  announced  it  is 
ivorth  seeing. 

Art  must  be  judged  solely  on  merit. 

One  usually  falls  short  of  high  ideals, 
but  it  is  well  to  aim  high. 


One  thing  is  ap])arent  in  the  work 
during  the  past  winter,  and  that  is  the 
unity  of  effort  for  the  betterment  of 
art  in  Detroit.  The  Trustees,  with  an 
interest  and  unparalleled  zeal,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  indefatigable 
President,  have  tried  to  make  the  Mu- 
seum an  influence  in  the  lives  of  the 
people;  the  local  artists  have  very  freely 
co-operated  in  numerous  ways ; the 
women  of  Detroit  have  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  work  being  done 
by  attending  in  large  numbers ; the 
School  of  Design  is  rapidly  finding  its 
place  in  the  actual  training  of  hand 
and  eye  of  the  artistically  inclined ; the 
Common  Council  has  performed  a very 
w'orthy  part  in  the  work  by  furnishing 
a sufiicient  maintenance,  so  that  all 
events  held  at  the  Museum  are  open  to 
the  public  free;  the  public  press  of  De- 
troit has  given  wide  publicity  to  all  the 
features  of  importance;  the  musicians 
have  given  unsparingly  of  their  time 
and  talent  in  order  to  present  the  best 
of  music  to  the  people,  the  Detroit 
United  Railway  has  disseminated  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  exhibitions  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  last, 
hut  not  least,  the  people  of  Detroit  have 
contributed  to  the  work  by  making  use 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  the 
lectures  and  special  exhibitions.  Never 
before  has  the  attendance  been  so 
great. 

* * * 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION. 

Have  you  seen  how  well  our  perma- 
nent collection  looks  with  the  new  lights 
and  a little  more  spacing?  Only  one  im- 
provement could  be  made  and  that  is  the 
addition  of  other  pictures  of  the  same 
high  character. 

There  ought  to  be  individuals  who 
will  make  contributions  of  good  ex- 
amples of  paintings  by  artists  who  are 
not  already  represented  in  our  perma- 
nent collection. 

If  anyone  has  in  mind  the  gift  of  a 
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'•  THE  SILVER  URN  " 
By  Lilia  Cabot  Perry 


painting  to  the  Museum,  the  Trustees 
will  be  glad  to  consult  with  them  as  to 
the  lines  of  endeavor  the  Museum  par- 
ticularly aims  to  further,  and  they  will 
provide  expert  aid  in  making  a selec- 
tion. if  desired. 

There  are  a number  of  American 
painters  who  have  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  i)ower,  who  are  not  represented 
in  our  Museum.  Among  the  living 
l>ainters  we  especially  desire  are : 


John  W.  Alexander. 

Myron  Barlow. 

Frank  W.  Benson. 

Paul  Dougherty, 

Frederick  C.  Frieseke, 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne, 

Richard  E.  Miller. 

John  S.  Sargent. 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell. 

Horatio  Walker. 

A larger  list  could  be  given,  but  let 
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us  concentrate  our  attention  on  ten. 

The  deceased  American  painters  we 
would  like  represented,  but  which  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain  owing-  to  the 
scarcity  of  desirable  works  and  the 
stress  of  prices,  are: 

George  Fuller, 

Winslow  Homer. 

George  Inness. 

Homer  Martin, 

James  McNeill  W histler. 

A.  H.  Wyant. 

EXHIBITIONS 

W.VLTER  GAY. 

From  I'ebruary  1st  to  15th,  paintings 
by  Walter  Gay  were  shown. 

There  were  forty  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection, mostly  interiors  of  the  fine  old 
mansions  and  palaces  of  Europe,  both 
in  oil  and  water  color. 

The  still  life  objects  in  the  Gay  pic- 
tures are  used  as  a vehicle  for  the  ren- 
dering of  a wonderful  display  of  light 
and  color.  His  interiors  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  always  synthetical.  It  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  artist  merely  to  paint 
individual  objects  before  him,  but  to 
paint  these  things  seen  under  beautiful 
light  effects-  In  doing  so,  W alter  Gay 


There  are  others,  but  let  us  concen- 
trate on  these  six. 

Any  one  of  the  above  would  be  grate- 
fully received. 

Anyone  who  ])urchases  at  $1,000  or 
more,  a ])ainting  by  any  of  the  above 
named  artists,  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Museum,  will  become  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation,  or  as  it  were,  a 
Life  Member  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art. 


REVIEWED 

carries  into  his  work  the  modern  palette 
of  the  impressionist  and.  as  a result, 
the  forty  pictures  in  the  exhibition  are 
filled  with  a charm  and  an  interest  sel- 
dom seen  in  pictures  of  this  character. 

(;ermax  po.sters. 

How  much  of  art  the  Germans  put 
into  so  commercial  a thing  as  a poster  ! 

During  February,  an  exhibition  of 
German  posters,  consisting  of  fifty 
sheets,  were  shown  in  the  main  gallery 
and  they  attracted  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

The  art  problem  in  posters  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  other  fields.  The 


“ TWO  GIRLS  •’ 
By  Gertrude  Fiske 
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artist  in  order  to  have  his  poster  carry 
resorts  to  hroad  masses  of  color,  rather 
than  delicate  delineation,  and  the 
marvel  is  how  he  gets  so  much  of  anat- 
omy, so  much  of  perspective,  so  much 
of  modeling  in  his  hgures  with  such 
simple  means. 

In  America  there  is  seldom  any  art 
in  posters  and  billboards.  Pleasing  de- 
sign is  not  striven  for  here  as  it  is 
abroad.  Our  bill  posters  in  America 
are  allowed  to  use  all-out-doors  for 
their  work  and  they  try  to  compel  the 
eye  by  the  size  of  their  display  rather 
than  by  the  quality  of  it.  Our  cities 
and  our  rural  landscapes  alike  are  plas- 
tered with  glaring  and  audacious  adver- 
tising of  one  kind  and  another  that  ut- 
terly spoils  the  beauty  of  our  cities  and 
interferes  with  our  pastoral  views. 

In  Germany,  as  in  most  European 
countries,  the  size  of  the  billboard  is 
restricted  by  law,  hence  the  advertiser 
has  to  say  his  things  in  a much  smaller 
space.  He  employs  the  good  artists  a)id 
they  fill  the  small  space  alloted  to  them 
so  beautifully  with  color  and  design  that 
you  turn  to  give  your  eye  pleasure,  and 
then  in  some  corner  or  space  where  it 
gives  just  the  right  l)alance,  as  if  it 
were  incidental,  is  the  statement  that 
the  advertiser  wishes  you  to  see. 

American  billboards  with  rare  excep- 
tions are  spaces  of  great  linear  dimen- 
sions, where  the  advertiser  bellows  at 
you  in  his  most  raucous  voice,  as  it 
were,  the  wares  he  has  for  your  consid- 
eration, while  in  Europe  posters  are 
delicate  and  chaste  symphonies  in  line 
and  color. 

How  long  will  it  he  before  the  adver- 
tising men  in  America  awake  to  a real- 
ization of  the  waste  of  space  and  ma- 
terial and  turn  to  the  artists,  a group  of 
whom  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any 
city,  who  would  be  glad  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  commercial  field  which 
should  combine  to  an  admirable  degree 
utility  and  beauty? 

It  is  (juite  remarkable  how  the  mass- 


ing of  vivid  colors,  with  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  line  and  all  detail  left  out, 
results  in  so  pictorial  an  effect  when 
seen  at  the  proper  distance. 

CAZIN  SHOWN. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  partici- 
pated in  the  observation  of  Lent  by  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  religious  master- 
piece of  Cazin  entitled,  ‘‘The  Repent- 
ance of  PeterT 

The  picture  belongs  to  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  President  of  the  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Chicago,  by 
whom  it*"  was  loaned.  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
follows  the  wish  of  the  artist  in  exhib- 
iting this  important  painting  in  some 
public  place  during  Holy  Week  of  each 
year,  and  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
is  very  grateful  to  the  owner  for  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  so  fine  a work 
of  this  master,  which  has  to  a splendid 
degree  combined  the  subject  interest 
and  the  pictorial  quality. 

The  picture  presents  a typical  land- 
scape by  Cazin  in  the  stillness  and  sol- 
emnity of  nightfall  in  which  Peter  ap- 
pears weeping  bitterly  and  alone,  with 
only  the  stars  to  see  his  sorrow.  The 
solitude  of  the  evening  hour  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  retrospection  of  the 
Apostle. 

Jean  Charles  Cazin  was  a painter  of 
the  French  school,  born  1841,  died  1900. 
He  occupied  a very  important  place  in 
the  landscape  art  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  saw  nature  through  a very 
personal  temperament  and  the  land- 
scape element  is  the  dominant  one  in  his 
religious  masterpieces,  of  which  “The 
Repentance  of  Peter”  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

The  picture  was  the  source  of  much 
contemplative  study  during  its  exhibi- 
tion here. 

NEW  TENDENCIES  IN  ART. 

The  Cubists,  h'uturists  and  Post-Im- 
pressionists have  been  displayed  in  De- 
troit, for  which,  despite  our  conflicting 
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Class  from  the  School  of  Design  drawing  from  the  Meunier  Sculptures 


opinions,  we  are  all  thankful.  The  new 
tendencies  in  art  have  the  faculty  of 
compelling  attention,  and  for  a year 
they  have  l)een  the  subject  of  many  con- 
versations here  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
showing  of  them  in  Detroit  has  at  least 
given  the  people  an  opportunity  to  study 
at  close  range  the  things  they  were 
talking  about. 

The  opinions  in  this  community  were 
as  diverse  as  elsewhere.  The  exhibition 
had  its  ardent  advocates,  and  it  was  ex- 
coriated by  the  adherents  of  the  aca- 
demic. There  were  some  who  thought 
it  all  a huge  joke,  and  there  were  ag- 
nostics who  in  all  sincerity  would  like  to 
he  shown ; hut  all  were  agreed  that  it 
was  well  to  have  exhibited  it  in  Detroit. 

Of  its  kind,  this  exhibition  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  one  shown  in  Amer- 
ica this  season.  It  was  carefully  selected 
by  Arthur  B.  Davies,  an  American  art- 
ist whose  place  in  art  is  assured,  and 
whose  sincerity  is  beyond  question.  It 
brought  together  the  men  of  repute  who 
have  broken  the  bonds  of  formalism. 
Not  all  the  pictures  in  the  collection 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  comprehension, 
and  some  of  those  which  did  appear 
most  radical  at  the  beginning  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  before  the 
close  of  the  show. 

The  result  of  the  exhibition  here  was 
most  wholesome.  It  stirred  up  a great 
deal  of  healthy  discussion  in  art  mat- 


ters in  Detroit;  it  did  not  lead  astray 
the  workers ; they  are  too  strongly  an- 
chored to  their  academic  training;  it 
broadened  the  vision  of  the  general 
public  to  the  extent  that  the  caressing 
atmosphere  of  Tryon,  the  mystic  poetry 
of  Twachtman,  and  the  beauty  of  col- 
oring of  Hassam  are  appreciated  more 
than  ever  before. 

ASTON  KNIGHT. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  in  March 
a collection  of  landscapes  by  Aston 
Knight,  consisting  of  forty-one  paint- 
ings, were  shown.  Aston  Knight,  horn 
in  Paris  of  American  parents,  is  the 
son  of  Ridgway  Knight,  and  like  his 
father,  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
France.  His  quiet  streams  and  babbling 
brooks  and  landscape  motives  are  taken 
from  the  cultivated  and  pretty  spots  of 
France  and  England.  There  were  also 
some  Venetian  and  Holland  subjects. 


SUNDAY  LECTURES. 

The  Sunday  Lecture  Course  now 
drawing  to  a close  has  been  very 
gratifying  from  every  standpoint.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  have  been 
largely  along  the  lines  of  the  fine 
arts  and  the  speakers  have  been  ac- 
tual workers  drawn  from  their  field 
of  endeavor  with  a message  taken 
from  actual  experience  in  their  work. 
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This  has  been  a rare  enlightenment 
to  the  people  of  Detroit,  whose  ap- 
proval is  attested  by  the  attendance 
which  packed  the  Auditorium  to  ca- 
pacity Sunday  after  Sunday. 

Coupled  with  the  lectures  have  been 
programmes  of  concert  music,  in 
which  the  conservatories  and  groups 
of  musicians  have  participated  and 
these  were  on  an  equally  high  plane 
with  the  lectures.  On  another  page 
is  given  a schedule  of  the  events 
during  the  last  quarter  and  it  is  a 
very  creditable  summary  to  present. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  desire  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  William  C. 
W'eber,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Sunday  lectures,  to  whose  zealous 
work  the  success  of  the  Sunday  pro- 
grammes is  attributable  and  to  the 
following; 

Charles  K.  Fiedler,  William  B. 
Straton,  judson  Smith,  George  T. 
Hamilton,  Professor  Wilhelm  Miller, 
Abram  Ray  fyler,  Francis  L.  York, 
M.  A.;  Marshall  Pease,  N.  J.  Corey, 
Arthur  K.  Peck,  George  Shortland 
Kempton,  Henry  Matheys,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
I’arke,  Miss  Arbutus  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Es- 
telle Reid,  Signor  Giuseppe  Bartolot- 
ta.  Miss  Marion  Peck,  Miss  Mary 
Thompson,  Miss  Catherine  Miller, 
Miss  Dorothy  Kemp,  Signor  Angelo 
X’illa,  Madam  Antona,  Mrs.  Howard 
A.  Field,  Miss  Alice  Whitbeck,  Mrs. 
James  Tyre,  Miss  Ruth  Fraser,  Miss 
Jeanette  Fraser,  Miss  Marie  Bising, 
Boris  L.  Ganapol,  Miss  Ada  Lillian 
Gordon,  Ezri  Alfred  Bertrand,  Mrs. 
Susan  Brownelle  Rathbourne,  Miss 
Marian  W'illis  Tyler,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ruhlman,  Miss  Louise  Beaumont 
Snyder,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Cragg,  Miss 
Eva  Woodward  Lord,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Pease  and  Miss  Theodosia  Eldridge. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
have  this  array  of  talent  co-operate 
in  the  altruistic  way  they  are  doing- 
in  the  Museum  plans  and  it  speaks 


well  for  the  success  of  the  art  cen- 
tre movement  if  all  the  art  interests 
of  the  city  will  work  together  for 
it. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  LECTURES. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
their  free  lecture  course  this  year 
presented  on  March  14th  Professor 
Wilhelm  Miller  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who  spoke  on  “Design  in 
American  Landscape  Architecture  as 
Shown  in  American  Gardens.”  Pro- 
fessor Miller’s  lecture  treated  largely 
of  Ihe  Prairie  School  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  in  which  he  advocated 
many  principles  which  were  entirely 
practicable  for  beautifying  highways 
and  teaching  the  people  a greater  love 
of  the  country.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  the  native  flora  and  fauna  of 
each  State  as  the  motif  of  that  State 
and  in  beautiful  colored  views  he 
showed  how  the  idea  could  be  applied 
at  no  great  expense. 

Two  lectures  were  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Huger  Elliott,  Supervisor  of 
Education  and  Director  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  On  March  23rd  Mr.  Elliott 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  “Amer- 
ican City  and  Its  Village  Dress — Can 
the  Necessary  Be  Made  Beautiful?” 
In  it  he  said  many  things  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  beautifying  of  De- 
troit and  if  the  various  subjects  ad- 
vocated by  him  in  the  beautifying  of 
a city  were  applied  as  the  city  grows 
beyond  the  village  stage  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  in  appearance. 

On  the  24th  Mr.  Elliott  dwelt  on 
Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts, 
speaking  particularly  on  the  function 
of  buildings  and  taking  up  in  con- 
junction with  them  mural  painting, 
sculpture  and  stained  glass  windows. 
His  point  was  well  taken  that  these 
allied  arts  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  scheme  of  building  in  order  to 
make  the  building  a unity. 
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ROMAN  PEACE  ALTAR  FRIEZE 

In  the  foreground,  Anthony  Massino,  artist  model; 
in  the  rear,  Harold  Young,  Harold  Wynne  and 
Harry  Lipsky,  Students  at  the  Detroit  School  of 
Design. 

the  general  enlargement  and  higher 
quality  of  the  Museum’s  activities,  be- 
sides benefiting  the  Detroit  public 
has  stimulated  students  of  art  beyond 
any  possible  means  of  measurement. 

To  have  the  opportunity  to  see, 
study  and  draw  from  some  150  ex- 
amples of  one  of  the  world’s  masters 
of  sculpture  may  mean  more  to  the 
student  whose  interests  are  specialized 
than  a visit  to  the  art  centers  of  Eu- 


Drawing by  a Student  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design,  from  one  of 
the  Meunier  Bronzes 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  Ob'  DESION 


I'.V  CEORC.K  T.  II.\MILTOX,  DIRtX'TOR. 

The  exhibition  of  Meunier  Sculp- 
ture, Modern  Art,  the  Benson  draw- 
ings of  game  birds,  lectures,  music  and 


ro])e  would  mean  to  the  unspecialized 
layman.  Contact  with  masters  stim- 
ulates. Repeated  exhibitions  of  a 
high  order  lift  the  student  beyond  the 
commonplace,  invigorate  his  thought 
and  technic  and  make  fewer  and  more 
effective  the  hours  of  lonely  experi- 
ment in  his  human  endeavor  to  ex- 
press individuality.  By  such  means 
he  arrives  at  his  destination  in  a short- 
er time  more  vitally  prepared  to 
achieve  that  hoped  for  union  of  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful. 

To  know  and  feel  intimately  the 
vigorous  strength,  honesty  and  direct- 
ness of  a mind  like  that  of  Constantin 
Meunier  has  a value  in  itself  beyond 
calculation.  W ere  one  to  construct  a 
City  Hall,  an  automobile,  a sun-dial, 
door  knob  or  jewel  box  with  the  ])ow- 
er  and  practical  honesty  of  Meunier’s 
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“Soivcr,”  the  world  would  not  only 
he  more  beautiful  but  incalculable 
sums  might  be  saved  through  the 
elimination  of  vague  and  undefined 


once  a week  evenings,  and  on  one 
occasion  Sunday  morning  it  has  been 
possible  for  evening  students  recruit- 
ed from  the  business  life  of  Detroit — 
in  many  cases  students  are  engaged 
in  architects’  offices  during  the  day — 
to  obtain  the  same  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  day  students  of  the  School 
of  Design. 

Recently  an  organization  of  archi- 
tectural draftsmen,  known  as  the  De- 
troit Atelier,  was  formed  to  train  the 
younger  men  in  their  profession  dur- 
ing spare  time  outside  the  routine  of 
» 


“AT  THE  WATERING  PLACE” 

A Bronze  Group  in  the  Meunier  Collection,  was 
the  model  for  this  drawing  by  a Student 
of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design. 

civic  and  private  expenditures.  Con- 
tact with  masters  begets  economy  of 
effort  as  well  as  an  art  of  noble  pro- 
portions. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign. always  encouraged  in  uncom- 
promising sincerity,  have  drawn  more 
profoundly  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  possible  had  not  Meunier  been 
brought  to  Detroit  through  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
City  in  providing  the  means.  Most 
notable  has  been  the  intensified  in- 
terest of  students  in  the  working  out 
plans  for  the  three  dimensional  arts, 
such  as  interior  decoration,  garden 
pottery  design  and  decorative  sculp- 
ture. 

Since  the  Museum  has  been  open 


Drawing  from  Meunier’s  “ Dockhand  " 

By  a Student  from  the  Detroit  School  of  Design 
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office  work.  Professor  Emil  Lorcli. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, University  of  Michij’an,  has  j^iv- 
en  liis  talent  to  this  worthy  enterprise. 
The  School  of  Design,  throii^^h  its 
lAening-  School  Department  and 
a course  of  lectures  by  the  Director, 
has  been  able  to  make  itself  of  value, 
d'he  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of 
trained  architectural  draftsmen,  and  in 
the  future  a better  Detroit  is  obvious. 

In  Detroit,  on  all  sides,  it  is  found 
that  the  new  generation  is  struggling 
for  a chance  to  obtain  specialized  train- 
ing l)eyond  that  of  the  regular  public 
school  and  is  willing  to  give  up  its 
legitimate  leisure  after  the  day’s  work 
in  exchange  for  such  training.  The 
School  of  Design,  so  far  as  its  fi- 
nancial resources  permit,  is  endeav- 
oring to  meet  effectively  this  cry  for 
professional  training  of  a high  and 
specialized  order. 

In  general  the  School  presents  the 
appearance  of  a large  workshop  rather 
than  that  of  an  Academy.  Teachers 
and  students  work  together  with  a 
common  practical  purpose,  which  can- 


not but  result  in  much  good  to  the 
City  and  its  institutions. 

On  the  evening  of  March  25th  last, 
the  Detroit  Society  of  the  Archaelogi- 
cal  Institute  of  America  held  its  sev- 
enth meeting  and  lecture  at  the  School 
of  Design.  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  talked 
interestingly  on  “Roman  yVfrica,” 
showing  many  slides  of  unusual  beau- 
ty and  significance. 

The  guests,  numbering  about  sev- 
enty, were  waited  upon  by  students. 
A feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
living  representation  of  two  fragments 
from  a Roman  Peace  Altar  by  An- 
thony Massino,  an  Italian  artist  mod- 
el, and  three  of  the  students,  Harold 
Wynne,  Harold  Young  and  Harry 
Lipsky. 

Owing  to  his  residence  in  California 
Mr.  C.  A.  Black  sent  a letter  of  res- 
ignation as  Trustee  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  which  was  presented 
and  accepted  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
held  on  the  3rd.  Mr.  George  G.  Booth 
was  elected  as  Trustee  for  the  unexpired 
term. 
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REVIEW  OE  MUSEUM  ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  is  a schedule  of  events  given  during  the  last  quarter  ; 

Jan.  25 — Lecture.  ‘‘Operas  of  Samson  and  Deliah  and  LaGioconda,’’  by  N.  J. 
Corey.  Director  of  the  Orchestral  Association. 

28 — Lecture.  “Sunny  Spain.”  I)y  Wdlliam  K.  Nulty. 


Feb.  1 — Lecture.  Opera  “Othello.”  l)y  N.  J.  Corey.  Director  of  the  Orchestral 

Association. 

2 — Lecture,  “Luther  Burbank.”  by  Prof.  H.  T.  A.  Huss.  of  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northwestern  W'omen’s  Cluh. 

8 — Lecture.  “St.  Petersl)urg  and  the  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage  Palace,”  by 
Sidney  Dickinson,  M.  A. 

8 — Concert  Music,  by  members  of  the  Ganapol  School  of  Musical  Art. 

15 — Lecture,  “Hospital  Architecture,”  hy  William  B.  Stratton. 

15 — Concert  Music,  arranged  by  Sigiior  Bartolotta. 

20 — Lecture,  “Journeys  of  a Naturalist  in  South  America,”  hy  Prof.  A.  G. 
Ruthven.  Curator  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

22 — Lecture.  “Masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  Galleries,”  by  Arthur  K.  Peck, 
of  Boston. 

28 — Lecture.  “Italian  Immigration,”  hy  Reverend  Pasquale  De  Carlo,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Michigan. 

28 — Concert  Music,  arranged  by  Signor  Bartolotta. 


Mar.  1 — Lecture,  “Landscape  Architecture.”  hy  Charles  Kern  h'iedler. 

1 — Concert  Music,  by  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music. 

7 —  Lecture.  “The  Art  of  Reading  the  Newspaper,”  hy  Prof.  Fred  N.  Scott, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  before  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

8 —  Lecture.  “Decoration,”  by  Judson  Smith. 

8 — Concert  Music,  arranged  by  Prof.  William  Yunck. 

14 —  Lecture.  “Design  in  Landscape  Architecture  as  Shown  in  American  Gar- 
dens.” hy  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

15 —  Lecture,  “Neighborhood  Planting — Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Value 
of  1’our  Property,”  hy  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller,  Ph.  D..  of  the  LYiversity  of 
Illinois. 

15 — Concert  Music,  arranged  hy  members  of  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

22 — Lecture.  “American  Composers,”  hy  I'rancis  L.  York,  M.  A. 

22 —  Concert  Music,  hy  memhers  of  the  Bertrand-Tyler  Studios. 

23 —  Lecture,  “The  American  City  and  Its  Village  Dress:  Can  the  Necessary 
he  Made  Beautiful?”  hy  Professor  Huger  Elliott.  Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  the  School  of  Design  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

24 —  Lecture.  “Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts,”  hy  Prof.  Huger  Elliott, 
Supervisor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Design  at  the 
Museum  of  Eine  Arts,  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

29 — Lecture,  “How  the  Artist  Works.”  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton.  Di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design. 

29 — Concert  Music,  arranged  by  Prof.  William  "S’unck. 


.•\pril  5 — Lecture,  “Folk  Songs  and  Art  Songs,”  by  Mr.  Marshall  Pease. 

5 — Concert  Music,  arranged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Pease. 

12 — Lecture.  “Popular  Music,”  hy  Boris  L.  Ganapol.  Director  of  the  Ganapol 
School  of  Musical  Art. 

12 — Concert  Music,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ganapol  School  of 
Musical  Art. 
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JONAS  LIE’S  “CULEBRA  CUT”  ACQUIRED. 


The  painting,  entitled  “Ciilehra  Cut” 
by  Jonas  Lie,  which  the  Museum  has 
acquired  for  its  permanent  collection,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  series  of  Panama 
paintings  by  this  American  artist.  It  is 
one  of  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
works  showing  a fine  perspective  view 
of  that  portion  of  the  canal  which  re- 
quired endless  toil  in  its  accomplish- 


There  are  a number  of  American  paint- 
ers who  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power  whose  works  the  Museum  espe- 
cially desires  to  acquire.  The  purchase 
of  Mr.  Lie’s  painting  is  no  deviation 
from  that  policy,  as  he  is  an  American 
painter  who  “has  arrived.” 

“Culebra  Cut”  possesses  fine  pictorial 
quality  and  it  is  of  value  as  documentary 
evidence  of  the  greatest  engineering  feat 


copyright.  DETROIT  PUBLISHING  CO- 

“CULEBRA  CUT”-Ry  Jonas  Lie 


ment.  The  immense  banks  of  earth  on 
either  side  stretch  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  At  the  lowest  level  of  the 
trench  may  be  seen  the  busy  engines, 
their  clouds  of  blue-black  smoke  rising 
vertically  in  the  breathless  atmosphere. 

The  Museum  aims  to  add  to  its  per- 
manent collection  along  clearly  defined 
lines  as  set  forth  in  the  last  Bulletin. 


ever  performed.  The  immensity  of  the 
undertaking  at  Panama  and  the  topo- 
graphical truths  are  described  by  the 
artist  in  a very  able  manner.  Under- 
neath his  sure  stroke  is  a knowledge 
which  is  satisfying  and  commends  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  a 
painter  with  a big  vision  and  marked 
individuality. 
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A RARE  TAPESTRY  PRESENTED. 


Mr.  Charles  Stinchfield  has  tendered 
to  the  'Museum,  as  a gift,  a fine  early 
eighteenth  century  tapestry.  It  is  of  the 
period  of  Louis  X\’  and  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Stinchfield  in  1884  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Robert  J.  Wickenden,  an  artist 
and  connoisseur. 

It  is  a splendid  example,  pleasing  in 
design,  delicate  in  color  and  important 
in  size.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Stinchfield  at 
the  time  of  its  purchase,  Mr.  Wickenden 
writes : 


“Notice  in  the  tapestry  the  way  the 
lights  and  most  delicate  colors  are  put 
in  with  silk  to  contrast  with  the 
worsted  in  the  shades.  In  this  bit  of 
tapestry  you  will  possess  something 
very  pleasing  and  at  the  same  time 
very  rare.  I procured  this  at  Benar- 
gits,  up  in  our  country.” 

Through  Mr.  Stinchfield’s  generous 
gift,  the  Museum  comes  into  possession 
of  its  first  tapestry.  Additional  gifts  to 
this  department  would  be  welcome  if 
they  are  of  quality  and  excellence. 


Clay  Modeling  from  Life. 
Will  G.  Rodeman — 3rd  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 
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PAINTINGS  LOANED  BY  MISS  JULIA  PECK. 


ZULOAGA. 

Ignacio  Zuloaga  is  the  greatest  living 
Spanish  artist,  though  Sorolla,  who  has 
exhibited  widely  in  America,  is  perhaps 
the  more  popular.  Zuloaga  is  the  na- 
tional painter  of  Spain.  His  favorite 
subjects  are  the  Spanish  folk,  with  their 
national  characteristics.  He  is  con- 
cerned in  the  delineation  and  analysis  of 
his  own  race,  not  those  which  the  tourist 
meets  in  the  cities,  but  the  toreadors, 
mantilla  wearing  women,  dwarfs  and 
beggars  in  their  picturesque  poverty. 
One  must  get  into  the  byways  of  Spain, 
where  the  national  spirit  is  still  un- 
touched by  cosmopolitanism,  in  order 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
this  painter.  Already  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  and  without  a peer  in  his 
own  country,  the  types  of  a rapidly  van- 
ishing people,  whose  traditions  and  cos- 
tumes are  being  rapidly  replaced  in  the 
contact  with  the  modern  world,  will 
bring  an  ever  increasing  fame  to  Zulo- 
aga, who  has  pictured  them  with  such 
discernment  and  skill. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Eibar  in  1870, 
with  inherited  tendencies  for  art  (his 
great-grandfather  having  been  a cele- 
brated armorer  and  his  father  engaged 
in  the  art  of  artistic  steel  work),  Zulo- 
aga early  showed  a predeliction  for 
painting.  Never  has  he  had  any  teacher 
but  his  own  observation,  though  he  has 
absorbed  the  best  influences  of  Vales- 
quez,  El  Greco  and  Goya.  He  has  a 
preference  for  all  that  is  racial  and  he 
depicts  with  the  same  truthfulness  the 
mantilla  wearing  woman  with  her  black 
eyes,  soft  powdered  cheeks,  dark  vel- 
vety tresses,  wrapped  in  priceless  silks 
and  laces,  or  the  lithe  toreador,  mis- 
shapen dwarf  or  begrimed  beggar,  his 
art  ennobling  them  alike.  His  vision 
penetrates  into  the  psychology  of  his 
subject,  revealing  their  inner  conscious- 
ness in  a way  that  grasps  the  imagina- 


tion. His  pictures  are  not  the  pictures 
the  public  are  apt  to  like  because  of  the 
dramatic  situation,  but  he  reveals  the 
character  or  mood  of  his  subject. 

Through  the  generous  loan  of  Miss 
Julia  Peck  a fine  example  of  Zuloaga’s 
will  he  shown  during  the  summer  in  the 
gallery  of  Modern  Paintings.  The  pic- 
ture is  entitled  “The  Fan’'  and  shows  a 
woman  of  elegance,  a lace  shawl  thrown 
about  her  head.  Not  only  has  the 
painter  given  us  an  unadulterated  Span- 
ish type  but  he  has  revealed  much  of 
the  inner  consciousness  of  his  subject. 
It  is  painted  with  daring  realism  and 
with  a technical  power  that  reveals  Zu- 
'oaga  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  age. 

GEORGE  LUKS. 

“If  we  look  always  for  beauty  we 
shall  come  at  last  to  find  it  in  most  un- 
expected places  and  under  many  strange 
garbs.” 

That  group  of  painters,  of  which 
George  Luks  is  one,  who  try  to  embody 
in  their  canvases  life  in  its  very  essence, 
verily  uncover  beauty  in  unexpected 
places  and  under  strange  garbs.  “The 
Sand  Artist”  by  this  painter,  which  Miss 
Julia  Peck  has  loaned  the  Museum  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  gallery  of 
Modern  Paintings,  gives  one  the  feeling 
that  he  is  looking  through  the  window 
upon  real  life.  There  is  a fascination 
about  this  street  gamin  which  the  artist 
has  rendered  in  all  his  living  character- 
istics. The  boy  is  placed  before  us  so 
truthfully  that  our  admiration  goes  out 
to  the  picture.  People  are  apt  to  con- 
fuse the  pretty  and  the  beautiful.  If  we 
look  upon  beauty  as  that  which  ap- 
proaches perfection  we  must  admit  that 
George  Luks  in  setting  before  us  this 
bit  of  life  in  so  perfect  a realism  has 
attained  the  beautiful.  It  is  rather  in- 
vigorating to  get  away  from  the  an- 
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pearance  of  things  and  to  see  them  as 
they  actually  are.  George  Luks  is  an 
American  artist  whose  training  has  been 
thorough,  whose  vision  is  keen  and 
whose  unusual  sul)jects  have  a fascina- 
tion because  they  are  a part  of  the  life 
a1)OUt  us. 

ROBERT  HENRI. 

The  works  of  Robert  Henri  are  al- 
ways a pleasant  and  wholesome  reaction 
in  the  exhibitions  of  Modern  Art.  His 
very  forceful  character  delineation  is 
seldom  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in 
the  picture,  ''Guide  to  Croaghan,”  hang- 
ing in  the  collection  of  Modern  Paint-* 
ings  through  the  generous  loan  of  Miss 
Julia  Peck. 

Robert  Henri  was  horn  in  Cincinnati, 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  x\cademy  of 


Fine  Arts,  at  the  Julian  Academy  and 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  Like 
lAiks,  he  believes  in  rendering  bits  of 
real  life,  and  he  accomplishes  this  with 
a truthfulness,  spontaniety  and  ac- 
knowledged technical  skill  which  is  very 
interesting.  His  short  cut  methods  are 
admirable  in  one  well  founded  in  draw- 
ing, hut  the  influence  upon  the  student 
is  not  altogether  wholesome,  as  it  is  apt 
to  lead  him  to  forsake  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  draughtsmanship  too  soon. 

These  pictures  loaned  by  Miss  Peck 
during  the  summer  months  will  add 
very  materially  to  the  interest  of  our 
collection  of  Modern  Paintings.  Miss 
Peck  is  performing  a service  to  the  com- 
munity in  giving  the  public  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  fine  acquisitions. 


Pen  Portrait  from  Life. 
Leo  a.  McMillan — 2nd  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 
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EXHIBITIONS  REVIEWED. 


Life  Sketch. 

Will  G.  Rodeman — 3rd  year. 

Detroit  School  of  Design. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  PAINTINGS 
BY  LIE. 

Jonas  Lie  is  a big  painter.  That  was 
generally  conceded  before  his  trip  to 
Panama,  and  his  collection  of  paintings 
of  the  Panama  canal  shown  during  the 
month  of  May  adds  to  the  assurance  of 
his  standing  in  the  world  of  art.  There 
seemed  little  to  allure  the  artist  to  the 
Panama  Canal  in  spite  of  all  the  interest 
in  this  greatest  of  all  engineering  feats, 
but  in  the  magnitude  of  that  great  gash 
wedding  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
the  tremendous  task  of  its  making,  and 
the  volume  of  interesting  and  spectacular 
proceedings  about  him.  Lie  found  much 
for  his  artistic  vision.  He  has  caught 
the  spaciousness,  height  and  depth ; he 
has  interpreted  the  conquering  labor  and 
the  engineering  genius  that  have  gone 


into  the  building  of  the  canal;  he  has 
])laced  before  us  the  moist,  hot  climate, 
the  verdure  of  the  tropics,  the  great 
Culebra  Cut  and  the  Locks  of  Pedro 
Miguel,  but  always  in  conformity  with 
good  design  and  harmonious  color  and 
seen  through  a personal  temperament. 
His  pictures  are  not  only  pictorial  rec- 
ords but  they  are  fine  works  of  art.  He 
has  caught  the  essence  of  landscape  in 
the  tropics,  he  has  seen  it  under  the  veil- 
ing mists  at  dawn,  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  at  night.  He  has  presented  all 
phases  of  the  canal  zone  of  today  as  it 
never  will  be  seen  again  once  the  water 
is  turned  into  it. 

A portion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  deB.  Nel- 
son’s article  in  the  “International 
Studio”  of  February  will  bear  quoting 
here  ; 


Charcoal  Sketch  from  Life. 
Claude  Saunders — 3rd  year. 
Evening  Class. 
Detroit  School  of  Design^ 
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“When  Mr.  Jonas  Lie  returned  from 
Panama  with  his  Homeric  canvases, 
representing  the  mighty  achievement 
of  America’s  latest  waterway,  it  might 
indeed  be  accounted  to  him  that  “He 
went,  he  saw,  he  conquered.”  No  one 
has  grappled  with  the  situation  in  the 
heroic  measure  that  Lie  has.  Pretty- 
man  brought  lyrical  souvenirs  of  good 
pictorial  value,  but  nothing  big,  noth- 
ing blood-stirring.  The  exhibition  has 
filled  New  York  with  wonderment  at 
the  immense  task  that  Colonel  Goe- 
thals  and  his  staff  had  to  cope  with^ 
Picture  after  picture  deals  with  the 
gigantic  work  in  its  different  aspects 
and  each  one  offers  such  variety  that 
all  idea  of  monotony  is  banished. 
Realistic  such  work  must  be  in  order 
to  express  the  immense  forces  at 
work.  Meunier  and  Dana  Marsh  have 
glorified  the  man  rather  than  the 
li'ork,  or  at  least  have  made  them  of 
eciual  importance ; but  with  Lie  the 
workmen  are  too  tiny  to  be  consid- 
ered. Little  dots  and  splashes  suffice; 
it  is  the  work  only  that  counts  and  the 
subtropical  setting  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Lie  served  his  apprenticeship, 
like  many  other  artists,  beneath 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  city’s  mon- 
ster buildings.  This  has  given  him 
the  power  to  see  largely  and  simply 
and  to  eliminate  the  non-essentials. 
The  very  simplicity  of  his  treatment 
gives  to  his  canvases  a power  and  a 
charm  which  different  technique  could 
not  impart.  Mr.  Lie  has  found  his 
vocation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
government  or  some  museum  will 
come  forward  and  secure  for  the  na- 
tion this  worthy  collection  which  can 
never  be  duplicated.” 

THE  BAKST  EXHIBITION. 

During  the  month  of  May  an  exhibi- 
tion of  over  a hundred  and  fifty  original 
works  of  the  Russian  artist,  Leon  Bakst, 
were  shown  to  the  people  of  Detroit. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  paintings 
and  studies  for  the  scenery  and  cos- 


tumes of  the  Russian  Ballet,  together 
with  a few  fantasies  on  modern  cos- 
tume. 

All  the  beauty  in  the  Bakst  pictures  is 
not  revealed  upon  first  observation.  Not 
entirely  in  accord  with  academic  ideas, 
it  took  a little  time  to  accustom  oneself 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  painter.  That 
people  were  fascinated  with  the  draw- 
ings and  designs  was  shown  by  their 
second  and  third  visits.  The  exquisite 
color  harmonies,  brought  untempered 
from  the  Orient,  made  their  appeal  even 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  movement  of 
the  costumed  figures  and  the  exciting 
design,  combined  with  the  warm  color- 
ing, make  an  astounding  impression  on 
the  senses  and  reveal  Bakst  as  a creative 
artist,  not  content  with  matching  pen- 
nies with  nature.  The  brilliant  and 
beautiful  settings  and  the  costumes 
which  fit  in  so  admirably  with  the  verve 
and  go*  of  the  ballet  shows  this  artist  to 
be  filling  his  niche  very  admirably. 

Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum,  under  whose 
auspices  the  exhibition  was  brought  to 
this  country  and  arranged,  performed  a 
real  service  in  presenting  this  exhibition 
in  America. 

THE  SCHOOLS’  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  art  work  of  Detroit 
Schools,  held  in  the  Museum  during 
three  weeks  in  June,  fully  justified  the 
action  of  the  Trustees  in  setting  aside 
galleries  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  did 
it  arouse  much  interest  and  engender 
much  good  feeling  at  the  time,  but  the 
results  are  far-reaching  beyond  imme- 
diate estimate.  The  Museum  became  a 
clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
methods  and  ideas  of  teaching  the  art 
student.  The  encouragement  to  the 
student  of  having  his  work  shown  to 
the  public  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
stimulus  it  will  have  on  next  year’s 
work.  It  was  beneficial  in  giving  him  a 
true  estimate  of  his  product  as  shown 
alongside  of  many  others.  It  was 
equally  beneficial  to  the  institutions  par- 
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Sketch  from  Life  for  Electrical  Poster. 
SiGRiD  Hovey — 3rd  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design, 


ticipating  for  this  reason,  and  these 
benefits  are  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
exhibition. 

While  four  institutions  were  repre- 
sented there  was  hardly  any  duplication 
of  aims  or  purposes.  The  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Detroit  School  of 
Design  presented  excellent  exhibits  in 
their  distinctive  fields,  and  instructors, 
pupils  and  the  public  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  wherein  each  fulfilled  to  an  ad- 
mirable degree  the  needs  of  its  line  of 


endeavor.  The  art  and  handwork  de- 
partments of  the  Liggett  Schools  do  not 
aim  to  make  artists  of  their  pupils  or 
fit  them  for  the  useful  fields  of  the 
artisan.  They  aim  to  develop  a taste  for 
and  practical  understanding  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  art  work  is  a part  of  their 
Geography,  English,  Botany,  etc.  This 
portion  of  the  exhibit  running  through 
thirteen  grades  was  interesting  in  its 
variety  and  ingenuity. 

Time  given  to  art  in  the  curriculum  of 
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the  pul)lic  schools  is  too  limited  to  more 
than  inculcate  the  art  idea  through  the 
study  of  principles  of  drawing,  design 
and  theory  of  color.  Its  pretensions 
stop  short  of  the  training  of  artists.  It 
is  fulfilling  its  purpose  to  a noteworthy 
degree  in  teaching  the  children  a knowl- 
edge of  line,  form,  rhythm,  balance  and 
proportion.  With  an  amazing  continuity 
the  idea  grows  from  grade  to  grade 
until  the  application  of  design  is  reached 
in  the  higher  grades.  The  High  Schools 
represented  by  drawings,  and  design  ap- 
plied to  needlework,  house  decoration, 
block  printing,  leather  work,  etc.,  made 
an  excellent  showing. 

In  behalf  of  the  exhibitors,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  shown 
was  produced  during  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  and  as  neither  the  students 
nor  instructors  were  aware  that  their 
work  would  be  invited  for  public  ex- 
hibition, it  was  not  produced  under  the 
incentive  of  public  approbation. 

To  inculcate  a spirit  of  fairness 
among  both  students  and  teachers,  the 
condition  was  imposed  that  the  exhibits 
on  which  the  instructors  had  given  as- 
sistance must  be  indicated. 

William  C.  Weber,  one  of  the  Mu- 
seum Trustees,  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition  by  presenting 
two  fifty  dollar  prizes  for  the  best  work 
in  two  dimensions  and  the  best  work  in 
three  dimensions  done  during  the  year 
at  the  Detroit  School  of  Design,  of 


which  he  is  a founder.  He  stipulated 
that  the  awards  were  to  be  made  by  a 
vote  of  the  students.  Miss  Helen  Hul- 
bert  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $50.00 
for  the  work  in  two  dimensions  and 
Miss  Ruth  Conley  received  the  $50.00 
prize  for  her  work  in  three  dimensions. 

METAL  WORK  BY  SAMUEL  YELLIN. 

A small  exhibition  worthy  of  a great 
amount  of  attention  was  that  of  the 
wrought  metal  work  by  Samuel  Yellin, 
an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Mr. 
Yellin’s  collection,  consisting  of  locks, 
hinges,  door  knobs,  knockers,  etc.,  is  the 
best  craftsman’s  exhibit  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  Museum  along  these  lines. 
As  a designer  of  mediaeval  styles,  Mr. 
Yellin  probably  has  no  superior  in  this 
country,  and  the  pieces  shown  at  the 
Museum  were  beautifully  executed.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Yellin  has  been  installed 
in  some  of  the  most  important  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  among  them  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York;  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New  York; 
South  Church,  New  York;  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Pittsburgh;  J.  P.  Morgan 
residence,  Long  Island;  J.  P.  Morgan 
Memorial,  Hartford;  Henry  Clay  Frick 
residence.  New  York;  Cyrus  H.  Curtis 
residence,  Philadelphia ; Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  building,  Cincinnati;  Co- 
lumbia University,  Princeton  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  many 
others. 
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T 1 1 E LIB R A R V ACC ES SIGNS. 


To  the  Museum  Library  lias  been 
added  the  following  volumes  through 
the  generous' gift  of  Mr.  Maurice  Black: 

“The  Life  of  Christ,”  in  three  vol- 
umes, with  color  illustrations  by  J.  J. 
Tissot. 

“Cubists  and  Post  Impressionism,” 
by  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy,  with  twenty- 
three  reproductions  in  color  of  Cubist 
and  Post  Impressionist  paintings  and 
forty-six  half-tone  illustrations. 

A new  book  on  “The  Master  Impres- 
sionists,” by  Charles  Louis  Borgemeyer, 
will  be  found  in  the  Library,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  analytical  works  on  Im- 
pressionism that  has  appeared.  It  is 
written  in  a style  which  will  hold  the 


interest  of  the  average  reader  from  be- 
g lining  to  end.  Not  only  does  it  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  movement, 
bringing  out  the  principles  as  they  were 
developed  and  recording  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  great  artists  of  this  school, 
l)ut  it  takes  one  into  the  realm  of  the 
group  of  painters  and  gives  him  a most 
intimate  picture  of  their  lives  and  the 
buffetings  they  passed  through. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  work  is  note- 
worthy. There  are  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  illustrations,  taken  from 
important  collections  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  are  nearly  all  the  great  works 
of  the  Impressionists  recorded  but  the 
author  tells  you  where  they  are  located. 
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DECORATION  AND  REARRANGE- 
MENT. 

The  Museum  was  closed  for  a period 
of  ten  days  to  admit  of  the  redecoration 
of  the  Sculpture  Hall  and  the  general 
rearrangement  of  the  galleries  for  the 
summer.  The  walls  of  the  lower  floor 
will  be  in  a soft  green  color,  destined  to 
dispel  much  of  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  the  interior  and  form  a pleasing 
background  for  the  sculpture.  Changes 
in  the  picture  galleries  include  the  re- 
hanging of  the  Old  Masters  of  the 
James  E.  Scripps  collection  in  the  two 
large  south  galleries,  where  they  are 
seen  in  a much  better  light  and  less 
congested  surroundings.  There  are 
many  fine  pictures  in  this  collection 
which  have  never  been  adequately  seen, 
and  with  proper  spacing  and  better 
lighting  many  new  beauties  will  be  dis- 
covered. 


THE  JAMES  SCOTT  FOUNTAIN 
FOR  BELLE  ISLE. 

Twenty  drawings  of  the  James  Scott 
Memorial  Fountain  Competition  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  one  of  the  east  galler- 
ies where  they  may  be  seen  until  July 
twenty-fifth.  Those  shown  are  by  the 
four  prize  winning  competitors,  Cass 
Gilbert,  Carrere  & Hastings,  Codman  & 
Despredelle  and  Guy  Lowell. 

The  prize  winning  drawings  show  a 
most  successful  result  of  a competition, 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  City 
Plan  and  Improvement  Commission. 
The  treatment  by  any  of  the  success- 
ful competitors  is  very  worthy,  show- 
ing that  the  architects  gave  much 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  assuring 
Detroit  a most  beautiful  and  artistic 
fountain  which  will  bring  our  City  and 
Island  world  wide  distinction. 

The  design  of  Cass  Gilbert,  awarded 
first  prize,  is  the  one  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed. It  provides  for  a great  geyser 
which  will  throw  a volume  of  water 
ninety  feet  high.  This  is  surrounded  by 
smaller  jets  which  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  great  column  of  water.  Between 
the  fountain  proper  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  scheme  is  a 
lagoon  which  will  give  an  admirable 
view  of  the  fountain  proper,  while  the 
whole  lower  end  of  Belle  Isle  from  the 
bridge  to  a V-shaped  apex  extending  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  present 
shore  line  is  contemplated  in  the  scheme. 
Back  of  the  great  fountain,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  scheme  will  be  a formal 
basin  at  one  end  of  which  will  be  located 
the  life  size  statue  of  James  Scott, 
whose  generous  bequest  makes  this  mag- 
nificent work  of  art  possible. 

The  statue,  fountain,  perristyle,  colon- 
nades and  other  architectural  features 
are  limited  in  cost  to  $350,000  though 
the  entire  scheme  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $600,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  require  three  years  to  carry 
the  plan  to  completion. 
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ANNOUNCE  MICHIGAN  ARTISTS’  EXHIBITION. 


Michigan  artists,  including  those  liv- 
ing abroad,  will  receive  circulars  short- 
ly inviting  them  to  participate  in  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  original  works  of  art 
held  at  the  Museum  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Scarab  Club  of  Detroit 
from  November  17th  to  December  20th, 
1914. 

The  exhibition  will  consist  of  oils, 
water  colors,  pastels,  etchings,  mono- 
prints and  sculpture.  The  three  annua! 
exhibitions  previously  held  under  the 
name  of  the  Hopkin  Club  were  arranged 
and  directed  largely  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  now  make  up  the  active 


Water  Color  Sketch  from  Life. 
Helen  Hulbert — 3rd  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 


“Macbeth,”  Poster  Design. 

Elna  Ibson — 3rd  year. 

Detroit  School  of  Design. 

membership  of  the  Scarab  Club,  an  or- 
ganization whose  aim  is  to  promote  the 
fine  arts  in  Detroit.  The  change  in 
name  indicates  nothing  more  than  the 
policy  of  the  Scarab  Club  to  broaden 
the  exhibition  and  to  include  prizes  gen- 
erously donated  by  members  and  their 
friends. 

Entry  cards  for  this  exhibition  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art.  The  last  date  of  re- 
ceiving works  will  be  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 12th.  A competent  jury  will  pass 
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upon  all  pictures  submitted  and  space 
will  l)e  found  for  all  those  accepted. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  held  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  from  7 :30  until  10  o’clock. 

PRIZES. 

A number  of  awards  offered  this  year 
as  an  incentive  to  the  painters  will  add 
much  interest  to  the  exhibition. 

A Scarab-Hopkin  first  prize  of  $50.00 
and  second  prize  of  $25.00  will  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best  paintings  in 
oil  painted  in  1914  by  a resident  artist 
of  Detroit.  A Scarab-Hopkin  first 
prize  of  $35.00  and  second  f5rize  of 
$15.00  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
pieces  of  sculpture  produced  by  resident 
artists  of  Detroit  during  1914. 

The  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  prize  of  $50.00 


will  be  awarded  for  the  best  landscape 
painting  by  a Michigan  artist. 

The  Herman  Rolshoven  prize  of 
$50.00  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
painting  of  a figure  in  oil. 

The  Julius  Rolshoven  prize  of  $25.00 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  painting  of 
a head  in  oil. 

Both  the  Rolshoven  awards  are  open 
to  Michigan  artists. 

The  Jere  C.  Hutchins  first  prize  of 
$15.00  and  second  prize  of  $10.00  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  two  etchings  of 
any  subject,  either  in  color  or  black  and 
white,  produced  by  a member  of  the 
Scarab  Club. 

The  Charles  B.  King  prize  of  $15.00 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  monoprint 
in  color  produced  by  a member  of  the 
Scarab  Club. 


■ V 


Clay  Design. 

Ruth  Conley — 1st  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 
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Mural  Painting  in  Tempora. 
Edith  Oliff  Matzen — 2nd  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

('.EOKC'.E  G.  HAMILTON,  DIRECTOR. 

Report  of  The  Director  of  The  School  For  The  Year  Ending  June  5th,  1914. 


To  President  and  Trustees: — 
Gentlemen : 

Previous  reports  show  that  the  first 
school-year  (1911-12)  closed  with  a 
total  registration  of  one  hundred 
twenty-three  students.  Of  this  num- 
ber six  attended  the  full  course  of 
study  of  thirty  hours  per  week. 

The  second  school-year  (1912-13) 

shows  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 

♦ 

thirty-three  students.  During  this 
3^ear  seventeen  were  registered  in  the 
full  day  courses. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school- 
year  (1913-14),  the  third  in  the 
School’s  historj^  one  hundred  fort>^- 
hve  students  attended  classes,  forty- 
two  of  which  registered  for  the  full 
thirty-hour  per  week  courses. 

The  average  attendance  hours  of 
day  students  the  first  year  was  fifteen, 
the  second  year  eighteen  and  the  third, 
or  present  year,  twenty. 

Referring  to  the  first  year,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  six  full  day 
students  previously  mentioned,  who 
began  their  courses  in  the  School  of 
Design  in  November,  1911,  have  been 
enrolled  for  the  same  amount  of  work 
(30  hours  per  week)  during  the  past 
three  years.  All  of  these  students  ex- 
pect to  return  for  their  fourth  year. 
This  group  constitutes  our  most  ad- 
vanced class.  The  organization  of  the 
work  for  next  year  must  he  devised  in 
consideration  of  its  needs.  Upon  in- 
quiry the  Director  finds  that  two  mem- 
hers  of  this  group  expect  to  specialize 
in  interior  decoration,  two  in  illustra- 
tion and  two  in  painting. 

During  the  past  year  fifty-nine  stu- 
dents attended  evening  classes;  thirty- 
four  special  or  partial  day  courses;  ten 
children’s  Saturday  morning  classes, 
and  forty-two  full-day  courses  of 


thirty  hours  per  week;  making  a total 
of  one  hundred  forty-five  students  (67 
girls,  78  boys). 

During  the  past  year  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  began  specialization 
in  their  work.  Mural  painting,  poster 
and  commercial  illustration  and  inter- 
ior decoration  are  the  favored  courses 
of  study. 

There  have  been  many  calls  during 
the  year  for  fashion  design  both  from 
within  and  without  the  student  body. 

The  principles  of  design  generally 
taught  in  the  School  in  the  two  dimen- 
sion mediums  was  applied  by  the 
Director  during  the  third  term  in  the 
modeling  department.  Encouraging 
results  were  obtained  and  the  course 
will  be  extended  next  year  on  a much 
larger  scale.  Students  expect  to  de- 
sign out-door  fountains,  garden  pot- 
tery, sun  dials,  benches  and  other  ob- 
jects of  use  in  the  plastic  mediums. 
It  is  hoped,  too,  that  some  indoor 
furniture  may  be  made. 

The  exhibition  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign held  with  that  of  the  Public 
Schools,  the  Liggett  School,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Museum  of  Art,  displayed 
three  hundred  forty  exhibits  by  eighty- 
eight  School  of  Design  students. 

in  conjunction  with  this  exhibit  two 
fifty-dollar  prizes  were  awarded  by 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Weber,  one  for  the  most 
original  design  in  the  plastic  medium 
and  the  other  for  the  most  ori- 
ginal design  in  the  two  dimension 
mediums.  These  prizes,  by  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Weber’s  offer,  were  voted  (the 
students  themselves  being  the  judges) 
to  Ruth  Conley  and  Helen  Hulbert, 
respectively.  The  awards  were  made 
with  study  and  judgment. 

The  Director  would  recommend  for 
consideration  the  award  of  one  free 
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scholarship  each  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign, which,  upon  evidence  of  merit, 
would  be  renewable  until  four  years’ 
work  had  been  completed,  to  several 
of  the  High  Schools  of  the  City.  Dr. 
Chadsey  is  agreeable  to  this  and  would 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education 
the  acceptance  of  such  scholarships. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  one 
first,  second  and  third  prize  be  offered 
evening  students  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign for  the  best  drawings  produced 
during  the  year.  It  would  also  be  an 
encouragement  to  students  to  compete 
for  first  and  second  prizes  in  different 
departments  of  school  work,  for  in- 
stance, plastic  arts,  wood  work,  color, 
drawing  and  design.  These  later  prizes 
to  be  open  to  all  students  of  the 
School  who  have  studied  under  four 
years. 

During  the  past  year,  aside  from  an 
equal  number  within  the  School,  the 
Director  has  given  some  thirty  lec- 
tures to  Detroit  civic  and  educational 
organizaitons.  On  two  occasions  lec- 
tures were  given  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Seventeen  lectures,  so  far, 
have  been  asked  for  for  next  winter. 


This  extension  work  is  in  line  with 
modern  methods  of  carrying  education 
beyond  the  immediate  confines  of  our 
buildings.  In  all  cases  such  lectures 
have  dealt  with  art,  its  philosophy,  its 
usefulness  and  its  relation  to  inodern 
life.  . ' 

The  recent  city  appropriation  enables 
the  School  of  Design  to  go  on  with  its 
work  next  year  with  few  ol)Stacles.  Two 
new  instructors  will  be  added  to  the 
School,  one  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  student  body  and  the  specializa- 
tion of  courses  of  study  requiring  more 
detailed  instruction,  and  the  other  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  ]Mr.  Alfred  F. 
Nygard.  instructor  in  modeling,  re- 
turns to  his  business  from  which  he 
withdrew  to  come  to  this  School  in 
the  fall  of  1911.  The  Director  hopes  to 
recommend  later  to  this  Board  two 
men  for  these  positions  of  more  than 
ordinary  personality  and  technical 
equipment. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  School 
of  Design  a school  of  original  thought 
and  original  work,  to  withhold  it  se- 
curely from  trespassing  the  boundaries 
of  the  trade  school,  and  to  produce 
through  its  teaching  and  influence  ob- 
jects of  use  and  beauty. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  T.  Hamilton, 

Director. 

June  26th,  1914. 


Color  Composition. 
Jennie  Greenbaum — 1st  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 


Fragment  of  Clay  Design  for  Garden  Pottery. 
Elizabeth  Richardson — 1st  year. 
Detroit  School  of  Design. 
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EXPERT  OPINION  ON  OUR  OLD 
MASTERS. 

The  searchlight  of  scientilic  research, 
turned  upon  the  old  masters,  has,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  ])rought  a 


truth,  have  shown  many  rare  and  val- 
ual)le  paintings  to  he  hy  other  masters 
than  those  to  whom  they  were  attrib- 
uted. They  have  brought  to  light  many 
])ainter.s  of  past  centuries  who.  even  in 


This  painting,  “THE  LAST  JUDGMENT,”  presented  by  the  late  James  E.  Scripps,  and  ascribed  to 
Jerome  Bosche,  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  A.  Bredius,  late  director  and  at  present  advisor  of 
the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  The  Hague,  as  by  the  brush  of  Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen 


greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  in- 
vestigators, approaching  their  task 
frankly  and  garbed  in  the  armor  of 


their  own  time,  had  sunk  into  obscurity 
through  the  radiance  of  a few  great 
luminaries  in  the  world  of  art,  In  the 
confusion  of  the  past  four  or  five  cen- 
turies the  pictures  of  many  painters 
were  ascribed  to  some  well  known  con- 
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temporary  whose  work  theirs  most  em- 
ulated in  subject,  ideas  or  style. 

Present  day  experts  have  brought  out 
from  the  clouds  of  uncertainty  and 
skepticism  many  masterpieces  which 
have  been  long  in  doubt,  and  have  found 
l)eyond  all  question  their  real  author, 
who  is  sometimes  almost  or  wholly  un- 
known by  name  or  has  been  long  neg- 
lected l)y  capricious  fortune. 

Nearly  thr.ee  decades  have  elapsed 
since  the  late  James  E.  Scripps  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  old  masters 
for  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  In 
ascribing  their  authors  ITe  had  the  well 
authenticated  records  of  past  connois- 
seurs, and  the  best  critical  judgment  of 
the  time,  but  the  wonderful  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  scientific  approach 
to  the  old  masters  have  been  fruitful 
of  much  additional  knowledge  regard- 
ing them. 

The  attributions  of  nearly  every  gal- 
lery in  Europe  have,  in  the  interim,  un- 
dergone many  changes  and  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  find  the  au- 
thorities visiting  Detroit  to  turn  the 
light  of  present  day  knowledge  upon 
the  Scripps  collection.  Their  findings 
will  no  doubt  l)ring  a greater  appreci- 
ation of  the  old  masters  secured  by  Mr. 
Scripps,  who  was  a pioneer  among 
American  collectors  in  this  field. 

On  another  page  is  reproduced  a 
painting  entitled,  “The  Last  Judgment,” 
which  has  l)een  pronounced  by  Dr.  A. 
Bredius,  late  director,  and  at  present  ad- 
visor of  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  of  the 
Hague,  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechtsen.  This  fantastic  picture,  form- 
erly in  the  collection  of  Louis  Phillipe, 
last  king  of  the  French,  and  more  re- 
cently in  that  of  John  Neuwenhuys,  an 
eminent  connoisseur  of  Brussels,  was 
ascribed  to  Jerome  Bosche  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Scripps. 

“Cornelius  Engelhrechtsen,  an  early 
Dutch  painter  was  horn  at  Leyden  in 
1468.  The  pictures  of  John  van  Eyck, 
the  alleged  inventor  of  oil  painting,  were 
at  that  time  the  object  of  curiosity  and 


admiration,  and  Engelhrechtsen  studied 
them  with  great  assuidity.  Van  Mander 
says  that  he  was  the  first  Dutch  artist 
who  painted  in  oil.  Those  works  of  his 
which  escaped  the  national  commotions, 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  churches 
of  Our  Lady,  at  Leyden,  representing: 
‘Abraham  Sacrificing  Isaac/  ‘The 
Crucifixion,”  ‘The  Deposition  From 
the  Cross/  and  several  small  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  latter 
were  distinguished  for  good  composi- 
tion and  a less  Gothic  style  of  design 
than  was  usual  at  that  early  period.  His 
best  work,  however,  was  an  altar-piece, 
painted  for  the  Epitaph  of  the  family  of 
Lockhorst,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Leyden,  representing  the  adoration  of 
the  Lamb,  as  described  by  St.  John  in 
the  Revelation.  It  is  a grand  composi- 
tion containing  a great  number  of  fig- 
ures. This  artist  died  at  Leyden  in 
1533.” 

Jerome  Bos  or  Bosche  was  a Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  a contemporary 
of  Engelhrechtsen,  horn  about  1470,  and 
who  died  about  1530.  The  attribution 
of  this  work  to  him  is  perhaps  excus- 
able as  his  sul)jects  are  generally  gro- 
tesque representations  of  devils,  spec- 
tres, etc,,  and  he  engraved  a “Last 
J udgmcnt,”  which,  from  the  following- 
description,  must  have  been  quite  sim- 
ilar : 

"In  the  ‘Last  Judgment/  Christ  ap- 
pears in  the  air,  seated  on  a rainbow, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  are  two  angels 
sounding  trumpets  with  labels  bearing 
this  inscription : ‘Hie  est  dies  quern 

fecit;  Surgite  mortui,  venite  ad  ju- 
dicium.’ At  the  bottom  of  the  print  are 
small  figures  of  men  and  devils.” 

DESCRIPTION  OF  “tHE  LAST  JUDGMENT” 

BY  ENGELBRECHTSEN  IN  THE  SCRIPPS 
COLLECTION. 

The  composition  consists  of  two  parts, 
a celestial  and  a terrestrial.  In  the 
former  the  Savior  occupies  the  center, 
seated  upon  a rainbow  with  His  feet 
on  an  orb  of  Crystal,  which  is  borne 
by  three  angels  who  are  blowing  the  last 
trump.  At  His  right  (left  of  the  pic- 
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“ICE  BOUND  COAST" — By  Charles  Rosen.  (American  School) 

Awarded  Honorable  Mention  at  the  Eighteenth  International  Exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  1914 


ture),  sits  the  \ irgin  in  rich  Itlue  rohes, 
with  eleven  female  attendants  who  oc- 
cupy carved  stalls  like  those  in  a cathe- 
dral. The  Angel  Gabriel  presents  a 
crown  to  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Savior  sits  an  angel  with  the 
sword  of  justice,  and  seven  enstalled 
church  dignitaries.  A figure  clad  in  a 
loose  brown  robe,  with  bare  arms  and 
leg  bare  to  the  knee,  advances  with 
outstretched  hands  as  if  petitioning  for 
mercy  upon  the  world  below.  In  the 
lower  portion  of  the  picture  we  see  in 
the  distance  on  the  right  an  expanse 
of  sea  with  ships;  on  the  left.  Paradise, 
with  a fountain,  trees,  and  figures  dan- 
cing. In  the  foreground  on  the  left, 

St.  Peter  with  the  keys,  with  eyes  up- 
lifted to  the  Savior.  Crowding  about 
Him  are  the  nude  figures  of  the  re- 
deemed. In  the  center  the  dead  rising 
from  their  graves  and  three  angels  con- 
tending with  demons  for  their  posses- 
sion. At  the  right,  the  great  dragon 


with  gaping  mouth,  down  w'hose  throat 
is  seen  a great  fire  wdth  a cauldron 
filled  wdth  the  bodies  of  the  damned. 
Emanating  from  the  dragon  are  various 
fantastic  demons.” 

The  James  E.  Scripps  collection  of 
Old  Masters  have  been  showm  during 
the  summer  to  better  advantage  than 
ever  before.  They  w'ere  removed  from 
the  gallery  in  wdiich  they  have  been 
hanging  for  many  years,  and  which  is 
inadequate  in  the  amount  of  w’all  space 
allotted  to  each  picture,  and  w'ere  hung 
in  tw'o  large  and  better  lighted  gal- 
leries wdiere,  wdth  a more  generous  ap- 
portionment of  wall  space  and  more 
harmonious  arrangement,  the  invaluable 
paintings  of  this  collection  have  come 
into  their  own  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Detroit. 

Would  that  the  Museum’s  aggregate 
gallery  space  were  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  their  present  location  per- 
m*anently ! 
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THE  NEW  DIRECTOR. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  have  elected  Charles  Moore,  of 
Detroit,  Director  of  the  Museum.  At 
the  same  time  the  Board  decided  to  be- 
gin immediately  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  development  of  their  portion  of  the 
new  Center  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
land  for  which  has  been  acquired  on 
both  sides  of  WTodward  avenue,  lie- 
tween  Putnam  and  Kirby  avenues.  It 
is  mainly  in  connection  with  these  plans 
that  Mr.  Moore  will  give  his  attention; 
Mr.  Clyde  H.  Burroughs  will  continue 
as  Acting  Director  in  charge  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Moore  had  the  management  of 
the  work  of  the  Park  Commission, 
consisting  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
Charles  hh  McKim,  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 


dens  and  PTederick  Law  Olmstead, 
which,  in  1901,  made  plans  for  the  im- 
]irovement  of  Washington;  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Burnham  in  his  la- 
1)ors  on  “The  Plans  of  Chicago he  was 
appointed  liy  President  Taft  and  reap- 
pointed by  ITesident  Wilson  a member 
of  the  National  Commission  of  h’ine 
-•\rts.  and  he  is  President  of  the  Detroit 
City  Plan  and  Improvement  Commis- 
sion, which  is  now  specially  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  the  Scott  fountain  on 
Belle  Isle. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

PAINTINGS  BY  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  representatives 
from  the  American  P'ederation  of  Arts, 
the  Alliright  Gallery,  and  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  met  at  the  Eighteenth 
International  Exhiliition  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  and  selected  fifty  of  the 
best  examples  of  foreign  and  American 
pictures  as  a traveling  exhiliition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  P’ederation 
of  Arts.  This  collection  forms  the 
opening  of  an  important  exhiliition  sea- 
son at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  is  the  only  or- 
ganization in  America  which  aims  to 
hold  a salon  of  modern  art  for  a com- 
parative study  of  the  best  productions  of 
both  P’uropean  and  American  artists. 

It  was  thought  advisable  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  paintings  for  this  traveling 
collection,  as  experience  has  shown  that 
a larger  exhibition  is  not  adaptable  to 
a small  museum  and  fifty  well  selected 
pictures  are  all  that  can  be  properly 
seen  at  one  time.  The  present  collec- 
tion occupies  two  galleries,  and  had  a 
greater  number  of  pictures  lieen  shown 
it  would  have  been  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lieauty  of  hanging. 

To  choose  the  best  fifty  pictures  from 
a collection  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  is  a momentous  task.  It  was  the 
aim  to  represent  as  many  of  the  coun- 
tries as  possible  and  to  choose  the  best 
examples  of  each  country.  It  was  im- 
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p()ssil)le  to  secure  scuiie  of  the  works 
chosen,  hut  forty-four  i)ictures  in  the 
collection  show  the  trend  of  modern  art 
in  Europe  and  America. 

England  h.as  made  wonderful  strides 
in  art  during  the  past  few  decades  and 
the  representation  of  English  paintings 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  always  ex- 
cellent. Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
work  of  the  English  landscape  school, 
examples  of  which  are  here  seen  in  the 
excellent  canvasses  of  the  late  Sir  Al- 
fred East,  \V.  Dacres  Adams.  Bertram 
Priestman,  B.  Eastlake  Leader  and 
Julius  Ollson  (if  one  may  broadly  in- 
clude marine  subjects  in  the  landscape 
movement).  They  are  characterized  by 
an  intimacy  with  the  moods  of  nature; 
tl'.ere  is  spaciousness  and  atmosphere  and 
sky  in  their  pictures,  the  latter  to  a de- 
gree that  they  might  almost  he  called 
skyscapes. 

England  is  admirably  represented,  too, 
in  the  William  Orpen  “Self  Portrait^' 
“The  Governess"  by  Laura  Knight, 
‘‘Hilda  and  Maggie,"  by  George  Spencer 
Watson,  “Woman  and  Child,”  by  Bea- 
trice How,  and  “Silver  and  Green,”  by 
Hilda  FAaron,  the  last  three  of  which 
were  awarded  Honorable  Mention.  Eng- 
land's importance  in  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute Exhibitions  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  Silver  Medal  and  four  of  the  six 
Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  to 
her  artists. 

The  French  school  is  represented  by 
examples  of  Aman-Jean,  Jaques  Emile 
Blanche.  Rene  Xavier  Prinet,  Charles 
Cottet  and  a very  lovely  memory  of 
Gaston  LaTouche  called  “The  Ford” 

Germany  is  represented  by  five  pic- 
tures of  more  than  average  merit.  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Hungary  each  have 
one. 

Gustav  Adolf  Fjaestad,  a Swedish 
painter,  shows  an  unusual  hut  beautiful 
conception  of  winter.  The  landscape  is 
suggested  rather  than  described,  hut 
there  is  an  admirable  realism  in  the 
heavy  melting  snow. 

The  more  difficult  problem  confront- 


ing the  committee  selecting  the  exhibi- 
tion was  the  choice  of  American  pic- 
tures, as  there  were  so  many  excellent 
things  from  which  to  choose. 

George  Bellows’  ])rize  picture.  “Cliff 
Iheellers,”  Charles  Rosen's  “lee  Bound 
Coast,”  the  only  American  work  to  re- 
ceive an  Honorable  Mention,  and  R. 
Sloan  Bredin’s  landscape,  “M  idsuni- 
nicr,”  mark  another  step  toward  the 
goal  for  these  young  ])ainters. 

Douglas  \’olk’s  portrait  was  one  of 
the  fine  things  in  the  American  section, 
as  was  “iraiting,"  by  Richard  Miller, 
beautifully  executed  and  lovely  in 
color. 

A choice  marine  by  Paul  Dougherty, 
entitled  “P reshening  Gale,”  was  selected 
from  the  room  full  of  pictures  by  which 
he  was  especially  honored. 

“Master  Roland”  is  a charming  yet 
forceful  example  of  William  M.  Chase's 
more  recent  work. 

John  Wfi  Alexander  is  represented  by 
a large  canvas  entitled  “Her  Birthday.” 

Cecelia  Beaux’  picture,  “After  the 
Meeting,”  a departure  from  her  usual 
style  in  both  subject  and  treatment, 
i'epresents  her  creditaldy  though  not  at 
her  best. 

There  is  a fine  Horatio  Walker  en- 
titled “Milking  Time.” 

W.  Elmer  Schofield  is  well  represented 
by  his  winter  landscape,  “The  Hill 
Country,”  which  was  awarded  the  Tem- 
ple gold  medal  at  the  Pennsylvania 
xAcademy  last  winter. 

MARINES  OF  PAUL  DOUGHERTY  TO  BE 
SHOWN. 

At  the  Eighteenth  International  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  Paul  Dougherty  was  sig- 
nally honored  l)y  having  an  entire  room 
assigned  to  his  pictures.  This  honor  is 
conferred  each  year  upon  some  painter, 
either  American  or  foreign,  who  has 
achieved  renown  in  his  profession.  In 
that  exhibition  of  his  work  was  as- 
sembled twenty-seven  canvasses,  and 
they  created  so  much  interest  through- 
out America  that  many  museums  have 
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asked  to  show  the  collection  before  it  is 
disbanded.  Seldom  has  a one-man  show 
attracted  so  much  attention.  It  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
at  an  early  date,  although  the  exact  time 
has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Paul  Dougherty  is  one  of  the  few  ma- 


in a new  role  in  which  he  promises  to  be 
as  successful. 

Paul  Dougherty  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1877.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
hdorence,  Venice  and  Munich.  He  has 
taken  many  high  awards  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  second  prize  at  Car- 


“SILVER  AND  GREEN”-Bjj  Hilda  Fearon.  (English  School) 

Awarded  Honorable  Mention  at  the  Eighteenth  International  Exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  1914 


rine  painters  of  this  country  and  he 
gives  a fine  portrayal  of  the  simple 
grandeur  of  old  ocean  dashing  on  a 
rocky  shore.  He  has  made  his  reputa- 
tion by  adhering  closely  to  these  sub- 
jects. In  the  present  collection  are  some 
mountain  views  which  show  Dougherty 


negie  Institute,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery at  Washington,  Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum and  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at 
Buffalo. 
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WOOD  ENGRAVING  AND  PAINTINGS  BY 
WILLIAM  BAXTER  CLOSSON 

During  two  weeks  in  November  an 
exhibition  of  wood  engravings  and 
paintings  by  Win.  B.  Closson  will  be 
on  view.  The  thirty-six  proofs  of  his 
engravings  on  wood  should  prove  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  Mr.  Closson 
has  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  field. 
There  will  also  be  a group  of  his  paint- 
ings which  will  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  compare  his  work  in 
the  two  mediums. 

William  Baxter  Closson,  of  English 
descent,  was  born  in  Vermont.  He 
was  given  the  usual  training  of  the 
schools  and  the  academy  of  his  native 
town  of  Thetford. 

His  one  ambition  being  to  work  in 
art,  and  Vermont  at  that  time  furnish- 


ing no  opportunity  for  education  in 
that  direction,  he  early  made  his  way 
to  Boston.  Being  obliged  to  earn  his 
living  while  studying  art,  he  took  up 
the  practice  of  engraving  on  wood  as 
a means  of  support. 

In  this  department  of  art  he  achieved 
such  success  as  to  bring  him  medals 
from  the  Paris  Salon,  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition  at  Buffalo, 
a special  gold  medal  and  diploma  at 
P)Oston,  and  other  awards  both  in 
America  and  Europe. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Closson  aban- 
doned engraving  in  order  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  painting.  His  work 
in  this  direction  is  now  becoming  well 
known  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  having 
been  shown  in  many  of  the  large  ex- 


“THE  GOVERNESS” — By  Laura  Knight.  (English  School) 
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hihitions  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Boston  Art 
Clnh,  Boston  M'ater  Color  Clnh,  Cop- 
ley Society,  Societ}"  of  \Vashington 
Artists,  Allied  Connecticut  Acadcni}' 
of  American  Artists,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Graphic  Arts,  L^nion  Interna- 
tional des  Beaux-Arts  et  des  Lettres. 

He  is  represented  in  the  William  T. 
Evans  collection  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  New  Yorlf  Ihdd ic  Library, 
and  in  private  homes  and  galleries  in 
the  East  and  West. 


LECTURES. 

Reviewing  the  lecture  season  of  the 
past  year,  one  finds  much  to  feel  satis- 
fied with.  Yet,  the  aim  this  year  will 
he  even  higher.  The  course  of  exten- 
sion lectures  for  Sunday  afternoons 
will  he  continued.  A])plication  has  been 
nuade  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
speakers,  and  drawing  from  such 
sources  the  course  of  lectures  promises 
to  bring  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the 
large  Sunday  attendance. 

It  is  proposed  to  Iming  into  the  course 
this  year  a series  of  several  lectures  on 
"W’hat  Other  Museums  are  Doing.” 

Music  will  again  l)e  a factor  in  the 
programs,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  of  last  season  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  ask  of  the  musicians  so  much 
as  was  asked  of  them  last  year  gratis, 
hut  their  former  hearty  co-operation 
leads  us  to  believe  that  they  will 
respond  to  an  occasional  invitation  to 
participate.  If  each  lecture  is  preceded 
by  a single  m.usical  number  the  de- 
mands upon  the  musicians  will  not  l)e- 
come  irksome  to  them  and  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  easier  of  accomplishment 
for  the  committee. 

OPENING  LECTURE  NOVEMBER  FIRST. 

Mr.  \dctor  Benham,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  the  past  two  years  concertiz- 
ing  and  lecturing  throughout  the  caj)- 
itals  and  educational  centers  of  Europe, 


where  he  has  met  with  great  success, 
found  it  necessary  to  terminate  all  for- 
eign engagements  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  has  returned  to  Detroit,  from 
which  center  he  will  make  concert  and 
lecture  tours  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  has  consented  to  participate 
in  the  extension  lecture  course  at  the 
Museum  and  will  give  the  two  opening 
lectures  of  the  season  on  November  1st 
and  8th,  using  as  his  topics: 

“Tone  Color  and  Temperament” — The 
influence  of  temperament  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tone  in  music  and  color  in 
art. 

‘‘The  influence  of  Schumann  and  Chopin 
on  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  Tem- 
peraments.” 

Schumann,  considered  the  greatest  of 
all  musical  romanticists. 

Chopin,  the  greatest  tone  poet  of  the 
pianoforte. 

Mr.  Benham  will  illustrate  his  lec- 
tures with  selections  on  the  pianoforte. 


DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

G?:0.  T.  H.VMILTON,  DIRECTOR. 

Two  instructors  have  been  added  to 
the  School’s  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Breneiser,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  a stu- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  the  Phila- 
delplua  Academy  of  hfine  Arts,  the  Art 
Students’  League  of  New  York  and 
later  of  the  New  York  School  of  h'ine 
and  Applied  Art,  was  elected  to  teach 
Interior  Decoration,  Fashion  Design 
and  their  allied  subjects.  IMiss  Eliza- 
beth MacKinstry,  a student  of  Euro- 
pean schools,  also  a pupil  of  Jerome 
and  the  noted  Rodin,  formerly  instruc- 
tor of  modeling  in  the  Albright  Gal- 
lery School  of  Buffalo  and  a contribu- 
tor to  a number  of  London  books  and 
publications,  will  teach  in  the  Model- 
ing and  Illustration  departments  of 
the  School. 

The  student  registration  promises  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  In  order  to  give  necessary 
space,  the  school  office  and  reading 
room  have  been  combined  into  one, 
and  the  elementary  drawing  classes 
are  now  conducted  in  the  Museum. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

January  To  12th — Colonial  Paintings. 

6tli  to  29th — Paintings  by  George  Bellows. 

I'ebruary  Contemporary  American  Art  from  the  Macbeth  Galleries. 

Paintings  by  I'rancis  P.  Paiilus. 

Sculpture  by  Augustus  St.  Gauclens. 

March  Period  Furniture  and  Oriental  Rugs. 

April  Stage  Craft  Exhibition. 

April  3rd  to  May  30 — Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintings  by  American 
Artists. 


January  10 
January  18 

January  22 
January  24 

January  31 

I'ebruary  1 
h'ebruary  8 

Februar}'  12 
h'ebruary  14 
February  19 

h'ebruary  21 

h'elwuary  22 
March  11 
March  19 

March  21 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES. - 
3 :C0  P.  M. — Mr.  N.  J.  Corey,  “Climbing  Long’s  Peak.” 

2:00  P.  M. — “Mural  Painting”  for  Afternoon  Study  Club,  Acting  Di- 
rector Burroughs. 

8:09  P.  M. — Prof.  Hegner,  Institute  of  Science,  “Insect  Life.” 

3 :C0  P.  M. — Dudley  Crafts  Watson,  “Art  and  the  American 
People.” 

3 :C0  P.  M — Prof.  Rossiter  E.  Howard.  “The  Paintings  of  Rem- 
brandt.” 

2 :CC'  P.  M. — Northwestern  Woman’s  Club. 

3:00  P.  M. — Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  “The  Life  and  Work  of  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens.” 

3 :C0  P.  M. — Lincoln’s  Birthday — Program  in  Auditorium. 

3:00  P.  M. — Mr.  A.  R.  Paddington,  “The  Lincoln  Highway.” 

8:00'  P.  M. — Prof.  Hobbs,  Institute  of  Science,  “Glacial  Lake  hlis- 
tory  of  Michigan.” 

3:00  P.  M. — Prof.  Emil  Lords,  University  of  Michigan,  “The  Ap- 
preciation of  Architecture.” 

3 :00  P.  M. — “The  Personal  Side  of  Washington,”  Director  Moore. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Greening.  Catholic  Study  Club,  “Ireland.” 

8:00  P.  M. — Prof.  Ruthven,  Institute  of  Science,  “Journeys  of  a 
Naturalist  in  South  America.” 

3:00  P.  M. — Alice  V.  Guysi,  “Drawing  and  Art  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools.” 


ACCESSIONS. 

“centaur  and  dry  ad.” 

The  bronze  group,  “Centaur  and 
Dryad,"  by  Paul  Manship,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s most  promising  sculptors,  has  been 
purchased  by  popular  subscription  for 
the  Museum’s  permanent  collection.  The 
Museum  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
original  bronze  which  was  awarded  the 


Helen  Foster  Barnette  prize  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1913.  Of 
the  four  replicas,  one  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York. 

The  group  surmounting  the  base 
shows  an  eager  Centaur  seizing  an  at- 
tractive but  protesting  Dryad  or  wood 
nymph.  In  this  Greek  subject  Mr.  Man- 
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shi])  lias  curiously  combined  a beauty 
of  jilastic  form  with  an  archaic  Ureek 
feeling  noticeable  particularly  in  the 
lines  of  the  drapery  and  the  treatment 
of  the  hair. 

The  base,  modeled  in  delicate  relief 
on  all  four  sides,  possesses  a most  beau- 
tiful decorative  (luality.  Every  sejuare 
inch  of  it  is  of  interest  and  it,  too,  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  conventional 
and  the  natural.  On  the  ends  are  con- 
ventional griffins  (juite  archaic  in  feeling, 
while  on  either  side  groups  of  attractive 
nymphs  and  playful  satyrs  are  at  their 
revelry.  A narrow  band  on  the  lower 


Detail  showing  the  end  of  the  base  of  the  Man- 
ship  Bronze,  decorated  with  conventional  griffins 
in  low  relief. 

flaring  part  of  the  base  is  filled  with 
hoars,  goats,  fighting  cocks,  bulls,  pea- 
fowls, tigers,  lions,  foxes  and  hares  in 
the  inimitable  style  of  the  sculptor. 

Paul  Manship  was  born  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1886.  He  studied  in  the  St. 
Paul  Art  School  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  Fellowship  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  in  1909- 
1912,  and  the  George  Widener  gold 
medal  was  awarded  him  last  spring  in 
the  annual  exhibition  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  “In- 
dian Hunter”  and  “Pronghorn  Antelope” 


have  just  been  actiuired  by  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute. 

“Centaur  and  Dryad”  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  main  court  of  the 
Museum. 

K E M H K -\  X 1 )T  ETC  H 1 X ( ; . 

"The  Gold  Weigher’s  Field,”  among 
the  rarest  landscape  etchings  by  Rem- 
brandt \ an  Ryn  (1608-1669),  has  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Booth.  This  is  a fine  addition  to  the 
collection  of  Rembrandts  now  owned 
by  the  Museum. 

JUSTICE  HENRY  B.  BROWN  BEQUEST. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Justice  Henry  B.  Brown  of  the  Lhiited 
States  Supreme  Court,  three  pictures  are 
given  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  as 
follows:  “The  Politicians,”  by  Webb; 

“The  Antiquarian ,”  by  Stammell,  and 
“The  Washerioonian,”  1)y  Vianello,  all 
of  them  genre  subjects. 

Stammell  and  Webb  are  nineteenth 
century  painters  of  the  Dusseldorf 
School,  the  latter  widely  known  as  a 
painter  of  the  small  happenings  of  every- 
day life.  His  most  popular  works  were 
taken  from  English  life  and  history. 
\dancllo  is  of  the  modern  Italian  school. 

PAINTING  BY  SAMUEL  ISHAM,  N.  A. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
late  Samuel  Isham,  N.  A.,  his  estate  has 
presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
an  example  of  his  work.  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Blashfield  made  the  selection  for  the 
Museum,  choosing  a “Landscape  zuith 
Hill.” 

Samuel  Isham  was  born  in  New  Work 
in  1855.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
at  Vale  in  1875,  studied  at  the  Julian 
School  in  Paris,  and  was  an  exhibitor 
at  both  Salons.  He  was  awarded  a 
second  class  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position in  1904,  and  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1906.  His  “History  of  American 
Painting,”  published  in  1905,  is  standard, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  art  in  America. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  BELLOWS. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  liy  George 
Bellows,  N.  A.,  opened  January  8th  and 
continues  to  January  29th. 

Scarcely  any  American  artist  has  had 
a more  meteoric  career  than  Mr.  Bel- 
lows. He  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1882,  hut  his  artistic  career  really  lie- 
gan  less  than  ten  years  ago.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  he  studied  with 
Robert  Henri  and  joined  that  group  of 
artists  known  as  the  Independents,  who 
left  the  academic  school,  feeling  its  limi- 
tations. 

Keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  suggests 
life,  Bellows  followed  his  own  fancy, 
working  boldly  hut  with  a dignified  sim- 
plicity in  setting  down  the  every  day 


things  about  him.  His  confidence  in 
what  he  was  doing  has  made  him  a real 
creative  artist  and  has  brought  him 
marked  success  at  an  early  age,  which 
many  an  older  man  is  still  striving  for. 
He  has  received  awards  at  nearly  every 
big  exhibition  where  his  work  has  been 
shown  in  the  past  two  years,  numbering 
among  his  prizes  the  followi  ng : Sec- 

ond Hallgarten  Prize,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  1908;  Honorable  Men- 
tion. International  Exposition  Buenos 
.\ires,  1910;  Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Medal, 
Penns}dvania,  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  1913;  First  Hallgarten  Prize.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1913;  Hon- 
orable Mention,  Carnegie  Institute, 
1913;  Medal  of  the  Third  Class,  Car- 
negie Institute,  1914. 

He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  xArt,  New  York; 
Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Savannah,  Georgia;  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art ; Columbus  Art  Association ; Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  National 
Arts  Club,  New  York,  and  Art  Institute. 
Chicago. 

Pre-eminently  a modern  painter,  freed 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  conventional- 
ism, the  twenty-five  can\-ases  now  on 
view  in  the  Museum  will  meet  with  di- 
vided sentiment,  but  those  who  come  to 
be  amused  will  become  fascinated  and 
remain  to  admire  the  extraordinary  abil- 
ity and  vigor  displayed  by  this  young 
painter.  The  display  comprises  both 
landscape  and  figure  subjects. 

COLONIAL  PAINTINGS. 

A special  exhibition  of  twenty-five 
paintings  by  early  American  artists  was 
opened  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
on  New  Year’s  Day  and  continued  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  The  group  in- 
cludes important  examples  of  Jonathan 
Blackburn,  Copley,  Smybert,  Harding, 
Stuart,  Sully,  West  and  other  ^American 
primitives.  Fifteen  examples  of  this 
collection  of  characteristic  paintings  by 
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early  American  artists  have  been  loaned 
for  exhibition  in  several  Museums 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Vose 
of  Boston,  who  brought  the  collection 
together.  These  were  sup])lemente(l  by 
eight  examples  loaned  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Lendall  Pitts  of  De- 
troit and  by  two  Wests  from  the  Mu- 
seum’s permanent  collection. 

These  early  American  portrait  paint- 
ers were  largely  imported  from  Eng- 
land. The  early  settlements  of  America, 
though  widely  scattered,  afforded  a lu- 
crative field  for  the  journeymen  paint- 
ers, the  earlier  of  whom  printed  signs 
and  coaches  as  well  as  the  statesmen, 
gentry  and  divines  of  that  period.  The 
biographies  of  West,  Copley.  Stuart, 
Sully  and  Smyhert  read  like  romances. 
Considering  the  obstacles  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  they  were  ])ainters 
of  unusual  genius.  Their  work  is  rare 
today  and  it  is  a difiicult  task  to  coax 
the  few  examples  extant  from  their  an- 
cestral settings. 

The  portraits  loaned  by  Lendall  Pitts, 
of  which  there  were  eight,  were  some 
of  them  painted  before  the  revolution, 
notably  those  by  Badger  and  Smybert. 
About  1786  they  were  taken  to  the  Brin- 
ley  Mansion  at  Tynghoro,  Mass.,  by 
Hon.  John  Pitts,  then  Speaker  of  the 
blouse  in  the  General  Court  (Legisla- 
ture) of  Massachusetts.  xA.fter  his  serv- 
ice during  the  war,  Mr.  Pitts  had  re- 
tired to  his  country  home,  taking  with 
him  from  Boston  the  family  portaits  of 
his  grandfathers,  James  Bowdoin  (by 
Badger)  and  John  Pitts  (by  Smybert)  ; 
his  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Lindall  (by 
Smybert)  ; his  father,  James  Pitts,  and 
his  mother,  Elizabeth  Bowdoin  (both 
by  Blackburn),  and  of  his  great-grand- 
mother, Susannah  Lindall  (by  Smy- 
bert). After  the  lapse  of  a century 
these  portraits  descended  to  the  late 
Thomas  Pitts,  who  brought  them  to  De- 
troit. They  now  find  a home  in  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Pitts’  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Parker,  1691  Jefferson  Avenue, 
and  they  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Lendall 


Pitts,  son  of  Thotnas  Pitts,  who  was  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  James  Pitts. 

The  R.  C.  \'ose  collection  contained 
four  beautiful  portraits  by  Copley,  of 
Admiral  Gambier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Dongan,  the  former  a Miss  Carleton, 
and  Carleton  Street,  New  York,  was 
named  for  her  family;  the  latter  a 
grand  nephew  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dongan,  first  British  governor  of  New 
York;  and  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
Rea.  There  were  also  two  exami)les  of 
Chester  Harding,  a small  hut  choice  ex- 
ample of  Thomas  Sully  and  six  ex- 
amples of  Benjamin  West,  showing  this 
painter  in  his  dual  role  as  a portraitest 
and  a painter  of  allegories.  There  was 
a fine  portrait  of  “7/.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  York,”  a large  canvas  show- 
ing "Juno  Receiz'ing  the  Cestiis  from 
Venus.”  two  religious  subjects  entitled, 
“He  That  Is  Without  Sin  Among  You, 
Let  Him  Cast  the  first  Sto)ie  at  Him,” 
and  “The  Holy  Spirit  Descending  Upon 
Christ  After  His  Baptism  in  the  River 
Jordan.” 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
comparison  of  the  Museum’s  W est  en- 
titled “Queen  Philippa  Interceding  for 
the  Lives  of  the  Burghers  of  Calais” 
with  the  other  canvases  in  the  collec- 
tion. This  picture  was  included  in  the 
collection  of  old  masters  presented  by 
the  late  James  E.  Scripps,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  in  an  abundant  degree 
all  of  the  l)etter  qualities  and  fewer  of 
the  faults  characteristic  of  West. 

The  signed  and  dated  picture,  “Beli- 
sarius  and  the  Boy.”  which  was  exhibit- 
ed in  London  in  1802  and  presented  to 
the  Museum  a year  ago  by  A.  Leonard 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  is  also  hung  with  the 
group  of  WYsts. 

A large  number  of  people  availed 
themselves  of  this  rare  opportunity  to 
study  the  American  primitives. 

ANNU.VL  EXHIHITION. 

An  annual  exhibition  of  selected  paint- 
ings by  American  artists  will  be  held, 
opening  to  the  public  April  3 and 
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closing  May  30,  1915.  The  trustees  de- 
sire to  have  this  exhibition  represent 
what  is  best  in  contemporary  American 
art.  The  co-operation  of  American 
artists  in  accomplishing  this  result  will 
he  appreciated  by  them. 

The  Museum  has  a series  of  hne  ex- 
hiliition  galleries,  and  during  the  periods 
when  important  exhiliitions  have  been 
in  progress  has  had  an  attendance  of 
over  five  thousand  visitors  weekly.  It 
has  well  trained,  careful  employees  for 
unpacking,  installing  and  re-packing 
exhibits. 

Not  to  exceed  one  hundred  pictures 
never  before  publicly  exhibited  in  De- 
troit, will  be  assembled.  The  galleries 
allotted  to  the  exhibition  make  it  pos- 
sible to  install  the  works  chosen  with 
liberal  spacing,  so  that  each  one  shall  be 
seen  under  good  conditions. 

\\  orks  for  this  exhibition  will  be  in- 
\ited.  There  will  he  no  jury. 

W orks  of  art  lent  to  the  Museum  for 
exhibition  purposes  will  receive  the 
same  care  as  is  accorded  its  own  prop- 
erty. Exhibits  will  be  forwarded  by 
express  and  insured  against  all  risks  in 
transit  and  while  in  the  hands  of  pack- 
ers. The  building  being  of  fireproof 
construction,  insurance  will  be  carried 
while  works  are  in  the  gallery  only  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  owner,  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  insurance  required. 

Regular  entry  cards  will  be  supplied 
to  exhibitors.  All  works  intended  for 
the  exhil)ition  should  be  entered  on 
these  cards  properly  filled  out  and 
mailed  to  the  Museum  not  later  than 
March  20th. 

\\  orks  will  l)e  collected  in  New  Work 
by  Budworth  & Sons.  424  West  52nd 
Street,  about  March  22nd.,  and  in  other 
cities  about  the  same  date,  by  reliable 
agents  whose  names  will  be  sent  to 
prospective  exhibitors. 

No  accepted  work  can  be  withdrawn 
before  the  close  of  the  exhilfition. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  un- 
sold paintings  will  be  returned  promptly 


to  the  address  designated  on  the  entry 
card. 

All  expenses  of  transportation  and 
insurance  will  be  defrayed  by  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art. 

A competent  agent  will  superintend 
the  sale  of  exhibits,  and  a commission 
of  ten  per  cent  will  be  charged  on  all 
sales  effected,  whether  by  an  agent  of 
the  Museum  or  otherwise. 

EUROPEAN  POSTERS. 

The  poster  collection  made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Rankin  of  New  York 
City,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  during  November.  The 
collection  was  exhibited  in  the  Boston 
Pul)lic  Library,  where  it  was  seen  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Detroit  Museum, 
who  secured  the  loan  of  it  from  Mrs. 
Rankin. 

The  fifty  posters  exhilfited  show  the 
effectiveness  of  the  small  poster  when 
well  designed  and  artistically  executed. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art  of  the  lithographer;  and  all 
of  them  go  to  prove  that,  to  be  effective, 
the  out-of-door  advertising  need  not 
necessarily  be  crude,  blatant  and  self- 
assertive.  The  fact  that  England,  France 
and  Germany  are  represented  in  the 
collection  goes  to  show  how  far  our  ad- 
vertisers are  behind  those  of  other  na- 
tions. although  advertising  art  in  this 
country  is  fast  improving. 

MINIATURES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  five 
miniatures  purchased  for  its  permanent 
collection  were  exhibited  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  during  November  and 
a part  of  December.  These  miniatures, 
purchased  from  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  may 
he  taken  as  representing  the  present 
standard  of  miniature  painting  in  this 
country.  They  included  the  “Portrait 
of  a Child”  by  Lucia  F.  Fuller.  Laura  C. 
Hills’  “Portrait  of  Pcrsis  Blair,”  Helen 
M.  Turner's  “Portrait  of  a Young 
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iromaii,”  Alice  Beckington’s  “Portrait 
of  Her  Mother,”  and  Margaret  l\  Hol- 
ly’s “Portrait  of  Alexander  P etriuike- 
7 iteh.” 

HLASllK  IKLl)  DECORATIONS. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Blashtield  consented  to  allow  his  three 
decorative  panels  entitled  “Hospitality,” 
“Musie”  and  “Books,”  to  he  sent  to  De- 
troit for  exhibition  in  November  before 
installing  them  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erett Morss  of  Boston,  for  which  they 
were  designed.  It  will  indeed  be  a 
cheerful  home  that  receives  them.  They 
are  gorgeous  bits  of  color  fitted  into 
barmonious  and  restful  compositions, 
and  show  the  artist  ripe  in  the  experi- 
ence of  his  craft.  The  settings  are 
peopled  with  lovely  beings  clotbed  in 
rich  raiment  and  luxurious  surround- 
ings. It  is  very  restful  to  contemplate 
them.  The  artist  seems  to  have  had  in 
mind  their  use  in  a home,  as  he  has 
made  them  less  formal  than  mural  paint- 
ings usually  are. 

The  larger  of  the  three,  entitled  “Hos- 
pitality,” presents  a welcoming  figure  in 
white,  the  perfection  of  womanliness, 
preceded  by  a cbild  carrying  a laurel 
wreatb  and  palm,  and  accompanied  by  a 
youth  and  maiden  with  golden  vessels  of 
exquisite  craftsmanship.  This  is  more 
conventional  than  the  other  two. 

“Music,”  with  its  rythmical  composi- 
tion. shows  a woman  clad  in  a beautiful 
gown.  Leaning  against  her  is  a young 
girl,  the  charm  of  whose  personality 
lingers  in  one’s  memory,  while  opposite 
these  two  is  a musician  about  to  instruct 
them  in  the  playing  of  a stringed  instru- 
ment. 

The  panel,  “Books,”  like  the  others, 
has  wonderful  charm.  The  circular  com- 
position is  very  restful.  It  reveals  a 
woman  clad  in  a loose  gown  of  bro- 
caded silk  of  blue  and  gold,  her  hair 
hanging  in  abandon  about  her  face.  She 
is  reading  from  a book  with  beautiful 
illuminations.  Opposite  ber  sits  a 


woman,  ricbly  attired,  intent  upon  ber 
embroidery.  A youtb  lying  on  a parapet, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  is  thinking 
of  other  things  than  his  jiresent  sur- 
roundings. while  on  a cushion  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman,  sits  a boy,  bis  bead 
resting  upon  his  knees. 

The  charm  of  the  decorations,  aside 
from  the  beautiful  coloring,  lovely  tex- 
tures and  perfection  of  rendering,  lies 
in  the  admirable  adaptability  to  tbe 
place  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  young  man  and  the  two  children 
are  portraits. 

It  has  been  a rare  opportunity  for  De- 
troit to  see  these  decorations,  which 
have  been  exhibited  only  at  the  Century 
Club  and  in  tbe  Vanderbilt  Gallery  of 
New  York  City. 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY. 

Twenty-hve  marine  paintings  and 
mountain  views  by  Paul  Dougherty. 
N.  A.,  were  exhibited  in  tbe  east  galler- 
ies of  the  Museum  during  November 
and  December. 

This  is  the  same  collection  of  pictures 
that  were  assigned  an  entire  room  at 
the  Eighteenth  International  Exhibition 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  the  spring 
of  1914,  an  honor  conferred  by  the  Car- 
negie Institute  each  year  upon  some  liv- 
ing painter  who  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  success. 

In  the  portrayal  of  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  dashing  on  a 
rocky  shore,  Dougherty  is  at  his  liest. 
He  has  made  his  reputation  by  adhering 
closely  to  these  subjects.  A portion  of 
the  collection  shows  the  artist  in  a new 
role,  as  a painter  of  mountain  views. 
He  has  succeeded  to  an  admirable  de- 
gree in  these,  in  giving  the  spaciousness 
and  simple  grandeur  of  the  giant  peaks, 
and  good  composition  and  fine  color 
characterize  them. 

SCARAB  CLUB. 

The  Exhibition  of  Michigan  artists 
shown  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scarab 
Club  from  November  17tb  to  December 
2'Oth  was  a success  in  every  way.  In 
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perpetuating  the  annual  exhibitions  for- 
merly held  under  the  name  of  the  Hop- 
kin  Club,  the  Scaral)  Club  gave  added 
impetus  through  their  active  organiza- 
tion and  by  means  of  prizes  donated  by 
members  and  their  friends. 

Of  the  308  pictures  submitted,  172 
were  passed  by  the  jury  and  hung. 

The  Scarab-Hopkin  prizes  contri1)uted 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Weber  for  the  best  paint- 
ings produced  in  1914  by  resident  artists 
of  Detroit,  were  awarded  to  Arthur  L. 
Jaeger  for  his  picture  entitled  “Idle  Mo- 
ments,” and  to  Roy  Gamble  for  his 
painting  entitled  “The  Morning  JVash.” 
A first  and  second  Scarab-Hopkin  prize 


for  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  produced 
1)y  resident  artists  of  Detroit  during  the 
year,  also  contributed  by  Mr.  \V.  C. 
Weber,  were  awarded  respectively  to 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Bradfield  and  Gui- 
seppe  Catalano. 

The  Herman  Rolshoven  prize  for  the 
l)est  painting  of  a ligure  in  oil  was  given 
1)y  vote  of  the  Scarab  Club  to  Roy 
Gamble  for  his  “Portrait  of  Helen 
Chur  eh.” 

The  D.  M.  F'erry,  Jr.,  prize  for  the 
l)est  landscape  by  a Michigan  artist  was 
awarded  to  Henry  Kruger,  Jr.,  for  his 
painting  entitled  “Hill  of  Wheat.” 

The  Julius  Rolshoven  prize  for  the 
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best  head  in  oil  1)v  a Miehij^an  artist 
was  gi\en  to  Roman  Kryzanovvsky  for 
his  self-portrait. 

The  scope  of  the  exhibition  was 
broadened  to  include  etchings  and  mono- 
prints, and  this  added  feature  was  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  part  of  the  exhibition,  h'ine 
groups  of  prints  by  Francis  P.  Paulus, 
Leiidall  Pitts.  Charles  B.  King,  George 
A.  True  and  others  were  shown  and  a 
number  of  sales  were  made.  Mr.  Jere 
C.  Hutchins  gave  two  prizes  for  the 
best  etchings.  These  were  awarded  to 
b'rancis  P.  Paulus  and  Charles  B.  King. 

Owing  to  the  many  worthy  exhibits, 
which  did  not  come  within  the  prize 
list,  the  Scarab  Club  awarded  hve  Hon- 
orable Mentions  to  the  following:  Ed- 

mund B.  Rolfe,  Katherine  McEwen,  Ar- 
thur Marshner.  Betsy  Graves  and  Jo- 
seph W.  Gies. 

Leon  Dal)o,  J.  H.  Gardner  Soper, 
h'rederick  C.  Erieseke,  Frederick  S. 
Church,  Julius  Rolshoven,  Lendall  Pitts 
and  E.  1.  Couse  were  among  the  former 
Michigan  artists  who  sent  examples  of 
their  work.  Their  pictures  did  not 
compete  for  the  prizes. 


LECTURES. 

SUND.W  PROGRAMS. 

The  schedule  of  Sunday  programs 
given  on  another  page  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  that 
this  year’s  course  will  be  one  of  im- 
portance and  interest.  Scholarly  men 
with  important  messages  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  committee  and 
have  brought  much  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  the  large  Sunday  audience  which 
continues  to  fill  the  auditorium. 

Eminent  musicians  appearing  as  solo- 
ists have  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  Sunday  programs.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Conservatories,  the 
Tuesday  Musicale  and  other  groups  of 
accomplished  musicians,  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  present  concert  music 
of  a high  standard  preceding  each  lec- 


ture. The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  ac- 
knowledges its  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing musicians  wdio  have  ])articipated 
in  the  Sunday  programs:  Mr.  \dctor 

Beni: am.  Mr.  h'rank  Stephens,  Mr.  An- 
drew Davis,  Mrs.  Richard  Cudmore, 
Mrs.  \Cdentine  S.  Ives,  Miss  Della  Hag- 
erty,  Mrs.  Clara  Koehler  Heberlein, 
Madame  Anna  Pietrosa,  Miss  Margaret 
Lawson  Mulford,  Miss  Harriet  Inger- 
soll.  Miss  Setta  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Ola 
Dafoe  Eustice. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
trustees  to  have  this  array  of  talent  rep- 
resenting the  musical  interests  of  De- 
troit. co-operate  in  the  Museum’s  plans. 

The  lectures,  it  will  be  noted,  pertain 
in  some  way  to  the  fine  arts. 

A series  of  three  Lbiiversity  Exten- 
sion lectures  were  assigned  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Lbiiversity  of  Michigan. 
Two  of  these  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Theodore  W.  Koch  and  Prof.  Albert  R. 
Crittenden,  and  a third  by  Prof.  Emil 
Lorch  will  be  given  h'ebruary  21st. 

On  November  29tb  Mr.  George  \V. 
Stevens,  director  of  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art.  WAS  presented  to  our  audience 
in  a discourse  on  “The  Necessity  of 
Art.”  Mr.  Stevens  proved  to  be  a very 
attractive  speaker  and  his  subject  mat- 
ter w'as  of  interest  and  importance, 
showing  art  in  its  contact  wdth  everyday 
life. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas. 
Mrs.  George  T.  Courtney,  of  Detroit, 
gave  a lecture  on  “The  Madonna  in 
Art,”  illustrating  her  discourse  wdth 
stereopticon  views  of  classic  conceptions 
by  the  great  masters.  Mrs.  Courtney 
has  a pleasing  personality,  is  a fluent 
speaker  and  her  subject  matter  l)uilt 
upon  a structure  of  biography  and 
legend  formed  a background  for  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  famous  na- 
tivities and  madonnas  wdiich  she  show'ed. 

On  January  3rd  Tom  May  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  cartoons.  The 
personal  popularity  of  the  speaker  and 
the  interest  in  cartooning  and  carica- 
ture filled  the  auditorium  to  capacity. 
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and  a large  overflow,  unable  to  get  in. 
spent  the  afternoon  in  the  picture  gal- 
leries. 

SPECI.VL  LFXTURES. 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
three  of  an  important  series  of  lectures 
have  been  given  and  others  are  to  fol- 
low. 

On  Sundair.  November  22nd,  and  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  24th,  Mr. 
Laurance  Binyon  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, gave  two  lectures  on  Oriental  Art, 
one  on  “The  Art  of  Japan,”  the  other 
on  “The  Art  of  Asia,”  both  of  which 
were  of  absorbing  interest  and  vital  im- 
port. Perhaps  no  art  critic  has  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the 
Orient,  and  the  speaker  had  the  faculty 
of  interpreting  it  clearly  and  with  a 


duency  and  literary  gift  which  made  his 
subject  matter  very  enjoyable  to  his 
audience. 

On  December  4th  Dr.  John  C.  Fergu- 
son, formerly  of  Hamlin  College,  China, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “The 
Spirit  of  Chinese  Art.”  Dr.  Ferguson’s 
lecture  was  of  great  value  to  his  audi- 
ence, as  in  it  he  built  a historical  and 
philosophical  background  against  which 
the  various  phases  of  art  in  China  were 
placed  and  properly  appreciated. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  Museum  of 
Art  was  open  to  the  public  from  2 to  5 
p.  m..  and  a lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Burton  on  “Old  Detroit.”  The 
many  interesting  facts  and  pictures  as- 
semlded  by  Mr.  Burton  on  this  subject 
were  jwesented  to  a large  audience  in  a 
very  attractive  way. 


“PORTRAIT” — By  Alice  Beckington 

From  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  recently  shown  at  the  Detroit  Museum 
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“THE  GOLD  WEIGHER’S  FIELD"— Bp  Rembrandt  Van  Ryn 
This  etching  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Museum’s  print  collection  thro’  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Booth 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  first  third  of  the  present  school 
year  closed  at  Christmas  with  an  un- 
usual increase  in  registration  of 
students.  The  average  time  devoted 
to  work  has  also  enlarged. 

The  term  closed  with  a total  of 
107  students  58  of  whom  are  girls  and 
49  hoys.  Sixty-one  of  these  attend 
day  classes  and  forty-six  the  evening 
classes  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

The  senior  or  fourth  year  class 
(composed  of  students,  who  to  the 
present  time  have  devoted  over  three 
thousands  hours  to  study  in  the 
School  of  Design)  is  engaged  in 
specialized  vocational  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  a vocational  de- 
partment for  graduates  may  he  start- 
ed in  the  school  huilding  next  year 
to  prepare  the  student  for  his 
transition  from  academic  world 
to  the  world  of  business.  Such  a 
vocational  class  would  have  a studio 
in  the  school  building;  the  lienefit  of 
criticism  from  competent  instructors, 
and  would  he  guided  along  business 
lines  so  far  as  they  pertained  to  the 
marketing  of  art  products.  They 
would  study  the  practical  necessities 
of  the  market  and  in  turn  each  would 
for  a period  of  time  become  the 
talesman  and  manager  for  the  group, 
obtaining  commissions,  setting  prices 
and  seeing  that  the  work  was  prop- 
erly delivered. 


It  is  believed  that  such  a depart- 
ment could  l)e  run  at  very  little  cost. 
It  would  eliminate  waste  both  from 
the  students’  standpoint  and  the  em- 
ployers'. Modern  education  tenden- 
cies abroad  and  to  some  extent  in 
America  give  it  its  precedents. 

The  City  of  Detroit  which  has  seen 
ft  to  use  the  School  of  Design  for 
one  of  its  higher  educational  factors 
undoubtedly  would  realize  an  increas- 
ed effectiveness  were  steps  taken  to 
guide  and  conserve  for  even  a short 
L me  the  energies  of  the  trained  art 
student.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
his  youth  and  business  inexperience 
and  the  usual  handicap  of  an  individ- 
ual who  endeavors  to  bargain  with  a 
collection  of  persons,  well  organized 
and  following  traditional  methods, 
puts  the  student  at  a disadvantage 
that  frequently  is  disastrous  to  him 
and  a loss  to  the  investment  in  his 
education.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a 
waste  may  largely  be  prevented  by 
proper  guidance  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  students  graduation. 

It  is  therefore,  recommended  by 
the  Director  that  some  thought  be 
given  to  a vocational  department  such 
as  outlined  above  and  that  during  the 
coming  years  means  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a department 
for  frst-year  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Design. 


G.  T.  11. 
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RE\'IE\V  OF  MUSEUM  ACTIVITIES. 


The  following  is  a schedule  of  events  of  the  past  quarter ; 

November  1.  Lecture:  "Tone  Color  and  Temperament;  the  Influence  of  Tem- 
perament on  the  Production  of  Tone  in  Alusic  and  Color  in  Art,” 
1)}'  Air.  A'ictor  Benham. 


Novemljer  2. 


November  8. 


November  15. 


November  22. 


Lecture:  "Athens  and  Rome  as  Types  of  Well-Planned  Cities,” 

by  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  of  Washington,  1).  C.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Detroit  Archaeological  Society. 

Lecture:  “The  Influence  of  Schumann  and  Chopin  on  the  Teu- 

tonic’and  Slavonic  Temperament — -Schumann  Considered  the  Great- 
est of  All  Romanticists;  Chopin  the  Greatest  Tone  Poet  of  the 
Pianoforte,”  by  Mr.  \hctor  Benham. 

Lecture:  "Book  Plates.”  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian  of 

the  Lmi\’ersity  of  Michigan. 

Pianist,  Mr  Frank  Stephens. 

Lecture:  "The  Art  of  Japan,”  by  Air.  Laurence  Binyon  of  the 

British  Aluseum,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


Noveml)er  24.  Lecture:  "The  Art  of  Asia,”  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  under  the 

joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


November  29. 


December  4. 
December  6. 


December  13. 


December  17. 
December  20t 


Deceml)er  27. 


January  1. 
January  3. 


January  10. 


Lecture  : “The  Necessity  of  Art.”  by  Mr.  George  W.  Stevens,  di- 

rector of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

Harpist,  Mr.  Andrew  R.  Davis. 

Lecture  : "The  Spirit  of  Chinese  Art.”  by  Dr.  John  C.  h’erguson, 

formerly  of  Hamlin  College,  China,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Museum  and  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Lecture:  "The  Only  Way  to  End  Wars,”  by  Mr.  George  H.  Max- 

well. 

Soloist.  Mrs.  Richard  Cudmore ; accompanist.  Mrs.  Valentine  S. 
Ives. 

Lecture : "Civic  Centers  of  Ancient  Rome,”  by  Prof.  All)ert  R. 

Crittenden  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

\4olinist,  Aliss  Della  Hagerty ; accompanist,  Mrs.  Clara  Koehler 
Heherlein. 

Informal  Musical,  under  auspices  of  the  Scarab  Club. 

Lecture:  "The  Madonna  in  Art,”  by  Mrs.  George  T.  Courtney. 

Soloist.  Madame  Anna  Pietrosa ; accompanist.  Mrs.  Clara  Koeh- 
ler Heherlein. 

Lecture : "Yuletide  Faith,”  by  Rev.  Willis  A.  Moore. 

Soloist.  Miss  Margaret  Lawson  Mulford ; accompanist.  Miss 
Harriet  Ingersoll. 

Lecture:  "Old  Detroit.”  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Burton. 

Lecture:  "The  Craft  and  Influence  of  the  Cartoonist,”  by 

Tom  May. 

Soloist,  Aliss  Setta  Robinson;  accompanist,  Mrs.  Ola  Dafoe- 
Eustice. 

Lecture:  "Climl)ing  Long's  Peak,”  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Corey. 
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HOMER  SHIFF  SAINT-GAUDENS 

Bas-relief  presented  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Saint-Gaue’ens. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

May — Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintinos  bv  American  Artists. 


June — American  Academy  in  Rome  Exbil: 
Architectural  Exhibition. 

ACCESSIONS. 

RELIEF  OF  HOMER  SHIFF  SAIXT  GAUDEXS. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has 
presented  to  the  Museum’s  perma- 
nent collection  a replica  in  bronze  of 
the  low  relief  of  Homer  Schiff  Saint- 
("laudens  as  a child,  reproduced  on  the 
first  page  of  this  number.  This  relief 


ition. 


XnU ’ YORK—FEBR IJA R ) ’ MDCCC- 
LXXXll.”  It  is  characterized  by  a 
freedom  of  handling  which  S])lendidly 
shows  the  creative  sculptor.  One  feels 
instinctively  that  here  is  a work  which 
the  sculptor  did  for  his  own  pleasure ; 
the  love  of  his  art.  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  medium  and  his  craft  is  apparent 


LAW  SUPPORTED  BY  POWER  AND  LOVE 

Saint-Gaudens  was  working  on  the  groups  for  the  Boston  Public  Library,  of  which  this  was  one,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  groups  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  and 
will  eventually  be  placed  in  the  Freer  gallery  at  Washington. 


attracted  much  attention  during  the 
exhibition;  it  is  never  sold,  and  the 
gift  is  the  more  appreciated  by  rea- 
son of  that  fact.  The  relief  is  in- 
scribed: “70  MV  FRIEXD  DR. 

IIIIXRY  SCHIFF  THIS  PORTRAIT 
OF  MY  SOX  HOMFR  SCHIFF 
SAIXT-GAUDFXS  AT  THF  AGF 
OF  S F J ^ F X T F F X MOXTHS— 
A I T;  us  T I IS  SAIX  T - GA  UD  FXS  — 


in  every  line. 

During  February  forty-six  of  the 
works  of  Saint-Gaudens  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Museum  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens — ‘.he 
first  adequate  exhibition  in  Detroit  of 
the  work  of  this  great  American 
sculptor.  The  appreciation  and  inter- 
est were  shown  in  the  increased  daily 
attendance.  The  lecture  on  “Saint- 
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Gaiulens  and  his  Art,”  by  Mr.  Glenn 
IMown,  who  was  for  many  years 
Seeretary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  who  arranged  the 
Memorial  F'xhihition  of  Saint- 
Gandens’  works  in  Whuhington,  added 
much  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
exhil)it. 

The  reduced  copy  of  the  standing- 
h.t>iire  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  in  T.incoln  Park, 
Chicai^o,  was  sold  to  the  committee 
on  a i)ermanent  memorial  to  com- 


Saint-(iandens.  They  are  owned  l)y  Mr. 
Charles  L.  h'reer,  and  are  to  he  i)laced 
eventually  in  the  h'reer  Gallery  at 
W ashington,  I).  C'.  Pending'  the  build- 
ing of  the  gallery  they  will  remain  at 
'he  Detroit  Museum  as  a loan  from  Dr. 
h'reer. 

THE  l..\ST  WORK  OK  AU(;USTLS  SAIXT- 
CAUDEXS. 

Homer  Saint-Gandens  in  his  “Rem- 
iniscences of  Augustus  Saint-Gan- 
dens” (volume  2,  page  113),  says: 
“The  groups  to  go  in  front  of  the 


LABOR  SUPPORTED  BY  ART  AND  SCIENCE 

This  is  the  other  group  originally  intended  for  the  Boston  Public  Library,  upon  which  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  working  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Freer  these  groups  will  remain  at  the  Museum  as  a loan. 


memorate  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
publican party  at  Jackson,  Michigan, 
in  1854.  The  bronze  will  be  placed 
in  the  Public  Library  of  that  city. 

THE  SAINT-GAUDEXS  GROUPS 
OW'NED  BY  CHARLES  L. 
FREER. 

-\t  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  are 
two  groups  in  bronze  by  Augustus 


Boston  Public  Library  which  my 
father  was  unable  to  finish  before  his 
death,  he  probably  held  more  at  heart 
than  any  other  work  he  ever  under- 
took. But  beside  his  interest  in  this 
actual  sculpture,  he  displayed  great 
activity  in  the  development  of  the 
building.” 

In  a letter  to  Charles  F.  McKim, 
the  architect  of  the  Boston  Public 
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“YELLOW  TUL1PS”-Bj  Thomas  W.  Dewin- 
Loaned  by  Smithsonian  Institution,  Freer  Collection 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


Lil)rary  Itiiilclino-,  dated  Noveml)er  29, 
1894.  Air.  Saint-Gandens  spoke  of 
beini>-  in  Boston  with  liis  l)rother 
Louis,  and  seeing'  for  the  first  lime 
the  staircase  finished.  “I  write  to 
tell  yon  that  we  were  lioth  completely 
howled  over  by  it;  it  is  a splendid 
piece  of  work  and  even  as  it  is,  with- 
out the  painting  of  Ptivis  [de  Chan- 
vannes],  I know  nothing  to  equal  it. 
The  oiling  of  Louis  [Saint-Gandens] 
lions,  and  the  placing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion under  them,  has  entirely  changed 
their  character,  too.  * * * j|. 

was  not  about  them  that  I started  to 
write,  but  simply  to  congratulate  you 


on  the  splendid  work  you  have  done. 
It  has  fired  me  all  up  to  get  at  the 
groups  and  make  as  swell  a thing  as 
possible;  although  it  will  be  hard  to 
compete  with  the  nobility  of  the  stair- 
case.” 

On  Alay  21,  1894,  after  having 

brought  from  Paris  the  two  carefully 
studied  groups  for  the  Public  Library, 
Saint-Gaudens  wrote  to  Air.  S.  A.  B. 
Abbott,  formerly  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Library,  one  of  the  building 
committee,  and  afterwards  director  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome: 

“1  am  working  on  the  library 
work  on  the  following  rough  lines:  on 
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one  pedestal  LaI)or,  represented  by  a 
man  seated  1)et\veen  two  female  I'ls;- 
nres — Scienee  on  one  side  and  Art 
on  the  other ; on  the  other  ])edestal, 
a male  figures  of  Law  in  the  middle, 
with  female  lignre  of  Religion  on  one 
side  and  Force,  or  Power,  on  the 
other.  Sail  into  me  all  yon  wish 
about  it.  please.  The  idea  was  to  get 
two  leading  male  fignres.  Law  and 
Labor,  supported  by  the  others  as 
yon  see.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  manage,  and  1 have  been 
thinking  of  it  more  than  anything 
else  in  my  life.  Blarney  ICharles 
McKim]  and  you  might  say  that  ‘that 


is  not  saying  much.’  Bnt  such  is  the 
case. 

“d'hese  great  elementary  ligures 
may  be  made  to  emlirace  the  principal 
sul)-divisions  by  shields  which  they 
may  hold,  or  they  may  lie  indicated 
in  the  pedestals,  liearing  the  classi- 
lications.  For  instance,  under  Art,  we 
should  ])ut  music,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculi)ture,  poetry,  and  drama; 
and  so  on  with  the  others.  1 am  feel- 
ing rather  happy  at  this  arrangement, 
as  it  seems  to  have  some  kind  of 
harmony,  making  Law  and  Labor 
the  units,  on  which  the  others  depend. 
-Vlthough  I am  happy  about  it  I shall 


“PORTRAIT.  MY  DAUGHTER  JOSEPHINE”-By  Edmund  C.  Tarbell 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


IS 
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be  happy,  as  I said  before,  if  you 
abuse  me,  now  that  there  is  some- 
thiui>-  t(^  abuse.  I shall  be  iu  Boston 
within  a week  or  ten  days  surely.” 
“The  outcome  of  this  idea,”  says 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  “was  a final 
arrangement  in  which  one  pedestal 
l)ore  four  figures.  Law,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  Ifxecutive  I’ower,  and  on 
the  other  by  two  more  personifying 
Love.  The  other  pedestal  had  three 


problem  exceptionally  serious,  with 
an  opportunity  so  unrestricted,  and 
yet  so  difficult  of  treatment;  the  fig- 
ures to  be  placed  in  a position  that 
would  force  the  results  violently  upon 
the  visitor.  He  often  used  to  say 
that  he  would  give  much  for  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Vedder,  who 
was  just  the  man  to  conceive  such 
compositions.  Also  his  anxiety  about 
them  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 


“IN  THE  HARBOR”-fiii/  Jonas  Lie 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


figures  typifying  Science.  Labor,  and 
Art.  the  latter  as  expressed  in  Music. 
These  names  convey  little  sig- 
nificance of  the  ideas  he  intended;  nor 
would  a detailed  description  of  the 
poses  explain  the  quality  of  his  con- 
ceptions. For  his  own  purpose  he 
had  created  complete  studies;  and, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  finished 
them  rapidly.  But  he  considered  the 


they  were  to  go  to  Boston,  a city 
which  he  regarded  as  filled  with  in- 
grown  hyper  - criticism.  Hence, 
though  he  had  frequently  turned  to 
the  studies,  he  felt  unwilling  to  fin- 
ish them  until  he  could  allot  them 
whole-hearted  devotion,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  never  completed  the  work 
upon  which  he  had  looked  long  and 
fondly.”  — C.  M. 
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“PORTRAIT.  CHARLTON  YARNALL,  ESQ."-By  Leopold  G.  Seyffert 
Lent  by  Charlton  Yarnall.  Esq. 

In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN 
ROM'E. 

The  exhibition  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  sent  out  l)y  the 
American  Eederation  of  Arts,  which 
will  be  shown  in  June,  consists  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
by  former  students  of  this  school  who 
have  received  the  Roman  prize.  It  is 
retrospective  in  character,  showing 
paintings,  mural  decorations,  architec- 
tural restorations,  drawing  and  repro- 
ductions of  important  accomplish- 
ments in  each  of  the  arts  by  past 
members  of  the  Academy.  It  will 
show  to  the  student  and  those  who 
know  little  about  the  purposes  of  the 
Academy  at  Rome  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  work  done  in  this  school.  It 
will  work  in  harmoniously  with  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  which  will 
be  shown  in  an  adjoining  gallery. 


NEW  BOOKS  GIVEN. 

Mr.  Maurice  Black  has  presented 
to  the  Museum  Library  live  reference 
works  of  great  value  as  follows: 

“Great  Masters  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing,’’ from  the  French  by  Emile 
Michel,  a volume  containing  4v32  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  40  photo- 
gravure plates  and  over  200  text 
illustrations. 

Three  volumes,  “Romney,”  Rey- 
nolds, and  “Velasquez,”  by  Randall 
Davies,  each  illustrated  with  sixteen 
examples  in  color  of  the  work  of 
these  masters. 

“Oriental  Carpets,  Runners,  and 
Rugs,  and  some  Jacquard  Reproduc- 
tions,” by  Sidney  Humphreys,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  color  plates 
and  text  illustrations. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  First  Annual  ILxhibition  of 
Selected  Paintings  by  American  art- 
ists opened  on  .\pril  9tb  with  a Recep- 
tion and  Openino-  view.  It  will  con- 
tinue tbrougb  May  31st.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  pictures  repre- 
senting the  work  of  one  hundred 
American  painters  are  shown. 

The  time  set  for  the  exhibition  in 
Detroit  was  so  arranged  that  advant- 
age could  he  taken  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  selections  from  all  the  im- 
portant fall  and  winter  exhibitions  in 
other  cities,  among  them  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Corcoran 
(dallery  at  Washington,  the  Winter 
Exhibition  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  “The  Ten”  and  the  Penn- 


sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
best  pictures  from  these  exhibitions 
were  supplemented  by  examples  se- 
cured from  the  studios  of  the  artists 
and  a number  of  representative  can- 
\asses  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of 
collectors  and  other  museums. 

The  Exhibition  is  Catholic  in  scope 
including  the  work  of  some  artists 
who  are  striking  out  new  paths;  so 
that  it  represents  originality  in 
thought  and  treatment  as  well  as  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling. 

By  giving  six  large  galleries  to  the 
collection  it  has  been  possible  to  se- 
cure a most  satisfactory  grouping  and 
arrangement.  with  few  exceptions 
hanging  every  picture  on  the  line, 
with  plenty  of  space  on  either  side. 

It  has  been  possilde  to  keep  the 
paintings  of  William  M.  Chase,  Ed- 
mund C.  Tarbell,  Frank  \\h  Benson, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Childe  Hassam, 
Robert  Reid.  Edward  Simmons.  J.  Al- 
den  Weir.  Willard  L.  Aletcalf,  and 
Joseph  DeCamp,  who  exhibit  together 
successfully  under  the  name  of  “The 
Ten,’’  together  in  Gallery  I.  With 
them  hang  examples  of  D.  \\h  Tryon 
and  John  H.  Twachtman.  This  makes 
a harmonious  group  over  which  visi- 
tors linger  with  much  satisfaction. 
These  men  are  not  alike  in  their 
methods  or  their  vision  but  a com- 
mon note  of  sincerity  and  fine  crafts- 
manship characterizes  their  work. 

In  Gallery  II  one  finds  many  land- 
scapes showing  nature  in  a variety  of 
moods,  interspersed  with  figure  sub- 
jects and  marines.  William  Wendt, 
Daniel  Garber,  DeW  itt  Parshall,  Ben 
Foster,  W.  L.  Lathrop,  Eugene  1C 
Speicher,  W.  Granville-Smith  and 
Leonard  Ochtman  are  all  represented 
by  characteristic  examples  of  their 
work. 

Marines  by  Frederick  J.  Waugh  and 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  the  one  realistic, 
the  other  interpretive,  are  also  shown. 
The  "Portrait  of  an  Artist"  by  Thomas 
Eakins.  and  George  DeForest  Brush’s 
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"Portrait  of  Mrs.  Brush,"  are  note- 
worthy cam-asses. 

Local  interest  attaches  to  some  of  the 
pictures  in  (iallery  III.  Lydie  h'ield 
Emmet's  "Oiicc  V fon  a Time"  is 
loaned  hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  M. 
h'erry,  Jr.  The  cliarmini>;  child  study 
by  W.  Sargeant  Kendall  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gray.  Ivan 
Olinsky’s  "Portrait  of  Miss  P.."  loaned 
hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Pope,  and  "The 
Paiuily,"  loaned  hy  Mrs.  IL  H.  Hooker, 
are  both  characterized  hy  line  decora- 
tive qualities.  A line  example  of  the 
early  landscape  art  of  J.  Francis  Mur- 
])hy  is  loaned  hy  William  O’Leary. 
Examples  of  Mary  Cassatt,  Edward  W. 
Redlield,  Jonas  Lie.  Harry  W.  Wkit- 
rous,  W'.  L.  Lathrop.  Gardner  Symons, 
h'rederic  C.  FTieseke.  Charlotte  B.  Co- 
man are  also  seen  in  this  room. 

Recognition  of  modernity  is'  given 
in  Gallery  IV  where  the  paintings  of 
Ernest  Lawson.  Josephine  Paddock. 
Leon  Kroll,  Hugh  LI.  Breckenridge. 
Robert  Henri,  Gifford  Beal,  George 
Luks  and  others  are  shown. 

Pictures  of  unusual  excellence  are 
found  in  Gallery  V.  Choice  examples 
of  the  work  of  John  C.  Johensen,  Liu- 
gene  E.  Speicher,  Carl  J.  Nordell,  Irv- 
ing R.  Wiles,  W.  M.  Paxton,  Arthur 
P).  Davies,  John  W.  Alexander,  Bruce 
Crane,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Helen  M. 
Turner,  Emil  Carlsen,  Walter  Mc- 
h'wen,  Charles  Bittinger,  and  others 
are  to  be  found  here. 

Gallery  VI  contains  a number  of 
pictures  awarded  prizes  in  other  impor- 
tant exhibitions,  among  them  Charles 
W.  Hawthorne’s  " Provincctoion  T'islicr- 
maiip  awarded  the  Temple  Gold  Medal 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  L'ine 
Arts  in  1915;  J.  J.  Shannon’s  "Miss 
Kitty,"  awarded  Medal  of  the  Ldrst 
Class,  Carnegie  Institute,  1897;  Irving 
R.  Wiles’  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Ullcs." 
awarded  the  Thomas  R.  Proctor  Prize, 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  Ro- 
bert Spencer’s  "Tree  O’clock.  June," 
awarded  the  Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Me- 


dal. Pennsylvania  Academy  of  h'ine 
-Arts,  1914.  Gari  Melcher’s  excellent 
l)ortraits  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
lent  hy  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
LVeer  Collection,  the  late  Fuizvard  C. 
If  alker,  P.sq.,  lent  by  Mrs.  FGlward  C. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ihitehiu- 
soii,  lent  by  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
liisq.,  form  a charming  grou])  of  ])or- 
traits  in  the  center  of  the  north  wall. 

Ivdwin  H.  Blashlield’s  mural  painting 
"Life"  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery. A happy  proportion  of  figure  sub- 
jects and  landsca])es  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  collection.  In  this  room 
are  line  portraits  by  (icorge  Bellows. 
Lco])old  G.  Seyffert,  Irving  R.  Wiles, 
Adolphe  Borie  and  ^\’illiam  Cotton. 
There  are  also  attractive  figure  subjects 
by  Richard  Miller.  Philip  L.  Hale,  F. 
Luis  Mora,  Alice  Ivuggles  Solder  and 
Louis  Ritman.  (lardner  Symons,  Fred- 
erick Ballard  Williams.  Emil  Carlsen. 
Edward  W'.  Redlield.  George  Elmer 
Lrowne.  W illiam  S.  Robinson  and 
C harles  If.  A\  cjodbury  are  represented 
l)y  unusually  good  landscapes. 

Detroiters  who  contemplate  having 
l)ortraits  made  of  members  of  their 
families  would  do  well  to  study  the 
fine  portraits  in  the  present  collection. 
It  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  one 
to  make  a choice  of  painters  eminently 
fitted  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

THE  NIAV  STAGE  CRAFT. 

I'rom  April  22nd  to  Alay  13th  an 
exhibition  of  Stage  Craft  arranged  by 
Sam  Hume,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  being  shown  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Museum. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  small 
models  of  stage  settings  by  men  emi- 
nent in  their  craft  including  Joseph 
LTban  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
Robert  E.  Jones,  who  has  recently 
come  into  prominence  through  his 
work  for  Granville  Barker  in  New 
AT)rk,  Wdll  Roney,  Joseph  Linden 
Sndth,  FTank  Chouteau  Brown,  C. 
Raymond  Johnson.  Clifford  F.  Pern- 
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“SUMMER  MORNING”-fly  Daniel  Garber 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


l)cr,  Lee  Simonson  and  Sam  Hume. 
Two  models  were  made  in  Detroit, 
one  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
the  other  by  Miss  Dorothy  Aarons,  a 
second  year  student  at  the  Detroit 
School  of  Design, 

The  models  showing  the  settings 
for  some  of  the  plays  which  have 
given  the  theatre  art  its  greatest  op- 
portunity are  set  up  in  a darkened 
room  on  a line  with  the  eye  and  are 
lighted  by  artificial  light  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  actual  stage  setting  so 
that  one  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  new  craft  of  the  stage  which  has 
been  making  steady  progress  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  movement  is  character- 
ized by  new  beauties  of  design  and  a 
more  beautiful  use  of  color  combined 
with  a careful  adaptation  of  the  set- 


ting to  the  nature  of  the  drama  pro- 
duced. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  exhibition  is  the  “Cupola  Hori- 
zon’ shown  in  the  auditorium  by 
means  of  which  the  Munroe  Rhodes 
Pevear’s  Colors  and  the  effects  of 
light  in  the  quarter  sphere  device  em- 
ployed experimentally  in  Germany 
are  displayed. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
exhibition  talks  will  be  given  each 
day  at  11  a.  m.  and  4 p.  m.  by  Mr. 
Hume  or  his  associates  which  will  be 
followed  by  a demonstration  of  the 
“Cupola  Horizon”  in  the  auditorium. 
These  talks  are  free  to  the  public  and 
classes  from  the  schools  or  study 
clubs  wishing  to  come  in  a body  may 
arrange  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  models  which 
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Mr.  Hume  has  j>athered  together  and 
so  successfully  arranged,  sketches, 
photoj>raphs,  designs  of  stage  set- 
tings, and  costumes  showing  the  suc- 
cessful works  of  eminent  h'uropeau 
artists  interested  in  the  new  move- 
ment, are  also  on  display. 

The  exhil)ition  was  brought  to  De- 
troit through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Players’ 
Clnl),  Michigan  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  Fine  Arts 
Society  Drama  League,  Detroit 
School  of  Design  and  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  close  of  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  Selected  Paintings  by  Ameri- 
can artists,  an  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held.  It  will  consist  of 
invited  renderings  of  important  struc- 
tures by  prominent  architects  in  or 
near  Detroit,  together  with  the  work 
of  landscape  artists  who  have  worked 
in  this  vicinity. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  PERIOD 
FURNITURE. 

The  Exhibition  of  Antique  Oriental 
Rugs  and  Period  Furniture  shown 
during  the  mouth  of  March  was  one 
of  the  most  important  exhibitions 
held  in  recent  years.  It  brought  the 
people  in  contact  with  other  art  ex- 
pressions besides  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  one  in  which  they  are  more 
interested.  It  was  assembled  almost 
entirely  from  Detroit  homes  and  it  is 
a fact  to  be  proud  of  that  so  many 
and  varied  specimens  of  rugs  and  so 
many  fine  examples  of  period  furni- 
ture were  to  be  found  within  the  city 
portals. 

W ere  it  not  for  the  civic  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  owners,  and  those  who 
assisted  in  the  work,  the  exhibition 
could  not  have  been  so  successful. 
The  wisdom  of  associating  rugs  and 
furniture  was  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  The  lines  of  the 
furniture  were  enhanced  by  the  color 


and  design  of  the  rugs  and  the  rugs 
showed  their  individuality  to  a greater 
degree  by  having  contrasting  objects 
on  which  to  rest  the  eye. 

Mr.  Vincent  D.  Cliff,  whose  interest 
and  pleasure  in  oriental  carpets  is  an 
obsession  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  gleaned  through  years  of 
experience  as  a connoisseur  and 
tlirough  his  association  with  promi- 
nent collectors  throughout  the  coun- 
try. was  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rugs  and  this  portion 
of  the  exhibition  was  entirely  selected, 
catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  gal- 
leries under  his  direction. 

How  well  this  field  was  covered  is 
seen  l)y  referring  to  Mr.  Cliff’s  cata- 
logue which  cml)races  all  of  the  five 
great  classes,  namely:  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, Caucasian,  Turkoman  and  Chi- 
nese, and  these  again  are  divided  into 
a multitude  of  names  representing  the 
various  cities,  towns,  provinces  or 
tribes  in  which  the  rugs  were  made. 
A total  of  eighty-seven  rugs  were 
shown,  all  of  them  different  in  their 
design  and  color,  all  typical  of  their 
province,  town  or  tribe,  all  of  them 
choice  antique  specimens  made  be- 
tween 1550  to  1860 — none  later. 

Two  informal  talks  in  the  galleries 
were  given  on  March  16th  and  March 
25th  by  Mrs.  Percy  B.  Williams  of 
Toledo  who  took  her  audience  about 
the  room  using  the  rugs  on  exhibi- 
tion to  illustrate  her  lecture.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  unqualified  in  her 
praise  of  the  classical  and  historical 
pieces  and  said  it  was  a credit  to  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  be  able  to  secure 
so  fine  a collection  from  local  homes. 

Mrs.  Williams’  lectures,  which  had 
to  do  with  a proper  appreciation  of 
oriental  carpets,  of  their  uses,  of  their 
material  and  weave,  the  richness  and 
stability  of  their  color,  the  detail  in 
the  design  and  its  significance,  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  large  au- 
diences which  assembled  in  the  Mu- 
seum galleries  on  those  afternoons. 
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“CHILD  AND  A MIRROR”-By  William  Sargeant  Kendall 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cray 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


The  Period  Furniture  was  selected 
with  a view  to  presenting-  those  per- 
iods which  were  distinguished  l>y 
good  line,  craftsmanship  or  decora- 
ation.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure 
original  pieces  in  every  instance,  and 
some  replicas  were  shown,  but  these 
gave  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tenden- 
cies prevalent  at  the  time. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Jae- 
ger, Mr.  Clarence  Whybrow  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  -Andrews  on  the  h'urniture 
Committee  was  a great  factor  in  its 
success.  Mr.  jaeger  was  particularly 
self-sacrihcing  in  giving  a great  deal 
of  time  in  securing  exhibits  and  in 
cataloguing  the  collection.  Beginning 
with  the  Gothic  period,  the  Renais- 
sance periods  of  Italy,  France.  Ger- 
many and  England  were  shown,  the 
latter  including  IHizabcthan.  Jacobean 


and  Queen  Anne.  The  French  per- 
iods of  Louis  XIV.  XV,  XVI,  Direc- 
toire  and  Empire  with  their  distinc- 
tive characteristics  were  illustrated 
together  with  their  contemporaneous 
English  expressions  of  the  Georgian 
periods,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Adam, 
Hepplewhite. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  ac- 
knowledges its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  A. 
W -Andrews,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bowen,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Buhl,  Mrs.  Vincent  D.  Cliff, 
Mr.  F.  J.  h'oote,  Mrs.  George  S.  Hos- 
mer.  Airs.  John  S.  X^ewberry,  Mrs.  R. 
Adlington  X’^ewman,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stair. 
Airs.  Isaac  Stearns,  Mrs.  -Albert  L. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Torrey,  Wil- 
liam Wright  Company  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward C.  Walker  for  so  kindly  loaning 
choice  specimens  of  furniture  from 
their  collections. 
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AMI'RICAN  ART. 

A collection  of  American  painlin.u,s 
from  the  galleries  of  William  Mac- 
beth made  an  attractive  exhibition 
(luring  the  month  of  h'ehrnary.  There 
was  a happy  balance  between  the  ex- 
amples of  the  earlier  men,  Fuller, 
Inness,  Keith,  Sartain,  Lal'arge,  Mar- 
tin, Robinson  and  Wyant,  and  the 
present  day  men,  including  Beal,  Carl- 
sen,  Davis,  Davies,  (larher,  Haw- 
thorne, Aletcalf,  Miller,  Frieseke, 
Dongherty,  Kent  and  others. 

FRANCIS  P.  PAULUS. 

The  small  exhil)ition  of  oil  i>aint- 
ings,  pastels  and  colored  etchings  by 
Francis  P.  Panins  shown  during  Feb- 
ruary, was  one  of  which  his  many  De- 
troit friends  may  be  prond.  He  has 
made  mnch  progress  since  his  last 
visit  here.  His  Bruges  snhjects  in  oil 
are  characterized  by  breadth  of  hand- 
ling and  fine  sunlight  effects  and 
there  is  a synthetic  feeling  about 
them  actpiired,  no  donbt,  by  the  ar- 


tist’s deep  study  and  familiarity  with 
his  snbject.  His  pastels  are  brilliant 
and  reflect  the  temperamental  moods 
of  the  painter.  Some  are  carefnlly 
wrought  in  all  their  detail,  others 
scintillate  with  the  brilliance  of  the 
painter’s  skill  and  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion. As  an  etcher  Mr.  Panins  is  al- 
ways a master  and  Bruges  has  given 
him  splendid  subjects.  His  coloring 
of  them  by  hand  has  added  to  their 
attractiveness  for  the  i)nblic,  but  those 
who  study  them  as  etchings  will  l)e 
more  interested  in  his  mastery  of  his 
tools  and  his  control  of  his  medinm. 

LECTURES  AND  OTHER 
EVENTS. 

A review  of  the  many  lectures  given 
during  the  ptist  three  months  (a 
schednle  of  which  appears  on  another 
page),  discloses  many  important  top- 
ics pertaining  to  art.  ddie  speakers, 
eminent  in  their  profession,  have,  as 
a rule,  had  the  facult}"  of  presenting 
their  important  messages  in  a way 


“ON  LOOKOUT  H1LL”-By  Frank  W.  Benson 
Purchased  by  the  directors  and  presented  to  the  New  Detroit  Athletic  Club. 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 
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“FROSTED  FIELDS”— By  Bruce  Crane 
In  the  Annual  Exhibition 


which  held  the  interest  of  the  lar.oe 
crowds  in  attendance. 

Imminent  musicians  as  soloists  have 
added  much  interest  to  the  Sunday 
protrrams. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  activities 
of  the  Aluseuin  important  lectures 
were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science,  the  De- 
troit Archaeological  Society,  the  Ifx- 
tension  DeiJartinent  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  Society  of  *\rts  and 
Crafts  and  others. 

Through  the  generous  interest  of 
Mrs.  Oren  Smitten  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  “The  Paintings  of  Rem- 
brandt” was  given  by  Prof.  Rossiter 
If.  Howard,  and  a group  of  men  con- 
tributed toward  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Glenn  Brown’s  lecture  on  “St.  Gau- 
dens  and  His  Art”  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  bronzes  of  the 
great  American  sculptor. 

Messrs.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson.  Di- 
rector of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society, 
and  Raymond  Wyer.  Director  of  the 
Hackley  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  con- 


tributed greatly  to  the  interest  with 
their  splendid  lectures  on  art. 

Mr.  William  Keen  Naulty’s  lecture 
on  “England.  Scotland  and  Wales,” 
illustrated  with  both  stereopticon 
views  and  motion  pictures,  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  audience 
who  heard  him. 

The  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington  were  observed  by  suit- 
able exercises  in  the  auditorium 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  pa- 
triotic societies. 

Many  lectures  for  Study  Clubs  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  given  by  the  Museum  Staff. 

The  Normal  College  Choir  at  Yp- 
silanti,  Mich.,  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Alexander,  conductor, 
closed  the  Sunday  programs  with  a 
fine  concert  in  which  a mixed  chorus 
of  fifty  singers  participated. 

Take  it  all  and  all  unusual  educa- 
tional facilities  are  presented  free  to 
the  people  of  Detroit.  That  they  ap- 
preciate it  is  shown  in  the  large  at- 
ten  dance. 
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Rh'A  lIAV  OF  MUSI'UM  ACTI \’ IT!  ILS. 
following'  is  a schedule  of  events  of  the  past  (piarter: 

17.  Lecture:  “Hunting-  in  Wyoming,’’  by  Mr.  Gustavus  D.  I ’ope. 

V iolinist,  Miss  Helen  W helan;  accompanist.  Miss  Jeanette  \ an 
(ler  \Tdpen. 

22.  Lecture:  “Phases  of  Insect  Life,”  by  I’rof.  Hegner  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Science, 

24.  Lecture:  “Art  and  the  American  People,”  by  Dudley  Crafts 

Watson,  Director  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society. 

Soloist,  H.  Whorlow  Bull;  accompanist.  Mrs.  Mark  B.  Stevens. 
31.  Lecture:  "The  Paintings  of  Rembrandt.”  by  Prof.  Rossiter 

E.  Howard. 

Soloists,  Floyd  C.  Campbell  and  Wirt  C.  Rowland;  accom- 
panist, Miss  Pearl  Wdlliams. 

7.  Lecture:  "Mexico,  the  Country  and  the  J’eople,’’  by  Fenton  R. 

McCreery. 

Soloist,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Chase. 

8.  Lecture:  “Saint-Gaudens  and  His  Art,”  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown. 

12.  Lincoln’s  Birthday  Program.  Speakers,  judge  Claudius  B. 

Grant,  Charles  Moore,  Esq.  Reader,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Page. 
Soloist,  Mr.  William  Lavin. 

14.  Lecture:  “The  Lincoln  Highway,”  by  Mr.  A.  R.  I’ardington, 

Vice  President  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association. 

Soloist.  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Terry;  pianist,  Miss  Alicia  Fuller. 

17.  “Walk  Talk”  in  the  Galleries  on  “American  Art,”  by  Cheshire 
L.  Boone,  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries.  New  York  City. 

19.  Lecture:  "Glacial  Lake  History  of  Michigan,”  by  I’rof.  Wb  H. 

Hobl)s  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  lecture  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

21.  Lecture:  “The  Appreciation  of  Architecture,”  by  Prof.  Emil 

Lorch  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Violinist,  Mr.  Raymond  Dulitz. 

22.  Washington’s  Birthday  Program.  Lecture:  "The  Personal 

Side  of  W^ashington,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Director  of  the 
Museum. 

Soloist,  Mr.  John  Dickinson;  accompanist,  Mr.  Plenry  Reilly 
Fuller. 

28.  Lecture:  “England,  Scotland  and  W’ales.”  by  Wdlliam  Kean 

Naulty. 

Soloists,  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Rosinska. 

7.  Lecture:  "Art  and  its  Appreciation.”  l)y  Raymond  W'yer, 

Director  of  the  Hackley  Galley  of  Fine  Arts.  Muskegon. 
Soloist,  Mrs.  Ethel  McCormac  Fox;  accompanist,  Aliss  Muriel 
Caldwell. 

11.  Lecture:  “Ireland, ” Miss  Genevieve  K.  Duffy,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Catholic  Study  Club. 

14.  Lecture:  "Ireland.”  Miss  Genevieve  K.  Duffy.  Soloists.  Mrs. 

Mark  B.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Carl  S.  Oakman,  violinist. 

16.  Informal  talk  in  the  Galleries  on  “Oriental  Rugs,”  by  Mrs. 
Percy  B.  Williams. 
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19.  Lecture:  “Restoration  of  Native  Species,”  by  Richard  E. 
Follett,  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Zoological  Society,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

21.  Lecture:  “Drawing  and  Art  lAlucation  in  the  Public  Schools,” 

b}"  Miss  Alice  Guysi. 

25.  Informal  talk  in  the  Galleries  on  “Oriental  Rugs,”  l)y  Mrs. 
Percy  B.  W illiams. 

2^.  Lecture:  “luiropean  Gardens.”  by  Mr.  (fharles  IWoore,  Director 

of  the  Museum. 

29.  Lecture:  "The  American  School  of  Painting,”  l)y  Clyde  H. 

Burroughs,  Secretary  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Museum. 
Lecture  given  for  the  Detroit  W'oman’s  Clul). 

4.  Lecture:  “American  Art,”  by  Clyde  FI.  Burroughs,  Secretary 

and  Acting  Director. 

Soloist,  Aliss  Marie  Heinemann;  accompanist.  Miss  Ifvangeline 
Searight. 

9.  Reception  and  Formal  Opening  of  First  Annual  E.xhibition 
of  Selected  I’aintings  by  American  Artists. 

15.  Lecture:  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Health  League. 

20.  Walk-Talk  on  “American  .\rt”  in  the  galleries  for  the  Detroit 
Review  Club. 

20.  Lecture:  “Ankor  Wat,”  l)y  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  under  the 

joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art. 

21.  Lecture:  " Ehigeantry,”  l>y  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Museum 
of  Art. 

23.  Session  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Drama  League  in 
Museum  Auditorium.  Speakers,  Clayton  Hamilton,  New  York, 
and  Philip  D.  Sherman,  ()1)erlin  College.  Lectures  illustrated. 

23.  Illustrated  lecture  in  the  galleries  on  “Roman  Rubbish  Mounds 
in  Eg3g)t,”  l)y  Prof.  Charles  T.  Currelly  of  Toronto,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  Archeological  Society. 

24.  Session  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Drama  League. 
Speakers.  Hiram  K.  Moderwell.  New  York  City;  Stuart  Walker, 
New  York  City;  Frank  P.  Hersey,  Harvard;  Oliver  Sayler, 
Indianapolis  News:  Maurice  Browne,  Chicago;  Thomas  A. 
Dickinson,  Madison.  Mr.  Sam  Hume,  after  a short  talk  on 
“Reinhart  and  the  New  ^Movement,”  gave  a denionstration  of 
the  Cupola  Horizon. 

25.  Concert  by  Chorus  of  Fifty  A’oices  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Alexander  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. » Soloists.  Mrs. 
.•\nnis  Dexter  (iray,  contralto;  Miss  Mary  Dickinson,  pianist; 
Miss  Al)ba  Owen,  violinist. 

29.  Lecture:  “Modern  Lighting  Devices  of  the  Theatre,”  i)y  Mr. 

Sam  Hume,  followed  by  demonstration  of  the  Cupola  Horizon. 
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A NEW  LIFE  MEMBER 

By  virtue  of  his  gift  of  One  Thous- 
and ($1000)  Dollars,  Mr.  Elliott  T. 
Slocum  has  been  added  to  the  Roll  of 
Life-Members  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of 
Art. 

Mr.  Slocum  has 
long  been  interested 
in  the  Museum  and 
its  activities,  having 
loaned  articles  of 
much  historic  inter- 
est. He  w^as  not 
aware  until  recently 
of  the  provision  in 
the  law  under  which 
the  Museum  was  in- 
corporated that  per- 
sons contributing  one 
thousand  dollars  in 
money  or  works  of 
art  were  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  life,  and  he 
expressed  the  regret 
that  he  had  not 
learned  of  it  sooner. 

This  makes  the  num- 
ber of  Incorpora- 
tors sixty-five. 

GOTHIC  CHAIR 
GIVEN 

Mr.  Clarence 
Whybrow  of  New 
York  has  presented 
a replica  of  a fine 
old  Gothic  Chair  as  a nucleus  of  a per- 
manent furniture  collection. 

Mr.  Whybrow  assisted  in  the  recent 


Exhil)ition  of  Rugs  and  Period  Eurniture 
at  the  Museum,  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection  and  the  loan  of  im- 
portant examples,  and  his  pleasure  in  the 
wide  interest  in 
that  exhibition  led 
him  to  make  this 
gift. 

The  Chair  in  poly- 
chrome is  a copy  of 
Italian  Gothic,  fine 
in  design  and  excel- 
lent in  its  workman- 
ship. It  is  of  that 
period  of  Italian 
Gothic  which  shows 
the  beginning  of  the 
reaction  against  the 
symbols  of  the 
church.  The  trefoil 
and  quatre  foil,  the 
one  denoting  The 
Trinity,  the  other 
symbolic  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  is  modi- 
fied by  leaf  and  flow- 
er designs  suggestive 
of  the  coming  Re- 
naissance period. 
The  fantastic  ani- 
mals and  figures  ex- 
pressive of  the  vices 
and  virtues,  char- 
a c t e r i s t i c of  all 
Gothic,  are  also 
somewhat  suggest- 
ive of  the  approaching  change.  It 
probably  dates  from  the  last  half  of 
the  Fifteenth  century. 


Gothic  Chair  with  down  cushion,  presented  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Whybrow  as  a nucleus 
of  a collection  of  furniture. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
was  held  on  h'riday,  June  11th.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  felicitation.  Two  portions  of 
the  President’s  Report  are  well  worth 
emphasis. 

“It  may  he  a trifle  unbecoming  to  in- 
dulge in  self-praise,  but  I cannot  re- 
frain from  repeating  what  appears  to 
he  a general  feeling  and  what  I hope 
has  been  spoken  sincerely,  i.  e.,  that  the 
Museum  is  furnishing  art  lovers  of  De- 
troit a lietter  meeting  ground  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  inspirations  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  We  have  aimed  for  a 
more  general  co-operative  feeling  among 


the  organizations  and  lovers  of  all  the 
varied  art  endeavors  in  the  city.  That 
some  have  felt  this  and  expressed  it  to 
us  gives  the  Trustees  enthusiasm  for 
further  endeavors.  It  has  been  a year 
of  harmonious  work  on  the  Board  and 
we  hope  the  public  response  and  appre- 
ciation is  actual  and  sincere  I must 
mention  likewise  in  passing  that  we 
think  that  our  work  is  being  co-ordinated 
better  with  interests  outside  of  Detroit 
as  well.  Even  with  our  unsightly  and 
inadequate  building  we  feel  we  are  com- 
manding greater  recognition  about  the 
country  than  formerly.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  mention  that  the  number  of  calls  and 
courtesies  from  out  of  town  artists  and 
the  Directors  and  Trustees  of  other 
Museums  has  been  unusually  large  this 
year.  Their  expressions  of  satisfaction 
have  been  pleasantly  encouraging.  We 
are  receiving  increasing  co-operation  and 
notice  from  the  art  organizations,  jour- 
nals and  critics.” 

“Your  Trustees  have  postponed  until 
next  year  one  project  which  they  had 
hoped  to  work  out.  i.  e.,  an  organization 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  along  the  lines  of  the  Friends 
of  the  American  Art  in  Chicago  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Albright  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  which  societies  have  done  so 
much  for  the  respective  art  galleries  of 
those  two  cities.  We  have  the  nucleus 
of  this  in  our  Picture  Fund  Subscribers. 
1 sincerely  hope  the  incoming  Board  can 
organize  such  a body  for  our  Museum.” 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  called 
attention  to  the  many  important  acces- 
sions during  the  year,  enumerated  the 
exhibitions  and  lectures  and  reviewed 
other  activities.  The  following  recom- 
mendations for  the  coming  year  were 
contained  in  the  report : 

“With  increased  activity  and  a wider 
influence  I believe  the  time  will  arrive 
when  the  citizens  of  Detroit  will  share 
to  a greater  degree  in  carrying  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Museum.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a larger  number  engage  in 
the  active  work  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
to  he  had  therefrom.  We  seek  the  ac- 
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tive  co-operation  of  the  citizens  and  want 
them  to  feel  that  they  are  a part  of  the 
institution.  If  one  hundred  citizens 
could  he  secured  who  would  pool  their 
interest  in  building  up  the  Museum’s 
permanent  collection,  forming  themselves 
into  an  auxiliary  organization  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  would 
he  cared  for.  Legacies  are  very  de- 
sirable, but  the  active  interest  of  men 
and  women  during  their  lifetime  is  more 
so.” 

“The  Museum  should  he  the  center  of 
all  art  activities  of  the  city.  It  should 
furnish  instruction  to  children,  healthful 
recreation  and  research  for  grown-ups. 
It  should  be  the  storehouse  for  the  stu- 
dent and  the  inspiration  of  the  artist. 
Its  influence  should  be  felt  in  the  home 
and  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community. 
That  it  may  serve  all  these  ends  to  a 
fuller  degree,  I would  like  to  see  a 
Museum  Instructor  added  to  our  staff 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  act  as  a guide  in 
the  galleries,  instructing  school  children 
and  their  teachers,  study  clubs,  and 
groups  of  citizens  who  desire  it.  Our 
work  with  the  public  schools  would  grow 
I am  sure  just  as  soon  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  our  share  in  the  matter  of 
competent  guide  service.” 

ETCHINGS  OF  SALVATOR  ROSA 

Mrs.  George  D.  Huntington  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Print  Department  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  two  etchings 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  an  Italian  artist  of 
the  Seventeenth  century.  Rosa,  who  is 
celebrated  as  a painter,  produced  about 
ninety  etchings  in  a spirited  and 
masterly  style.  They  are  distinguished 
by  intelligent  management  of  the  light 
and  shade  and  uncommon  vivacity  and 
expression  in  the  heads.  The  two  given 
to  the  Museum  are  of  a set  of  sixty- 
two  prints  of  banditti  soldiers  and  other 
figures. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  re- 
ceived as  a gift  from  Mr.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  of  New  York,  a portfolio  con- 
taining seventy-two  reproductions  of 


drawings  by  the  Old  Masters  now  in  his 
collection.  The  drawings  were  collected 
more  than  a century  ago  by  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Astor  Library.  In  the  original  collec- 
tion there  were  four  hundred  drawings 
by  Old  Masters  of  various  schools,  pre- 
dominating in  the  drawings  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries. 

Mr  Schiff,  following  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Carrington,  Curator  of 
Prints  of  the  Boston  Museum,  and  pub- 
lisher of  “The  Print  Collector’s  Quarter- 
ly,” has  had  printed  twenty-five  port- 
folios for  distribution  to  various  institu- 
tions of  art,  deeming  that  in  this  form 
they  may  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
students  of  drawing.  While  the  Port- 
folio contains  less  than  a fifth  of  the 
drawings  of  the  Cogswell-Schiff  collec- 
tion, it  indicates  wide  range  and  ex- 
cellent quality. 

In  his  excellent  “notes”  on  the  collec- 
tion, Mr.  George  Heilman  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  “that  the  attributions 
are  those  of  the  original  owner,  and  that 
although  the  intelligence  of  his  attribu- 
tions is  manifest,  in  a few  instances  their 
validity  is  open  to  question.  The  draw- 
ing ascribed  to  Durer  is  surely  the 
work  of  a lesser  artist;  the  study  given 
to  Raffaelle,  a very  delightful  drawing, 
may  be  by  one  of  his  pupils,  or  by 
Sogliani,  whose  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(in  the  Uffizi)  it  resembles;  and  the  two 
sketches  attributed  to  Velasquez  are 
almost  certainly  by  Rubens. 

“Through  these  fac-similes  we  can 
realize  both  the  aesthetic  and  the  in- 
tellectual appeal  of  sketches  by  great 
masters.  We  move  in  the  realm  of 

ideas,  where  all  non-essentials  are 
brushed  aside.  Color,  the  most  patently 
beautiful  quality  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  is  here  not  necessary  to  our 
gratification,  and  in  slight  studies,  which 
are  even  more  interesting  than  highly 
finished  drawings,  we  dispense  with  all 
the  details  which  tend  to  obfuscate  the 
beauty  of  a germinal  idea  vitally  inter- 
preted.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning  with  the  October  number, 
the  Bulletin  will  be  published  monthly 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  In  form 
it  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  at 
present,  though  there  may  be  a fewer 
number  of  pages.  This  change  is 
thought  desirable  as  it  will  give  an  op- 
portunity at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  to  forecast  the  events  and  activi- 
ties of  that  rnonth,  whereas  as  a quarter- 
ly, it  has  been  largely  a review  of  past 
activities. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Mr.  Elliott  T.  Slocum  gave  one 
thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  cash. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Huntington  presented 
two  etchings  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

Mr.  Clarence  Whybrow  presented  a 
replica  of  an  Italian  gothic  chair  with 
down  cushion. 

Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  presented  a 
Portfolio  of  Reproductions  of  Drawings 
by  the  Old  Masters. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hastings  gave  two  pieces 
of  old  pewter. 

Mr.  1).  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  gave  a volume 
“East  Christian  Paintings  in  the  Freer 


Collection”  in  the  name  of  Prof.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kirby  gave  the  follow- 
ing books : 

“Thorwaldsen  and  His  Works”  by  J. 
M.  Thiel,  (4  volumes). 

“The  Entry  of  Alexander  the  Great 
into  Babylon”  by  Thorwaldsen. 

“The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  by 
F.  O.  C.  Darley. 

“Passages  from  Modern  English 
Poets,”  illustrated  by  the  Junior  Etching 
Club. 

“Etchings,  ^hews  on  the  Thames.” 

Acquired  by  Purchase  : 

“The  Story  of  American  Painting,”  by 
Caffin. 

“Drawings  of  Rembrandt,”  by  Malcolm 
Bell. 

“Drawings  of  Leonardo  DaVinci,”  by 
C.  Lewis  Hind. 

“The  Master  Etchers — Rembrandt,”  by 
A H.  Hind. 

“German  Masters  of  Art,”  by  Helen 
A,  Dickinson. 

“Winslow  Homer,”  by  Kenyon  Cox. 
“What  Pictures  to  see  in  America,”  b}' 
Lorindo  Munson  Bryant. 
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REFINING  OIL  by  Charles  Hawthorne 
Gift  of  Elliott  T.  Slocum,  Esq. 


ANNOTNCEMENT 

Beginning  with  this  number,  the 
Brni.ETi.N  will  be  published  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  In  form  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  past 
though  there  may  be  fewer  pages.  This 
change  is  thought  desirable  as  it  will 
give  an  opportunity  at  the  beginning 


of  each  month  to  announce  the  exhibi- 
tions, lectures,  and  activities  of  that 
month,  and  will  answer  the  purpose 
formerly  served  by  announcement 
cards. 

Copies  of  the  Bulleti.n  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  information  desk  or  they 
will  be  mailed  regularly  upon  the  re- 
ceU)t  of  postage. 
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AN  LMPORTANT  BEQUEST 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Edward  C. 
Walker,  Probated  at  Toronto,  Ontario, 
August  23rd,  a bequest  of  twenty-five 
thousand  ($25,000)  dollars  was  made 
to  the  Detroit 'Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Walker  was  among 
the  group  of  forty  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  in  18b4,  who  by  a con- 
tribution of  $1,000  each  started  the 
movement  for  an  art  museum  in  this 
city.  Five  of  the  members  are  now 
living.  Mr.  Walker  continued  his  in- 
terest in  the  Museum  and  contributed 
much  to  its  growth  and  interest  in  the 
community. 

.Mr.  Walker’s  tastes  and  the  leisure 
at  his  command  permitted  him  to 
devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  the 
management  of  the  institution.  He 
served  as  President  during  the  years 
from  1907  to  1909;  and  he  has  done 
his  full  share  in  establishing  high 
standards  for  the  Museum.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
our  permanent  collections.  During 
his  incumbency  as  trustee  and  presi- 
dent he  gave  to  the  Museum:  “TFc 

Wedding:'  -Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchcrs:’ 
-Portrait  Sketch.  Ik  MarveV'  and  "The 
Fencing  Master"  by  Gari  Melchers; 
"In  the  GJoa7ning"  by  H.  Golden 
Dearth;  “The  Harbor"  by  .Tules  Lesore; 
-Ttie  Wreck"  by  Isabey;  '‘Portrait  of 
Tho7nas  Hardivick"  by  Hoppner; 
-Fe77i77ies  et  E77fanf’  by  Mary  Cassat; 
•“.4  Bit  of  Anisterdayn"  by  Hans  Her- 
mann; “Return  of  the  Flock"  hy  Troy- 
on.  These  gifts  inspired  many  impor- 
tant donations  from  others. 

He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed art  center  and  his  contribution 
of  ten  thousan  dollars  was  one  of  the 
largest  single  donations  toward  this 
project. 


ACCESSIONS 

P.VIA’TIXG  UY  H.VWTIIOK.XE  CilVE.V 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne’s  painting 
'‘Refining  Oil"  has  been  purchased  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Collections,  by  Mr.  Elliott 
T.  Slocum  and  presented  to  the  perma- 
nent collection.  It  is  a very  satisfac- 
tory work  from  the  brush  of  this 
artist. 

An  aged  man  in  a blue  shirt,  with  a 
large  green  bottle  in  his  hand  is  pour- 
ing oil  into  jars  sitting  upon  the  table. 
A boy  in  pink  blouse  has  just  brought 
in  additional  bottles.  The  perfection 
of  drawing  and  rendering  in  the  head 
and  hands  of  the  old  man  and  in  the 
face  of  the  boy  make  it  an  admirable 
work  for  students.  The  still  life  ob- 
jects have  a fine  sense  of  texture  in 
the  main,  and  are  beautiful  spots  of 
color.  The  artist  directs  the  eye  of 
the  observer  to  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  his  picture  by  the  degree  of 
rendering,  intentionally  slighting  ob- 
jects which  are  merely  accessory  to 
the  composition.  It  is  particularly  tine 
in  design  and  interesting  in  color,  and 
looked  at  as  a whole  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing. 

As  announced  in  the  last  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Slocum  was  added  to  the  roll  of 
Life  Members  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  by  virtue  of  his  gift  of  $1,000. 
Upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Collections,  he  added  to  this 
sum  a sufficient  amount  to  purchase 
the  tine  example  of  Hawthorne,  above 
noted,  which  will  bear  the  name  of 
the  donor,  and  become  a permanent 
memorial  of  his  generosity. 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1872.  He  studied  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  Art 
Students  League  in  New  York.  For 
his  pictures  of  the  simple  fisher  folk 
about  Cape  Cod  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  he  has  won  much  distinction. 
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AMOR  CARITAS  Bronze  Relief  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens. 
Purchased  by  popular  subscription. 
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He  was  made  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  in  1908  and  a 
National  Academician  in  1911.  He  is 
also  an  Associate  of  the  Societe  Na- 
tional des  Beanx-Arts  of  Paris.  Among 
his  awards  are  the  following:  First 
Hallgarten  prife,  National  Academy  of 
Design,  1904;  Evans  prize,  Salmagundi 
Club,  1904;  Shaw  prize.  Salmagundi 
Club,  1904;  second  prize,  Worcester, 
1904;  second  Hallgarten  prize.  National 
Academy  of  Design,  1906;  honorable 
mention,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burg, 1908;  silver  medal,  Buenos  Aires 
Exposition,  1910;  Clark  prize,  National 
Academy  of  Design,  1911;  silver 
medal,  Panama  Pacific  Exposition, 
1915.  He  has  paintings  in  the  per- 
manent collections  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York;  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington;  Syracuse  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign, Providence;  Worcester  Museum, 
and  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 

r.VIXTlXC  RY  SKRGK.WT  KEXDALL  (IIVEX 

William  Sergeant  Kendall’s  painting 
"'CrossUghts"  has  just  been  purchased 
for  the  Museum’s  permanent  collec- 
tion by  Mr.  David  Gray,  one  of  the 
Museum  trustees.  It  is  an  unusually 
good  example  of  the  pictures  of  child 
life  which  this  painter  does  so  well, 
and  is  a painting  which  will  prove  a 
favorite  with  the  large  crowds  visiting 
the  Museum  owing  to  its  popular  ap- 
peal. 

A little  girl,  nude  save  for  a figured 
silk  garment  in  blue,  has  climbed  up- 
on a chair  and  thence  to  the  low- 
boy upon  which  she  is  kneeling  in  or- 
der that  she  may  look  into  the  mirror. 
The  wistful  expression  upon  her  face 
as  she  turns  toward  the  spectator  sug- 
gests that  she  has  been  caught  in  the 
act. 

The  flesh  tones  are  superb,  the  at- 
titude childish  and  natural.  The  art- 
ist has  interpreted  the  tender  feeling 
of  childhood  with  sincerity  and  fine 
sentiment. 


William  Sergeant  Kendall  was 
born  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  in  1869. 
He  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League 
in  New  Yoik,  with  Eakins,  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  with  Merson  in  Paris.  Among 
his  awards  may  be  numbered  the  fol- 
lowing: Honorable  mention,  Paris 

Salon,  1891;  medal,  Columbia  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  1893;  Lippincott  prize, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
1894;  honorable  mention,  Tennessee 
Centennial  Exposition,  Nashville, 
1897;  second  prize,  Worcester  Museum, 
1900;  bronze  medal,  Paris  Exposition, 
1900;  bronze  medal,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  1900;  second  prize,  Worces- 
ter Museum,  1901;  silver  medal  for 
painting,  bronze  medal  for  drawing 
and  honorable  mention  for  sculpture, 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo, 
1901;  gold  medal,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904;  Harris  prize  and  Palmer  gold 
medal  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago; 
gold  medal,  Panama  Exposition,  1915. 
He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia;  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York;  National  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

HROXZE  RY  SAIXT  GArOEXS  PUKCIIASED 

The  bronze  relief  “Amor  Caritas”  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has  been  pur- 
chased by  popular  subscription  for  the 
permanent  collection  and  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  main  sculpture  court. 

This  idea  of  the  great  American 
sculptor  went  through  a series  of 
changes  before  it  reached  its  present 
formal,  but  fascinating  design.  One  of 
the  ideal  figures  of  the  Morgan  tomb 
at  Hartford,  an  angel  with  arms  low- 
ered, embodies  the  original  idea.  This 
was  developed  in  1886  into  the  “Angel 
with  the  Tablet”  designed  for  the  tomb 
of  Anna  Maria  Smith,  of  Newport. 
John  Singer  Sargent,  the  painter. 
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sreatly  admired  this  figure  and  ex- 
pressed tlie  desire  to  make  a painting 
of  it,  wliereupon  Saint-Gaiidens,  who 
felt  this  a high  compliment  to  his 
angel,  remodeled  the  figure,  making 
few  changes  in  the  composition  but 
conventionalizing  the  drapery  and 
making  more  formal  the  wings  of  the 
angel.  So  successful  was  the  larger 
composition  that  the  sculptor  reduced 
the  figure  to  the  size  of  the  relief  now 
in  the  Museum’s  possession. 

The  French  Government  purchased 
the  “Angel  with  the  Tablet”  for  the 
Luxembourg. 

In  the  “Reminiscences  of  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens”  by  Homer  Saint-Gau- 
dens,  is  to  be  found  the  following  let- 
ter regarding  this  work: 

“I  have  had  a good  reduction  made 
of  the  ‘Angel  with  the  Tablet’  that 
came  out  very  well,  some  changes  that 
I could  accomplish  in  the  shape  help- 
ing it  a great  deal.  This  also  1 am 
going  to  i)ut  on  the  market,  and  the 
question  is  what  inscription  I shall  put 
on  the  tablet.  Can  you  think  of  any? 
The  figure  means  so  much  that  a wide 
range  of  device  is  possible.  ‘To  know 
is  to  forgive,’  ‘Peace  on  Earth,’  ‘God 
is  Love,’  ‘Good  will  toward  men,’  ‘Amor 
Caritas,’  are  those  that  have  occurred 
to  me.  Of  course  I would  only  use 
one  on  the  tablet.  You  can  imagine 
the  figure  with  her  hands  upholding 
the  tablet  with  the  inscription.  Either 
of  the  four  are  appropriate,  but  a 


longer  one  would  be  better.  If  any 
occurs  to  you  let  me  know.” 

The  subscribers  to  the  annual  fund 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  two 
works  of  art  purchased  from  their 
contributions  for  the  past  year,  of 
which  the  “Amor  Caritas”  is  one,  and 
the  Manship  bronze,  “Centaur  and 
Dryad,”  the  other. 

MEl'MEK  nUO.NZES  XOW  OX  VIEW 

Among  the  bronze  sculptures  now 
on  exhibit  in  the  main  court  in  the 
Museum  are  “The  Hammerman,”  pur- 
chased by  an  interested  group  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  “The  Shrini]) 
Fisher  on  Horseback,”  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Maurice  Black  for  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Museum.  These 
bronzes,  secured  at  the  time  of  the 
Meunier  Exhibition  in  1914,  were  dam- 
aged in  transit  and  were  ordered  re- 
turned to  Brussels  for  repairs.  The 
sculptures  reached  Antwerp  just  about 
the  time  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium,  and  it  was  impossible  to  for- 
ward them  to  their  destination.  The 
express  authorities  were  instructed  to 
return  the  sculptures  as  they  were,  but 
before  that  could  be  done,  Antwerp  was 
taken  by  the  Germans,  and  their  re- 
lease was  secured  only  a few  weeks 
ago. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Ferry,  Jr.,  “The  Old  Mine  Horse,”  con- 
tained in  the  same  shipment,  is  loaned 
to  the  Museum. 
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OFFICERS 
I ’resident,  1).  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 
\'ice-I’resident,  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Treasurer,  Richard  JI.  Webber 
Director,  Chaiiles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs 
TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1916 
Henry  G.  Stevens 
Gustavus  D.  Rope 

Richard  T1.  Webber  (City  appointee) 
For  term  ex])iringr  1917 
H.  J.  M.  Grylls 
William  B.  Stevens 
William  C.  Webber  (City  appointee) 
For  term  expiring-  1918 
Frederick  H.  Holt 
Ralph  H.  Booth 
WTlliam  B.  Stratton 
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EXHIBITIONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
collection  of  E.  1..  FORD,  ESQ. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  has 
generously  loaned  from  his  collection 
seventeen  paintings  by  English,  Dutch 
and  French  masters.  The  artists  rep- 
resented have  achieved  lasting  distinc- 
tion and  exerted  a wide  influence  on 
the  art  of  their  time. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  '"Gas- 
tic  Acre  Priory''  by  John  Constable, 
R.  A.;  "Portrait  of  Johannes  Hoorn- 
heck"  by  Franz  Hals;  "View  of  Dor- 
treeliV  by  Jacob  Maris;  "Milking 
Time''  and  "Ijandseape  with  Ducks'’  by 


Willem  Maris;  "Marguerite"  by  Mat- 
thew Maris;  "llie  Netv  Flower"  "Chil- 
dren on  the  Seashore"  and  "The  Pan- 
cake" by  Josef  Israels;  "Di  the  Gloam- 
ing" and  "t<heej)  Fntermg  the  Fold" 
by  Anton  Mauve;  '^Children  on  the 
Seashore"  by  Bernardus  J.  Blom- 
mers;  "Church  Interior''  by  Johannes 
Bosboom;  Les  Court urieres"  by  Jean 
Francois  Millet;  "The  Pool  at  Ville 
d'Avray''  by  Jean  Baptiste  Camille 
Corot;  "Landscape  and  Cattle"  by 
Emile  Van  Marcke.  In  the  collection 
is  also  a tender  American  landscape 
by  Dwight  W.  Tryon.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  seventeen  pictures  in  the 
collection  are  splendid  examples  both 
of  the  painters  and  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  played  important  roles. 

In  the  generous  loan  of  his  collec- 
tion, Mr.  Ford  has  provided  a rare  op- 
portunity to  the  people  of  Detroit  to 
see  pictures  of  world  renown.  The  edu- 
cational and  refining  influence  of  this 
exhibit  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
should  do  much  to  stimulate  interest 
in  art. 

EVERETT  I..  WARNER,  A.  N.  A. 

Beginning  October  5th  and  running 
through  the  month,  an  exhibition  of 
forty  paintings  by  Everett  L.  Warner 
will  be  shown. 

Everett  L.  Warner,  an  Associate  of 
the  National  Academy,  has  won  many 
distinctions  because  of  his  success  in 
his  chosen  field.  His  color  is  startling 
in  its  brilliancy  and  vibration;  his 
shadows  are  luminous,  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  pure  pigment.  In 
their  quality  of  draughtsmanship  and 
arrangement,  his  pictures  are  always 
above  the  commonplace.  His  training 
at  the  Art  Students  League  at  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  the  Julian 
Academy  in  Paris  has  been  thorough. 
He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  a number  of  the  Museums 
of  this  country  and  his  most  recent 
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CROSSLIGHTS”  Wm.  Sergeant  Kendall. 
Gift  of  David  Gray,  Esq. 
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award,  of  which  there  is  a considerable 
list,  is  a silver  medal  from  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

PAI.\TlX(iS  HY  .MYKOX  15AKLOW 

A group  of  paintings  by  Myron  Bar- 
low  were  shown  in  the  main  gallery 
during  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
pictures  were  borrowed  from  Detroit 
homes  and  show  the  work  of  this  art- 
ist in  a variety  of  moods  covering  the 
past  decade  of  his  activities.  One  of 
his  more  recent  works  "The  Lilacs''  is 
loaned  by  Mrs.  William  R.  Kales.  "Ci7i- 
dereUa"  painted  in  1904  and  "Chanson 
Cose"  of  a later  period  were  loaned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  "On  the 
Hilltop,"  an  out-of-door  subject,  was 
loaned  by  Mr.  William  P.  Harris,  and 
an  early  work  of  the  artist  was  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  McGraw. 

Mr.  Barlow  recently  received  an 
award  of  a gold  medal  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

MI’KALS  HY  HL.\SHFIEI.l) 

Four  decorative  panels  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield  designed  for  the  home  of 
Mr.  Everett  Morss,  of  Boston,  were 
exhibited  in  the  main  gallery  during 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Three  mural 
paintings  for  the  same  home,  entitled 
"Hospitalitii,"  "Music"  and  "Books," 
were  shown  last  winter.  The  four  pan- 
els represent  a period  of  luxury  and 
elegance  of  the  past  when  costumes 
were  more  picturesque  and  when  beau- 
tiful damasks,  brocades  and  other 
costly  fabrics  were  in  vogue. 


With  his  thorough  knowledge,  his 
fine  sense  of  arrangement  and  his  won- 
derful ability  to  paint  textures,  Mr. 
Blashfield  has  created  in  these  decora- 
tions pictures  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
There  is  a grace  and  ease  of  attitude  in 
the  four  figures,  quite  in  accord  with 
the  luxury  of  the  time  they  represent, 
and  their  perfection  of  rendering, 
and  in  the  gorgeous  but  harmonious 
coloring,  they  exude  much  cheerful- 
ness. The  artist  has  taken  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  they  are  to  be 
adapted  to  a home  and  in  their  whole- 
some incident  emphasizing  ait,  music, 
books,  etc.,  they  have  sufficient  signifi- 
cance without  being  too  schematic. 

PAIXTIXGS  RY  KOREKT  HOPKIX 

During  the  month  of  September  an 
exhibition  of  one  hundred  paintings 
by  Robert  Hopkin  was  shown.  The 
pictures,  selected  from  a great  many 
homes  in  Detroit,  showed  the  variety 
of  his  work  in  landscape,  street 
scenes,  wood  interiors,  decorative  de- 
signs, and  marine  views  and  coast 
scenes.  It  is  seldom  that  the  greatest 
number  of  an  artist’s  patrons  and  ad- 
mirers are  to  be  found  in  the  city 
where  he  labored  for  half  a century. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  the  late  Rob- 
ert Hopkin. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  exhibition 
is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Clark,  who 
suggested  the  idea  and  who  gave  much 
time  to  the  selection  and  cataloguing 
of  the  collection,  and  to  the  many  own- 
ers who  generously  loaned  pictures 
from  their  collections. 
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1 MITR-ITANT  EXH I HIT  IONS 
SCHEDULED 

•Many  attractive  exhibitions  have  al- 
1‘cady  been  definitely  scheduled  and 
others  are  being  arranged  for  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  two  exhibitions 
for  the  current  month,  paintings  from 
the  collection  of  E.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  and 
paintings  by  Everett  Warner,  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  In  November  a col- 
lection of  paintings  of  the  southwest 
by  Bertha  Menzler  Peyton  and  sculp- 
ture by  Paul  Manship  will  be  shown. 
In  December  the  Scarab  Club  Exhibi- 
tion of  Michigan  artists  will  be  held 
for  three  weeks.  A number  of  prizes 
have  been  offered  and  this  local  exhi- 
bition promises  to  be  of  greater  merit 
than  ever  before.  In  January  a col- 
lection of  contemporary  British  art 
will  be  shown  and  also  an  exhibition 
of  the  paintings  of  W.  Elmer  Scho- 
field. An  exchange  of  permanent  col- 
lections Avith  the  Buffalo  Fine  Ar^s 
Academy  is  contemplated  early  in  the 
yeai-.  In  February  the  Guild  of  Bos- 


ton Artists  will  be  shown.  In  .March 
a strong  group  of  American  i)ainters 
including  Beal,  Bellows,  Chase,  Dough- 
ei-ty,  Glackens,  Henri,  Haylay  Lever, 
Schofield  and  Weir,  will  be  exhibited. 
In  April  the  Painters  of  the  Far  West. 

Other  exhibitions,  the  dates  of 
which  are  not  arranged,  include  a tex- 
tile exhibition,  to  be  secured  largely 
from  Detroit  homes,  an  exhibition  of 
American  art  and  another  of  foreign 
art  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, and  a Swedish  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, also  from  the  San  Francisco 
Fair.  These  will  be  detailed  more 
fully  in  the  November  Bulleti.x. 

LECTURES 

The  sustained  interest  in  the  Sun- 
day lectures  has  been  very  gratifying, 
and  the  Lecture  Committee  already  has 
many  fine  attractions  scheduled  for 
the  coming  season  which  will  begin 
November  7th.  The  November  Bul- 
letin', which  will  be  out  about  Novem- 
ber 1st,  will  contain  a schedule  of  the 
lectures. 


“THE  POOL  AT  VILLE  d’AVRAY"  by  J.  B.  C.  Corot. 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  now  at  the  Museum 
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“ LES  COUTURIERES”  by  J.  F.  Millet 
Collection  of  E.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  now  at  the  Museum 
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Four  lectures  of  unusual  interest 
liave  been  secured  through  the  coui'- 
tesy  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  Fniversity  of  Michigan. 

The  plan  of  last  year  will  be  fol- 
lowed of  making  music  a feature  of 
the  Sunday  program.  The  soloists  for 
November  will  he  announced  in  the 
November  Biu.lktix. 

FREE  SKETCH  CLASS 

A free  sketch  class  has  been  started 
in  the  Museum  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Recreation  Commission.  John 
Hinchman,  in  charge  of  the  work,  has 
both  the  training  and  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  interest  and  guide  the 
children  in  self  expression.  The 
classes  will  be  held  on  Fi  iday  even- 
ings and  Saturday  mornings,  and  any- 
one who  desires  may  attend,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  they  bring 
along  sketch  pad  and  pencil. 

Those  interested  in  a study  of  the 
collections  will  also  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  their  bent,  and  if 
it  is  the  wish  of  those  attending,  clubs 
will  be  formed — a girls’  club  and  a 
boys’  club — in  which  the  children  will 
learn  self  government  at  first  hand. 
.Many  children  in  the  public  schools 
will  undoubtedly  be  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  spend 
their  Saturday  mornings  in  healthful 
and  profitable  recreation. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Mr.  Elliott  T.  Slocum  presented  an 
oil  painting  by  Charles  W.  Hawthorne, 
entitled  “Refining  Oil.” 


I I 


Mr.  David  Gray  presented  an  oil 
painting  by  Sergeant  Kendall,  en- 
titled “Crosslights.” 

Purchased  by  popular  subscrii)tion : 
Bronze  relief,  “Amor  Caritas,”  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

Miss  Henrietta  Moore  gave  the  fol- 
lowing books: 

“Monuments  of  Art,”  first  volume  by 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke  and  Joseph  Caspar. 

One  volume  of  engravings,  “The 
Last  Judgment,”  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kirby  gave  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  engravings: 

“Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 
Eminent  Artists,”  Vol.  XL  by  Elbert 
Hubbard. 

“The  Princes  of  Art,”  by  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Urbino. 

“The  Bible  Gallery,  Portraits  of 
Women  Mentioned  in  Scripture.” 

“Sundry  Rhymes  from  the  Days  of 
our  Grandmothers,”  collected  and  il- 
lustrated by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

“A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,”  by 
Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

“The  Alhambra,”  by  Washington 
Irving. 

“A  Girdle  Round  the  Earth,”  by  1). 
N.  Richardson. 

“Breaking  the  Wilderness,”  by 
Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

Landscape  (engraving). 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  (engraving). 

L’Atelier  De  Raphael  Sanzio  (en- 
graving). 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stone  gave  a programme 
of  a Jenny  Lind  concert. 
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Portrait  of  JOHANNES  HOORNBECK  ly  Franz  Hals. 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  now  at  the  Museum 


NEW  TRESTEES 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art,  Mr.  David  Gray 
was  elected  a trustee  to  succeed  Mr. 
Milton  A.  McRae,  whose  term  expired, 
and  Mr.  Tom  May  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Marx  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilfred 
C.  Leland. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  STAFF 

To  meet  the  frequent  inquiries  re- 
garding the  works  in  the  current  ex- 
hibitions, which  are  for  sale  on  behalf 
of  the  aitists,  the  Trustees  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  have  appointed 
M’ss  Dorothy  Holt  to  the  staff  of  the 
.Museum  in  charge  of  sales.  Miss  Holt 
will  he  present  daily  to  give  informa- 
tion, or  will  make  special  appoint- 
ments with  those  interested  in  the  ex- 
liibitions. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  receives 
endowments  and  gifts  of  money  to  be 
applied  1o  the  general  or  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  Museum,  and  gifts  and 


loans  of  paintings,  sculpture  and  other 
objects  that  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  different  departments. 

COPYING. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  art  stud- 
ent, designer  or  mechanic  who  wishes 
to  study  or  copy  objects  in  the  Museum 
collections.  There  are  hundreds  of 
objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and 
beauty.  Application  made  to  the  at- 
tendants in  charge  will  receive  cour- 
teous attention. 

CATALOGS. 

Catalogs  of  permanent  collection 
and  special  exhibitions,  photographs 
and  souvenir  post  cards  are  on  sale  at 
the  entrance  and  in  the  galleries. 

HOURS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
FREE  every  day  in  the  week  from  9 
a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  when 
the  hours  are  from  2 to  6 p.  m. 
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NOVEMBER,  1915 


No.  3 


Nov.  5 

8 to  10  P.  M. 

Nov.  7,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  7,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  9,  8 P.  M. 

Nov.  14,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  14,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  19,  8 P.  M. 

Nov.  21,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  21,  3 P.  M. 

Nov.  23,  8 P.  M. 

Nov.  28,  3 P.  M. 

Dec.  3,  8 P.  M. 

Dec.  5,  3 P.  M. 

Dec.  5,  3 P.  M. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES 

ALL  LECTX^KES  AT  THE  :\IU.SEUM  ARE  FREE 

Reception  and  Opening  View  of  Exhibitions  of  Paintings  by 
French  Impressionists  and  Bertha  S.  Menzler. 

Lecture:  “European  Gardens”  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  Charles 

Moore,  Director  of  the  Museum. 

Group  of  songs  by  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Bresler:  “My  Little 

Love,”  by  Hawley,  “The  Miller’s  Daughter”  by  Chadwick. 
“Sing!  Break  into  Song”  by  Albert  Mallinson. 

Miss  Jean  Bresler,  accompanist. 

Music  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tuesday  Musicale. 

Lecture,  “The  American  Indian.”  Illustrated  with  baskets, 
nottery  and  costumes,  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Rush  assisted  by  Miss 
Lois  Inglis,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission. 

Lecture:  “Oxford  Days”  (Illustrated),  by  Rev.  Eugene  R. 

Shippen. 

Mr.  H.  Whorlow  Bull  will  sing  a group  of  Shakespeare  songs 
by  Roger  Quilter. 

Lecture:  “Marriage  Rites  and  Infant  Care  Among  the  An- 

cient Romans,”  by  Dr.  Manton. 

Lecture:  “Panoramic  Colorado;  Crest  of  the  Continent,  Pag- 

eant of  Park,  Peak,  Pass  and  Plain,”  (Illustrated),  by  Gilbert 
McClurg. 

Group  for  the  violin  by  Mr.  Leonard  Seel,  artist,  pupil  of 
Mrs.  May  Legget  Abel. 

Miss  Gertrude  Schutzbei  ger,  accompanist. 

Lecture,  “Interior  Decorating,”  by  Victor  Klausner,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission. 

Lecture:  “Wagner”  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Corey  (Illustrated). 

Lecture:  “The  Citizen  and  the  Public  Health,”  by  Dr.  Price. 

Lecture:  “A  Canoe  Trip  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black 

Sea,”  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  Claude  H.  VanTyne,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Musical  program  through  the  CQurfesy  of  the  Tuesday  Mu- 
sicale. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

Nov.  5th  to  28th. 

Paintings  by  Bertha  S.  Menzler. 

Nov.  5th  to  28th. 

Paintings  by  French  Impressionists. 

Nov.  21st  to  Dec.  26. 

Sculpture  by  Paul  Manship. 

Dec.  1st  to  20th. 

Paintings  by  Michigan  Artists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scarab  Club.  ^ 

Jan.  4th  to  31st. 

Paintings  by  British  artists. 

Jan.  4th  to  31st. 

Paintings  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy. 

Jan.  10th  to  31st. 

Paintings  by  Elmer  W.  Schofield. 

Feb.  1st  to  28th. 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists. 

March  1st  to  31st. 

Group  of  Paintings  by  Beal,  Bellows,  Chase,  Dougherty 
Glackens,  Henri,  Haylay  Lever,  Schofield  and  Weir. 

April 

Painters  of  the  Far  West. 

June 

Paintings  by  Swedish  artists. 

DATES  NOT  ARRANGED 

Early  Miniatures  of  Detroit  residents. 

Textiles,  Laces  and  Embroideries  from  Detroit  Homes. 
Paintings  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. 

Sculpture  by  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy. 

EXHIBITIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

THE  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

Through  the  courteous  loan  of  a col- 
lection of  paintings  by  Durand  Ruel, 
Esq.,  supplemented  by  examples  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion  from  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Walker,  and  an  important  example  of 
Manet  loaned  by  M.  Knoedler  of  New 
York,  a comprehensive  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  the  French  masters  of  Im- 
pressionism is  shown  for  the  first  time 
in  Detroit.  It  includes  examples  of 
Monet,  Manet,  Pissarro,  Sisley,  Degas, 
Renoir,  Mary  Cassatt  and  Guillaumin, 
with  whom  the  Impressionistic  move- 
ment has  its  origin,  and  whose  accom- 
plishment is  one  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing chapters  in  the  history  of  art. 

From  1860  to  1900,  the  group  of 
French  Impressionists  made  a sus- 
tained effort  to  place  their  ideas  and 


ideals  on  an  equal  footing  with  offi- 
cial painters,  amidst  the  derision  of 
the  Academy  and  Salons  and  with  pov- 
erty as  their  reward.  They  prevailed 
in  the  face  of  traditional  authority, 
because  they  were  right.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  schools  (derived  from 
the  Greek,  Latin  and  Renaissance  art, 
and  very  little  of  French  origin),  with 
a strong  predilection  for  the  literary 
and  for  style,  were  finally  overcome  by 
the  sincere  efforts  of  this  group  who 
drew  their  inspiration  from  their  epoch 
and  their  own  country.  Impressionism, 
like  all  great  art  of  the  past  reflects 
contemporary  life.  It  has  been  drawn 
from  the  time  and  environment  of  the 
immediate  period  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  essentially,  however,  a 
revolution  in  the  technique  of  the 
painter,  and  this  may  account  for  its 
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having  been  so  long  misunderstood. 
Its  dissociation  of  tones  and  use  of 
complimentary  colors,  based  upon  ir- 
refutable scientific  facts  has  had  a 
great  infiuence  on  modern  painting 
throughout  the  world. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
Impressionists  have  been  accorded  the 
support  and  admiration  of  the  public, 
their  works  have  been  hung  in  most 
of  the  important  museums  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  their  influence  is 
seen  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  palette 
of  modern  art,  and  the  joyous  key  in 


which  present  day  painting  is  pitched. 
Even  the  sombre  coloring  of  the  home 
has  given  place  to  abundance  of  light, 
and  this  may  be  attributed  in  a de- 
gree to  their  influence. 

Some  very  good  books  have  been 
written  on  Impressionism.  Those  who 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  more 
fully  with  the  work  of  this  movement 
in  art  are  referred  to  the  following 
volumes  in  the  Public  Library,  and 
library  of  the  Museum: 

The  Master  Impressionists — Borgmey- 
er,  C.  L. 

Modern  Painting — Anderson,  M.  S., 
759-A57. 

French  Art — Brownell,  W.  C.,  759-B8. 
Art  and  Common  Sense— Cortissoz,  R., 
700-C78a. 

Manet  and  the  French  Impressionists 
— Duret,  Theodore,  759-D93. 

Art  in  France — Hourticq,  Louis,  709- 
H8a. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist — 
Huneker,  J.,  700-H58. 

Schools  of  Painting — Innes,  M.  DeKay, 
759-15S. 

French  Impressionists — Mauclair,  C., 
759-M4a. 

History  of  French  Painting — Strana- 
han,  C.  H.,  759-S8. 

PAINTINGS  BY  BERTHA  S.  MENZLER 

A small  but  attractive  exhibition  is 
that  of  Bertha  S.  Menzler  which  will 
be  on  exhibition  from  November  5th 
to  28th. 

Mrs.  Menzler’s  lodestone  is  the  des- 
ert wastes  of  Arizona.  She  is  fascin- 
ated with  them,  and  she  attacks  the 
problems  they  present  with  enthusi- 
asm and  rare  fidelity.  There  are  sev- 
enteen pictures  in  the  collection,  all 
of  them  depicting  the  vast  stretches 
of  sand  and  sagebrush,  and  the  glori- 
ously tinted  Grand  Canyon.  The  soli- 
tude and  waste  has  a rare  appeal  for 
one,  as  seen  under  her  guidance.  With 
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her  fairy  wand  she  touches  the  vision 
of  the  beholder  and  he  sees  new  beau- 
ties in  the  deseit. 

All  of  her  pictures  are  symphonies 
of  color,  and  variety  adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  group.  From  the  high  keyed 
''Cloud  SJiadoivs''  to  the  more  quiet 
moods  of  the  "Arroya"  or  "The  Sand 
Dune,"'  she  depicts  the  desert  in  a 
variety  of  moods, — the  Grand  Canyon 
in  its  most  gorgeous  coloring  of  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows,  with  sunshine  and 
shower  simultaneously  hanging  over 
it,  or  as  it  is  seen  in  the  quieter  col- 
ors of  evening;  the  vast  stretches  of 
sand,  in  which  one  senses  the  eternal 
stillness,  here  under  the  moonlight, 
there  with  the  gray  mist  falling. 

Bertha  S.  Menzler  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  She  is  a pupil  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  studied  un- 
der Luc  Olivere  Merson,  Raphael  Col- 
lin, and  Aman  Jean,  Paris. 

She  is  a member  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society,  New  York;  New 
York  Water  Color  Club;  Association 
of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors,  New 
York;  Chicago  Society  of  Artists;  Chi- 
cago Water  Color  Club. 

She  was  awarded  a special  prize  at 
Chicago  Art  Institute;  Fortnightly 
prize,  Chicago  Art  Institute;  William 
F.  Grower  prize,  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

SCULPTURE  RY  PAUL  :UAXS1IIP 

Beginning  November  21st  an  exhibi- 


tion of  sculpture  by  Paul  Manship  will 
be  held.  The  exhibition  consists  of 
some  forty  subjects  in  bronze,  plaster 
and  marble,  including  important  works 
of  this  sculptor  which  have  brought 
him  much  in  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Ever  since  his  prize  group  “Centaur 
and  Dryad”  was  acquir.ed  for  the  Mu- 
seum’s permanent  collection  a year 
ago  through  popular  subscription, 
much  interest  has  been  evinced  in  De- 
troit in  the  sculpture  of  Mr.  Manship 
and  this  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many 
of  his  works  is  a pleasure  looked  for- 
ward to  by  many. 

Paul  Manship  was  born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  1886.  He  studied  at  the 
St.  Paul  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  He  was  awarded 
a Fellowship  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome,  1909;  the  Helen  Foster 
Barnett  Prize  for  Sculpture  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
1913;  for  the  bronze  “Centaur  and 
Dryad”  now  in  the  Museum’s  perma- 
nent collection;  and  the  George  D. 
Widener  Memorial  Gold  Medal  for 
Sculpture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  1914. 

Mr.  Manship  is  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  New  York, 
the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  and  an  Associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ORIGIN,  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  DETROIT 
MUSEUM  OF  ART  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
OTHER  CITIES  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  WITH 
ART  MUSEUMS 


The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  was  or- 
ganized ill  1885  by  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, who  gave  the  land  and  erected 
the  building.  In  the  beginning  the 
Museum  was  supported  by  contribu- 
tions and  entrance  fees;  but  in  1893 
the  city  began  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  so  that  it  could 
be  open  to  all  the  people.  This  action 
was  directly  in  line  with  what  other 
cities  were  then  doing;  for  it  was  be- 
coming recognized  generally  that  a 
gallery  of  art  is  a necessity  to  the 
people  of  a city,  the  same  as  parks 
and  other  means  of  recreation.  Nor 
was  the  intellectual  and  moral  value 
cT  a museum  overlooked. 

In  1889  the  Legislature  gave  to  the 
City  of  Detroit  authority  to  appropri- 
ate a sum  not  exceeding  $20,000  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Museum  should  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  public.  This  condition 
has  been  fulfilled  faithfully.  Every 
day  in  the  week  the  Museum  admits 
visitors  without  charge;  every  lecture 
or  other  entertainment  given  in  the 
building  is  open  freely  to  the  public. 
The  attendance  is  large;  on  Sundays 
it  runs  into  the  thousands. 

On  July  23,  1915,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  held  unconstitutional  the 
Act  of  1889  permitting  the  city  to  aid 
the  Museum.  The  Court  held  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  administration  of  the 
inst’tution  was  vested  in  a board,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  not  appointed 
by  the  city  authorities,  the  grant  of 
city  money  was  illegal.  The  attorney 
for  the  Museum,  Hon.  William  L.  Car- 
penter, has  asked  the  Court  for  a re- 
^ hearing.  Pending  the  decision  on  this 


request  the  city  is  continuing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Museum  as  usual. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESlUX 

In  1911  citizens  of  Detroit  organized 
the  Detroit  School  of  Design  to  meet 
the  need  of  a special  technical  school. 
They  felt  that  the  youth  of  Detroit 
ought  not  to  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  get  training  in  the  elements 
of  design  and  in  the  rudiments  of  art. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturing interests  are  drawing  largely 
upon  the  supply  of  young  men  and 
young  women  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  East,  they  sought  to  establish 
here  a school  to  open  such  opportuni- 
f.es  to  our  own  youth.  Once  the  school 
was  started  the  city  saw  that  it  was 
a constituent  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  Detroit,  and  in  1913  arranged 
to  continue  its  work.  Moreover,  it 
was  seen  that  the  school  really  was 
vital  to  the  woik  of  the  Museum;  and 
quite  properly  the  city  vested  the  man- 
agement in  the  Museum  Board. 

The  Museum  has  not  room  for  the 
adequate  display  of  its  own  collec- 
tions. Therefore,  is  was  imperative 
that  class-rooms  and  rooms  for  the 
general  work  of  the  school  be  provid- 
ed near  the  Museum.  Several  days 
each  week  classes  use  the  collection 
in  the  Museum.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  separate  Museum  and  school 
without  serious  damage  to  both.  Yet 
the  future  of  the  School  of  Design  is 
involved  in  that  of  the  Museum. 

THE  ART  COLLECTIOXS 

The  Collections  of  the  Museum  in- 
clude two  large  collections  and  many 
smaller  ones. 

The  James  E.  Scripps  Collection  of 
early  paintings  is  made  up  of  pictures 
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selected  by  Mr.  Scripps  in  Europe  at 
a time  (1885  to  1899),  when  there  were 
few  American  purchasers  in  the  field. 
The  collection  included  eight-five  pic- 
tures belonging  to  the  Byzantine, 
Early  and  Late  Italian,  Early  Flemish, 
Venetian,  Lombard,  Umbrian.  Floren- 
tine, Ferrara,  Early  Bologna,  Parma, 
Neapolitan,  Roman,  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  Schools. 

“This  labor  and  expenditure,’’  said 
Mr.  Scripps  in  his  letter  of  gift,  “has 
been  undertaken  with  full  knowledge 
that  my  work  will  probably  not  imme- 
diately be  appreciated,  but  in  the  full- 
est confidence  that  the  future  will  rec- 
ognize its  wisdom  and  foresight.’’ 

Mr.  Scripps’  confidence  was  well 
placed.  Today  his  collection  is  con- 
servatively valued  by  experts  at  $500,- 
000.  It  is  known  to  the  art  critics 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America;  and 
is  increasingly  studied  by  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  history  of  art.  For 
such  students,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  admire  pictures  for  their  own 
sake  this  collection  gives  the  Detroit 
Museum  distinction  among  the  gal- 
leries of  this  country.  There  are  at 
least  three  individual  pictures  which 
probably  could  be  sold  for  the  cost  of 
the  entire  collection. 

The  Stearns  Collection  of  objects  il- 
lustrating the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  peoples  of  China,  Japan,  South 
America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  is 
a treasure-house  of  interest  to  visi- 
tors. When  the  collection  shall  be 
properly  catalogued  and  adequately 
displayed,  it  will  have  large  value  as 
both  an  ethnological  and  an  art  ex- 
hibit. 

The  Charles  Willis  Ward  Collection 
contains  several  fine  examples  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  painters. 

The  Edward  Chandler  Walker  Col- 
lection includes  paintings  by  Isabey, 
Tryon  and  Hopner,  as  well  as  a num- 


ber of  the  best  works  of  Gari  Mel- 
chers,  an  artist  who,  born  in  Detroit, 
is  represented  in  all  the  great  galleries 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Trustees  that  so  representative  a col- 
lection of  this  artist’s  work  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  his  native  city.  Mr.  Walker 
during  his  lifetime  gave  to  the  Muse- 
um pictures,  time  and  thought,  and, 
dying,  he  left  to  the  institution  the 
largest  sum  ever  given  for  the  endow- 
ment. 

The  Museum  has  a collection  of  the 
works  of  contemporary  painters.  The 
collection  is  not  large  and  many  names 
of  American  artists  who  have  achieved 
distinction  are  lacking  from  the  list; 
but  it  is  an  excellent  beginning. 

THE  ENDOWMENT 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  the 
following  funds,  the  income  of  which 
is  used  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 


art: 

W.  C.  Yawkey  Fund  . . $5,000.00 
Mrs.  Kate  Minor  Fund..  3,000.00 
Henry  A.  Harmon  Fund.  500.00 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Merrill  Pal- 
mer Fund  10,000.00 

Miss  Octovia  W.  Bates 

Fund  7,000.00 

Edward  Chandler  Walk- 
er (bequest  not  yet 
received)  25,000.00 


$50,500.00 

THE  ART  CENTER 

In  1910,  citizens  of  Detroit  raised 
money  to  purchase  two  blocks  of  land 
on  Woodward  Avenue,  between  Farns- 
worth and  Kirby  Streets  for  the  site 
of  a new  Museum  of  Art.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Public  Library 
Board  was  seeking  a site  for  a new 
Central  Library.  The  opportunity  was 
thus  presented  of  combining  the  two 
projects  so  as  to  form  a center  of  arts 
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and  letters  at  a location  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  and  in  the 
center  of  population.  No  city  ever 
had  a finer  opportunity  for  a great, 
fine,  even  splendid  architectural  com- 
position. This  fact  was  realized  by 
those  organizations  which  have  to  do 
with  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life 
of  Detroit;  and  a comprehensive  plan 
for  such  a group  of  buildings  was  pre- 
pared. 

The  city,  also,  was  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Estimates  provided  for  a bond  issue 
of  $300,000  to  erect  a building  to  be 
used  for  the  School  of  Design  and  a 
hall  of  music. 

The  Library  Commissioners  secured 
plans  and  began  the  erection  of  a thor- 
oughly fine  building.  This  building  is 
now  under  construction. 

Meanwhile  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  halts  the  development  of 
the  Art  Center  in  so  far  as  the  Muse- 
um, the  School  of  Design  and  the  mu- 
sic hall  are  concerned.  The  Museum 
site  stands  vacant.  The  land,  however, 
has  more  than  doubled  in  value;  and 
property  in  the  neighborhood  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  proposed  plan. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CITY 

In  1904,  the  Museum  property  was 
deeded  to  the  City  of  Detroit  and  by 
the  city  was  leased  to  the  Museum 
Corporation  for  the  exhibition  of  its 
collection.  In  the  same  year  the  city 
made  additions  to  the  Museum  build- 
ing, at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  There 
being  no  legislative  sanction  for  the 
$300,000  of  bonds  voted  by  the  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Estimates  for  the 
first  unit  of  the  new  museum,  such 
bonds,  if  issued,  could  not  be  nego- 
tiated in  the  face  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Therefore  it  is  imperative  to  secure 
a - legal  status  for  the  Museum  of  Art, 
not  only  before  the  contemplated  im- 


provements can  begin,  but  even  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Museum 
and  the  School  of  Design. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHER  CITIES 

The  relations  between  Municipality 
and  Art  Museum  as  they  have  been 
worked  out  in  other  cities  afford  the 
best  guidance  for  us: 

NEW  YORK.  The  great  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  City  occupies 
space  in  Central  Park.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  is  empowered  to  con- 
struct, erect  and  maintain  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  a museum  and  gal- 
lery of  art.  This  department  enters 
into  a contract  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  a corporation,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  buildings,  the  dis- 
play of  its  collections  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  outlined  in 
its  charter.  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  museum  is  open  free  on  four 
days  of  the  week,  including  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  city  provides  regu- 
larly for  its  maintenance,  the  sum  so 
paid  being  $200,000  annually.  The 
success  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  has  been  phenomenal  and  it 
has  been  achieved  through  the  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  the 
Museum  Corporation.  The  first  build- 
ing cost  $500,000.00  and  has  had  many 
additions  one  of  which  cost  $1,200,000. 
Contributions  from  members  total  over 
$50,000.00  a year.  The  endowments 
and  special  funds  from  bequests  and 
private  sources  amount  to  over  $12,- 
000,000.00. 

CHICAGO.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago is  located  in  Grant  Park;  the 
park  commissions  of  Illinois  have  au- 
thority to  maintain  art  museums.  The 
South  Park  Commissioners  (having 
control  of  Grant  Park),  have  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  Art  Institute 
to  exhibit  their  collections  and  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  an  art  museum 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for 
three  days  each  week  (Wednesday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday).  The  South 
Park  Commissioners,  having  the  tax- 
ing authority  within  their  district. 
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levy  a tax  of  one-quarter  of  a mill, 
which  is  paid  to  the  Art  Institute  in 
monthly  installments,  and  which 
amounts  to  about  $100,000  a year.  Be- 
sides this  annual  fund  there  are  en- 
dowments of  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  an  annual  membership  of  3,000, 
each  member  paying  $10  a year.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governing  Life  Members,  who  pay  into 
the  endowment  fund  $400. 

BUFFALO.  The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  and  Albright  Gallery  is  sit- 
uated in  the  public  park.  It  has  vested 
funds  amounting  to  $300,000  about 
equally  divided  between  maintenance 
and  picture  funds.  In  consideration 
of  the  free  admission  of  school  chil- 
dren at  all  times  and  of  the  general 
public  on  four  days  each  week,  the 
City  of  Buffalo  pays  to  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy  $30,000  a year. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  The  new  building 
of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 
opened  last  January,  is  under  the  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. The  site  was  conveyed 
by  Clinton  Morrison  to  the  Park  De- 
partment and  pursuant  to  a law  of 
1911,  the  donor  designated  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  of  Pine  Arts  to  conduct 
a museum  on  the  site.  For  the  sup- 
port of  the  museum  an  annual  tax  of 
one-eighth  of  a mill  known  as  the  Park 
Museum  Fund,  amounting  to  $22,500 
a year  is  paid  in  consideration  of  the 
free  admission  of  school  children  ac- 
companied by  teachers,  at  all  times, 
and  the  general  public  on  holidays  and 
three  days  each  week. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
has  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000,  the 
bequest  of  William  Hood  Dunwoody, 
the  income  of  which  is  available  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  The  Indianapolis 
Museum  is  managed  by  a corporation 
representing  the  donors.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  free  admission  of  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  the  free 
admission  of  the  public  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  the  city  levies  a tax  of 
one-fifth  of  a mill  on  all  taxables, 
amounting  to  about  $12,000. 


CLEVELAND.  The  Cleveland  Muse- 
um of  Art,  a corporation  of  citizens  re- 
cently organized  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  administering  various 
trusts  for  art  purposes,  is  erecting  an 
art  museum.  Its  relations  with  the 
city  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

ST.  LOUIS.  The  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis  is  a municipal  institution 
originally  a part  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Because  of  an  explicit  con- 
stitutional provision,  prohibiting 
grants  to  educational  institutions,  the 
Museum  turned  over  its  property  and 
collections  to  the  city.  The  trustees 
then  in  office  were  appointed  by  the 
mayor  as  the  Board  of  Control  with 
authority  to  appoint  their  successors 
and  fill  vacancies  in  their  board.  It 
thus  becomes  a self  perpetuating 
Board,  the  control  remaining  with  the 
representatives  of  the  donors  of  the 
art  collections.  Thus  the  City  Art  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Louis  although  nominally 
a municipal  institution,  is  in  reality 
the  farthest  removed  from  that  posi- 
tion. 

CONCLUSTOX 

The  above  named  are  the  important 
Museums  of  Art  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis 
are  organized  and  managed  by  corpor- 
ations formed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  adniTiistering  gifts,  be- 
quests and  contributions  for  art  pur- 
poses, the  corporations  being  composed 
of  members  representing  the  givers. 
Where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  Museum  has  entered  into  relations 
with  the  city,  invariably  those  rela- 
tions have  been  in  the  nature  of  pay- 
ments by  the  city  for  giving  to  the 
public  free  access  to  the  collections. 
It  is  invariably  felt  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  museum  require  that  the 
ownership  and  mangement  of  the  col- 
lection be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation  organized  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  conducting  museums;  and 
that  the  city  may  properly  provide 
support  conditioned  on  free  admissions 
for  the  public. 

Detroit  has  thus  far  been  in  accord 
with  the  universal  practice. 
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“TTTE  T0IL?:T,”  by  RICHARD  E.  MILLER,  A.  N.  A. 
From  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 


WROUGHT  IRON  SCREEN 
Further  information  has  been  ob- 
tained regarding  the  wrought  iron 
screen  recently  tendered  to  the  Muse- 
um by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth. 


The  screen  was  executed  from  de- 
signs made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings, 
well  known  New  York  architect  and 
member  of  the  firm  of  Carriere  & Hast- 
ings. It  was  developed  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  ancient  Italian  and  Spanish 
iron  work  without  slavishly  following 
any  particular  period.  It  is  really 
modern  as  to  style  although  based  on 
the  traditions  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century. 

The  screen  was  made  by  German 
and  Hungarian  ironworkeis  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward F.  Caldwell,  of  New  York,  this 
being  practically  the  last  important 
piece  of  work  of  this  well-known  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  metal  working. 

It  took  nearly  a year  and  the  con- 
stant work  of  a half  dozen  artisans  to 
complete  the  screen.  Very  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  structure  is  hand- 
wrought.  The  wisteria  vines  are  en- 
tirely wrought  of  iron,  and,  on  account 
of  their  delicacy,  required  the  services 
of  the  most  skilful  aitisans.  Every 
blossom  has  been  foiged  separately 
while  red  hot  on  an  anvil  and  then 
joined  together  to  make  the  complete 
flower.  The  birds  and  particularly 
the  plumage  were  also  beaten  by  hand 
of  thin  metal,  some  of  copper  and  oth- 
ers of  brass  and  afterwards  finished 
with  enameled  colors  which  were 
burnt  in  and  then  treated  in  subdued 
polychrome  tones.  Each  bird  was 
first  modeled  in  actual  size  before 
forging  it. 

The  screen  was  purchased  by  George 
G.  Booth  and  is  indefinitely  loaned  to 
the  Museum  of  Art  that  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  craftsman’s  art  may  en- 
joy the  beauty  and  skill  exliibited  in 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  work. 

SPANISH  MANUSCRIPTS 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  E.  D.  Trow- 
bridge brought  back  from  Spain,  and 
presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  a number  of  Spanish  documents. 
These  documents  were  submitted  to 
Professor  H.  A.  Sanders,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Michigan,  who  has  been  Mr. 
Freer’s  adviser,  and  is  an  expert  in 
manuscripts.  Professor  Sanders  has 
been  over  the  Trowbridge  manuscripts 
and  the  ascriptions  made  by  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge have  been,  confirmed  by  him. 
The  collection  includes  a deed  to  Span- 
ish property  written  in  Latin  on  parch- 
ment in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  deed  was  recorded  in  1517. 
There  is  a decree  granted  by  Charles  I 
of  Spain  relieving  the  village  of  Valdi- 
lecha  from  payments  to  the  town  of 
Alcala  de  Henares.  The  document  is 
interesting  for  its  explanation  of  wai's 
waged  by  Spain.  It  is  dated  in  1555. 
There  is  also  a deed  to  Spanish  prop- 
erty written  in  Latin  on  parchment  in 
the  14th  or  15th  century,  presented  by 
Lieut.  Daniel  Araoz,  Spanish  Naval  Re- 
serves, of  Barcelona  through  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge. The  certificate  of  registration 
bears  the  date  1620.  A decree  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  is  dated  in  the  9th  year  of 
his  pontificate  (A.  D.  1426),  granting 
certain  privileges  of  local  indepen- 
dence to  the  Parish  of  Villarodona, 
Diocese  of  Barcelona.  This  document, 
on  stiff  parchment,  was  used  as  a cover 
to  the  accompanying  memorandum  of 
payments  written  on  oi  dinary  paper. 
The  memorandum  covers  payments 
made  on  lease  of  property  owned  by 
Senora  Margarita,  wife  of  Senor  Juan 
Samso  Cavalier,  and  dates  from  1492. 

C.  M. 

PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  WEX 
The  family  of  the  late  Emil  S.  Heine- 
man  has  presented  to  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  a painting  entitled 
‘ Konigsee,”  by  Wilhelm  Wex.  The 
picture  portrays  the  Bavaiian  Alps  in 
an  attractive  manner  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Munich  school.  It  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Munich  Artists’  Exhibition 
of  1873  at  which  time  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Heineman. 
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PERMANENT  COLI.ECTION. 

There  ought  to  be  individuals  who 
will  make  contributions  of  good  ex- 
amples of  paintings  by  artists  who  are 
not  already  represented  in  our  perma- 
nent collection. 

If  anyone  has  in  mind  the  gift  of  a 
painting  to  the  Museum,  the  Trustees 
will  be  glad  to  consult  with  them  as  to 
the  lines  of  endeavor  the  Museum  par- 
ticularly aims  to  further,  and  they  will 


provide  expert  aid  in  making  a selec- 
tion, if  desired. 

There  are  a number  of  American 
painters  who  have  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  jiower,  who  are  not  represent- 
ed in  our  Museum.  Among  the  living 
painters  we  especially  desire  are: 

Frank  W.  Benson, 

Paul  Dougherty, 

John  S.  Sargent, 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 

Horatio  Walker, 

J.  Alden  Weir, 

Arthur  B.  Davies, 

William  M.  Chase, 

George  DeForrest  Brush, 

Abbott  Thayer. 

A larger  list  could  be  given,  but  let 
us  concentrate  our  attention  on  ten. 

The  deceased  American  painters  we 
would  like  represented,  but  which  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  desirable  works  and  the 
stress  of  prices,  are: 

George  Fuller, 

Winslow  Homer, 

George  Inness, 

Homer  Martin, 

James  McNeill  Whistler, 

A.  H.  Wyant. 

There  are  others,  but  let  us  concen- 
trate on  these  six. 

Pictures  by  any  one  of  the  above 
would  be  gratefully  received. 

Anyone  who  purchases  at  $1,000  or 
more,  a painting  by  any  of  the  above 
named  artists,  for  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Museum,  will  become  a 
Member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  De- 
troit Museum  of  Art  for  life. 
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“l.ADV  WITH  A MACAW,”  by  THOMAS  W.  DEWING,  N.  A. 
From  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 


EXHIBITIONS 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION  ALRKICIIT  ART 
(lALLERY 

During  the  month  of  January  the 
Detroit  Mustuin  of  Art  and  the  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo  have  ex- 
changed a selected  portion  of  their 
permanent  collections,  and  the  works 
of  art  representing  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  will  be  on  view  in  the  Main 
gallery  through  January  30th. 

Both  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery  have  devel- 


oped impoitant  American  sections  in 
their  permanent  collections.  The  Buf- 
falo gallery  has  also  made  purchases 
among  the  modern  French,  German, 
and  Glasgow  schools.  The  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  in  Buffalo  a selected  portion 
of  its  fine  Old  Master  collection,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Janies  E.  Scripps,  the 
splendid  portrait  by  John  Hoppner, 
presented  by  the  late  Edward  C.  Walk- 
er, Esq.,  as  well  as  its  pictures  by 
American  artists. 
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The  benefits  of  reciprocal  exliibitions 
of  this  character  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  people  of  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo will  be  able  to  compare  the  collec- 
tions of  their  home  niiiseiim  with  that 
of  the  miiseiim  of  a neighboring  city 
of  corresponding  size  and  wealth. 
While  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
Detroiters  to  see  the  Buffalo  posses- 
sions, it  would  be  equally  interesting 
to  them  no  doubt  to  see  their  own 
permanent  collection  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  a beautiful  temple  of  art  like 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery. 

* * * 

The  exhibition  of  thirty-five  pictures 
from  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  presents 
to  quite  a degree  the  aspect  of  an  in- 
ternational show  and  affoids  an  excel- 
lent comparison  between  present  day 
American  artists  and  those  of  the 
French,  German  and  Glasgow  schools. 

Modernity  is  the  note  which  charac- 
terizes the  Buffalo  collection.  Nearly 
everything  on  view  is  by  artists  of  re- 
cent times. 

Among  the  modern  French  school 
will  be  seen  "The  Haymakers,''  by 
L’Hermitte,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  Buffalo  pictures.  It  is  a char- 
acteristic example,  important  in  size 
and  displays  all  the  genius  of  this 
painter  in  making  of  the  laboring  peas- 
ant a subject  of  the  artist’s  brush. 

Gaston  La  Touche,  whose  splendid 
knowledge  of  color  and  technical  skill 
is  used  in  rehabilitating  elegant  scenes 
of  the  past,  is  shown  to  admirable  ad- 
vantage in  "Vision  Antique."  A flower- 
bedecked  boat  with  nymphs,  satyrs  and 
swans  in  the  stream  about  it  is  set  in 
an  idyllic  landscape  which  gives  the 
artist  wonderful  play  for  his  rich  lu- 
minous shadows  and  his  golden  sun- 
light. 

Lucien  Simon  is  represented  by  "The 
Seminarists."  a large  water  - color 
scarcely  beyond  the  sketch  stage,  de- 
picting French  students  gowned  for 


paiticii)ation  in  the  mass  about  to  be 
performed.  It  is  handled  with  great 
breadth  and  daring  and  is  wonderfully 
true. 

Charles  Cottet  is  represented  in  a 
triptych  entitled  "The  Land  of  the 
Sea,"  which  is  the  original  study  of  a 
similar  subject  in  the  Musee  de  Lux- 
emburg. The  center  panel  shows  the 
"Repa.Ht  of  Leavetaking,"  the  right 
panel,  "Those  Who  Remain,"  showing 
the  women  on  the  cliffs  with  their 
knitting,  their  eyes  ever  bent  upon  the 
sea;  the  left  panel,  "Those  Who  Go." 
shows  a fishing  smack  bearing  the  men 
seaward.  The  whole  portrays  in  a fine 
dramatic  style  the  prosaic  lives  of  the 
Normandy  fisher  folk.  It  is  beautifully 
composed  and  admirably  carried  out. 

An  unusually  fine  example  of  Charles 
Emile  Jacque,  "In  Pasture,"  a land- 
scape with  sheep;  a Paris  Street  Scene 
by  RaffEelli;  a landscape  by  Harpignies 
of  fine  quality;  and  a landscape  with 
figures  by  Emile  Mene  Renard,  consti- 
tute the  balance  of  the  French  school. 

Three  German  painters  are  repre- 
sented: Max  Clarenbach  by  "Winter 

on  the  Erft."  showing  a still  stream 
flanked  by  snow  covered  low  lands 
with  bare  trees  rising  along  the  bank. 
It  is  unusually  fine  in  composition. 

Karl  Kustner  is  also  represented  by 
a landscape  whose  tall  poplars  rising 
in  a black  mass  make  a striking  com- 
position. 

Heinrich  Ziigel  is  represented  by 
"On  the  Highway,"  showing  a team  of 
oxen  hauling  a wagon  load  of  peasants. 
The  picture  is  admirable  in  its  study 
of  light  as  well  as  in  its  fine  rendering 
of  the  cattle. 

Two  Glasgow  painters,  Edward 
A.  Hornel,  and  W.  Y.  MacGregor, 
are  shown,  the  former  b y 
"Easter  Morning,"  depicting  children 
with  their  accumulation  of  Easter  eggs 
out  on  the  flowery  hillside,  the  latter 
by  a fine  picture  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

For  the  rest,  the  purchases  of  the 
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“GARDF.NIAS,”  by  HFNKY  GOLDFN  DEARTH,  N.  A. 
From  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 


Albright  Art  Gallery  have  been  large- 
ly among  the  present  day  American 
artists. 

Excellent  examples  of  Wyant,  Iniiess, 
and  Blakelock  are  among  its  posses- 
sions. The  Wyant,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  size,  is  excellent  in  quality. 
The  Innes,  "The  Comhuf  inform." 
painted  in  1878,  shows  the  admirable 
quality  of  Inness’  early  adherence  to 
physical  form,  and  also  contains  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  that  feeling  for 
mood  which  marked  his  later  accom- 
plishment. If  one  may  not  have  two 


paintings  by  Inness,  showing  his  early, 
and  his  later  work,  one  could  hardly 
select  a finer  example  than  that  of  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  which  embodies 
characteristics  of  both. 

The  Albright  Gallery  has  secured 
fine  examples  of  the  artists  among 
its  modern  purchases.  One  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  better  examples 
of  Benson,  Hassam,  H.  O.  Walker,  or 
Tryon. 

Fine  examples  of  Emil  Carlsen,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  Robert  Reid,  Henry  W. 
Ranger,  Paul  Dougherty,  Henry  Gold- 
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on  Dearth,  Edward  \V.  Red  field,  \V. 
Elmer  Schofield,  Richard  Miller,  George 
Melville  Dewey,  Charles  \V.  Haw- 
thorne, Thomas  \V.  Dewing  and  Robert 
Henri  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  it  will 
l)e  interesting  to  compare  the  examples 
from  Buffalo  with  the  same  painters 
represented  in  the  Detroit  Mnseiini 
collection. 

KiX'KXr  WORK  HV  HKITISII  ARTISTS 

An  exhibition  of  recent  work  by 
British  artists  is  hanging  in  Gallery 
VI  wheie  it  will  be  seen  through  Jan- 
uary 30th.  The  collection  containing 
forty-seven  pictures  by  twenty-nine  of 
Great  Britain’s  present  day  painters 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Harrington  Mann, 
an  artist  of  ability  and  himself  an  ex- 
hibitor. 

Many  of  the  painters  are  known  in 
this  country  through  their  represen- 
tation in  the  exhibitions  at  the  Carne- 
gie Institute  and  elsewhere. 

William  Orpen  is  shown  to  excellent 
advantage  in  two  characteristic  can- 
vasses, '^Afternoon  Rest"  and  ''Portrait 
of  Miss  Wit  son  P D.  Y.  Cameron’s 

"Old  Invcrloch]/"  castle  is  an  attractive 
subject  well  treated.  Fred  Meyer’s 
Slimmer  landscapes,  particularly  those 
along  the  beach,  have  a good  deal  of 
mood  in  them,  though  the  expanse 
hardly  warrants  so  large  a canvas. 
John  Lavery  is  represented  by  "Aida." 
a work  of  excellent  quality,  lent  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Kraushaar  of  New  York. 

Julius  Olsson  is  represented  by  a 
typical  marine  and  Harrington  Mann 
is  represented  by  three  fine  works. 

•‘77(0  Bi’(/gar  Maid."  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen,  is  an  excellent  picture, 
low  in  tone  but  of  fine  decorative  qual- 
ity, and  excellent  workmanship. 

The  pictures  "Reflection"  and  "Ce- 
celia." by  F.  C.  B.  Cadell,  are  clever. 

Works  of  fine  quality  are  in  siithci- 
ent  number  to  hold  up  the  standard 
of  the  exhibition. 


SOn.l'TrRK  RY  TKOl’RKTZKOY 

Beginning  about  January  15th,  an 
exhibition  of  about  fifty  of  the  more 
important  works  of  Prince  Paul  Trou- 
betzkoy  will  be  shown  in  the  Museum 
for  the  period  of  a month.  Prince 
Tioubetzkoy  will  come  to  Detroit  in 
person  to  supervise  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhibition  and  will  be  present 
during  the  period  when  the  exhibition 
is  on  view. 

Paul  Troubetzkoy  was  born  at  Intra, 
lake  Maggoire,  Italy,  February  15, 
1866,  the  second  son  of  Prince  Pierre 
and  Princess  Ada  Troubetzkoy.  His 
mother  is  an  American,  and  although 
he  is  of  Russian  parentage,  he  was 
born  and  educated  in  Italy,  and  now 
being  a sculptor  of  the  world,  all  these 
nations  proudly  claim  him  as  their 
own.  As  a child  of  seven  he  was  fond 
of  modeling  and  his  mother  bought 
him  modeling  wax  in  order  that  he 
might  play  sculptor.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  modelled  from  life,  his 
pets  and  other  domestic  animals.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  so  successful 
with  the  head  of  a horse  that  his  moth- 
er took  the  work  to  a Milanese  sculp- 
tor for  criticism.  The  sculptor  pro- 
nounced it  the  work  of  a genius  and 
urged  that  the  boy  be  encouraged  in 
the  work,  predicting  a bright  future 
for  him  as  a sculptor. 

Prince  Troubetzkoy’s  eldest  son, 
Pierre,  who  had  shown  a decided  tal- 
ent for  portraiture,  had  already  been 
granted  permission  to  study  art  and 
his  ambition  for  his  second  son  was 
a military  career.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
the  mother  and  the  boy  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  sent  Paul  to  his  i da- 
tives in  Russia  with  the  hope  that  un- 
der their  influence  he  might  forget  his 
artistic  leanings.  In  a few  months, 
however,  he  was  back  in  Italy  and  his 
father  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to 
his  becoming  a sculptor,  placing  him 
in  the  studio  of  Barcaglia.  After 
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•LA  PORTE  ST.  DENIS”  by  JEAN  FRANCOIS  RAFFAELLI 
From  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Albrig-ht  Art  Gallery 


working  a month  with  this  sculptor 
he  attached  himself  to  the  studio  of 
Bizzaro,  another  Milanese  sculptor 
with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
months  and  this  is  all  the  tutoring  he 
had.  It  was  not  in  him  to  follow  oth- 
ers. He  felt  the  need  of  expressing 
himself  in  his  own  way.  He  opened 
a studio  and  deaf  to  the  criticism  of 
friends  and  critics,  he  toiled  continu- 
ously at  his  profession.  In  1886  the 
Figure  of  a Horse  was  exhibited  at 
the  Brera  in  Milan.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  represented  in  the  exhi- 
bition at  Venice.  In  1894  a gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  at  Rome  for  his 
famous  bronze  “Indian  Scout”  which 
was  made  while  Buffalo  Bill  was  per- 
forming in  his  home  city.  This  bronze 
is  now  in  the  permanent  collection  in 
the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  at  Rome. 

Troubetzkoy’s  works  were  exhibited 
in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Italy  where 


they  caused  much  agitation.  Some 
critics  praised  them,  others  criticized 
them  harshly. 

He  works  in  a bold  way,  his  groups 
always  giving  one  the  feeling  of  life 
and  action.  There  is  always  fine  ad- 
herence to  physical  likeness  with  the 
better  side  emphasized.  The  detail 
is  purposely  slighted,  in  order  that  the 
sculptor  may  focus  the  attention  on 
the  more  important  characteristics. 

A few  years  ago,  after  his  success  in 
Italy  was  complete.  Prince  Troubetz- 
koy  planned  a visit  to  America.  Be- 
fore he  had  succeeded  in  completing 
his  arrangements  for  a passage  to  the 
United  States,  however,  he  was  invited 
to  visit  a cousin  of  his  near  Moscow. 
Here  he  found  that  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him.  He  received  a commis- 
sion for  a full  length  figure  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Elisabeth  Feodorovna, 
wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  Alex- 
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aiidrovicli,  Governor-General  of  Mos- 
cow, and  this  was  followed  by  a bust 
of  Count  Tolstoy  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris. 

The  reception  accorded  to  these 
works  led  to  Prince  Troubetzkoy’s  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Sculpture  at 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  Moscow.  At  first  he  declined  on 
the  ground  that  one  cannot  teach 
sculpture.  The  appointment  was  urged 
upon  him  however  and  he  was  asked 
to  teach  in  his  own  way.  He  ordered 
out  all  the  casts  from  the  antique,  se- 
cured some  live  animals  as  models  and 
gave  a lecture  to  the  sixty  students 
telling  them  that  they  must  learn  to 
express  themselves.  At  the  end  he 
told  them  that  they  did  not  need  him 
and  he  did  not  return  until  the  end  of 
the  term  when  he  found  but  three 
students  left,  which  he  declared  were 
the  only  ones  with  any  talent  for 
sculpture. 

At  the  Exposition  Universelle  in 
Paris,  1900,  he  was  represented  both 
in  the  Russian  and  Italian  sections. 
His  reception  in  Paris  was  most  flat- 
tering. He  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix 
and  became  a figure  of  international 
importance  in  the  art  world. 

He  was  the  winner,  in  the  competi- 
tion open  to  the  world,  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Emperor  Alexander  HI. 
He  searched  the  royal  stables  for  a 
suitable  charger  and  after  repeated 
models,  the  statue  was  finally  cast  and 
dedicated  in  1909. 

After  several  years  in  Russia  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  where  he  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  here  his  suc- 
cess continued,  a special  room  in  the 
Autumn  Salon  of  1904  being  devoted 
to  his  works. 

In  this  way  his  visit  to  America  was 
for  a number  of  years  deferred,  but  his 
welcome  in  this  country  was  no  less 
enthusiastic  than  it  had  been  in  Eu- 
rope when  his  works  were  displayed 


in  Buffalo  and  other  American  cities 
in  1911. 

Among  his  honors  are  numbered 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’honneur,  gold 
medals  in  Rome,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
elsewhere.  He  is  lepresented  in  the 
permanent  galleries  of  such  cities  as 
Rome,  Venice,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Milan, 
Dresden,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris 
and  San  Francisco.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  the  Societe  Nouvelle,  the  Societe 
du  Salon  d’Automne,  the  Dresden  and 
Munich  Secession  Societies  and  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters  and  Gravers  of  London. 

“HOUSE  CIIKONICEK  OF  (LAIUVIEW" 

In  the  Library  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Frackelton 
and  Miss  Gladys  Frackelton  have 
placed  on  view  their  illuminated  work 
“The  House  Chronicle  for  the  Estate 
of  Clairview,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores, 
Mich.”  It  consists  of  over  fifty  illum- 
inated sheets  of  vellum  done  for 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Torrey,  who  live 
at  (flairview.  “The  House  Chronicle” 
will  be  bound  in  rich  blue  velvet,  the 
covers  bearing  the  Torrey  monogram 
in  open  cut  silver  set  with  sapphires 
upon  a background  of  mother-of-pearl. 
The  corners  are  of  open  design  silver 
and  the  clasp  silver  set  with  a sap- 
phire. The  book  will  be  so  bound  that 
additional  pages  may  be  added  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  in  place  of  a final 
leaf  bearing  “The  End”  the  page  of 
vellum  is  an  illustration  of  the  future, 
the  drawing  between  the  marginal 
decorations  being  “The  Veil  of  Mys- 
tery” before  which  stands  the  “Screen 
of  Silence.” 

“The  House  Chronicle”  as  might  be 
expected,  is  a very  personal  work. 
Mrs.  Frackelton  visited  Clairview,  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  family  records,  the 
tastes  of  the  home  and  the  association 
of  house  and  grounds  to  those  who 
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From  the  I’ei-nianent  (Mllection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 


have  created  the  place.  While  the 
artist  has  executed  other  superb  ex- 
amples of  illumination,  in  its  scope  the 
present  work  surpasses  most  that  has 
l?one  before  and  in  the  design  and 
color  work  she  has  had  the  able  assist- 
ance of  her  daughter. 

Following  a handsome  title  page  is 
the  crest  and  coat  of  arms  and  motto 
of  the  family  of  Torrey  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  descending  to 
America,  and  the  posterity  of  Philip 
and  Alice  Torrey  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  arms  were  verified  by 
Dr.  John  Torrey,  the  distinguished 


American  botanist,  at  the  Heralds’ 
College  in  England.  A page  given  to 
Dr.  H.  M.  Torrey  is  embellished  with 
the  seals  of  his  colleges,  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Torrey  is  devoted  to  her  schools 
and  events  in  her  life.  In  both  in- 
stances the  marginal  designs  symbol- 
ize familiar  incidents. 

It  would  require  a volume  ade- 
quately to  describe  this  remarkable 
book.  Mrs.  Frackelton  has  painted 
miniature  portraits  of  the  children, 
and  thruout  the  book  has  used  water 
color  sketches  of  the  rose  garden,  ter- 
race, fountains,  marble  vases,  pictur- 
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esqiie  bits  of  the  interior,  the  carved 
mantel  and  vistas  to  keep  alive  the  sug- 
gestion of  family  history.  The  page 
of  the  music-room  is  very  rich.  She 
has  copied  in  miniature  Israel’s  “Cot- 
tage Madonna’’  and  “Ray  of  Sunshine,’’ 
“Sheep’’  by  Mauve  and  “Mrs.  Wat- 
man’’  by  Romney  from  the  collection 
of  celebrated  paintings  in  the  house, 
and  done  her  work  exceedingly  well. 
Aside  from  the  personal  associations 
“The  House  Chronicle’’  is  a monument 
to  the  talent  of  the  artist,  Mrs.  Frack- 
elton.  To  it  she  has  brought  her 
stores  of  knowledge  of  old-time  illum- 
ination the  historic  designs  and  has 
used  them  together  in  harmony.  It  is 
an  exquisite  work  of  art.  — C.  M. 

SC.Ui.Vn  CLXU5  EXIIIIUTIOX  A SUCCESS 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Michigan  Artists  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Scarab  Club  of  Detroit 


was  the  most  successful  exhibition 
thus  far  held.  The  number  of  exhibi- 
tors and  exhibits  was  larger  than  in 
previous  years.  Not  only  was  the  co- 
operation of  artists  of  accomplishment 
secured,  but  the  generous  prizes  sub- 
scribed by  the  Scarab  (Mub  Members 
and  their  friends  brought  out  much 
new  talent. 

Substantial  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  sales  was  shown  by  the  people 
of  Detroit,  a total  of  eleven  pictures 
being  sold  in  behalf  of  the  artists, 
among  them  works  by  Esther  McGraw, 
Joseph  W.  Gies,  Charles  E.  Walten- 
sperger,  Alice  Hunt,  Roman  Krysan- 
owsky,  Gerrit  A.  Beneker  and  Charles 
B.  King. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection received  much  favorable  com- 
ment and  was  carried  away  by  many 
as  an  attractive  souvenir  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 


TRIPTYCH— “THE  LAND  OF  THE  SEA,’’ 
by  CHARLES  COTTET 

From  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
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Jan.  2,  3:00  p.  m. 


Jan.  9,  3:00  p.  in. 
Jan.  9,  3:00  p.  m. 

Jan.  11,  8:00  p.  m. 

Jan.  16,  3:00  p.  m. 

Jan.  16,  3:00  p.  m. 
Jan.  17,  2:30  p.  m. 
Jan.  23,  3:00  p.  m. 


Jan.  25,  2:30  p.  in. 
Jan.  28,  8:00  p.  in. 


Jan.  30,  3:00  p.  in. 
Feb.  6,  3:00  p.  m. 

Feb.  6,3:00  p.m. 
Feb.  13,  3:00  p.  m. 

Feb.  20,  3:00  p.  m. 


Feb.  22,  2:30  p.  in. 
Feb.  22,  8:00  p.  in. 
Feb.  25,  8:00  p.  in. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MUSEUM  EVENTS 

Musical  Program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  by  the  following  artists:  Mrs.  Freder- 

ick Fitzgerald,  Contralto;  Miss  Alice  Whitbeck,  Pianist; 
Miss  Margaret  Mannebach,  Accompanist;  Mr.  Milo  Gold- 
stein, ’Cellist. 

Lecture:  “Nuremburg  and  Its  Artist  Artisans,”  by  Clyde 

H.  Burroughs,  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

Group  of  songs  by  Mr.  William  Lavin:  (a)  Aria  from  “La 

Tosca”;  (b)  Aria  from  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,”  by 
Puccini. 

Lecture:  “City  Planning  in  Ancient  Rome,”  by  Prof  H.  R. 

Fairclough  of  Stanford  University,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Detroit  Archaeological  Society. 

Lecture:  “The  Story  of  American  Painting,”  by  Prof. 

Herbert  Richard  Cross,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Musical  program  by  Mr.  Frank  Stephens,  Pianist,  and  Mr, 
Joseph  Kastl,  Violinist. 

Talk  on  the  Museum’s  Permanent  Collection  in  the  Galler- 
ies, for  the  New  Century  Club. 

Musical  program  by  the  following  artists:  Mrs.  Harriet 

Story  Macfarlane,  Mezzo  Contralto;  Miss  Della  Hagerty, 
Violinist;  Miss  Lillian  Lachman  Silver,  Accompanist;  Miss 
Marion  Peck,  Accompanist. 

Meeting  of  Community  Club  in  auditorium. 

Lecture:  “South  America,’’  by  Professor  A.  G.  Ruthven, 

of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

Lecture:  “American  Architecture,’’  by  Mr.  Albert  Kahn. 

Lecture:  “On  Muleback  Across  China  and  Manchuria,”  by 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Wright. 

Musical  program,  arranged  by  the  Tuesday  Musicale. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
New  York  High  Schools. 

Lecture:  “Types  and  Scenes  in  Constantinople,”  by  Prof. 

Harry  V.  Wann,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Washington’s  Birthday  Patriotic  Program,  in  the  audito- 
rium. 

Educational  and  Historical  Pageant  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Recreation  Commission. 

Lecture:  “Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds,”  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Heg- 

ner  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 
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^'Summer  Reverie/’  by  Richard  E.  Miller 


This  picture  reproduced  on 
the  cover  is  now  a part  of 
the  Museum’s  permanent 
collection. 

It  was  purchased  at  a sale  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Hugo  Reisin- 
ger.  It  was  acquired  from 
William  Macbeth  by  Mr.  Reis- 
inger  in  1912. 

The  picture  shows  an  attractive 
young  woman  in  summer  dress 
seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade 
of  a group  of  slender  trees,  through 
the  foliage  of  which  the  sunlight 
filters,  making  bright  spots  here 
and  there  upon  the  earth  and  upon 
the  filmy  garments  of  the  figure. 
Her  right  hand,  holding  a fan,  has 
dropped  to  her  side;  her  left  hand 
is  lying  idly  across  her  lap,  as  she 
gazes  into  space  and  dreams.  The 
figure  is  turned  toward  the  left 
and  her  face  is  almost  in  profile. 
Back  of  her  is  a white  parasol 
which  takes  on  to  a degree  the 
variegated  colors  of  its  surround- 
ings. Her  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
green  is  lying  on  the  ground  at  her 
feet.  She  is  clothed  in  a filmy 
white  skirt  with  decollete  bodice 
and  overskirt  of  pale  lavender 
which  is  tied  across  with  a pink 
ribbon.  About  her  neck  is  a string 
of  coral.  Her  dress  takes  on  a 
wonderful  variety  of  color  from 
the  green  of  her  surroundings,  and 
from  the  light  filtering  through 
the  trees.  Her  face,  framed  by 
dark  wavy  hair,  and  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  are  beautifully  por- 
trayed with  the  skill  of  a master 
craftsman. 

Beyond  her  is  an  open  space 
hedged  by  foliage  in  the  distance. 


It  is  signed  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  Miller/* 

The  picture  is  keyed  in  a joyous 
pitch  and  has  given  the  artist  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  light  and  color  which  he 
does  so  well.  The  synthetic  rela- 
tion between  the  figure  and  its 
landscape  surroundings  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note. 

Richard  Miller  was  born  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  a Member 
of  the  Paris  Society  of  American 
Painters,  and  National  Association 
of  Portrait  Painters,  New  York. 

He  is  represented  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris;  Palais  des  Beaux- 
Arts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp;  Interna- 
tional Gallery  of  Modern  Art, 
Venice;  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Art  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N. Y. ; 
City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Miller  was  awarded  a 
Medal  of  the  Second  Class,  Salon 
Paris,  1904;  and  Temple  Gold 
Medal,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1911. 
He  is  a Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  France. 

500K-PLATES 

An  exhibition  of  book-plates  will  be  held 
. in  the  Museum  during  the  month  of 
March.  It  will  be  selected  from  collections 
to  be  found  in  Detroit,  and  those  who  have 
name-plates  for  their  own  library  or  other 
book-plates  in  their  possession  will  be  confer- 
ring a favor  by  loaning  them  to  the  Museum. 

Upon  the  name-plates  which  mark  the 
ownership  of  books,  much  of  the  art  of  the 
engraver  has  been  lavished.  Many  really 
great  artists  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
making  of  well-designed  “ex  Libris.” 
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71/EMBERSHIP 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Z)ETROIT  MUSEUM  of  ^RT,  held 
January  IJ^th^  1916,  the  following  classes  of  memberships  were  instituted: 
BENEFACTORS,  who  contribute  $10,000  or  over. 

FELLOWS  IN  PERPETUITY,  who  contribute  $5,000. 

LIFE  MEMBERS,  who  contribute  $1,000. 

CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS,  who  pay  $100  or  more  annually. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS,  who  contribute  $10  annually. 


IT  is  highly  important  that  the 
future  growth  of  the  Museum 
should  be  commensurate  with  the 
commercial  and  industrial  progress 
of  Detroit,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
desirable  that  all  those  interested 
in  the  artistic  growth  of  the  city 
be  enlisted  in  the  New  Museum 
project.  While  the  City  of  Detroit 
has  generously  contributed  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  Museum, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  free 
to  the  public  at  all  times,  the  funds 
for  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
Museum  have  been  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  New  Museum  plans 
must  be  carried  out.  The  collec- 
tions need  augmenting  and  perfect- 
ing. The  operating  revenue  must 
be  increased  so  that  the  Museum 
may  become  to  a greater  degree  a 


center  of  artistic  activity.  A 
definite  policy  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  Museum  in  keeping  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Detroit  must  be  shaped. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who 
desire  to  see  the  scope  of  the  insti- 
tution broadened  and  its  helpful- 
ness in  the  community  increased 
are  invited  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Museum  and  assist  in  its 
endeavor  by  becoming  members. 
Members  will  receive  the  monthly 
Bulletin  catalogs,  and  notices  of 
all  exhibitions,  lectures  and  other 
events,  and  their  benefactions  will 
be  duly  recorded  in  a Donor’s 
Honor  Roll.  The  coupon  printed 
herewith,  if  mailed  to  Clyde  H. 
Burroughs,  Secretary,  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  will  convey  your  desire 
to  affiliate  with  the  Museum. 


A 8 A FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroit,  I desire  to  become 

a member  of  the  DETROIT  MUSEUM  of  ART, 

paying  $ for  the  privileges  of  myself  and  family. 

Name 


Address 
Date 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail 
to  the  Museum. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  send  check  with  application. 


FOUR 
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Exhibitions 

Sculpture  by  Paul  Troubetzkoy 


Unusual  enthusiasm  has 
been  shown  for  the  sculpture 
of  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy 
which  will  remain  on  view  in  Gallery 
1 through  the  month  of  February. 
From  the  outset  the  greatest  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  his  work. 
Again  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  large  attendance  and  the  ap- 
proval shown  that  the  people  of 
Detroit  like  exhibitions  of  sculpture. 

The  exhibition  of  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoy is  unique.  It  consists  of 
some  fifty  pieces  of  sculpture,  a 
large  number  of  them  portraying 
men  in  present-day  costume  and 
women  in  modish  gowns.  The 
dress  of  today  does  not  as  a rule 
lend  itself  to  an  artistic  performance 
in  sculpture  and  for  this  reason  has 
little  appeal  to  most  sculptors. 
One  of  Troubetzkoy’s  accomplish- 
ments lies  in  his  ability  to  veil  the 
objectionable  costume  in  sugges- 
tion and  clever  craftsmanship. 

The  dancers  Pavlowa,  Lady  Con- 
stance Richardson  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  and  a number  of  animal 
studies  add  variety  to  the  show. 

The  sculptor’s  earlier  work  shown 
in  the  “Bedouin  on  Horseback” 
and  “Bedouin  Horse”  are  quite 
different  in  treatment  and  feeling 
from  the  more  recent  portrayals  of 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  About 
them  there  is  a fine  sincerity  and 
splendid  craftsmanship. “Tolstoy  on 
Horseback,”  although  a later  work, 
is  somewhat  in  the  same  vein.  It  is  a 
noble  group  and  worthy  to  grace 
the  collection  of  any  Museum. 

In  depicting  animals,  Troubetz- 
koy is  always  successful,  due  prob- 
ably to  his  great  love  of  animal 
life  and  his  close  observation  and 
contact  with  the  animal  kingdom. 
His  elephant  and  dogs  are  fine  in 


their  characterization  of  essentials 
and  their  lack  of  minutia  in  the 
treatment  of  detail.  But  if  one  is 
to  sum  up  the  power  of  the 
sculptor  from  his  exhibition,  he 
must  study  the  numerous  portrait 
statuettes  of  prominent  people. 
His  discernment  in  catching  a like- 
ness is  supplemented  by  a keen 
sense  of  the  life  and  character  of 
his  subject  and  in  a knowledge  of 
his  craft  admirably  suited  to  the 
rendering  of  business  dress  or 
modish  gown.  Seen  through  his 
personal  temperament  his  subject 
takes  on  dignity  and  nobility. 

A trait  common  to  most  of  his 
portraits  is  a tendency  to  attenua- 
tion, but  this  exaggeration  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
his  works.  It  is  a mark  of  the 
originality  of  the  sculptor.  His 
portraits  of  the  “Baroness  Roths- 
child,” “Young  Woman  Standing,” 
Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  all 
attest  his  ability  to  make  at  once  a 
portrait  and  an  artistic  work. 

In  “Wilding”  the  tennis  player, 
and  in  the  dancers  “Svirsky”  and 
“Lady  Constance  Richardson,”  one 
may  see  the  real  significance  of 
Troubetzkoy’s  art  as  expressed  in 
his  own  words.  “I  not  only  work  to 
express  the  form  but  more  than  all 
the  feeling  of  life.”  “Lady  Constance 
Richardson”  is  surcharged  with 
movement,  and  the  poise  of  the 
body  upon  one  foot,  the  rythmic  lift 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  articulation 
of  the  head  are  admirable.  Seen 
from  any  angle  this  living,  breath- 
ing figure,  so  full  of  verve,  pre- 
sents a design  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  sculptor  is  now  engaged  in 
making  a portrait  of  the  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Warren. 


FIVE 
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Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas 

by 

Paul  Troubetzkoy 
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SIX 

G^uild  0/ Boston  Artists 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Guild 
of  Boston  Artists,  consisting 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
miniatures,  is  on  exhibition  in 
Gallery  6 during  the  month  of 
February.  Twenty-nine  painters, 
six  miniaturists,  and  six  sculptors 
are  represented. 

Not  all  of  the  painters  of  the 
Boston  Guild  are  great  artists  but 
the  jury  of  selection  has  conferred 
distinction  upon  the  city  of  Boston 
in  making  a traveling  exhibition  of 
such  quality. 

The  Boston  painters  under  the 
tutoring  and  influence  of  Frank  W. 
Benson,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  Philip 
L.  Hale,  and  William  M.  Paxton 
and  others,  have  conferred  distinc- 
tion upon  genre  painting  as  no 
other  locality  has  in  this  country, 
and  the  little  things  of  every-day 
life  have  become  things  of  beauty 
under  their  magic  brush.  Excel- 
lent craftsmanship  in  the  painting 
of  figures  and  in  the  study  of  light 
effects  also  characterizes  the  Ex- 
hibition. If  the  Boston  painters 
at  the  present  time  show  local 
tendencies  and  characteristics,  the 
present  Guild  with  its  aim  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  Boston 
artists  will  undoubtedly  do  more  to 
cement  them  into  a community 
with  common  aims  and  character- 
istics. 

Frank  W.  Benson  is  admirably 
represented  by  an  interior  called 
“The  Gray  Room”  which  shows 
his  remarkable  rendering  of  the 
gradations  of  light  in  an  interior. 
The  picture  is  fine  in  arrangement, 
lovely  in  tone  and  distinguishes 
the  wall  upon  which  it  is  hung. 
His  “Shimmering  Sea”  has  the  same 
ultimate  aim  of  the  study  of  light, 
only  here  it  is  the  light  of  out-of- 
doors  lending  a wonderful  radiance 


to  the  water,  even  in  the  luminous 
shadow  in  the  foreground. 

Joseph  DeCamp’s  “Blue  Lady” 
is  very  restful.  She  exhibits  fine 
poise  and  altogether  delightfully 
fills  the  canvas  with  her  person- 
ality. This  picture  displays  no  ex- 
cess of  paint  or  brush,  but  is  most 
compelling  in  the  beauty  of  its 
design,  fine  textures,  and  the 
wonderful  gradation  of  tone. 

Louis  Kronberg  is  represented 
by  “Grandmother,”  showing  one  of 
his  ballet  girls  being  decorated  by 
the  patient  fingers  of  her  elder  just 
before  her  appearance.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Boston  pictures  in  the  rendering  of 
beautifully-lighted  interiors. 

William  Paxton  in  “The  Blue 
Jar”  has  an  opportunity  alike  for 
the  portrayal  of  lovely  color,  of 
which  he  is  fond,  and  the  beauti- 
fully-painted figure.  The  change 
of  ideas  and  ideals  of  art  in  modern 
times,  its  more  robust  character, 
its  concern  with  more  elemental 
and  common-place  aspects,  has  not 
served  to  lead  this  painter  afield 
from  his  high  ideals  of  beauty 
which  he  thinks  painting  should 
serve. 

Philip  L.  Hale  in  his  “Snow 
White  and  Rose  Red”  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  designs  in  the 
exhibition,  and  it  is  executed  with  a 
perfection  which  must  please  all. 

Charles  H.  Woodbury  is  admir- 
ably represented  in  his  “Mount 
Monadnock”  and  his  gray  marine 
“A  Northeaster.” 

Philip  Little’s  two  pictures  make 
a strong  note  in  the  exhibition. 
Both  are  vigorous  in  subject  and 
treatment,  and  his  “Sisters”  have 
afforded  him  splendid  opportunity 
to  display  his  ability  in  the  render- 
ing of  strong  sunlight. 
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Herman  Dudley  Murphy  is 
represented  by  some  pleasing 
marines. 

There  are  a number  of  women 
painters  of  quality.  Gertrude 
Tiske  in  her  interior  entitled  “The 
Window”  has  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing things  in  the  exhibition.  The  ex- 
cellent design  is  carried  out  with 
strong  notes  of  color,  good  draughts- 
manship and  a regard  for  the  study 
of  light.  Both  is  this  and  in  the 
“Old  Homestead”  Miss  Fiske 
shows  a personal  viewpoint  which 
promises  great  things. 

The  works  of  Alice  Ruggles 
Sohier,  Marie  Danforth  Page,  and 
Lilian  Westcott  Hale  are  fine  in 
quality. 

The  miniatures  of  Bertha 
Coolidge,  Margaret  Foote  Hawley, 
and  Laura  Combs  Hills  are  worthy 
of  especial  mention. 

The  group  of  sculpture  by  Bela 
L.  Pratt,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  Anna 
Colman  Ladd  and  others,  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Exhibition. 

COMING  EXHIBITIONS 

Group  of 

American  Painters 

During  the  month  of  March 
the  Exhibition  galleries  of 
the  Museum  will  contain  important 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can Painters.  A group  exhibition 
of  the  paintings  by  Gifford  Beal, 
George  Bellows,  William  M.  Chase, 
Paul  Dougherty,  William  J.  Glack- 
ens,  Robert  Henri,  Hayley  Lever, 
W.  Elmer  Schofield  and  J.  Alden 
Weir  will  be  shown  in  Gallery  6. 
This  Exhibition  should  prove  very 
interesting  because  of  the  note  of 
modernity  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment which  it  contains.  These  men 
are  among  the  foremost  painters 


of  today  and  they  represent  the 
present  trend  of  American  art. 
They  are  all  men  of  marked  per- 
sonality. 

William  Ritschel 

An  Exhibition  of  some  twenty 
works  of  William  Ritschel  will  be 
shown  in  Gallery  5.  Mr.  Ritschel 
is  a marine  painter  of  great  power. 
He  studied  first  in  Holland  along 
the  North  Sea,  then  spent  several 
seasons  along  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  the  past  few  years  has  lived  in 
Carmel,  California,  where  he  has 
his  studio  which  overlooks  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Here  his  talent 
has  reached  the  height  of  its  devel- 
opment and  today  he  is  one  of  the 
strongest  painters  of  the  Sea  that 
we  have  in  America.  Mr.  Rit- 
schel will  have  examples  of  his 
Katwyk  studies,  his  Maine  coast 
marines,  as  well  as  his  more  recent 
work  showing  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

XECTURES 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Museum 
and  allied  societies  offer  unusual  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  public.  The 
Detroit  Archaeological  Society  has  had  a 
series  of  lectures  of  unusual  interest.  The 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science  is  giving  a course 
of  lectures  fortnightly  on  subjects  related  to 
natural  history.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  co-operated  with  the  Museum  in 
its  course  of  Sunday  Lectures,  and  such 
speakers  as  Prof.  Herbert  Richard  Cross, 
Prof.  Harry  V.  Wann,  and  Prof.  Van  Tyne, 
have  been  assigned  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  had  a most  illuminating  address  on 
American  Architecture  by  Mr.  Albert  Kahn, 
and  through  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Museum  two 
splendid  lectures  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
Director  of  Art  in  the  High  Schools  in  New 
York,  have  been  made  possible. 

The  attention  of  Bulletin  readers  is  called 
to  the  schedule  of  lectures,  exhibitions,  and 
other  events  on  another  page,  to  any  or  all 
of  which  they  are  cordially  invited. 
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Portmanteau  Pheatre 


ON  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
evening,  March  2nd,  the 
Portmanteau  Theatre,  de- 
signed and  operated  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Walker,  dramatist  and  poet,  will 
play  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Museum  a repertory  of  plays 
especially  suited  to  an  intimate 
audience. 

The  Portmanteau  Theatre,  com- 
plete with  scenery  and  lighting 
equipment,  can  be  carried  about  in 
several  crates  and  set  up  in  any 
small  room  in  two  hours’  time, 
requiring  only  a space  of  16  feet 
high  and  24  feet  wide. 

In  the  words  of  its  creator  “It 
is  designed  to  express  the  new 
forces  of  simplicity,  of  contrast  and 
of  imagination  which  are  now 
beginning  to  assume  their  true 
place  in  stage  presentations.”  Its 
director,  Mr.  Stuart  Walker,  has 
worked  with  America’s  finest  pro- 
ducers. He  was  for  six  years 
play-reader  and  general  stage  direc- 
tor for  David  Belasco. 

The  repertory  includes  a pro- 
gram of  three  one-act  plays,  which 
because  of  their  charm  and  imagi- 
nation and  their  delightful  comedy 
have  been  enthusiastically  received 
in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

The  Company  is  made  up 
entirely  of  well-known  professional 
players,  the  productions  being 
personally  directed  by  Mr.  Walker. 
The  plays  “for  young  people  from 
seven  to  seventy”  include  “Six 
Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,” 
“The  Trimplet,”  “Nevertheless,” 
“A  Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks,” 
“The  Moon  Lady”  and  “Gammer 
Gurton’s  Needle.” 

Its  artistic  results  are  said  by 
critics  to  surpass  anything  hereto- 
fore obtained  even  in  the  larger 
theatres.  It  is  considered  the 


most  compact  and  most  efficient 
playhouse  in  existence. 

Mr.  Walker  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  lighting  effects. 
The  scenery  and  costuming  and 
the  all-round  excellence  of  his 
plays  caused  the  Press  to  state  that 
a new  high  standard  has  been  set 
in  the  theatrical  presentation. 

A performance  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon  especially  for  the 
children  of  the  schools  and  an 
evening  performance  will  be  given 
for  adults. 

The  performances  will  be  free  to 
the  public.  Tickets  will  be  dis- 
tributed, limited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  auditorium  in  the  order  of 
application  for  them. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGS  are  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  students  and 
visitors  to  both  permanent  collec- 
tions and  special  exhibitions  of 
paintings. 

THE  MUSEUM  BULLETIN, 
published  monthly  from  October 
to  May  each  year,  announces  the 
exhibitions,  lectures  and  activities 
of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authentic 
information  concerning  the  collec- 
tions. Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Museum  free, 
or  it  will  be  mailed  regularly  to 
members  and  to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  postage. 

LANTERN  Slides 

The  lantern  slide  collection, 
embracing  several  thousand 
subjects,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  free 
of  charge.  Slides  on  art,  history 
and  travel  are  available  for  the  use 
of  study  clubs  and  individuals  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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Pavlowa 

by 

Paul  Troubetzkoy 
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^Schedule  of  7>/useum  ^'vents 

FEBRUARY  3,  Reception  and  opening  view  of  Exhibition  of  Sculpture  by  Prince 

8 to  11:00  p.  m.  Paul  Troubetzkoy. 


FEBRUARY  5, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  Detroit  Archaeological  Society. 

FEBRUARY  6. 
3:00  p.  m. 

Lecture;  “On  Mule  Back  Across  China  and  Manchuria,  including 
a visit  to  the  Ming  Tombs”  by  Frederick  B.  Wright. 

FEBRUARY  6, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Musical  program,  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tuesday 
Musicale.  Soloist,  Dr.  Earl  C.  Barkley.  Accompanist,  Mrs.  Ethel 
McCormac. 

FEBRUARY  13, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Lecture;  “The  Art  of  Teaching  Art”  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
Director  of  Art  in  the  New  York  High  Schools.  This  lecture  will 
be  given  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  the  Museum. 

FEBRUARY  13, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Musical  program  by  Mr.  Wirt  C.  Rowland,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Floyd  Campbell,  tenor.  Miss  Alice  Whitbeck,  accompanist. 

FEBRUARY  U, 

8:00  p.  m. 

Lecture;  “Art  in  Harness”  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Museum. 

FEBRUARY  15, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission. 

FEBRUARY  18, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Lecture;  “Bird  Life”  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

FEBRUARY  20, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Lecture;  “Types  and  Scenes  in  Constantinople”  by  Prof.  Harry 
V.  Wann  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  20, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Master  Le  Grend  Mercure,  violinist,  will  play  “The  Son  of  the 
Pussta,  Hungarian,”  by  Keler  Bela,  and  “Scotch  Fantasie”  by 
Papine.  Prof.  William  Yunck,  of  whom  Master  Le  Grend  Mercure 
is  a pupil,  will  accompany  at  the  piano. 

FEBRUARY  22, 
2:30  p.  m. 

Washington’s  Birthday  Patriotic  Program,  in  the  auditorium. 

FEBRUARY  22, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Educational  and  Historical  Pageant  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  Commission. 

FEBRUARY  2k, 
k:30  to  6:00 

Reception  to  Superintendents  of  National  Educational  Association. 

MARCH  2, 
2:00  p.  m. 

Series  of  plays  in  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  under  the  direction 
of  Stuart  Walker. 

MARCH  2, 

8:00  p.  m. 

Series  of  plays  in  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  under  the  direction 
of  Stuart  Walker. 

MARCH  3, 

8:00  p.  m. 

Program  of  Polish  music  given  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tuesday 
Musicale. 

ELEVEN 


MARCH  5, 
3:00  p.  m. 

MARCH  10, 
8:00  p.  m. 


MARCH  31, 

8:00  p.  m. 


APRIL  16, 
3:00  p.  m. 
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Lecture  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Nielson,  M.  P. 


Lecture;  “Relations  of  Insects  to  Man”  by  Prof.  Hegner  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

Lecture;  “Origin  and  Development  of  Man”  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Case 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Lecture  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  Choir  of  two  hundred  voices  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander. 


>5'CHEDULE  of  ^'XHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY  3 to  29, 
FEBRUARY  8 to  29, 
FEBRUARY  15  to  29, 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH  1 to  31, 

MARCH 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 


Sculpture  by  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy. 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists. 

Paintings  by  Mazzanovich. 

Book-plates. 

Group  of  Paintings  by  Beal,  Bellows,  Chase,  Dougherty,  Glackens, 
Henri,  Haylay,  Lever,  Schofield  and  Weir. 

Paintings  by  William  Ritschel. 

Book-plates. 

Painters  of  the  Far  West. 

Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintings  by  American 
Artists. 


JUNE  Paintings  by  Swedish  artists 

Dates  not  arranged. 

Early  Miniatures  of  Detroit. 

Textiles,  Laces  and  Embroideries  from  Detroit  Homes. 


ACCESSIONS 


“Summer  Reverie,”  painting  in  oil  by  Richard  E.  Miller,  acquired  by  purchase. 


Library 

“The  Painters  of  Japan,”  2 vols.  by  Arthur  Morrison,  presented  by  Mr.  Maurice  Black. 

“The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Singleton  Copley,”  by  Frank  W.  Bayley,  presented  by 
Mr.  Bayley. 

“German  Art,  in  Work  and  Color,”  by  Prof.  Richard  Graul,  acquired  by  purchase. 

“A  History  of  Architecture,”  by  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  4 vols.  acquired  by 
purchase. 
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The  Detroit  Museum  of  .4rt,  inc.,  Feb.  le,  isso 

Comer  J efferson  and  Hastings  Sts. 


OFFICERS  of  the  MUSEUM 

President,  - - - - D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 
Vice-President,  - - - Ralph  H.  Booth 

Treasurer,  - - - Richard  H.  Webber 

Director, Charles  Moore 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 


For  term  expiring  1916 
Henry  G.  Stevens 
Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Richard  H.  Webber  {City  appointee) 


For  term  expiring  1918 
Frederick  H.  Holt 
Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 


For  term  expiring  1917 
H.  J.  M.  Grylls 
William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  {City  appointee) 


For  term  expiring  1919 
D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

David  Gray 

Tom  May  {City  appointee) 


The  Collections  of  the  IfUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  collection  of  curios  and 
antiquities.  Second  floor:  Gallery  1 and  third  floor  gallery 
2:  Modern  paintings  belonging  to  the  Museum.  Gallery 
3:  the  E.  L.  Ford  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch  and 
Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  4:  Modern  paintings.  Galleries 
5 and  6:  Special  exhibitions. 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.;  Sundays 
from  1 p.  m.  to  6 p.  m.;  Holidays  from  1 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
Admission  is  always  free. 
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IDENTIFICATION  BY  BERNARD  BERENSON  OF  A 
PAINTING  IN  THE  SCRIPPS  COLLECTION 


The  well  known  and  highly 
distinguished  art  critic  Bernard 
Berenson,  of  Florence,  Italy, 
has  written  for  the  “Rassegna 
d’Arte,”  an  article  in  which  he 
identifies  the  painter  of  a certain 


names  of  the  subjects  inscribed 
on  tablets  suspended  abo\'e.  These 
are  only  partly  legible;  they  read 
‘Joanes  Paulus  and  Aug...nis,’ 
the  dots  representing  the  illegible 
characters.”  The  canvas  was  pur- 


PaintJng  in  the  James  E.  Scripps  Collection,  originally  attributed  to  Bellini  but  which  Bernard  Berenson 
ascribes  to  an  unknown  master  who  signed  himself  Giovanni  Paola  de  Augustino  (about  1510- 
15/5).  1 he  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  canvas  seems  to  bear  out  this  attribution. 


picture  in  the  Scripps  Collection  at 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  that 
has  been  attributed  to  Bellini. 
The  museum  catalogue  has  this 
notation;  “Portraits  of  an  Italian 
‘nobleman  and  his  wife,  with  the 


chased  by  Mr.  Scripps  and  come 
from  the  collection  of  Henry  Wilkin- 
son of  Enfield,  England. 

It  seems  that  in  the  issue  of  the 
“Rassegna  d’Arte”  for  August,  1915, 
Signor  Giorgio  Nicodemi  published 
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an  article  on  a Pieta  discovered  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  alia  Porta, 
at  Milan,  and  painted  by  an  un- 
known master,  who  signed  him- 
self Giovanni  Paola  de  Augustino. 
The  moment  Mr.  Berenson  saw 
the  reproduction  of  the  Pieta  it 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  Detroit 
picture,  which  he  had  seen  four- 
teen years  before.  He  sent  for  a 
photograph  of  the  latter,  which 
was  carefully  made  for  him  by  the 
Detroit  Photographic  Company,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Museum. 

His  examination  convinced  him 
that  the  costumes  were  a little 
too  showy  for  Venice,  while  the 
device  on  the  hat  is  a Milanese 
fashion  that  extended  over  the 
Lombard  plain  but  never  quite 
touched  the  Rialto.  The  costumes 
were  obviously  of  the  XVI.  cen- 
tury, scarcely  earlier  than  1510  or 
later  than  1525.  Mr.  Berenson 
now  deciphers  the  inscription  as 
“loanis  Paulus  de  Augustinis,”  the 
signature  of  the  painter,  and  not 
the  names  of  the  subjects.  The 


signatures  on  the  Milan  and  the 
Detroit  pictures  correspond  one 
to  the  other  as  to  both  position 
and  wording. 

The  treatment  suggested  to  Mr. 
Berenson  that  the  artist  was  a 
follower  of  Bellini;  and  doubtless 
it  was  this  treatment  which  led 
to  the  ascription  of  the  picture  to 
that  master.  From  a compara- 
tive study  of  the  two  works  Mr. 
Berenson  concludes  that  their 
author  was  a contemporary  of 
Basaiti,  Catana  and  Bartolomeo 
Veneto,  to  whom  he  was  inferior; 
as  well  as  of  Francesco  and  Giro- 
lamo Santa  Croce,  to  wdiom  he  was 
superior.  He  is  of  the  type  of  artist 
who  painted  in  the  Scuola  del 
Santo  in  the  Carmine  at  Padua. 
Mr.  Berenson  expects,  now  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  this 
painter,  that  other  works  of  his 
will  come  to  light.  The  discussion 
is  most  interesting;  and  it  gives 
additional  interest  and  value  to 
the  Scripps  Collection. 

C.  M. 
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ACCESSIONS 


HROXZES  BY  PALL  MANSHIP,  N.  A. 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth  has  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Museum 
as  an  indefinite  loan  “The  Lyric 
Muse,”  “Playfulness”  and  “Little 
Brother,”  three  of  the  more  at- 
tractive small  bronzes  by  Paul 
Manship.  These  three  pieces  will 
be  remembered  as  forming  part 
of  the  exhibition  recently  shown 
by  this  sculptor  in  the  Museum, 
dhey  show  the  wonderful  creative 
ability  and  the  beauty  of  design 
of  this  sculptor,  as  well  as  any- 
thing he  has  done.  Together  with 
the  “Centaur  and  Dryad”  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum’s  collection 
a year  ago,  they  admirably  represent 
Manship  in  the  permanent  collection. 

The  group  of  bronzes  of  which 
this  late  contribution  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
is  a part,  together  with  the  wrought 
iron  wisteria  screen  recently  loaned 
by  him,  and  installed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sculpture  court,  have  quite 
transformed  the  lower  floor  of  the 
Museum.  It  now  divides  with  the 
picture  galleries  the  attention  of 
the  visitors. 

SCULPTURES  BY 
PAUL  TROUBETZKOY 

Three  of  the  small  bronzes  of 
Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy  have  been 
acquired  for  the  permanent  col- 
lection. Two  of  them,  “Lady  Con- 
stance Richardson”  and  “Tolstoy 
on  Horseback,”  were  purchased, 
^yhile  “How  Can  You  Eat  Me” 
(The  Pet  Lamb)  was  presented  by 
the  sculptor  as  a token  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  Museum  and  himself 
throughout  the  exhibition.  These 
three  bronzes  admirably  represent 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  noted 
Russian  sculptor.  In  “Lady  Con- 
stance Richardson”  one  may  see 


the  real  significance  of  Troubetz- 
koy’s  art  as  expressed  in  his  own 
words.  “I  not  only  work  to  ex- 
press the  form  but  more  than  all 
the  feeling  of  life.”  “Lady  Con- 
stance Richardson”  is  surcharged 
with  movement,  and  the  poise  of 
the  body  upon  one  foot,  the  rythmic 
lift  of  the  shoulder  and  the  articu- 
lation of  the  head  are  admirable. 
Seen  from  any  angle  this  living, 
breathing  figure,  so  full  of  verve, 
presents  a design  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  fine  sincerity  and  splendid 
craftsmanship  of  “Tolstoy  on  Horse- 
back” was  commented  upon  many 
times  during  the  exhibition.  Prince 
Troubetzkoy ’s  intimate  friendship 
with  Tolstoy,  and  the  ideas  which 
they  had  in  common,  has  enabled 
the  sculptor  to  portray  his  subject 
in  a very  noble  way,  which  ex- 
presses admirably  the  man’s  phi- 
losophy. 

In  depicting  animals  Troubetz- 
koy is  always  successful,  due  to  his 
great  knowledge  of  animal  life  and 
his  close  observation  and  contact 
with  the  animal  kingdom.  His 
“How  Can  You  Eat  Me?”  show- 
ing an  awkward  new-born  lamb 
admirably  represents  the  animal 
phase  of  the  sculptor’s  work.  It 
also  gives  variety  because  of  the 
scale  in  which  it  is  done.  Unlike 
most  of  his  works  the  lamb  is 
modeled  life  size. 

The  “Tolstoy  on  Horseback”  in 
the  exhibition  was  sold  to  Mr.  W. 
L.  Milner  and  the  replica  for  the 
Museum  will  not  be  on  view  until 
a new  bronze  can  be  cast. 

BRONZES  BY^  SOLON  H.  BORGLUM, 
A.  N.  A. 

A group  of  six  bronzes  by  Solon 
H.  Borglum  have  been  added  to 
the  Museum’s  collection  of  sculp- 
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“LADY  CONSTANCE  RICHARDSON  ’-BY  PAUL  TROU  ETKOY 

Purchased  for  the  permanent  collection 


tiire  through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Booth.  They  are  all  subjects  of 
the  west  with  which  this  American 
sculptor  is  so  successful.  Mr. 
Borglum’s  life  among  the  cowboys 
has  given  him  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  temper  and  action  of  the 
western  steed  and  he  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly successful  in  portraying 
the  tamed  and  untamed  horse  of 
the  prairies. 


The  larger  piece  in  the  group, 
“Lassoing  Wild  Horses,”  shows  two 
mounted  cowboys  in  action.  One 
of  them  has  already  thrown  the  rope 
and  his  horse  is  braced  for  the 
resistance  of  the  lassoed  animal. 
The  other  horse  is  still  galloping 
and  the  cowboy  is  about  to  let  go 
the  coil. 

A wonderful  bit  of  realism  is  his 
“Bucking  Broncho”  showing  a cow- 
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})oy  trying  to  mount  ji  l)ucking 
liorse  just  as  it  is  released. 

“The  Blizzard”  shows  a mare 
with  foal,  her  baek  toward  the 
stonn  trying  to  protect  her  off- 
spring from  the  cold. 

‘ Snowdrift”  represents  a cow- 
boy and  his  horse  curled  uj)  to- 
gether, a blanket  wrai>ped  about 
them,  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
blow  over. 

“The  Intelligent  Broncho”  de- 
picts a tamed  horse  bridled  and 
saddled  leading  an  untamed  steed 
and  restraining  the  efforts  of  his 
wild  charge  which  is  rearing  and 
pulling  at  the  half  hitch  which 
has  been  taken  on  his  jaw. 

In  the  other  piece  a horse  in  the 
desert  in  the  last  agonies  of  starva- 
tion and  thirst  is  shown.  The 
head  and  bones  of  cattle,  and  a 
broken  saddle  indicate  the  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  other  inhabitants 
of  the  desert. 

Solon  Borgliim  was  born  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  in  1868.  He  studied 
with  his  brother  Gutzon,  and  at 
the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
under  Rebisso  and  under  Fremiet 
and  Puech  in  Paris.  He  has  won 
many  of  the  important  sculpture 
awards,  has  executed  important 
monuments  throughout  America 
and  is  represented  in  the  Aletro- 
politan  Museum,  New  York,  the 


Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  and 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

MARBLE  GROUPS  JiV  BEXZOXI 

Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  D.  Waterman 
have  presented  to  the  Aluseum  a 
marble  group  of  “Zephyr  dancing 
with  Flora.”  The  sculptor  was 
Benzoni  of  Rome  and  Air.  J.  W\ 
Waterman  i)urchased  it  in  1868 
upon  the^  advice  of  Randolph 
Rogers.  The  pedestal  is  a section 
of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  to  which  sculptors 
had  free  access  in  those  days. 

ACCESSIOXS 

Air.  Ralph  H.  Booth  has  pre- 
sented a group  of  six  bronzes  by 
Solon  H.  Borglum — “Lassoing  Wild 
Horses,”  “Bucking  Broncho,”  “In- 
telligent Broncho,”  “Snow  Drift,” 
“Horse  Tamers,”  and  “Blizzard.” 
Air.  George  G.  Booth  has  loaned 
indefinitely  three  bronzes  by  Paul 
Alanship — “Playfulness,”  “Little 
Brother,”  and  “The  Lyric  Aliise.” 
Air.  C.  D.  Waterman  has  pre- 
sented a marble  group  by  Benzoni 
entitled  “Zephyr  dancing  with 
Flora.” 

Mr.  Delos  Fowler  presented 
thirty-six  portfolios  of  photographs. 

The  becpiest  of  $25,000  of  the  late 
Air.  Edward  C.  AValker  has  been 
received. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


WILLIAM  M.  CHASE,  N.  A. 

ILLIAM  M.  CHASE,  A., 
holds  a unique  position  in 
American  art.  Few  painters 
have  had  as  many  honors  conferred 
upon  them,  and  as  a teacher  his  in- 
fluence is  more  far  reaching  than 
that  of  any  American  artist.  His 
exhibition  in  Gallery  I shows  him  to 
be  a painter  of  unusual  versatility. 
It  comprises  portraits,  landscapes 
and  still  life  subjects.  He  is  world 
famous  for  his  paintings  of  brass 
kettles  and  fish  and  is  represented  in 
twelve  museums  by  still  life  sub- 
jects. These  he  does  with  such 
facility  and  so  cleverly  that  he  has 
dignified  the  most  commonplace 
subjects  and  won  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries  throughout  the 
world.  Kenyon  Cox,  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  a still  life  in  the  Hearn 
Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  says  “With  its  sombre 
glow  of  copper  in  the  dark  back- 
ground, its  irridescent  gleaming  fish, 
its  one  red  apple,  and  its  two  wonder- 
fully painted  green  peppers,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  which  no  living  j)ainter 
could  surpass.” 

As  a portrait  ])ainter  Mr.  Chase 
is  hardly  less  famous,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  hands  of  his  subjects  is 
everywhere  admired  and  com- 
mented upon.  His  "‘Portrait  of  a 
Woman  in  a While  ShauP"  and 
“Alice"'  are  among  the  more  nota- 
ble examples  of  portraiture  in  this 
country.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  it  was  impossible  to  present 
these  two  portraits  with  his  collec- 
tion in  Detroit.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  forty  pictures,  dating  from 
1880  to  the  present  time,  a sufficient 
range  of  subject  and  treatment  to 
show  in  retrospect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Mr.  Chase  as  an  artist. 

It  helps  one’s  comprehension  of  an 
artist’s  work  to  meet  and  know  the 


man.  With  what  pleasure  then  did 
the  large  audience  hear  Mr.  Chase 
in  the  gallery,  surrounded  by  his 
pictures,  speak  on  the  subject, 
“Famous  Artists  I have  Personally 
Known.”  A man  of  gentle  manners 
and  loving  personality,  with  high 
ideals  and  almost  boyish  enthusi- 
asm, he  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience  throughout  his  lecture  and 
those  who  heard  him  caught  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  the  master- 
craftsman  whose  next  picture  is 
going  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and 
something  of  his  natural  aptitude 
for  teaching  as  shown  in  the  many 
thousands  of  pupils,  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  his  instruction. 

In  coming  to  Detroit  Air.  Chase 
performed  a service  to  this  Museum 
and  community  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

WILLIAM  RITSCHEL,  N.  A. 

With  his  one  man  exhibition  of 
eighteen  magnificent  works,  Wiliam 
Ritschel,  N.  A.,  springs  into  the  fore- 
front of  American  marine  painters, 
at  the  very  height  of  his  power.  He 
has  deferred  his  group  showing 
until  his  pictures  have  received  the 
approval  of  his  fellow  painters  and 
have,  in  a measure,  satisfied  himself. 
In  the  rendering  of  the  movement, 
the  power  and  the  mood  of  the  sea 
his  accomplishment  is  hardly  ex- 
celled. He  has  shown  German 
tenacity  in  studying  every  aspect, 
every  change  of  light  and  color  of 
the  sea,  and  what  he  has  learned  has 
been  set  down  with  a remarkable 
mastery  of  his  materials. 

Born  in  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  Air. 
Ritschel  received  his  early  art 
instruction  from  Kaulbach  and 
Raupp.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1895  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  painted  at  Katwyk  in  Holland 
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until  it  was  suggested  to  liiin  by 
some  fellow  artist  that  he  try 
American  marines.  His  pictures  of 
the  coast  of  Maine  brought  him 
many  honors,  but  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  proven  the  best  foil  for  his 
brush.  He  has  a studio  at  Carmel, 
California,  and  here  he  spends  his 
summers  overlooking  the  sea,  con- 
templating its  every  change  of  light 
and  color — with  what  observation 
his  eighteen  canvases  attest.  He  is 
a powerful  draughtsman,  loves  a 
large  canvas,  and  he  covers  it  with 
a fat  brush  and  positive  stroke 
admirable  adapted  to  the  rendering 
of  waves  and  rocks.  His  tide  pools 
are  given  wonderful  character  by 
the  rythmic  strokes  of  his  brush. 
He  is  a good  colorist  and  revels  in 
the  study  of  light.  His  weather- 
beaten cypresses  of  Monterey  and 
New  York  Harbor  in  winter  add 
variety  to  his  show. 

His  ''Fog  and  Breakers''  shows  dis- 
cernment of  and  ability  to  render 
the  mood  of  the  sea.  One  may  al- 
most feel  the  drip  of  the  damp  at- 
mosphere and  hear  the  boom  of  the 
surf  breaking  upon  the  rocks.  He 
has  won  many  honors,  among  them 
a gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  is  represented  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  a number 
of  Museums. 

“THE  COMMUNION”  BY 
GARI  MELCHERS 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Cornell 
University,  a large  work  by  Gari 
Melchers,  entitled  "The  Com- 
muniony"  is  shown  during  the  month 
of  March.  The  picture  is  an  early 
work  belonging  to  the  period  of  his 
early  representation  in  the  Salon.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  look  upon  this  work 
in  comparison  with  the  later  accom- 
plishments of  our  distinguished 
Detroit  painter.  It  embodies  all 
that  the  school  can  give  in  the  way 
of  technical  perfection  and  en- 
semble. It  shows  in  addition  an 


idea  well  clothed;  it  breathes  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  simide  folk  of 
steadfast  faith  which  has  been  for 
many  years  Melchers’  forte.  It  is 
keyed  to  a height  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  the  day  in  which  it  was 
painted,  and  in  these  things  is  a 
prediction  of  the  master  of  power 
and  technical  skill  of  later  times. 

The  picture  shows  a score  of 
Dutch  })easants  gathered  in  their 
small  meeting  house  to  partake  of 
the  communion.  Some  are  gathered 
about  the  table,  others  are  sitting  in 
the  pews  and  a few  men  are  standing 
in  reverent  attitude  while  the  black- 
gowned  minister  passes  the  cup  to 
the  communicants.  Every  one 
should  see  this  picture.  The  tech- 
nical perfection  of  it  (it  is  fault- 
lessly done)  contains  a moral  for 
the  student  of  today  who  wants  to 
work  in  a broad  way  before  he 
knows  how.  The  great  technical 
skill  of  Gari  Melchers  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty -eight  years, 
as  exemplified  in  this  picture,  is 
only  obtained  by  keeping  eternally 
at  the  grammar  of  painting  until 
every  problem  of  drawing  and 
construction  has  been  mastered. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

The  second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
selected  paintings  by  American 
artists  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
May  3rd  and  will  continue  during 
the  month  of  May.  The  Exhibition 
will  then  be  shown  at  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art  through  June  and 
July.  About  seventy -five  pictures 
never  before  exhibited  in  Detroit  or 
Toledo  will  be  assembled.  The 
galleries  allotted  to  the  exhibition 
make  it  possible  to  install  the  works 
chosen  with  liberal  spacing  so  that 
each  one  shall  be  seen  under  ideal 
conditions.  There  will  be  no  jury. 
Works  for  this  exhibition  are  in- 
vited, and  will  be  of  a uniformally 
high  standard. 
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EX-LIBRIS 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS,  HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL,  ON 
BOOK-PLATES  IN  GENERAL  AND  THE  DETROIT  MUSEUM 
OF  ART  EXHIBITION  OF  1916  IN  PARTICULAR 


BOOK-PLATES,  or  ex-libris,  are 
almost  as  old  as  printed  books. 
Inasmuch  as  book-plates  rep- 
resented the  individual  owner, 
naturally  the  early  ones  took  the 
form  of  the  owner’s  coat-of-arms. 
The  earliest  known  German  book- 
plate  was  made  about  1470;  and  the 
earliest  French  plate  was  made  in 
1520.  In  England  book-plates  date 
back  to  1597;  in  Italy  to  1622;  and 
in  America  to  1679.  Albrecht  Durer 
engraved  six  plates  between  1603 
and  1616;  Lucas  Cranach  and  Hans 
Holbein  also  engraved  jdates.  The 
characteristic  of  the  German  plates 
is  heaviness  of  touch  and  elabora- 
tion in  design;  and  these  charac- 
teristics are  marked  in  the  numerous 
])lates  rej)resenting  modern  German 
work  in  the  Utley  Collection. 

GERMAN  ItOOK-PLATES 
The  earliest  (ierman  book-plates 
are  woodcuts,  most  of  which  are 
colored  by  hand.  The  three  oldest 
now  in  existence  are  those  of  Hilde- 
brand Brandenburg,  of  Biberach;  of 
Domicellus  Wilhelm  Von  Zell,  of 
Bavaria;  and  of  Hans  Igler  called 
Knabensberg,  who  used  the  design 
of  a hedgehog,  as  his  name  signifies. 
These  jdates  were  made  about  1470, 
though  the  exact  date  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  first  two  are 
found  in  books  in  the  monastery  of 
Buxheim  near  Memmingen.  Four 
copies  of  the  third  are  known  to 
exist.  A copy  of  the  Brandenburg 
]date  was  offered  in  New  York  for 
S35.00,  in  1906. 

FREN(  H BOOK-PLATES 
In  France,  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  book-plates 


superseded  the  practice  of  stamihng 
the  owner’s  coat-of-arms  on  the 
cover  of  the  book.  The  modern 
French  plates  shown  in  Russel  and 
Utley  collections  usually  have  a 
tinge  of  humor  in  them,  and  are 
simple  caricatures  rather  than  fine 
specimens  of  engraving.  The  Arts 
and  Crafts  collection  has  several 
etched  plates. 

ENGLISH  BOOK-PLATES 

Cardinal  Wolsey  had  a book- 
plate painted  by  hand  in  1525.  It 
was  simple  in  character,  consisting 
of  his  arms.  Most  early  plates 
show  an  escutcheon  or  shield,  with 
helmet  surmounted  with  crest,  and 
mantling  surrounding  the  shield; 
below  is  the  motto  and  often  the 
owner’s  name  in  a scroll.  About 
1740  artists  began  to  sign  their 
plates. 

The  English  book-plates  from 
age  to  age  represent  the  prevailing 
taste  in  decorative  art  at  the  respec- 
tive periods.  There  are  few  authen- 
tic English  ])lates  before  the  last 
quarter  of  the  17th  century  and 
the  composition  of  these  few  is  re- 
markably simple,  being  confined  to 
armorial  designs.  England  followed 
France  in  ex-libris  styles,  as  in  other 
things.  During  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  early  Georges,  orna- 
mental frames  were  much  iised. 
Also  the  scollop  shell  was  intro- 
duced and  became  the  predecessor 
of  the  Chippendale  fashions,  of 
which  there  are  many  fine  examples 
in  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Russel’s  collec- 
tion. The  urn  style  came  in  with 
George  HI;  and  for  the  time  book- 
plates were  influenced  by  the  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  designs  of 
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the  Adams,  Wedgewood,  Hepple- 
white  and  Sheraton. 

Portrait  i)lates  possibly  l)egan 
with  Samuel  Pepys  and  Jolm  (ilihbs, 
the  architect.  Hogarth  engravecl 
allegories  for  book-plates.  The 
Bewick  school  ran  to  landscape 
jdates  in  which  the  armorial  ele- 
ment plays  a secondary  part.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
book-plates  have  taken  a great 
variety  of  styles. 

AMERICAN  BOOK-PLATES 

The  earliest  book-plates  used  by 
Americans  were  made  in  England. 
In  the  Southern  colonies  the  book- 
plates generally  were  engraved  in 
England;  in  the  Northern  colonies, 
ho^yever,  native  engravers  turned 
their  attention  to  book-plates.  Paul 
Revere,  Gallaudet,  Hurd,  Doolittle, 
Anderson,  Dawkins,  Callender  and 
Alaverick,  are  among  the  early 
engravers.  All  of  their  plates  are 
interesting  and  most  of  them  are 
extremely  rare.  There  is  a Gallau- 
det plate  and  a print  of  a Paul 
Revere  plate  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
fact  that  American  libraries  were 
small  caused  few"  plates  to  be 
engraved.  Moreover,  fire  and  war 
had  their  effect  in  destroying  libra- 
ries and  book-plates.  After  the 
Revolution  the  American  flag,  or 
stars,  appear  in  book-plate  designs. 
Occasionally  there  is  a library 
interior  or  a book-pile;  there  are 
many  allegories  and  some  land- 
scapes. In  the  South  it  was  the 
fashion  for  the  plate  to  record  the 
residence  of  the  owner,  and  some- 
times the  Pmglish  law^  school  or 
university  at  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. Many  American  w omen  had 
book-plates. 

The  earliest  dated  American  plate 
was  engraved  in  1679  and  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  John  AVilliams,  of  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  who  was  captured  by 


the  Indians  and  wrote  “The  Re- 
deemed Caj)tive.” 

^Nathaniel  Hurd,  of  Boston,  in 
1749,  engraved  on  copper  for 
Thomas  Deering  the  first  book-plate 
done  by  a native  engraver.  Hurd 
engraved  a seal  for  Harvard  College, 
and  a plate  representing  the  forger 
Hudson  in  the  jullory.  Mr.  Hurd 
w'as  something  of  a humorist.  He 
did  not  take  l)ook-plates  too  seri- 
ously. 

WHY  AND  WHEREFORE 

In  days  when  a book  w"as  a valu- 
able possession  book-plates  often 
carried  a warning  to  the  borrow^er 
such  as  the  one  used  by  John 
Hughes,  a German  of  the  17th 
century,  which,  translated,  read: 

By  him  who  bought  me  for  his  own, 

I’m  lent  for  reading,  leaf  by  leaf. 

If  honest  you'll  return  the  loan. 

If  you  retain  me,  you’re  a thief.” 

Book-plates  w^ere  used  also  to  record 
the  fact  of  a gift  and  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  it,  especially  in  the  case 
where  the  recipient  w as  an  institu- 
tion. The  early  book-plate  of 
Harvard  College  was  large,  most 
elaborate  and  exquisitely  designed. 

CRITERIA 

Collectors  of  book-plates  assign 
four  standards  on  w"hich  they  base 
their  choice: 

1.  The  date  of  the  w^orkmanship 
shows  the  plate  to  be  an  early  ex- 
ample. From  Mrs.  Russel’s  collec- 
tion it  has  been  possible  to  make  a 
fairly  good  chronological  arrange- 
ment, beginning  with  an  English 
plate  of  1695. 

2.  The  plate  has  an  intrinsic 
beauty.  All  of  the  Goodhue  and 
many  of  the  Spenceley  plates  show 
much  thought  and  fine  workman- 
ship. 

3.  The  plate  w as  designed  or  en- 
graved by  a celebrated  artist.  The 
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Cruikshank,  William  Blake,  and 
Timothy  Cole  plates  are  examples. 

4.  The  plate  belonged  to  a person 
interesting,  historically  or  other- 
wise. Among  the  plates  of  notables 
in  this  collection  are  those  of  David 
Garrick,  Darwin,  Charles  Dickens, 
Daniel  Webster,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Wdlliam  H.  Taft,  Marion  Craw- 
ford, Robert  Lansing  (designed  by 
himself),  Richard  Grant  White, 
Austin  Dobson,  Henry  Drummond, 
Hamilton  WTight  Mabie,  and  Burke 
Cockran.  The  Roosevelt  plate 
shows  a rose  springing  from  their 
native  veldt  j IVXarion  Crawford  s 
yacht  is  anchored  at  the  base  of  the 
Sorento  cliff  on  which  his  house 
stood.  Herman  Gade’s  plate  has  a 
Sw’edish  homestead,  presumably  the 
ancestral  home.  Mr.  Gade  has 
written  a work  on  book-plates. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Book-plates  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  Armorial  or  Her- 
aldic and  Pictorial.  The  Armorial 
plates  are  divided  by  Lord  De 

Tabley,  according  to  chronology,  as 

follows : 

ARMORIAL  BOOK-PLATES 

1500-1700,  Early  Armorial.  The 
shield  is  surmounted  by  a helmet,  on 
which  are  the  wreath  and  crest. 

From  the  helmet  is  outspread 

mantling;  below  is  the  scroll  for  the 
motto  and  below  that  the  owner’s 
name. 

1700-1740,  Jacobean.  About  the 
year  1700  women  began  to  use  book- 
plates and  since  they  were  not  al- 
lowed a helmet  or  mantling,  their 
plates  took  the  style  of  a frame  in 
place  of  the  mantling,  while  the 
space  between  the  frame  and  the 
shield  was  filled  with  a pattern  of 
fish  scales  or  lattice  work.  The  laws 
of  heraldry  demand  that  the  arms  of 
an  unmarried  woman  or  a widow 


shall  be  displayed  on  a lozenge,  not 
on  a shield,  while  those  of  a married 
woman  are  impaled  with  her  hus- 
band’s on  a shield.  No  woman  had 
a right  to  use  the  crest,  helmet,  torse 
or  mantling.  The  scollop  shell  was 
used  in  the  center,  above  or  below 
the  shield,  in  place  of  the  helmet, 
and  the  entire  frame  rested  on  a 
bracket  or  sideboard  on  which  the 
owner’s  name  was  inscribed.  The 
borders  of  the  frame  were  decorated 
with  flowers  and  heads,  conven- 
tionalized into  stiffness  and  for- 
mality. This  style  lasted  until 
about  1740. 

1740-1770,  Chippendale  or  Rococo. 
In  the  Chippendale  plates  the  shield 
is  surrounded  with  a frilling  or  shell- 
like border  and  is  decorated  with 
bunches  and  branches  of  natural 
flowers.  The  two  sides  of  the  shield 
are  rarely  alike,  and  the  figures  are 
usually  cupids.  George  Washing- 
ton’s bookplate  was  in  the  Chippen- 
dale style.  The  engraver  is  un- 
known. 

1770-1785,  Ribbon  and  Wreath,  or 
Festoon.  About  1770  the  shield  re- 
sumes its  proper  shape;  the  border 
disappears  and  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  wreaths,  or  festoons  of 
flowers  or  ribbons  with  the  bracket 
or  frame.  This  style  lasted  only 
about  15  years.  About  1785  armo- 
rial plates  returned  to  the  original 
simple  style,  often  without  the 
helmet  or  mantling.  Pictorial  plates 
now  attained  a great  popularity . 
John  Quincy  Adams  rejoiced  in  a 
plate  engraved  after  this  fashion. 

The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not 
closely  drawn;  but  overlap  in  each 
instance. 

PICTORIAL  BOOK-PLATES 

Pictorial  book-plates  often  com- 
bine heraldry  with  illustration.  Usu- 
ally they  express  the  tastes,  likings, 
ambitions,  achievements,  posses- 
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"HOW  COULD  YOU  EAT  ME"— BY  PAUL  TROUBETZKOY 

Presented  to  the  permanent  collection  by  the  noted  Russian  sculptor 
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sions  or  vanities  of  the  owner.  In 
looking  over  the  plates  designed  for 
individuals  by  Mr.  Spenceley,  one 
gets  the  idea  that  often  the  artist 
encouraged  his  patron  to  display 
his  heart,  if  not  on  his  sleeve,  at 
least  on  his  book-plate. 

If  one  must  divide  pictorial  book- 
plates into  classes,  let  it  be  done 
thus  (using  italics  to  give  import- 
ance to  the  classes) : 

Allegorical — As  seen  in  the  Gar- 
rick plate. 

Book-pile  and  Library  Interior — A 
favorite  device. 

Landscape — The  liewick  plates 
are  striking  examples;  see  also  the 
James  Inglis  plate. 

Monogram — Rare.  Few  people 
are  content  to  stop  at  a monogram. 

Portrait — The  German  plates  af- 
ford the  most  frequent  examples. 

Seal — As  seen  in  institutional 
I)lates. 

Symbolic  and  Emblematic — As 
shown  especially  in  the  Irving  Kent 
Hall  plates.  A witty  Detroit  collec- 
tor says  that  the  American  book- 
jdate  of  the  day  is  generally  a totem 
pole  of  the  life  of  the  owner. 

EX-LIBRIS  COLLECTING 

Collections  of  book-plates  date 
back  to  about  1875  and  since  that 
time  many  books  have  been  written 
on  the  sul)ject  of  ex-libris. 

Among  modern  masters  of  book- 
plates in  Fngland  have  been  Tack- 
eray,  Millais,  Walter  Crane,  Calde- 
cott, Pldwin  Abbey,  Kate  Green- 
way, Aubrey  Beardsley  and  Paul 
Avril.  Among  the  English  artists 
who  have  paid  special  attention  to 
devising  book-plates  are  C.  W . Sher- 
born,  G.  W.  Eve,  Robert  Aiming 
Bell  (two  examples  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion), J.  D.  Batten,  Erat  Harrison, 
J.  Forbes  Nixon,  Charles  Ricketts, 
John  Vinycomb  (one  example),  John 
Leighton  and  Warrington  Hogg. 


Among  American  makers  of  book- 
jilates,  some  of  whose  works  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  finest 
jiroductions  of  the  old  engravers  are 
J.  W.  Spenceley,  W.  P.  Hop- 
son,  Bertram  Goodhue,  and  E.  D. 
French,  Dr.  A.  W.  Clark,  Frederick 
G.  Hall,  Irving  Kent  Hall,  Jay 
Chambers.  George  Wolfe  Plank  and 
Miss  A.  McEwen  have  used  similar 
methods  to  attain  their  results,  and 
have  achieved  plates  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  making  of  the  modern 
book. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1916 

In  making  up  the  present  exhibi- 
tion the  Museum  is  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Russel,  whose  col- 
lection is  especially  rich  in  early 
English  and  high-class  American 
plates;  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley, 
whose  collection  includes  a repre- 
tentative  lot  of  German  plates;  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
which  contributes  a large  number  of 
especially  timely  plates,  including  a 
considerable  list  designed  by  Aliss 
McEwen.  Miss  McEwen’s  work  is 
solid  and  bold;  it  is  individual, 
characteristic,  and  unconventional; 
not  infrequently  dropping  into 
humor.  Among  other  local  plates  is 
one  designed  by  Frank  C.  Baldwin 
for  himself  and  engraved  by  Spence- 
ley; one  by  William  B.  Stratton,  and 
one  by  George  A.  True. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
possesses  a small  collection  of  plates 
to  which  contributions  have  been 
made  by  Miss  Cora  J.  Cady,  Rev.  E. 
R.  Shippen,  Miss  R.  M.  Kearsley 
(who  has  a large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  book-plates),  Mr.  H.  E. 
Deats,  and  Air.  A.  C.  Church. 

The  exhibition  contains  a few 
])lates  designed  for  residents  of 
Detroit.  The  Aluseum  would  wel- 
come others.  The  collection  will 
remain  on  view  through  April. 

— C.  AI. 
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STUART  WALKER'S 
PORTMANTEAU  THEATRE 

Those  wlio  gained  admission  to 
the  two  i)erforinances  of  Stuart 
Walker’s  Portmanteau  Theatre 
shown  in  the  Museum  auditorium 
through  the  courtesy  of  Air.  I).  AI. 
Ferry,  Jr.,  were  fortunate. 

The  strolling  players  of  pre- 
Shakespearing  times  in  spite  of 
their  restricted  means  had  a charm 
of  expression,  and  made  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination  by  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  ensemble.  Stuart 
Walker’s  Portmanteau  Theatre  rep- 


resents a return  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  past,  placing  emphasis  on  the 
play  itself  rather  than  on  scenery. 
The  charm  of  his  productions  lie  in 
their  intimacy.  The  audience  is  not 
witnessing  a spectacle  which 
“matches  pennies  with  nature,”  but 
is  treated  to  a phase  of  human 
nature  transformed  by  the  magic 
touch  of  the  artist’s  hand  and  the 
poet  s imagination.  The  presenta- 
tion is  simple  and  direct,  with  only 
such  aid  from  scenery  as  shall 
stimulate  the  imagination  to  create 
its  own  illusions. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MUSEUM  EVENTS 


MARCH  19, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Lecture:  “Teaching  Art”  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton, 
Director  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design. 

MARCH  20, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Lecture:  “The  Seven  Wagner  Overtures”  by  Mr.  Weston 
Gales  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Society. 

MARCH  26, 
3:00  p.  m. 

Musical  program  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

MARCH  31, 

Lecture:  “Origin  and  Development  of  Man”  by  Prof.  E. 

8:00  j).  m.  C.  Case  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the 


APRIL  4, 

auspices  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

Lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Archaelogical 

8:00  p.  m.  Society. 

APRIL  16,  The  Michigan  State  Normal  Choir  of  two  hundred  voices 
3:00  p.  m.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander. 


MARCH 

schedulp:  of  exhibitions 

Paintings  by  William  Ritschel. 

MARCH 

Paintings  by  William  M.  Chase. 

MARCH 

Pook-plates. 

MARCH 

Early  miniatures  of  Detroit. 

APRIL 

Group  of  Paintings  by  Beal,  Bellows,  Chase,  Dougherty, 
Glackens,  Henri,  Hayley  Lever,  Schofield  and  Weir. 

APRIL 

Painters  of  the  Far  West. 

APRIL 

Sculpture  by  Anna  V.  Hyatt. 

MAY 

Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintings  by 
American  Artists. 

JUNE 

Paintings  by  Swedish  artists. 
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mp:mbership 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  held  January 
14th,  1916,  the  following  classes  of  memberships  were  instituted : 


1.  Benefactors  who  contribute  $10,000  or  over. 

2.  Fellows  in  Perpetuity  who  contribute  $5,000. 

3.  Life  Members  who  contribute  $1,000  in  money  or  works  of  art. 

4.  Contributing  Members  who  pay  $100  or  more  annually. 


5.  Annual  Members  who  contribute 

To  carry  out  the  New  Museum 
plans,  to  augment  and  perfect  the 
collections,  to  increase  the  operating 
revenue  so  that  the  Museum  may 
become  to  a greater  degree  the 
center  of  all  artistic  activity,  to 
enable  the  Museum  to  shape  a 
definite  policy  for  its  future  growth 
commensurate  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  progress  of  Detroit, 
Friends  and  Funds  are  needed. 

You  are  invited  to  assist  in  the 


$10.00  annually. 

Museum’s  endeavor  by  becoming  a 
Member.  Members  will  receive  the 
monthly  Bulletin,  catalogues,  and 
notices  of  all  exhibitions,  lectures 
and  other  events,  and  their  bene- 
fections  will  be  duly  recorded  in  a 
Donor’s  Honor  Roll. 

The  coupon  printed  herewith,  if 
mailed  to  Clyde  H.  Burroughs, 
Secretary,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
will  convey  your  desire  to  affiliate 
with  the  Museum. 


FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroity  I desire  to  become 


a 


member  of  the  DETROIT  MUSEUM  of  ART, 


paying  $ toward  the^ support  of  the  Museum  and 

the  groivth  of  its  collections. 


Name 


Address 


Date 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  to  the  Museum. 
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BULLETIX  OF  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
I’ost  Offiee  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
(.'orncr  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  F’erry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  II.  Booth 
Treasurer,  Richard  H.  Webber 
Director,  Charleis  ]SIoore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  II.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1916: 

Henry  C.  Stevens  Gustavus  I).  Pope 
Richard  H.  Webber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1917: 

II.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 
Frederick  II.  Holt  Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 
Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  1:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  1:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


LIBRARY  AXD  PRIXT  ROOM 

The  library  embraces  reference  works  of 
exceptional  value  to  students  of  art  and  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
current  art  magazines  are  also  kept  on  the 
reading  table. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
and  will  be  shown  to  visitors  upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  containing 
several  hundred  photographs  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  art  objects,  will 
be  loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  members  of  study  clubs,  or  others 
desiring  their  use. 

THE  COLLECTIOXS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  Collec- 

tion of  curios  and  antiquities.  Second  floor: 
(ialleries  I and  II;  Modern  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Museum.  Gallery  III,  the  E.  L. 
Ford  Collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch 
and  Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  IV,  Modern 
paintings.  Galleries  V and  VI,  Special 
exhibitions. 

COPYIXG 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIOXS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections. 
(Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 

LAXTERX  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing 
.several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are 
available  for  the  u.se  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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ACCESSIONS 

A PAINTING  BY  LEO  PUTZ 

Through  the  excellent  Ger-  of  Leo  Putz,  one  of  the  most  con- 
man  periodicals,  “Dig  Kunsf  spicuous  of  modern  German 
and  others  with  their  admirable  painters,  and  it  is  with  satisfaction 
color  illustrations,  and  through  one  that  we  record  the  purchase  of  his 


“HOCHSOMMER”-By  LEO  PUTZ 
Purchased  from  the  Octavia  W.  Bates  Fund 


exhibition  of  contemporary  German  important  work  ""Hochsommer"  for 
art  held  in  this  country  in  1909,  the  Museum’s  permanent  collec- 
American  art  lovers  have  become  tion. 

somewhat  familiar  with  the  works  The  picture  portrays  a woman 
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partially  nude  lying  out  of  doors 
on  a inidsuinmer  day.  A plum 
colored  wrap  has  been  spread  upon 
the  ground  in  the  shade  of  sug- 
gested foliage,  a white  pillow  under 
her  head  and  a small  parasol  back 
of  her.  A gray  skirt  with  blue 
stripes  covers  her  waist  and  limbs, 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  being 
nude. 

The  picture  was  first  exhibited 
at  the  Munchener  Kunstler  Genos- 
senschaft  in  Munich  in  1907  where 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Hugo 
Reisinger  at  the  sale  of  whose 
works  it  was  acquired  for  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Putz  strikes  an  original  note  in 
his  technical  method  of  expression 


and  in  the  broad  masses  of  color. 
‘‘'‘llochsommer'^  represents  that 
period  of  his  work  when  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally proficient  in  the  pro- 
trayal  of  the  nude.  His  work  gives 
a cheerful  denial  of  ever  having 
studied  with  Bouguereau,  yet  it  was 
in  the  Academy  Julian  in  Paris 
under  this  master  that  he  received 
his  early  instruction.  He  completed 
his  art  education  in  the  “Atelier 
Hoecker”  from  which  came  other 
colleagues  of  the  “Scholle,”  a well 
known  group  of  Munich  artists. 
Marvellously  brilliant  and  luminous 
are  his  pictures  of  women  in  negligee 
in  the  open  air,  of  which  "'Ilochsom- 
mer'  is  an  example. 

c.  II.  B. 


A PAINTING  BY  ROBERT  SPENCER 


Through  the  gift  of  Miss  Julia 
Peck,  Robert  Spencer’s  painting 
“O/i  the  Canal,  New  HopeN  has 
been  jiurchased  and  added  to  the 
Museum’s  permanent  collection. 
This  painting  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  personality  of  the  artist. 
Vision — “the  power  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  soul”  as  Birge 
Harrison  so  ajitly  defines  it — is  his 
to  remarkable  degree.  He  shows 
the  back  of  dilapidated  houses 
bordering  on  the  canal  in  a most 
interesting  pattern.  The  buildings, 
their  lower  stories  whitewashed,  are 
bathed  in  morning  sunlight  and 
women  may  be  seen  about  their 
domestic  duties. 

Interpreted  thro’  the  tempera- 
ment of  Robert  Spencer  a squalid 
motive  which  most  of  us  would 


pass  daily  and  regard  as  hopelessly 
commonplace  is  presented  in  a 
way  to  stir  our  emotions  and  with- 
out losing  anything  of  its  truth. 
His  admirable  selection  of  a group 
of  houses  which  make  a charming 
pattern,  the  atmospheric  envelope 
of  light  and  color  in  which  they  are 
encased  and  the  distinguished 
method  of  expression,  gives  a vital 
aesthetic  value  to  the  subject. 

Robert  Spencer  was  born  in 
Harvard,  Neb.,  in  1879.  His  art 
instruction  has  been  entirely  ob- 
tained in  this  country  under  Chase, 
DuMond,  Henri  and  Garber.  The 
number  of  awards  which  he  has 
received  thus  far  is  most  flattering 
to  a painter  of  his  age;  among  them 
he  numbers  the  Second  Halgarten 
Prize,  National  Academy  of  De- 
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sign,  1913;  "Hie  Jennie  Sesnan 
G ()  1 d M e d a 1 ; P e n n s y 1 v a n i a 
Aeadeiny  of  Fine  Arts,  1914;  Inness 
Gold  Medal;  National  Aeadeiny 
of  Design,  1914;  Boston  Art  Club 
Medal  and  Purchase  Prize,  1915; 
Gold  Medal  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, 1915.  He  was  made  an 


associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  1914. 

lie  is  represented  in  the  Metro- 
fiolitan  IMiiseum  of  Art,  the  (diicago 
Art  Institute,  and  we  are  glad  to 
number  one  of  his  works  in  the 
Detroit  Museum  collection  through 
the  courtesy  of  Miss  Peck.  c.  ii.b. 


AN  ENGRAVING  BY  ALDEGREVER 


Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Armstrong  has 
given  to  the  Museum  an  engraving 
from  a plate  made  by  Heinrich 
Aldegrever  in  1550.  iVldegrever 
was  born  in  1502  in  Westphalia 
and  lived  in  Soest.  His  work 
showed  that  he  was  much  influenced 
by  Durer.  His  paintings  are  in  the 
museums  at  Berlin,  Brunswick, 
Prague,  in  the  art  club  at  Breslau 
and  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery  of 
Vienna.  After  1544  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  engraving  and 
was  numbered  among  the  Little 
blasters,  so  named  because  they 
generally  engraved  plates  of  a 
small  size.  His  execution  is  un- 


commonly neat.  He  worked  en- 
tirely with  the  graver  in  a style 
that  is  evidently  founded  on  that 
of  Durer,  and  his  plates  are  finished 
with  great  precision  and  delicacy. 
His  design  is  full  of  invention  and 
his  drawing  shows  more  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  influence  than 
that  of  many  contemporary  Ger- 
man artists.  He  marked  his  plates 
with  a cipher  and  they  bear  dates 
from  1522  to  1555.  The  print 
given  by  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  from 
one  of  thirteen  plates  showing  the 
Labors  of  Hercules.  These  prints 
are  fine  and  scarce. 


C.  M. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  CHINESE  MASTERPIECE 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  a fac-simile 
photographic  copy  of  Ma  YuarCs 
Landscape  Roll,  a Chinese  master- 
piece painted  during  the  Sung 
dynasty,  in  1192.  The  photo- 
graphic work  was  executed  by  the 


Detroit  Photographic  Company, 
during  a period  of  two  years.  The 
roll  is  5043/^  inches  in  length  by 
25J4  inches  in  height.  Twelve 
copies  were  made.  A critical  esti- 
mate of  the  painting  by  Lawrence 
Binyon,  of  the  British  Museum, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  Bulletin. 


“ON  THE  CANAL.  NEW  HOPE”-By  ROBERT  SPENCER 
Added  to  the  Museum  Collection  through  the  gift  of  Miss  Julia  E.  Peck 
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ACCESSIONS 


Oil  painting,  “On  the  Canal,  New 
HopeN  by  Robert  Spencer.  Pre- 
sented by  Miss  Julia  E.  Peck. 

Oil  Painting,  ''Follower  of  GrolierN 
by  J.  Alden  Weir.  Purchased  with 
the  Mrs.  Kate  Minor  Bequest. 

Four  paintings  in  oil  by  Henry 
Bispham.  Bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Bispham. 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth  has  added 
to  his  collection  of  bronzes  at  the 
Museum  the  following:  "NeroN 

by  Gutzon  Borglum;  "ColtN  by 
Anna  V.  Hyatt;  "Italian  Peasant 
HeadP  by  Gertrude  Whitney;  "Rag 
TimeP  by  A.  St.  Ledger  Eberle; 
"Bacchus  and  FaunN  by  Chester 
Beach;  "Russian  Dancers N by  Mal- 
vina Hoffman;  "Polar  BearP  by 
F.  G.  R.  Roth. 

Oil  Painting,  "HochsommerP  by 
Leo  Putz.  Purchased  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Hugo  Rei- 
singer,  Octavia  W.  Bates  Fund. 

Engraving  by  Heinrich  Alde- 
grever.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
E.  Armstrong. 


Fac-simile  photograph  of  Ma 
Yuans  Landscape  Roll.  Presented 
by  Charles  L.  Freer. 

Group  of  Pewabic  Pottery.  Pre- 
sented by  Miss  Mary  Chase  Perry 
and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Caulkins. 

Four  Monographs  on  Tapestries, 
presented  by  P.  W.  French  & Com- 
pany, New  York: 

(1)  Brochure  on  Two  “St.  Peter” 
tapestries. 

(2)  Brochure  on  Five  “Don  Quix- 
ote” tapestries. 

(3)  Brochure  on  The  “Chinese 
Fair”  tapestry. 

(4)  Brochure  on  The  “Comedies 
of  Moliere.” 

“The  Art  Work  of  Louis  C. 
Tiffany.”  Presented  by  Louis  C. 
Tiffany. 

Catalogue  De  Luxe  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. 2 volumes  presented  by 
Mr.  David  Gray. 

Catalogue  of  the  Inaugural  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art. 
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COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH  AND  BELGIAN  ART 


Tlie  French  and  Belgian  paintings 
which  were  shown  in  the  Galleries 
during  the  month  of  October,  repre- 
sent the  major  j)ortion  of  the 
Exhibition  of  French  and  Belgian 
Art  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. These  works  were  col- 
lected under  the  personal  direction 
of  Monsieur  Jean  Guiffrey,  Con- 
servateur  an  Louvre,  Paris.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
together  a representative  exhibition, 
as  war  had  been  declared,  the 
artists  were  at  the  front  and  where 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  per- 
mission, studios  were  broken  into 
and  the  pictures  taken.  However, 
the  exhibition  as  a whole  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  contemporary 
artistic  activity  and  achievement 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  Exhibition  is  arranged  to 
excellent  effect,  in  six  galleries  of 
the  Museum.  Gallery  VI.  is,  how- 
ever, the  lodestone.  In  it  are  ad- 
mirably shown  a series  of  paintings 
of  India,  in  gouache,  by  Albert 
Besnard,  which  are  marvels  of  line 
and  colour,  for  Besnard  is  pre- 
eminently a colourist,  well  known 
for  his  production  of  oriental  char- 
acter, subjects  inspired  by  jour- 
neys to  Algeria  and  India,  and  for 
his  wonderful  decorative  paintings 
and  subjects  exhibiting  effects  of 
contrasting  light.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  dexterity  of  Besnard 
and  Lucien  Simon  in  their  use  of 
tempera  or  gouache  on  a large 
surface.  Hardly  anything  in  the  ex- 
hibition is  more  remarkable  than 


these  water-colours  of  Besnard  or 
that  extraordinary  work  of  Lucien 
Simon  entitled  ''The  Gondola,"'’  dis- 
tinguished as  they  are  by  their 
skillful  and  powerful  technique  and 
brilliancy  of  color.  The  Canadian 
National  Art  Association  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  "The  Gon- 
dola,"" by  Simon,  the  purchase 
having  been  made  several  weeks 
ago  from  the  present  collection.  In 
the  same  gallery  are  two  paintings 
exquisite  in  light  and  color  by 
Gaston  La  Touche;  one,  "Hallali,"" 
a large  decorative  canvas,  depicts 
the  stag  at  bay,  in  mid-stream; 
the  effect  of  golden  light  autumn 
foliage  and  falling  leaves,  con- 
trasted with  the  blue  of  sky  and 
water  combine  warm  and  cool 
colors  as  only  La  Touche  knew 
how  to  merge  them.  Near  it  is  a 
most  unusual  work  by  the  well- 
known  dry  point  etcher,  Paul 
Helleu,  "The  Interior  of  Reims 
Cathedral,""  showing  to  excellent 
effect  the  famous  rose  window, 
now  destroyed.  Renoir  is  repre- 
sented by  a characteristic  example 
of  his  later  day  work,  "A  Garden, 
rue  Cortot.""  On  the  screen  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  is  placed  a large 
canvas  by  that  master  of  light  and 
broken  color,  Henri  Martin.  This 
painting,  "The  Lovers,""  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  from  the 
Exhibition  by  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  of  Buffalo.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Stanley  McCor- 
mick of  New  York  is  shown  that 
excellent  portrait  of  Henry  James 
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by  Jacques  Emile  Blanche,  who  is 
rej)resented  by  another  portrait, 
that  of  Madame  Ida  Rubinstein  in 
''Scheherazade,''  by  Rimski  Kor- 
sakov, one  that  exemplifies  to  the 
utmost  the  artist’s  love  for  oriental 
colour  and  atmosphere.  One  must 
not  fail  to  mention  in  connection 
with  Gallery  VI.,  the  two  paintings 
by  the  famous  Gauguin.  One  an 
early  production,  dated  1885,  of 
his  Breton  Period,  shows  very 
strongly  the  influence  of  Pissarro; 
the  other  is  in  what  might  be 
termed  his  "Oceanic"  manner  after 
a journey  to  Tahiti  and  a reversion 
to  all  things  primitive.  In  its 
decorative  arrangement  of  figures 
and  foliage  and  its  richness  of  tone 
it  is  quite  distinguished.  In  the 
gallery  adjoining  are  hung  the  works 
of  the  Mural  painters  and  decora- 
tive artists,  Maurice  Denis,  Kern- 
Xavier  Roussel,  Edouard  Vuillard, 
J.  Francis  Auburtin  and  others. 

Fellow-students  at  Julien’s  under 
Bouguereau  and  Robert  Fleury, 
Kern-Xavier  Roussel,  Edouard 
Vuillard  and  Pierre  Bonnard  de- 
veloped along  very  dissimilar  lines 
as  may  be  seen  by  a student  of 
their  works.  "Eurydice  Stung  by  the 
Serpent,"  by  Roussel  is  a very 
characteristic  example  of  this  artist. 
It  is  a poetic  arrangement  of  colors 
and  dancing  figures  giving  the 
effect  of  joyousness,  abandon  and 
charm  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Roussel  is  spoken  of  as  a “poet  who 
breathes  his  pastel  landscapes  on 
to  a canvas  till  they  are  like  the 
wings  of  butterflies.’’ 

Vuillard  is  the  youngest  of  the 


group.  His  works  in  tein})era  place 
him  among  the  greatest  of  the 
modern  decorative  })ainters.  "The 
Lawn,"  with  its  lovely  effect  of 
spring-like  blossoms,  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  Japanese  influence,  and 
"A  Woman  in  a Wood,"  so  delightful 
and  so  subtle  in  the  various  expres- 
sions of  the  foliage,  with  a strong 
note  of  black  in  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  represent  him  admirably. 

Bonnard  is  represented  by  "A 
Dining  Room  in  the  Country," 
which  demonstrates  his  ability  as  a 
colourist  and  as  a decorative  artist. 
Bonnard  as  well  as  Maurice  Denis 
are  well  known  for  their  book 
illustrations. 

The  two  large  canvases  l)y  Jean- 
Charles  Cazin,  part  of  a series  of  four 
inspired  by  the  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine, are  destined  for  the  Sorbonne. 
These  were  completed  just  before 
the  death  of  Cazin. 

An  interesting  example  of  the 
work  of  the  neo-impressionists  is  a 
painting,  "Venice  Sails,"  by  the 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes 
Independants,  Paul  Signac.  Odilon 
Redon’s  still  life  is  a charming 
study  of  flowers,  delightful  in  ar- 
rangement and  colour. 

One  gallery  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  Belgian  artists. 
"Mining  Country  Under  the  Snow," 
Liege,"  by  Albert  Baertsoen,  one 
of  Belgium’s  best  known  painters, 
and  a member  of  the  Societe 
Nouvelle  of  France,  is  an  interesting 
study  in  greys,  white  and  dull 
browns.  Victor  Gilsoul  has  five 
admirable  paintings,  "Dunes  at 
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Nieuporf  and  ''Evening  at  Ant- 
werp,'' being  particularly  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  distinguished  painter’s 
work.  The  three  canvases  of 
Theodore  Van  Rysselberghe,  one 
of  the  modern  Belgian  artists,  are 
delightful  for  their  effect  of  atmos- 
phere and  brilliant  sunshine. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
many  other  interesting  and  de- 
lightful works  in  this  varied  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  comprehensive  ex- 
hibitions it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  Detroit  to  view.  Many  fine 

EXHIBITIONS 

Opening  November  7th,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  month,  will  be 
shown  a Memorial  Exhibition  of 
the  paintings  of  the  late  John  W. 
Alexander.  Twenty-four  of  his 
works  have  been  secured  from  his 
family  and  his  estate,  through  the 
co-operation  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Alexander,  and  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  splendid  ex- 
amples as  "Isabella  and  the  Pot 
of  Basil,"  loaned  by  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  "Portrait 
of  Walt  Whitman,"  loaned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  "Sun- 
light," loaned  by  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago;  "A  Quiet  Hour,"  loaned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts;  "Portrait  of  Miss  Helen 
Beatty,"  loaned  by  John  W.  Beatty, 
Esq.;  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Wheaton," 
loaned  by  Wheaton  College,  Nor- 
ton, Mass.;  "Phyllis,"  loaned  by  the 
City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  and 
others  borrowed  from  public  and 


works  of  Sculpture  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit.  Five  works 
of  Rodin,  a torso  of  a young  girl  by 
Alhponse  Legros,  and  “a  study 
for  the  monument  to  the  dead,” 
by  Bartholome  are  lent  by  the 
Luxembourg.  Other  sculptors  rep- 
resented are  Louis  Dejean,  An- 
tonin Mercie,  Joseph  Bernard, 
Henri  Bouchard  and  Henri  Pernot. 

"Fra  Angelico,"  by  Jean-Boucher, 
an  interesting  bronze,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  collection  by 
George  G.  Booth,  Esq.,  and  will 
form  a part  of  his  collection  in  the 
Museum.  e.  q.  m. 

FOR  NOVEMBER 

private  collections.  This  collection 
will  present  to  the  Detroit  public  the 
crowning  achievement  of  one  of  our 
foremost  painters,  whose  influence 
on  American  Art  was  consistently 
good. 

Twenty  paintings  by  Jules  Guerin 
will  also  be  exhibited  in  November, 
and  these  will  be  a surprise  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  former  phases 
of  his  work.  In  his  entrance  into 
the  field  of  painting  he  has  carried 
most  refining  tendencies,  and  his 
love  of  color  and  command  of 
pigment  stands  out  pre-eminently. 

A small  group  of  paintings  in  oil 
by  Lawrence  Mazzanovitch  will  be 
exhibited  the  last  two  weeks  in 
November.  Mazzanovitch  is  an 
American  landscape  painter  who 
has  endeared  himself  to  many 
eollectors  for  the  tenderness  of 
mood  and  the  beauty  of  color  which 
characterizes  his  work.  c.  h.  b. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  ART  MUSEUM  DIRECTORS 


The  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  held  its  second  meeting 
in  this  city  on  October  16  and  17, 
as  the  guests  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art.  Fourteen  Museums  were 
represented  by  their  chief  adminis- 
trative officers  as  follows:  N.  H. 

Carpenter,  Chicago  Art  Institute; 
Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
Breck,  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts;  F.  Allen  Whiting,  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art;  J.  H.  Gest,  Cin- 
cinnati Museum  Association;  Ed- 
ward R.  Greig,  Toronto  Museum; 
Geroge  L.  Herdle,  Memorial  Art 
Gallery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harold 
H.  Brown,  Art  Association  of  In- 
dianapolis; Dudley  Crafts  Watson, 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute;  George 
W.  Stevens,  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art;  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art;  Robert  B.  Harshe, 
representing  John  W.  Beatty,  Direc- 
tor Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  and  Morris  Carter,  represent- 
ing Arthur  Fairbanks,  Director, 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  meeting  was  a marked  suc- 
cess and  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strated to  all  that  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  mutual  problems  of 
administration  was  of  immense 
value. 

An  illuminating  illustration  of 
the  need  of  such  an  association 
was  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
insurance  committee,  which, 
through  a questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  committee,  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  the  various 


Museums  were  insuring  under 
policies  of  divergent  form  and  pay- 
ing widely  different  rates.  Basing 
its  work  upon  this  information,  the 
committee  secured  for  the  asso- 
ciation a uniform  policy  of  the 
widest  latitude,  and  at  a lower  rate 
than  most  of  the  institutions  repre- 
sented had  been  paying. 

One  of  the  questions  for  discus- 
sion was  that  of  copyright.  The 
difficulty  of  taking  up  this  question, 
due  to  a lack  of  knowledge  and  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion,  was 
overcome  by  inviting  Mr.  W.  A. 
Livingstone,  of  the  Detroit  Pub- 
lishing Company,  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  Mr.  Livingstone  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  a dinner  at  the  Detroit 
Club  on  Monday  evening  and  with 
his  intimate  knowledge  gave  his 
auditors  a clear  conception  of  the 
subject,  both  with  regard  to  the 
legal  and  the  ethical  aspects. 

The  zest  for  work  seemed  un- 
abating, and  with  the  exception  of 
a luncheon  at  the  Country  Club  and 
a short  motor  ride  at  Grosse  Pointe 
and  around  Belle  Isle,  the  entire 
day,  Tuesday,  was  given  over  to 
the  problems  in  connection  with 
exhibitions,  and  plans  were  adopted 
for  a closer  co-operation  between 
Museums,  for  the  routing  and 
distribution  of  exhibitions. 

The  keen  interest  attaching  to 
the  meeting  and  the  large  accom- 
plishment, was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  men  involved  in  the 
active  administration  of  similar 
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institutions,  could  sit  down  about 
a table  and  discuss  their  problems 
in  an  intimate  way. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  next 


meeting  of  the  association  was  set 
for  May  28-29,  1917,  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts. 

c.  H.  B. 


MUSEUM  BRANCH  OF  THE  DETROIT 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  Librarian  Strohm, 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  has 
established  a branch  at  the  Museum. 
Miss  Isabel  Weadock,  who  is  in 
charge,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a 
list  of  the  books  in  the  Museum 
Library.  This  list,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  sent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  that  Library’s 
cards  will  be  returned  to  form  the 
Museum  catalogue.  Ultimately  all 
works  on  art  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  and  all  general  works  on 
art  in  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
be  catalogued  at  the  Museum,  so 
that  students  of  the  fine  arts  will 
be  able  at  the  Museum  to  com- 


mand the  entire  field  of  the  litera- 
ture of  art.  The  prints  in  the 
Museum  will  also  be  catalogued 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Meanwhile  Miss 
Weadock  is  ready  to  aid  students 
of  art  in  their  researches  and  to 
give  advice  as  to  the  resources 
of  the  various  libraries  mentioned. 
The  library  is  installed  on  the  third 
floor.  There  is  a considerable  col- 
lection of  books,  some  of  which  are 
rare  and  valuable,  and  accessions 
are  being  made  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the 
room  can  be  re-fitted  so  as  to  adapt 
it  better  to  the  work  in  hand.  This 
is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  Museum. 

c.  M. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  STEARNS 
COLLECTIONS 


The  Frederick  Stearns  collections 
are  being  rearranged  and  classified 
by  Professor  William  H.  Holmes, 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.  Professor 
Holmes  has  general  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Museum  and 
is  the  curator  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  Besides  being  an 
ultimate  authority  on  American 
antiquities  he  is  a painter  of 


reputation.  His  work  at  our 
Museum  is  to  put  the  collections 
in  order  by  countries  or  by  sub- 
jects and  to  re-label  them  so  that 
each  case  shall  tell  its  story  to  the 
visitor  quickly  and  plainly.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  continue  the  work 
in  the  Japanese  and  other  collec- 
tions so  as  to  make  the  exhibits 
count  for  what  they  are  really 
worth. 

c.  M. 
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A DAI  (.l  ERRKO'n 

The  exhi})iti()ii  of  niiiiiature  por- 
traits of  former  residents  of  De- 
troit, held  during  the  past  season, 
was  so  suceessful  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  dau- 
guerreotypes  of  former  residents  of 

A DEPARTMENT 

A friend  of  the  Museum,  who  de- 
sires to  remain  anonymous,  has 
given  a tea  set  of  Bristol  ware  and 
a Wedge  wood  dish,  all  eighteenth 
century  pieces  of  museum  charac- 


lPE  EXIIIRITIOX 

the  city.  (Contributions  are  re- 
(piested.  Each  dauguerreotype 
should  be  ])lainly  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the 
subject  and  the  date  of  birth  and 
death. 

OF  CERAMICS 

ter,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a collec- 
tion. Other  gifts  of  a like  charac- 
ter will  be  welcomed — they  need 
not  be  anonymous. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 


NOV.  7 to  30 y Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  John  W.  Alex- 
ander. 


NOV.  8y 
8 p.  m. 


Opening  View  of  the  John  W.  Alexander  Memorial 
Exhibition. 


NOV.  Paintings  by  Jules  Guerin. 

NOV.  14  to  30.  Paintings  by  Lawrence  Mazzanovitch. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MUSEUM  EVENTS 


OCT.  24y 
4 p.  m. 

OCT.  26, 

4 p.  m. 

OCT.  26, 

8 p.  m. 

OCT.  27, 

9 a.  m. 


Lecture  and  demonstration  by  Miss  Deborah  Kallen, 
Instructor  of  Design  for  children  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  School  of 
Design. 

Lecture  and  demonstration  by  Miss  Deborah  Kallen, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design. 
(Supervisors,  teachers,  normal  students,  and  parents  are 
especially  invited.) 

Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts. 
Address,  “Art  and  the  Tourist,”  by  Hon.  David  E. 
Heineman. 

Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts. 


2:30  p.  m.  Lecture,  “The  Place  of  Architecture  Among  the  Fine 
Arts,”  by  Prof.  Emil  Torch  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. (Illustrated.) 

8 p.  m.  Lecture,  “French  Art  of  Today,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
French  Collection  at  the  Museum,”  by  Prof.  Herbert  R. 
Cross,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  (Illustrated.) 


NOV.  5,  The  first  of  a series  of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures. 

2:30  p.  m. 

NOV.  15,  Detroit  Archaeological  Society. 

8 p.  m. 

NOV.  19, 

2:30  p.  m. 


Lecture  by  Adam  Strohm  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 
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NOV.  26,  Lecture  by  Richard  E.  Follett,  Manager  of  the  Detroit 

2.30  p.  m.  Zoological  Society. 

A series  of  six  lectures  on  Italian  art  with  especial  reference  to  the  Scripps 
Collection  of  Paintings  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  will  he  given  by 
Prof.  Herbert  R.  Cross,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design. 

Those  desiring  to  register  for  this  course  may  do  so  without  charge  by 
applying  at  the  Museum. 


NOV.  9 
4 p.  m. 

The  Rise  of  Italian  Painting  (13th  and  14th  Centuries). 
Cimabue,  Duccio,  Giotto,  and  their  followers.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

NOV.  16, 
4 p.  m. 

The  Early  Renaissance  (15th  Century).  Massacio,  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio,  and  other  masters 
of  the  Florentine  School.  (Illustrated.) 

NOV.  23, 
4 p.  m. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Followers.  (Illustrated.) 

DEC.  7, 

4 p.  7n. 

Raphael  and  the  Umbrian  School.  (Illustrated.) 

DEC.  14, 
4^p.  m. 

Michelangelo,  as  a Painter.  (Illustrated.) 

DECJ^21, 
4tp.  rn. 

The  Venetian  School.  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, Veronese.  (Illustrated.) 

All  lectures  are  free  to  the  public. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  invited  to  become  members 
and  thus  assist  in  the  Museum’s  endeavor.  Members  will 
receive  the  monthly  Bulletin,  catalogues,  notices  of  all  ex- 
hibitions, lectures  and  other  events,  and  their  benefactions  will 
enable  the  Museum  to  make  additions  to  its  collections.  A 
list  of  members  is  given  herewith. 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS,  1916 


Annual  Contributing  Members  contribute  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars 
annually  toward  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Museum’s  per- 
manent collection. 


Alger,  Russel  A. 

Boyer,  Joseph 
Booth,  George  G. 

Booth,  Ralph  H. 

Calvert  Lithographing  Co. 
Crowley,  Joseph  J. 


Dodge,  Mrs.  Horace  E. 
Hecker,  Frank  J. 
McMillan,  Philip  H. 
ScHOLTMAN,  MrS.  J.  B. 
ScRipps,  W.  E. 

Teller,  L.  W. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS,  1916 


Annual  Members  contribute  ten  dollars  ($10)  annually  toward  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Museum’s  permanent  collection. 


Armstrong,  Philip  McC. 
Bagley,  Paul  F. 

Barbour,  W.  T. 

Billington,  Cecil 
Bissell,  John  W. 

Blain,  Dr.  Alexander  W. 
Bornman,  Charles  F. 

Bornman,  John 
Brevort,  Henry  F. 

Brown,  David  A. 

Brush,  Mrs.  A.  P. 

Buesser,  William 
Buhl,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Burnett,  Harry  A. 

Bush,  Charles  T. 

Butler,  E.  H. 

Butzel,  Henry  M. 

Campau,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Carpenter,  Miss  Florence 
Carritte,  j.  P, 

Chapin,  R.  D. 

*Chesbrough,  Mrs.  Caroline  R. 
Church,  Austin 
Clark,  Miss  Helen 


*Clayton,  Frederick  G. 
Colburn,  William  B. 
CoNANT,  William  S. 
CONKLING,  S.  P. 

Coots,  William  H. 
*CoPLAND,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Courtis,  S.  A. 

Crapo,  S.  T. 

Davock,  Mrs.  Harlow  P. 
DeGraff,  W.  T. 

Denby,  Edwin 
Detroit  Society  of  Women 
Painters 

Drake,  J.  Walter 
Ducharme,  C.  a. 

Ducharme,  George 
Dwyer,  Jeremiah 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Farrand,  j.  S. 

Farr,  M.  E. 

Fischer,  Dr.  Oscar  E. 
Fisher,  Reynolds 
Foster,  Frances  A. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Godfroy,  Miss  Caroline 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS,  1916— Continued 


IIaass,  Julius 
Hall,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Harris,  William  P. 
Heavenricii,  Sidney 
Hecker,  C.  II. 

Heineman,  David  E. 

Herman,  Raphael 
Hickey,  Edward  J. 

Hobson,  Houghton 
IIosMER,  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Hunt,  Wetmore 
Hunter,  Joseph  H. 

Jenkins,  Dean  M. 

Keen,  J,  S. 

Kirby,  Miss  Elizabeth  P, 
Kirchner,  Otto 
Ledyard,  Henry 
Lewis,  Eugene  W. 
Livingstone,  W.  A. 

*Lothrop,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
McGraw,  Mrs.  Thomas 
McMath,  Francis  C. 

McRae,  Milton  A. 

Manton,  Dr.  W.  P. 

Mason,  Robert  S. 

Moore,  Mrs.  George  Whitney 
Murphy,  C.  Hayward 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T. 

* Contributed  in  excess  of  $10. 


O’Brien,  Mrs.  M.  Hubert 
Owen,  Mrs.  J.  Emory 
Parker,  Dr.  Walter  R. 
Pendleton,  Edward  W. 
Phelps,  Oliver 
Preston,  Marvin 
Remick,  Jerome  H. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Rolshaven,  Herman 
Rolshaven,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Rumney,  John  G. 

Russell,  Walter  S. 
Russell,  Henry 
ScoTTEN,  Mrs.  Owen 
Sibley,  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.  S. 

Stoepel,  W.  C. 

Sumner,  Edward  A. 
Tappey,  Dr.  E.  T. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Campau 
Thrall,  George  C. 
Turner,  Miss  Mary 
Van  Dyke,  Frank  G. 
Waldo,  L.  C. 

Walker,  Bryant 
Woodruff,  Fremont 
Wright,  Mrs.  James  N. 
Wyman,  Mrs.  H.  C. 


The  coupon  printed  herewith,  if  mailed  to  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Secre- 
tary, Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  will  convey  your  desire  to  affiliate  with  the 
Museum. 


FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroit,  I desire  to  become 


a member  of  the  DETROIT  MUSEUM  of  ART, 

paying  S toward  the  support  of  the  Museum  and 


the  growth  of  its  collections. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Make  check  'payable  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  to  the  Museum. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Treasurer,  Richard  H.  Webber 
Director,  Charles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs 

TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1916: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Richard  H.  Webber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1 91 7: 

H.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 
Frederick  H.  Holt  Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 
Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9 :00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  1:00  p.  m.  to 
6 :00  p.  m. ; holidays  from  1 :00  p.  m.  to  5 :00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINT  ROOM 

The  library  embraces  reference  works  of 
exceptional  value  to  students  of  art  and  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
current  art  magazines  are  also  kept  on  the 
reading  table. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
and  will  be  shown  to  visitors  upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  containing 
several  hundred  photographs  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  art  objects,  will 
be  loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  members  of  study  clubs,  or  others 
desiring  their  use. 

THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  Collec- 

tion of  curios  and  antiquities.  Second  floor: 
Galleries  I and  II:  Modern  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Museum.  Gallery  III,  the  E.  L. 
Ford  Collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch 
and  Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  IV,  Modern 
paintings.  Galleries  V and  VI,  Special 
exhibitions. 

COPYING 

The  Detroit  Mu'^oum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections. 
Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing 
several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are 
available  for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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“A  FOLLOWER  OF  GROLlER”-By  J.  ALDEN  WEIR 
Purchased  with  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Kate  Minor 
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ACCESSIONS 

A PAINTING  BY  J.  ALDEN  WEIR 


IT  is  given  some  painters  to  see 
surfaces  and  textures,  and  to 
others  to  penetrate  the  soul  of 
things.  J.  Alden  Weir  is  one  of  the 
latter,  as  was  his  intimate  friend, 
the  late  J.  H.  Twachtman. 

The  public  knows  more  about 
surfaces  than  souls,  and  it  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  success  comes  to 
men  like  Weir  and  Twachtman  late 
in  life  or  not  at  all. 

The  bequest  of  Mrs.  Kate  Minor 
some  years  ago  has  enabled  the 
Museum  to  purchase  for  its  perma- 
nent collection  a fine  example  of  the 
work  of  J.  Alden  Weir  entitled  “A 
Follower  of  GrolierF  One  instinc- 
tively feels  drawn  to  the  picture  and 
scarcely  knows  why.  Its  charm  is 
certainly  not  in  the  gowned  figure 
absorbed  in  rare  editions  and 
precious  bindings.  But  one  is  com- 
j)ensated  for  the  lack  of  womanly 
grace  in  the  deeper  significance  as 
portrayed  in  the  intellectual  force  of 
this  woman  who  has  a close  kniship 
with  beautiful  things.  The  artist 
has  visualized  a type  of  woman  pro- 
foundly interested  in  antique  bind- 
ings. He  has  caught  the  soul  of  one 
who  meditates  profoundly,  much  as 
the  oriental  artist  presents  this 
phase  of  steadfast  contemplation. 
Its  physic  character  is  not  its  chief 
attraction,  however;  it  is  one  of  those 
precious  exhibitions  of  craftmanship 
all  too  rarely  seen,  where  material 
knowlege  and  the  cunning  of  the 
hand,  not  too  obvious,  are  happily 
intermingled  with  emotion. 


J.  Alden  Weir  possesses  the  art 
instinct  of  two  generations.  His 
father,  Robert  W.  Weir,  was  also  an 
American  artist  of  note,  and  it  was 
from  him  that  Weir  had  his  first 
instruction.  Later  he  studied  in 
Paris  under  Gerome,  and  after  a 
thorough  training  abroad  he  re- 
turned to  this  country.  By  stead- 
fastness and  sincerity  of  purpose  he 
has  won  an  enviable  position  among 
his  contemporaries.  To  judge  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  work  is  held 
one  has  but  to  attend  the  Varnishing 
Day  at  the  Academy  exhibits  and 
note  with  what  reverence  his  fellow 
painters  hail  his  works.  He  was 
made  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1885;  a National  Acade- 
mician in  1886  and  at  the  death  of 
John  W.  Alexander,  1915,  was 
elected  President.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  The  Ten  American 
Painters;  Lotos  Club;  Century  Asso- 
ciation; and  The  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  numbers 
among  his  awards,  the  following: 
Honorable  Mention,  Paris  Salon, 
1882;  silver  medal  for  painting  and 
bronze  for  drawing  Paris  Exposition, 
1889;  bronze  medal  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1900;  Gold  Medal  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  1904;  Innes  Medal,  Pan 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901; 
Gold  Medal  National  Academy, 
1906;  Lippincott  Prize,  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  1910;  hors  con- 
cours,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
1915. 
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A PAINTING  BY  FRANK  W.  BENSON 


Tliroiigli  the  fund  contributed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Gray,  Mr.  Philip  Gray  and 
Mrs.  William  R.  Kales,  Frank  W. 
Benson’s  ])ainting  ''Portrait  of  My 
Daughter,  Elizabeth^  one  of  the 


shore,  in  the  full  play  of  sun  and 
shadow.  It  is  veritably  a picture  of 
light.  To  Benson  there  is  no 
shadow,  but  there  is  “notan”  or 
gradation  of  tone.  His  shadows  are 


“PORTRAIT  OF  MY  DAUGHTER  EL1ZABETH"-By  FRANK  W.  BENSON 
Purchased  from  the  Special  Membership  and  Donation  Fund  contributed 
by  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  Mr,  Paul  Gray  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Kales 


favorite  pictures  in  the  Museum’s 
last  Annual  Exhibition,  has  been 
purchased  and  added  to  the  perma- 
nent collection. 

The  picture  portrays  a young  lady 
seated  in  a wicker  chair  on  the  sea 


scarcely  less  luminous  than  his  light. 
The  quality  of  his  workmanship  is 
no  less  interesting;  it  conveys  a 
shimmer  and  vibration  of  out-of- 
doors  atmosphere  as  only  broken 
technique  do. 
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Few  of  our  contemporary  Ameri- 
can painters  have  been  more  honored 
in  recent  years  than  Mr.  Benson. 
After  studying  in  Paris  under  Bou- 
langer and  Lefebvre,  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  subjects  of  his  native 
land.  If  America  has  a national 
manifestation  in  painting,  it  has  been 
furthered  by  such  painters  as  Ben- 
son. He  was  made  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academy  in  1897  and  a 
National  Academician  in  1905.  He 
is  a member  of  The  Ten  American 
Painters;  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  numbers  among  his 
awards  the  following;  Third  Hall- 


engarten  Prize,  National  Academy, 
1889;  Clarke  Prize,  National  Acad- 
emy, 1891;  Columbian  Exposition 
Medal,  Chicago,  1893;  Society  of 
American  Artists,  N.  Y.,  1896;  Silver 
Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900;  Sil- 
ver Medal  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo,  1901 ; Lippincott  Prize, 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  1903;  two 
Gold  Medals,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904;  Proctor  Prize,  National  Acad- 
emy, 1906;  Gold  Medal  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  1908. 

Nearly  all  of  the  American 
Museums  number  one  of  Benson’s 
pictures  among  their  permanent 
collections. 


NEW  BRONZES  IN  THE  GEORGE  G.  BOOTH  LOAN  COLLECTION 


To  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan 
Collection  have  been  added  four 
significant  works  in  bronze. 

''Dancer  and  Gazelles"’  (see  illus- 
tration) is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Paul  Manship’s  sculpture,  and 
will  make  a fine  center  about  which 
to  assemble  the  group  of  works  by 
this  artist  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Museum.  In  it  the  sculptor  has 
attained  a decorative  effect  almost 
incredible  in  a work  of  three  dimen- 
sions. The  grace  of  line,  the  sug- 
gested movement,  and  the  strong 
personal  note  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  perfection  of  rendering  which 
characterizes  his  "Centaur  and 
Dryad.”  Every  bit  of  the  minutia 
has  been  accorded  attention,  yet 
with  no  emphasis  which  would 
detract  from  the  synthesis  of  the 
whole. 

From  the  exhibition  of  contem- 


porary French  art  recently  shown  at 
the  Museum,  Mr.  Booth  purchased 
the  bronze  "Fra  Angelico”  by  Jean- 
Boucher.  The  sculptor  has  shown  a 
15th  century  painter  in  the  costume 
of  a monk,  his  palette  and  brushes  in 
hand,  gazing  into  space  as  if  visualiz- 
ing one  of  his  great  creations.  One 
senses  the  anatomy  under  the  flow- 
ing robe,  and  in  the  posture  of  the 
standing  figure,  there  is  virile  man- 
hood looking  out  from  the  cowl. 

Anna  V.  Hyatt’s  "Fighting  Goats  ” 
a most  charming  animal  study,  has 
also  been  added  to  Mr.  Booth’s  col- 
lection at  the  Museum.  Perhaps 
none  of  Miss  Hyatt’s  works  reveal 
her  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  her 
sincerity  of  expression  more  than 
this  pleasing  decorative  piece.  The 
sculptor,  with  sureness  of  execution, 
has  caught  her  belligerent  subjects 
with  every  muscle  tense  for  the 
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attack  and  for  the  reception  of  the 
onslaught.  Anatomical  perfection  is 
not  its  lone  purpose.  The  goats 
have  been  caught  in  action  and  the 
dynamic  force  is  admirably  por- 
trayed. 

Frederick  Roth’s  '"Polar  Bears,"' 
another  animal  study,  which  Mr. 
Booth  has  acquired  for  his  Loan 


(.’ollection,  shows  a pair  of  Arctic  in- 
habitants poised  upon  ledges  of  ice 
in  characteristic  attitudes.  Air. 
Roth  has  composed  his  group  ad- 
mirably and  has  portrayed  the 
animals  as  only  one  who  is  a close 
student  of  their  forms  and  habits 
could  portray  them. 
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COPYRIGHTED  BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


"DANCER  AND  GAZELLES” 

One  of  the  most  important  decorative  sculptures  of  Paul  Manship 
Purchased  by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth  and  added 
to  his  Loan  Collection  at  the  Museum 


BRONZE  GIVEN  BY  DR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  PARKER 


"The  Flight  of  Night,"  one  of  the 
attractive  small  bronzes  by  Paul 
Manship  has  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  through  the 
gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Parker. 

The  poetic  significance  of  the 


Flight  of  Night  is  altogether  admir- 
ably carried  out.  Its  .sense  of 
ethereal  movement  is  quite  wonder- 
ful. The  rythmn  of  line  and  the 
occult  balance  count  in  a measure  for 
its  sense  of  elusive  movement. 
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Mr.  Manship’s  "'Centaur  and 
Dryad'"'"  was  purchased  in  1914, 
shortly  after  it  was  awarded  the 
Helen  Foster  Barrentt  Prize  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design 
Through  the  indefinite  loan  by  Mr. 
George  G.  Booth  of  the  bronzes, 


"Lyric  Muse,'"'  "Playfulness,"  "Little 
Brother"  and  "Dancer  with  Gazelles," 
the  Museum  now  has  six  of 
the  Manship  bronzes  in  its  collec- 
tion, which  shows  this  conspicuous 
young  artist  in  his  most  inspired 
moods. 


COPYRIGHTED  BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


“FLIGHT  OF  NIGHT” 


One  of  the  more  attractive  small  bronzes  of  Paul  Manship 
Presented  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Parker 
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POETASTER  BY  BEN  JONSON 


Those  who  witnessed  the  three 
performances  of  the  satirical  comedy 
“Poetaster”  by  Ben  Jonson  on 
Friday  evening,  December  1st  and 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
December  2nd,  were  well  repaid. 

The  play  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Poel,  founder 
and  director  of  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  of  London  England, 
and  acted  by  the  students  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  see  an  Elizabethan  play  ac- 
curately produced  after  the  manner 
of  those  days.  One  finds  new  charm 
in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson’s  greatest 
contemporary,  Shakespeare,  after 
witnessing  this  performance  pre- 
sented in  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
time,  when  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  lines  of  the  poet  rather  than  on 
the  setting.  The  appeal  was  solely 
in  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the 
costumes  and  in  the  spoken  word, 
and  the  audience  went  away  satis- 


fied, feeling  that  they  had  gotten 
close  to  the  creative  spirit  of  the 
poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  golden 
age. 

Particular  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Poel  for  his  choice  of  a cast  to  fit  the 
widely  divergent  characters  of  the 
play  and  for  the  arduous  training 
which  was  evidenced  in  their  splen- 
did presentation  of  the  comedy. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  people  of  Detroit  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  production  in 
Detroit.  Mr.  Ferry  assumed  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
duction in  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Museum. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Poel 
gave  a lecture  on  “Shakespeare’s 
Theatre,”  in  which  he  further 
brought  home  to  his  interested  audi- 
tors the  difference  between  the  stage 
of  illusion  of  today  and  the  stage  of 
reality  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 


ACCESSIONS 


Oil  painting,  ''Portrait  of  My 
Daughter  Elizabeth by  Frank  W. 
Benson.  Purchased  from  the  Special 
Membership  and  Donation  Fund 
contributed  by  Mr.  Philip  Gray, 
Mr.  Paul  Gray  and  Mrs.  William 
R.  Kales. 

Bronze,  "The  Flight  of  Night by 
Paul  Manship.  Gift  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Parker. 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth  has  added 


to  his  collection  of  bronzes  at  the 
Museum  the  following: 

"Polar  Bears'\  by  Frederick 
Roth;  "Fighting  Goats f’  by  Anna  V. 
Hyatt;  "Dancer  and  Gazelles by 
Paul  Manship;  "Fra  Angelico f'  by 
Jean-Boucher. 

Mr.  David  E.  Heineman  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  an  antique 
Fawn’s  Head  (Roman)  found  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  and  an  antique 
Etruscan  Helmet. 
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EXHIBITIONS  FOR  DECEMBER 


December  brings  with  it  exhibi- 
tions which  are  reminders  of  the 
accomplishments  of  artists  whom 
we  proudly  acclaim  as  our  own. 

JULIUS  ROLSHOVEN 

In  galleries  2 and  3 is  a grouj)  of 
paintings  by  Julius  Rolshoven  from 
motives  in  Africa,  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  one-man  shows  the 
Museum  has  had  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Rolshoven’s  paintings  are  al- 
ways characterized  by  that  exuber- 
ance of  color  and  spontaneity  of 
vision  which  goes  with  first  impres- 
sions and  in  the  current  exhibition 
this  is  more  apparent  than  in  any  of 
his  former  shows. 

The  series  from  Tunis  and  Algiers 
was  but  a j)reparation  for  his 
studies  of  sunlight  and  color  of 
California. 

In  his  paintings  from  Toas,  New 
Mexico,  the  artist  has  struck  a vital 
note  in  his  life  accomplishment.  He 
has  gone  to  the  pueblos  of  the  Indian 
sun  worshippers  and,  with  the  spell 
hot  upon  him,  has  outstripped  his 
American  contemporaries  in  paint- 
ing the  rapidly  vanishing  red  man  in 
his  native  dress  and  with  his  tradi- 
tions of  centuries.  As  documentary 
evidence  alone  these  works  will,  in 
the  course  of  a brief  period  of  years, 
be  invaluable.  But  they  are  chiefly 
to  be  treasured  for  their  art  quali- 
ties. Every  canvas  presents  a 
gorgeous  spectacle  of  color  and 
wonderful  craftmanship. 


A work  of  art  is  an  abstract  thing 
whose  story  is  one  of  color,  or  line, 
or  harmony,  or  fine  craftsmanship. 
Yet  its  significance  does  not  cease 
there.  The  human  element  is  the 
entering  wedge  of  our  interest  in  it. 
It  was  made  by  man  and  reflects  the 
lives  of  men,  or  their  time  and  envi- 
ronment. The  creative  force  which 
conceived  it  and  brought  it  to  per- 
fection was  a fellow-being.  We  de- 
light in  the  mind  which  brought  it 
forth  and  the  skill  in  which  it  was 
fashioned.  We  observe  with  admi- 
ration how  the  artist  transcends  his 
human  limitations,  and  we  aspire  to 
his  perfection  of  vision  and  work- 
manship. Without  an  appreciation 
of  these  how  little  would  we  get  out 
of  a work  of  art.  When  a fine  thing 
is  fashioned  by  our  neighbor  or 
friend  or  one  close  of  kin,  how  much 

more  do  we  revel  in  it ! 

* * * * 

The  Scarab  Chib’s  Annual  Exhi- 
bition for  Michigan  Artists  brings 
before  our  eyes  the  work  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  should 
study  them  with  keen  pleasure.  If 
there  are  inperfections  there  is  still 
much  to  admire.  The  unalloyed 
pleasure  of  possessing  a work  which 
recalls  kindly  association  should  be 
sufficient  reason  for  acquiring  them. 
Let  us  be  human  this  month  of  Yule- 
tide  and  give  Detroit  and  Michigan 
painters  that  substantial  encourage- 
ment in  their  work  wLich  shall  in- 
spire them  to  do  better  things,  con- 
tent in  having  been  a factor  in  their 
success. 
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EXHIBITIONS  FOR  JANUARY 


Three  attractive  special  exhibi- 
tions for  January  will  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  the  permanent 
collections. 

NEW  HOPE  GROUP 

The  New'  Hope  Group  made  up  of 
R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Morgan  Colt, 
Daniel  Garber,  W.  L.  Lathrop, 
Charles  Rosen  and  Robert  Spencer 
will  show  a collection  of  about 
thirty  of  their  paintings.  All  of  the 
men  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Colt 
have  already  been  seen  in  Museum 
exhibitions  in  single  examples  of 
their  work.  “Cn  the  Canal,  New 
Hope,'"  has  recently  been  acquired 
for  the  Museum’s  permanent  collec- 
tion through  the  gift  of  Miss  Julia 
E.  Peck. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence from  these  detached  examples, 
that  this  exhibition  will  be  one  of 
more  interest  and  virility  than  is 
usual  in  a group  show.  They  are  all 
men  of  strong  personality,  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  their  art  and  all 
of  them  have  been  highly  honored  in 
the  National  exhibitions  of  recent 
years.  The  common  tie  which  binds 
them  is  the  locality  in  which  they 
have  finally  settled  to  work  out 
their  problems. 

While  their  landscape  motives  are 
found  in  the  same  community,  there 
is  no  similarity  in  their  work  save 


the  note  of  sincerity  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  them  all. 

PAINTINGS  BY  MONTICELLI 

Through  the  loan  of  R.  C.  and  N. 
M.  Vose,  of  Boston,  a group  of  a 
dozen  paintings  by  Adolphe  Monti- 
celli  will  be  shown. 

The  promising  career  of  this 
erratic  French  painter,  contempo- 
rary and  close  friend  of  Diaz,  was 
cut  short  in  Paris  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  escap- 
ing to  Marseilles,  he  lived  there  half 
mad  and  died  neglected.  Now  he  is 
recognized  as  the  richest  colorist  of 
his  century  and  one  of  the  greatest 
colorists  of  all  times.  It  is  said  that 
his  paintings  were  at  one  time 
palmed  off  by  unscrupulous  dealers 
as  the  work  of  Diaz;  today  dealers 
could  reverse  their  order  of  pro- 
cedure with  profit,  by  selling  ex- 
amples of  Diaz  as  Monticelli’s. 

AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

An  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
bring  to  Detroit  for  January  a col- 
lection of  American  Sculpture  se- 
lected from  the  magnificient  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  at  Buffalo.  Owing  to  in- 
adequate facilities  for  showing  large 
things,  the  works  chosen  for  Detroit 
will  be  mostly  small  bronzes  of  a 
decorative  character,  including  a 
number  of  fine  medals. 
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GALLERY  TALKS  ON  PERMANENT  COLLECTIONS 


Mr.  Raymond  \\  yer  has  been  em- 
ployed to  give  Gallery  Talks  on  the 
paintings  in  the  Museum’s  perman- 
ent collection  for  one  week,  January 
14th  to  20th,  for  study  clubs, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  recreation  classes,  art 
students  and  other  organizations 
who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Wyer,  formerly  director  of 
the  Hackley  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  a 
lecturer  of  wide  repute  and  a writer 
on  the  staff  of  the  International 


Studio,  is  endowed  with  keen  insight 
into  the  principles  of  art  and  gifted 
with  an  adequate  literary  expression. 
In  his  talks  he  will  analyze  the  art  in 
a painting  in  a way  which  will  give 
his  auditors  a better  understanding 
of  the  merits  of  a work  of  art. 

These  lectures  are  free.  Study 
clubs,  teachers  or  classes  from  the 
schools,  art  students  or  other  groups 
of  individuals  desiring  to  hear  Mr. 
Wyer  may  do  so  by  calling  the  office 
of  the  Museum  and  reserving  a date 
and  hour. 


DAUGUERREOTYPE  EXHIBITION 


The  daugerreotype  exhibition 
seems  to  be  assured  from  the  number 
of  replies  which  have  been  received 
from  the  announcement  in  the  last 
Bulletin.  Contributions  of  addi- 
tional portraits  of  this  kind  of 


former  residents  of  Detroit  are  so- 
licited in  order  to  make  the  exhibi- 
tion as  large  and  as  varied  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  enough  are  se- 
cured to  make  a showing,  they  will 
be  assembled  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. 
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December: 


EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibtion  of  Paintings  by  Michigan  Artists  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scarab  Club. 


Exhibition  of  works  by  Julius  Rolshoven.  Subjects  from  California 
and  New  Mexico. 


Exhibition  of  Free  and  Applied  Design  by  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  V.  Guysi,  Director  of 
Drawing. 


J cum  ary: 

The  New  Hope  Group  Exhibition. 
The  Monticelli  Exhibition. 

The  American  Sculpture  Show. 


December: 


LECTURES 


Sunday  3 Shakespeare’s  Theatre  by  William  Poel,  founder  and 
director  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  of  London. 
Eng. 


4 Charles  Moore  “American  Sculpture”  under  auspices 
of  Afternnon  Study  Club. 


7 Fourth  of  series  by  Professor  Herbert  R.  Cross 
Subject:  Raphael  and  the  Unbrian  School. 

Sunday  10  Prof.  A.  R.  Crittenden  on  “Ancient  Athletics.” 

14  Fifth  of  series  by  Professor  Herbert  R.  Cross.  Subject: 
Michelangelo  as  a Painter. 


17  Prof.  L.  A.  Armstrong  “The  Trail  of  the  Sun  Through 
the  United  Kingdom.” 


January: 


21  Sixth  of  series  by  Professor  Herbert  R.  Cross.  Subject: 
The  Venetian  School  of  Painters. 


Sunday  7 Prof.  A.  G.  Canfield  “Joan  of  x\rc  in  History  and  Art.” 
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Treasurer,  Richard  H.  Webber 
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William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 
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HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9 ;00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINT  ROOM 

The  library  embraces  reference  works  of 
exceptional  value  to  students  of  art  and  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
current  art  magazines  are  also  kept  on  the 
reading  table. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
and  will  be  shown  to  visitors  upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  containing 
several  hundred  photographs  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  art  objects,  will 
be  loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  members  of  study  clubs,  or  others 
desiring  their  use. 

THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  Collec- 

tion of  curios  and  antiquities.  Second  floor: 
Galleries  I and  II:  Modern  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Museum.  Gallery  III,  the  E.  L. 
Ford  Collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch 
and  Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  IV,  Modern 
paintings.  Galleries  V and  VI,  Special 
exhibitions. 

COPYING 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections. 
Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing 
several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are 
available  for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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SCHEDULE  OE  EXHIBITIONS 

JANUARY: 

Portrait  Impressions  by  Robert  Reid. 

Paintings  by  Adolphe  Monticelli,  loaned  by  Vose  Galleries,  Boston 
Paintings  by  the  New  Hope  Group,  consisting  of  R.  Sloan  Bredin, 
Morgan  Colt,  Daniel  Garber,  W.  L.  Lathrop,  Charles  Rosen, 
Robert  Spencer. 

Paintings  by  Jules  Guerin. 


FEBRUARY: 

The  collection  of  French  art  from  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  OTHER  EVENTS 


JANUARY: 

Sunday 

7 3:00  p.  m. 

“Joan  of  Arc  in  History  and  Art,”  by 
Prof.  A.  G.  Canfield,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Music  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Emery,  Soprano 
and  Mr.  Guy  Filkins,  Pianist. 

Friday 

12  8:00  p.  m. 

“The  Art  and  Civilization  of  Sicily,”  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological 
Society. 

Sunday 

14  2:30  p.  ni. 

Musical  program  arranged  by  the  Gana- 
pol  School  of  Musical  Art. 

3:00  p.  m. 

“Skeeing  and  Snowshoeing  in  the 
Rockies,”  by  Mr.  Enos  Mills. 

Monday 

15  to  20 

Gallery  talks  on  the  Museum’s  perma- 
nent collection  by  Mr.  Raymond  Wyer. 

Friday 

19  8:00  p.  m. 

“How  to  Understand  Art,”  by  Raymond 
Wyer,  Esq. 

Sunday 

21  2:30  p.  m. 

Musical  program  arranged  by  the  Tues- 
day Musicale. 
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Sunday  21  2.00  p.  m. 


Sunday  28  2:00  p.  m. 


3:00  p.  m. 


FEBRUARY: 

Friday  2 8:00  p.  m. 


Sunday  11  2:30  p.  m. 

3:00  p.  m. 
Tuesday  13  8:00  p.  m. 


Sunday  18  3:00  p.  m. 


Robert  Burns’  Anniversary. 

Address,  “Robert  Burns,’’  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Jack. 

Address  (illustrated),  “Burns’  Country” 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Low. 

Program  arranged  by  the  Detroit  Burns’ 
Club. 

Musical  program  by  Mr.  Andrew  R. 
Davis,  harpist,  and  Miss  Norma  Meyers, 
flutist. 

“Mt.  Robson  and  the  Valley  of  a Thou- 
sand Falls,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh. 


“Wild  Flowers — Tramps  Aforest  and 
Afield,”  by  Prof.  Aubrey  Tealdi  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Home,  School  Gardening  and 
sub-committee  Wild  Flower  Gardening 
and  City  Art  and  Design  Committees 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 

Musical  program  arranged  by  The  Tues- 
day Musicale. 

Superintendent  Ira  W.  Jayne,  of  the 
Recreation  Commission. 

Lecture  by  Ex-governor  Woodbridge  N. 
Ferris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Audubon 
Society. 

Lecture  by  Dean  S.  S.  Marquis. 


MARCH: 

Sunday  J 3:00  p.  m.  An  entire  musical  program  arranged  by 

The  Tuesday  Musicale. 

Sunday  11  2:30  p.  m.  Lecture  “Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,”  by 

Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Economics. 

Sunday  18  2:30  p.  m.  Ypsilanti  Normal  College  Choir,  under 

the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Alexander. 


Sunday  25  2:30  p.  m.  “To  the  Shining  Mountains  and  the 

Sunset  Sea,”  by  Gilbert  McClurg. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

OFFERED  TO  SCHOOLS,  STUDY  CLUBS,  ART  STUDENTS  AND  THE 

PUBLIC. 

This  educational  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  distributed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  study  clubs,  students  of  art, 
and  the  general  public  the  educational  advantages  offered  at 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  with  the  hope  that  greater  use 
may  be  made  of  both  the  permanent  collections  and  special 
exhibitions. 


THE  FUNCTION 

The  primary  function  of  a Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  one  of  conservation. 
A Museum  is,  first  of  all,  a store- 
house in  which  are  treasured  the 
standards  of  human  activity,  and 
its  first  instinct  should  be  to  collect 
and  preserve  for  future  generations 
those  undying  and  universal  accom- 
plishments of  man  which  are  ever  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration. 
An  important  part  of  this  function 
is  the  display  of  the  assembled 

THE  FUNCTION 

The  educational  function  of  a 
Museum  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  of  hardly  less  importance.  The 
laudable  desire  of  bringing  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  use  the  objects 
of  art  has  engaged  the  resources  of 
Museum  directors  everywhere,  until 
the  position  of  Museum  Instructor 
has  now  become  a specialized  pro- 
fession- The  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  was  one  of  the  first  institutions 


F CONSERVATION. 

possessions  so  that  they  will  fulfill 
their  greatest  usefulness.  They 
should  be  shown  in  such  a harmon- 
ious manner  as  to  afford  a maximum 
aesthetic  enjoyment  to  the  discern- 
ing mind,  and  furnish  a source  of 
illustration  to  teachers  and  a store- 
house of  knowledge  and  inspiration 
to  students  which  shall  quicken 
their  preception  and  appreciation 
of  the  best  achievements  of  human 
endeavor. 

OF  EDUCATION. 

to  realize  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  Museum  to  public 
schools,  study  clubs,  art  students, 
artisans,  and  others,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  has  promoted  educa- 
cational  activities.  Members  of  the 
Museum  staff  have  given  a portion 
of  their  time  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, but  owing  to  its  limited  re- 
sources the  Museum  has  never  been 
able  to  develop  the  Museum  guide 
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service  to  a satisfactory  degree. 
This  year,  however,  the  Recreation 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
has  volunteered  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing on  this  important  work,  and 


Superintendent  Ira  W.  Jayne  has 
created  a department  of  instruction 
at  the  Museum  in  charge  of  Miss 
Marie  Kotting,  Miss  Jessie  Tal- 
mage  and  Mr.  John  Hinchman. 


AIM  OF  THE  RECREATION  COMMISSION’S  INSTRUCTORS. 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  and  the  Museum  of 
Art  to  develop  between  the  coming 
generations  of  the  city  and  the 
Museum  a relationship  that  shall 
mean  the  quickening  of  artistic  per- 
ception and  appreciation. 

Unnecessary  and  superficial  as 
this  training  may  at  first  appear, 
yet  must  one  acknowledge  its  ma- 
terial bearing  on  every-day  life. 
Man  is  born  with  an  inherent, 
though  oftentimes  perverted,  love 
for  beauty.  He  surrounds  himself 
with  objects  and  colorings  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  He  cares  for 
their  arrangement.  He  houses  them 
in  buildings  that  seek  after  harmony 
as  well  as  service.  This  craving  for 
artistic  expression  makes  him 
attempt  to  beautify  his  estate, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  materials 
cannot  build  to  perfection  without 
the  guidance  of  good  taste.  The 
love  of  beauty  must  be  harnessed 
with  discriminating  knowledge  of 
artistic  values  in  order  to  bring 
forth  so-called  “good  things.”  Artis- 
tic perception  and  appreciation, 
like  other  powers,  develop  only 


through  exercise.  They  are  cul- 
tivated by  association  with  works 
known  to  be  fine.  And  should  not 
such  an  association  be  of  great  value 
value  of  the  Museum! 

With  this  end  in  view  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  has  arranged  a 
series  of  three  Gallery  Talks — each 
to  be  given  five  afternoons  of  the 
week  at  the  Museum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  children.  Because  of 
the  limitations  of  numbers  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  restrict 
the  attendance  to  the  8th  Grade 
pupils  of  the  city.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion these  visits  to  the  Museum  will 
be  scheduled  as  a part  of  the  regular 
school  period.  The  Recreation 
Directors  in  charge  will  follow  a 
course  planned  to  drive  home  a few 
salient  truths,  using  only  a selected 
few  of  the  best  works  in  the  galleries 
as  examples,  and  aiming  to  stimu- 
late an  intelligent  questioning  that 
shall  revive  a personal  interest  in 
the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Gallery  Talks  are  announced 
as  follows: 


LECTURE  No.  1. 

MARIE  KOTTING. 

Pictures — How  to  know  them. 

I.  What  they  mean  to  us 

(1)  As  companions 

(2)  As  teachers. 

II.  What  to  look  for  (use  of  prints  for  examples) 

(1)  The  “altogether” 

/Andrea  del  Sarto 
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(a)  Composition — \Rembrandt. 

Balance — Raphael 
Design 

(b)  Line — Holbein 

(c)  Modeling — Michelangelo 

(d)  Masses — Rembrandt 

(e)  Action — Van  Dyke  and  Michelangelo 

(f)  Atmosphere — 

(g)  Perspective — Durer 

(h)  The  Nude — Titian 

(i)  Color— 

(2)  Feeling 

III.  Acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  canvases  of  the  gallery. 
Flemish  Madonna 
Quentin  Matsys — Madonna 
G.  Batista  Salvi — Madonna 
Peter  de  Hooch — Woman  and  Child 
De  Witte — Interior 
Redfield 
Jonas  Lie. 

LECTURE  No.  2. 

The  Reason  for  Different  Types  of  Painting. 

JOHN  HINCHMAN. 

I.  Italian  Art. 

(1)  Lack  of  pictures  in  early  period. 

(2)  Early  Pioneers. 

(3)  The  Church,  the  Patron  of  Art. 

(4)  Marks  of  the  religious  influence. 

(5)  The  beginning  of  realism 

(6)  Story  Books  Art 

(a)  Biblical 

(b)  Mythological 

(7)  Decorative  Art 

(8)  Art  for  Art’s  Sake 

II.  Flemish  Art. 

(1)  Continuance  of  the  religious  influ- 
ence  Quint  in  Massy  s;  Rubens. 

(2)  Influence  of  the  Guilds Quintin  Massys;  Stein- 

wyck;  Teniers. 

HI.  Dutch  Art. 

(1)  Development  of  Realism 


1 Giotto;  St.  Francis 

I Allegretto  Nuzi; 

Fillipo  Lippi. 

_ Giovanni  Paolo  de  Augus- 
tino  Ribera. 

_Cornelius  Engelbrechen, 
Murillo. 

-Allegretto  Nuzi;  Lippi. 

-Allegretto  Nuzi;  Giovanni 
Paolo  de  Augustino;  Ten- 
iers; Van  der  Neer. 


Van  der  Neer;  Woverman; 
Girard  Dow;  Peter  de 
Hoogh. 
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IV. 


(2)  Art  for  the  People 
Modern  Art. 


Peter  de  Hoogh;  Wover- 
man;  Gerard  Dow. 


(1)  Color  as  an  instrument  of  expres- 
sion  Development — Ruysdael ; 

Constable;  Van  der  Neer; 
Blakelock;  Twachtman; 
Mary  Cassatt. 

(2)  The  expression  of  one  ideal  to  the 

exclusion  of  color Melchers’  Head;  Hassam. 

(3)  Landscape  Painting  and  Atmos- 
phere  Metcalf;  Dewing;  Try  on. 

(4)  Atmosphere  and  Figure  Painting__ Millet;  Mary  Cassatt;  Dew- 

ing. 

(5)  Figure  Painting  and  the  Out-of- 

Doors Wouverman;  Millet;  Mary 

Cassatt;  Robert  Spencer; 
Israels. 


LECTURE  No.  3. 

Sculpture. 

JESSIE  TALMADGE. 

I.  Origin. 

(1)  Use  of  natural  materials. 

(a)  Bone 

(b)  Wood 

(c)  Metal 

(d)  Stone 

(e)  Wax. 

II.  Subjects. 

(1)  Representing  local,  personal  interest. 

(2)  Expressing  a great  common  idea.  Greek  heroes;  Meunier’s 
“Old  Mine  Horse.” 

HI.  Uses. 

(1)  Picture  writing.  Bas-relief — Chaldean;  Egyptian. 

(2)  Religious  Expression. 

(a)  Early  Egyptian. 

(b)  Greek  Deities  (the  love  for  the  perfect  body^ — the  develop- 

ment of  the  nude  in  Art). 

(3 ) Decoration — Columns — F rieze — Support . 

(4)  Portraiture — Saint  Gaudens,  Troubetzkoy,  etc. 
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OTHER  PRIVILEGES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 


School  children  accompanied  by 
their  teachers  may  visit  the  Museum 
at  all  times  when  it  is  open  to  the 
public.  = = = 

Teachers  desiring  to  conduct 
courses  of  study  at  the  Museum, 
using  objects  in  the  collections  for 
illustration,  will  be  advised  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  resources 
available  for  this  work,  and  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  for  showing 
the  objects  to  classes. 

The  auditorium,  equipped  with 
stereopticon,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  and  classes,  or  an  assembly 
room  will  be  provided  for  the  display 
of  illustrative  objects. 

Objects  in  the  Museum,  except 
those  of  great  value  or  those  liable 
to  damage  in  handling,  will  be 
assembled  from  their  respective 
departments  by  a member  of  the 
staff  for  those  teachers  who  bring 
classes  to  the  Museum,  or  they 
will  be  loaned  to  the  schools  for 
class  work.  The  collections  offer 
an  abundance  of  material  adapted 


for  the  use  of  classes  studying  the 
history  of  art,  English,  geography, 
the  classics,  industrial  art,  American 
and  ancient  history  and  natural 
history.  A visit  to  the  Museum 
adds  interest  and  zest  to  the  class 
work.  = = = 

The  photograph  and  lantern  slide 
collection,  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dred subjects  on  paintings,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  art  objects,  will  be 
loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  for  work  either  in  the  school 
room  or  at  the  Museum. 

The  Detroit  Library  Commission 
has  established  a branch  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Library  at  the  Mu- 
seum in  charge  of  Miss  Isabel  Wead- 
ock.  Not  only  are  the  volumes  of 
reference  and  current  art  publica- 
tions accessible,  but  the  works  on 
art  in  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
also  be  catalogued  at  the  Museum 
so  that  students  of  the  fine  arts  will 
be  able  to  command  at  the  Museum 
the  entire  field  of  the  literature  on 
art. 


THE  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 


The  Detroit  School  of  Design, 
under  the  management  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Museum,  offers  courses 
leading  to  Illustration,  Poster,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Work,  and 
Normal  Art,  approached  through 
design,  drawing  and  rendering  in 
the  usual  mediums  of  pencil,  ink, 
charcoal,  watercolor  and  clay. 

The  School  offers  to  students  and 
to  the  public  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Art,  Teaching  Methods,  and  on 
the  Theory  and  Philosophy  of 
Design. 

The  full  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  School  diploma. 


requires  an  attendance  of  thirty- 
two  hours  per  week.  Students  who 
cannot  attend  the  Full  Day  Course, 
may  elect  Special  Courses  of  shorter 
duration,  registering  under  the 
classification  of  Special  Students. 

Saturday  morning  and  afternoon 
classes  are  conducted  for  teachers 
and  others  who  desire  short  courses 
in  the  principles  of  design,  color 
harmony  and  elementary  modelling. 

Kindergarten  Art  Classes  are 
also  held  Saturday  mornings. 

Evening  classes  are  in  session 
three  evenings  a week,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  7 :30 
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to  9:30.  The  courses  of  instruction 
follow  the  same  methods  as  those  of 
the  day  sessions  and  include  the 
principles  of  design,  color  theory, 
elementary  drawing  and  drawing 
from  life. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
School  to  arrange  its  class  hours 
so  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  adults 
employed  in  the  various  vocations 
as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the 
younger  student  whose  time  is 
unengaged. 


Several  scholarships  for  recom- 
mended and  qualified  students  of 
the  grammar  grades  and  the  High 
Schools,  and  three  scholarships  to 
qualified  students  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  Sketch  Classes  are 
offered  each  year. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
School,  published  annually  announc- 
ing its  courses  of  study  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application. 


OTHER  PRIVILEGES  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  ART  SCHOOLS. 


Students  of  art  and  design 
will  find  much  or  practical  value 
in  the  Museum  collections.  Abun- 
dant opportunities  to  study  the 
technique  of  many  crafts  and  the 
design  of  many  peoples  of  many 
centuries  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection. 

Students  are  given  the  privilege 
of  copying  or  sketching  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  all  objects  in  the 
collections  except  those  which  are 


loaned  or  copyrighted.  Students 
are  afforded  free  access  to  the  use 
of  books,  photographs  and  prints 
in  the  library  upon  application  to 
the  librarian. 

Access  will  be  given  to  any  object 
in  the  Museum  for  making  notes 
or  for  drawing. 

Students  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  all  exhibitions  and  lectures 
given  during  the  year. 


FREE  SKETCH  CLASSES  OF  THE  RECREATION  COMMISSION. 


Any  one  is  privileged  to  join  the 
free  sketch  classes  on  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  morning,  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Hinchman  of  the  Recreation 
Commission.  The  Museum  sup- 


plies drawing  boards  to  the  students 
of  drawing,  but  they  are  required 
to  furnish  paper  and  pencils. 

The  Detroit  School  of  Design  will 
give  three  scholarships  to  the  best 
qualified  students  of  these  sketch 
classes. 


MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS. 


Objects  in  the  Museum  other 
than  painting  are  grouped  and 
labeled. 

“Catalogues”  are  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  students  and  visitors 
to  both  the  permanent  collection 
and  special  exhibitions  of  paintings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished monthly  from  October  to 
May  each  year,  announces  the 


exhibitions,  lectures  and  activities 
of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authentic 
information  concerning  the  collec- 
tions. Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Museum  free,  or 
it  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  postage. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design  is  free  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
request. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  STUDY  CLUBS. 


Study  Clubs  desiring  to  see  the 
Museum  colleetions  under  expert 
guidance  may  secure  the  services  of 
a Museum  Instructor  free  of  charge. 
Many  of  the  women’s  clubs  now 
have  an  Art  Aluseum  Day  in  their 
programmes. 

The  collection  of  lantern  slides 
on  art,  history  and  travel  is  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 


Photographs  of  art  ol)jects  may 
be  obtained  from  the  library  for 
study  clubs  free  of  charge. 

The  Museum  auditorium  may  be 
obtained  by  study  clubs,  musicians 
and  other  organizations  for  lectures 
or  concerts,  for  a nominal  sum. 
Arrangements  for  the  use  of  the 
auditorium  should  be  made  by 
letter  to  the  Secretary. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 


During  regular  visiting  hours  on 
week  days  and  Sundays,  and  even- 
ings when  special  exhibitions  are 
opened  or  lectures  given,  the  Mu- 
seum is  open  to  the  public. 

From  November  1st  to  May  1st, 
a course  of  extension  lectures  and 
musical  programs  is  given  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Museum  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock. 
These  lectures  are  free. 

In  addition,  special  lectures  on 
art  and  topics  pertaining  to  it  are 
arranged,  and  men  eminent  in  their 
profession  are  secured  for  these 
lectures,  which  are  also  free  to  the 
public. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees 
to  make  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  the  center  of  all  art  activities 
of  the  City.  Numerous  societies, 
such  as  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Science,  the  Detroit  Archaeological 
Society  and  others,  hold  their  lec- 
ture courses  in  the  Museum,  and 
these,  too,  are  free  to  the  public. 


The  Recreation  Commission  of- 
fers through  assigned  instructors  to 
the  adult  public  the  opportunity 
of  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
and  a better  understanding  of  the 
permanent  collections  and  special 
exhibits  than  are  shown  at  the 
Museum.  Contemporary  art  is  so 
varied  in  its  manifestations  that  it 
oftentimes  bewilders  the  uninitiated. 
Unless  he  understands  something 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  ex- 
hibitions which  he  encounters,  he 
is  ill  at  ease  and  displeased  with 
the  Museum  in  general.  In  the 
hope  of  creating  real  appreciation 
and  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  the  collections 
at  the  Museum  the  instructors  will 
give  free  gallery  talks. 

Appointments  with  the  Museum 
instructors  may  be  made  by  tele- 
phone or  letter  to  the  Museum  or 
to  the  Recreation  Commission. 
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BY  THE 
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The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  II.  Booth 

Treasurer,  William  P.  Stevens 
Director,  Charles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 

Clyde  II.  Burroughs 

TRUSTEES 

For  term  expiring  1917: 

H.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 
Frederick  H.  Holt  Ralph  H.  Booth 

William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 
Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Francis  P.  Paulus  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINT  ROOM 

The  library  embraces  reference  works  of 
exceptional  value  to  students  of  art  and  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
current  art  magazines  are  also  kept  on  the 
reading  table. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
and  will  be  shown  to  visitors  upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  containing 
several  hundred  photographs  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  art  objects,  will 
be  loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  members  of  study  clubs,  or  others 
desiring  their  use. 

THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  Collec- 

tion of  curios  and  antiquities.  Second  floor; 
Galleries  I and  II:  Modern  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Museum.  Gallery  HI,  the  E.  L. 
Ford  Collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch 
and  Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  IV,  Modern 
paintings.  Galleries  V and  VI,  Special 
exhibitions. 

COPYING 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections. 
Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing 
several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are 
available  for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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ACCESSIONS 

BEQUESTS 


By  the  will  of  Elliott  T.  Slocum, 
a bequest  of  $2000  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Museum.  “To  be 
continually  invested  in  good  muni- 
cipal bonds  only;  the  income  or 
interest  on  said  investment  to  be 
used,  when  sufficiently  large,  to 
purchase  suitable  paintings  for  said 
Institution;  said  paintings  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  purchases 


from  the  ‘Elliott  Slocum’  Fund  or 
bequest.” 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Emer  J. 
Farwell  the  Museum  is  in  receipt 
of  a bequest  of  $500. 

Lai  Yuan  & Company  of  New 
York  City  have  presented  to  the 
Library  of  the  Museum  a descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  ancient  and  genu- 
ine (ffiinese  paintings,  one  of  one 
hundred  complimentary  coj)ies. 


DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESICxN 


The  total  enrollment  of  the  school 
during  the  first  term  ending  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  which  seventy-two  were 
girls  and  seventy-eight  were  boys. 
Of  this  number  eighty-nine  attended 
day  classes  and  eighty-seven  even- 
ing classes.  During  the  same  term 
last  year  the  attendance  was  eighty- 
nine,  an  increase  this  year  of 
sixty-one.  = - = 

Cl  rateful  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  Mr.  Cdarence  Whybrow  of  New 
York  City  for  the  loan  of  a collec- 
tion of  fabrics  and  tapestries, 
sketches  and  renderings,  and  to 
Mrs.  Heaton  of  Detroit  for  the 
loan  of  two  chairs. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Paulus,  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  Mayor 
Marx,  has  been  named  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  School  of 
Design.  _ _ _ 

The  students  of  the  School  have 
recently  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Art  Students’  League.  The 
purpose  of  the  League,  aside  from 
promoting  good  feeling  and  unity 
among  the  students  and  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  School,  is  to 


study  the  practical  work  of  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  design,  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the 
commercial  world. 

It  is  the  League’s  plan  to  have  a 
speaker  each  month  from  publish- 
ing houses,  local  manufacturing  con- 
cerns and  others  using  art  work  in 
any  form,  in  order  that  the  students 
may  get  an  insight  into  the  fields 
of  applied  art,  their  scope,  limita- 
tions and  requirements. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Stevens  talked  of 
the  }3ossible  scope  of  an  Art  Stu- 
dent’s League  to  the  students  at 
his  home  during  their  first  meeting. 
A month  later,  Mr.  Charles  Moore 
gave  a talk  before  the  League  in  the 
School  Building,  on  “The  Harmony 
of  Art  and  Commerce.” 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  League 
was  held  at  the  School  Building  on 
December  15th  and  16th,  presenting 
designs  related  to  some  every-day 
utilities  and  the  illustrative  arts. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Corbett  gave  a criti- 
cism of  the  work  in  the  League 
exhibition. 

On  the  evening  of  December 
20th,  the  Associate  Members  of  the 
League  entertained  the  Active 
Members  at  a Christmas  party. 
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GALLERY  TALKS  BY  MR.  RAYMOND  WYER 


Since  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Raymond  Wyer  had  been  engaged 
to  give  gallery  talks  on  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Museum’s  permanent 
collection  for  one  week,  January  14 
to  20th,  for  study  clubs,  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 
recreation  classes,  art  students  and 
other  organizations,  a number  of 
study  clubs  and  classes  from  the 
public  schools  have  made  engage- 
ments to  visit  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Wyer’s  experience  in  form- 
ing collections  of  old  and  modern 
masters  makes  him  eminently  suited 
to  speak  of  the  qualities  of  a paint- 
ing. He  is  an  art  authority  of  wide 
repute.  Through  his  lectures  and 
writings  in  the  International  Studio 


and  other  magazines,  his  ideas  on 
painting  are  well  known.  His 
critiques  on  painting  are  original, 
scholarly  and  comprehensive  and 
give  one  a keen  insight  into  the 
merits  of  a picture.  In  his  talks 
he  will  give  an  analysis  of  the 
paintings  under  discussion  so  that 
those  who  listen  to  him  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  a work  of  art. 

These  lectures  are  free,  but  it  is 
essential  that  classes  and  groups 
who  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Wyer,  make 
arrangements  for  their  visit  so  that 
the  engagements  will  not  conflict. 
Those  who  desire  to  reserve  a date 
and  hour  may  do  so  by  calling  the 
office  of  the  Museum. 


STUART  WALKER’S  PORTMANTEAU  THEATRE 


Stuart  Walker’s  Portmanteau 
Theatre  which  was  to  have  given 
five  performances  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  January  25,  26 
and  27,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Women  Principals’  Club  and  the 
Museum,  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  Museum  and  will 
be  given  under  the  management  and 
direction  of  Stuart  Walker  and  his 
company  at  the  Duplex  Theatre,  on 
the  Boulevard,  near  Woodward 
Avenue. 

The  change  was  thought  advis- 
able because  of  the  very  limited 
capacity  of  the  auditorium,  which 
comfortably  accommodates  only  450 
people  at  each  performance.  Last 


year  the  attendance  was  so  great 
that  hundreds  of  people  were  turned 
away  from  both  performances.  The 
Duplex  Theatre  has  a seating  ca- 
pacity which  will  amply  take  care  of 
the  larger  audiences  and  is  better 
fitted  in  other  ways  than  is  the 
auditorium  of  the  Museum. 

Although  it  is  not  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Walker 
has  graciously  expressed  the  wish  to 
contribute  the  net  profits  of  the  per- 
formances to  the  Museum  fund,  as  a 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
interest  aroused  in  the  Portmanteau 
Theatre  by  the  performances  given 
at  the  Museum  last  year. 
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OFFICIAL  PERSIAN  EXHIBITION 

FEBRUARY 


j)resident  and  trustees  of 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
auuounce  that  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Persian  Commission  the 
Official  Persian  Exhibition  from 
the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  February  5, 
and  will  continue  throughout  the 
month.  The  collection  will  be  in- 
stalled under  the  supervision  of 
Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Nabil-ed- 
Dovleh,  Consul-General  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire,  and  will  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
rich  craftsmanship  of  the  Orient. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  OFFICIAL 

PERSIAN  EXHIBIT  SHOVV^N  AT 
THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPO- 
SITION IN  1915 

Tlie  display  contains  about  one 
hundred  fifty  pieces  of  tapestry, 
embroideries,  shawls,  cloth  of  gold, 
brocades,  pottery,  manuscripts,  fur- 
niture, and  miniature  paintings. 

Noteworthy  among  them  are  the 
Royal  Audience  Hall  Tapestry, 
fifteen  feet  square,  upon  the  em- 
broidery of  which,  one  liimdred 
women  artists  worked  for  a period 
of  ten  years;  pottery  excavated  in 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Rhages  and 
Sultan  Abad,  dating  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries; 


the  “Royal  Jar”  and  “The  Bowl 
of  Contemplation”  together  with 
other  pieces  in  turquoise  blue  and 
other  colors;  two  volumes  of  Shah 
Nameh  (Book  of  Kings)  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  each  contain- 
ing about  thirty  page  illustrations 
in  gold  and  colors;  a scroll  of  silk 
paper,  twelve  feet  by  three  inches, 
on  which  the  Koran  has  been 
written  microscopically ; miniature 
paintings  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  among 
which  are  historical  and  biblical 
subjects;  pen  cases,  book  covers 
and  mirror  cases  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies; nine  pieces  of  furniture 
done  in  fine  mosaic;  a collection  of 
Persian  rugs  which  received  a grand 
jirize  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position; a collection  of  fruit  and 
candy  dishes  done  in  filigree  silver; 
a collection  of  armour  and  vases 
in  metal. 

Alirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Nabil-ed- 
Dovleh,  Counsel  of  the  Legation 
of  Persia  at  Washington  and  Consul- 
General  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
and  his  secretary  will  be  present 
during  the  exhibition  to  give  in- 
formation about  the  collection. 

The  gallery  will  be  open  every 
Friday  evening  during  the  month 
for  those  who  cannot  come  during 
tlie  regular  hours, 
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FREX(  II  ART  I R():\I  THE  LI  XEMROI  RG  MUSEUM 

MARCII 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  luis|H|grou])  of  ])ietures  sent  out  by  the 
received  word  from  the  FreuelU|;French  Government  to  exemplifv 


(iovernment  that  its  recpiest  for 
the  Luxembourg  Collection  had 
been  granted,  and  that  this  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  ])aintings 
and  sculpture  by  French  artists 
from  1870  to  iOlO,  which  was 
originally  sent  to  America  as  j)art 
of  the  French  section  of  the  Panama- 
Paeific  International  Exposition  will 
be  available  for  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  during  the  month  of  Alareh. 

It  will  be  a satisfaction  to  those 
who  saw  the  eontem])orary  French 
Exhibition  at  the  Aluseum  in  Octo- 
ber to  compare  the  work  of  the 
French  artists  of  the  present  on  the 
“((iii  vive”  for  new  sensations,  with 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  of 
the  ])ast  few  decades. 

The  Luxembourg  Aluseum  pins 
the  official  badge  of  recoginition 
uj)on  the  artist  of  today,  and  taking 
his  work  into  its  custody,  ])re- 
serves  it  until  the  pers])ective  of 
time  shall  grant  it  its  })roper  jdace 
among  artistic  achievements. 

d'he  restive  period  from  1870 
to  1910  in  French  art  has  seen  many 
new  tendencies  struggling  for  su- 
])reniacy.  For  this  reason  the 


the  various  manifestations  will  a])- 
])ear  heterogeneous.  Typical  ex- 
amj)les  of  the  academic,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  realistic  and  the  im- 
j)ressionistic  movements  are  hung 
side  by  side  in  the  same  gallery. 
But  if  each  individual  canvas  is 
studied,  one  may  glean  something 
of  the  evolution  which  French 
])ainting  has  undergone  in  four 
decades.  As  varied  as  it  may  seem, 
one  may  discern  fundamental  truths 
which  justify  the  paternal  protec- 
tion of  the  lAixembourg  Gallery. 

Among  the  artists  represented 
are  Jean- Joseph  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Leon  Bonnat,  Pascal  Adolj)he 
Alarie  De  Neuville,  Alexandre  Ca- 
banel,  Eniil-Auguste  Carolus- 
Duran,  Henri  Ilarpignies,  Jean- 
Jacques  Henner,  Jean-Paul  Laurens, 
Gustave  Aloreau,  Pierre-Cecile 
Puvis  De  Chavannes,  Alfred  Phil- 
li])])e  Roll,  Felix-Francois-Georges- 
Philibert  Ziem,  Eugene  Carriere, 
Edgard  Hilaire  Germain  Degas, 
Ignace  Henri  Jean-Theodore  Fan- 
tin-Latour, Edouard  Alanet,  Claude 
Oscar  Alonet,  Camille  Pissarro, 
Paul  Auguste  Renoir,  Paul  Cezanne. 
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(JALLERY  TALKS  A Sl  ( ( ESS 


The  (hUlery  Talks  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Wyer  during  tlic  week  of 
January  15tli  were  most  siie(*ess- 
ful.  Eighteen  study  elubs,  groups 
of  teachers,  and  classes  visited  the 
Museum  to  learn  more  about  the 
])ermanent  collections  under  his 
guidance  and  from  a standj)oint 
of  this  far  reaching  interest  alone 
they  were  worth  while. 

Mr.  Wyer  sj)oke  nineteen  times 
during  the  week  and  some  of  his 
auditors  were  so  engrossed  in  his 
messages  that  they  returned  several 
times  to  attend  further  lectures. 
The  speaker  did  not  deal  with  the 
superficial  qualities  of  the  individual 
])ainting,  but  ])rovided  his  audience 
with  a background  for  the  ap])re- 
ciation  of  all  pictures.  His  aim  to 
disclose  to  his  listeners  the  funda- 


mental ])rinciples  ap])licable  to  all 
art  and  by  which  any  ])criod  might 
be  measured  was  most  commend- 
able. He  has  little  syni])athy  with 
gallery  talks  which  aim  merely  to 
entertain,  yet  while  he  is  iincom- 
})romising  on  this  point,  he  dealt 
so  much  with  universal  truths  and 
approached  his  subject  so  clearly 
he  never  failed  to  interest  his 
audiences. 

Informal  lectures  such  as  those 
given  })y  Mr.  Wyer,  using  objects 
in  the  collection  as  illustrations, 
])robably  do  more  to  inculcate  aj)- 
preciation  of  art  than  any  means 
yet  devised,  ddiere  is  zest  and  relish 
too,  in  bringing  a s])eaker  from 
outside  whose  vision  is  not  dulled 
by  every-day  familiarity. 


AC  ( ESSIOXS 


w ord  has  been  received  that  by 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Almeda  H.  Picker- 
ing of  Los  Angeles,  California,  the 
^luseum  will  receive  a ])ainting 
bv  A.  II.  Wyant,  entitled  “View  of 
Whitef  ace  Mountain.”  While  the 
picture  has  not  yet  been  received, 
it  is  not  unknown  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Museum,  having  been  ex- 
hibited a number  of  years  in  Mrs. 
Pickering’s  loan  collection. 

Mr.  Maurice  Black  has  further 
enriched  the  Library  of  the  Museum 
with  a monograph  on  “Constable  and 
his  influence  on  landsca})e  painting,” 
by  (’.  J.  Holmes. 


This  valuable  work  contains  sev- 
enty-seven photogravure  jdates  and 
aims  to  supplement  Leslie’s  chron- 
icle of  the  personal  life  of  (’on- 
stable,  by  adding  a critical  study 
of  his  theory  and  ])ractice  of  j)aint- 
ing,  and  the  rise  of  the  modern 
naturalistic  movement  of  which 
(’onstable  was  a great  pioneer. 

The  ai)i)endix  contains  a cata- 
logue of  finished  works,  studies  and 
sketches  arranged  chronologically, 
together  with  a chapter  on  the 
forgeries  of  the  works  of  this 
artist. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

FEBRUARY: 

The  Official  Persian  Exhibition  from  the  Panaina-Paeifie  Inter- 
national Exposition. 


MARCH: 

Retrospective  Collection  of  Erench  Art,  lent  by  the  Luxembourg 
Mnsenm,  Paris. 


SCHEDULE  OE  LECTURES  AND  OTHER  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY: 


Friday, 
S:00  p.  m. 


2,  Lecture:  “Wild  Elowers  and  Wild  Gardening 

in  Michigan,”  by  Prof.  Aubrey  Tealdi  of  the 
I niversity  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of 
Home,  School  Gardening  and  sub-committee 
Wild  Flower  Gardening  and  City  Art  and  Design 
Committees  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and 
Detroit  Institute  of  Science. 


Sunday,  4,  Shakespearean  Recital. 

2:30  p.  m.  (1)  Julius  Caesar,  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

(2)  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II,  Scene  2. 

(3)  Hamlet,  Act  V.,  Scene  1. 


WedncHdaij,  7,  “Schools  of  Art  as  Represented  in  the  Official 
3:00  p.  m.  Persian  Exhibit,”  by  Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan, 

Nabil-ed-Dovleh,  Counselor  of  the  Legation  of 
Persia  at  Washington  and  Consul-General  of 
the  Persian  Empire. 


Sunday,  11,  Lecture  by  Superintendent  Ira  W.  Jayne,  of 
3:00  p.  m.  the  Recreation  Commission. 


2:30  p.  m. 


Musical  Program  arranged  by  The  Tuesday 
M nsicale. 


Monday,  12,  Lecture:  “New  Ideas  in  the  Theatre,”  by  Mr. 

2:30  p.  m.  Granville  Barker,  at  tlie  Society  of  Arts  and 

Crafts,  25  Watson  Street. 


Tuesday,  13, 
8:00  p.  m. 


Lecture  by  Ex-Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Auduboin  Society. 
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Wednesday  14-, 
8:00  p.  m . 

“Persia  as  tlie  Home  of  Aryan  Art,”  by  Mirza 
Ali  Knli  Khan,  Nabil-ed-Dovleh,  ('ounselor  of 
the  Legation  of  Persia  at  Washington  and 
Consnl-General  of  the  Persian  Emi)ire. 

Sunday,  18, 

Lecture  by  Dean  S.  S.  Marquis. 

Sunday,  25, 

2:30  p.  m. 

Lecture:  “Canada,  Our  Northern  Neighbor — 

From  Quebec  to  Prince  Rupert  and  Alaska," 
by  Air.  Frank  Yeigh,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

MARCH: 

Sunday, 
2:30  p.  in. 

Alusical  ])rogram  arranged  by  The  Tuesday 
Miisicale. 

Sunday,  11, 

2:30  p.  in. 

Lecture:  “Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,"  by  Mr. 
L.  0.  Armstrong,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

Sunday,  18, 

2:30  p.  111. 

Alusical  program  given  by  the  A^psilanti  Nor- 
mal College  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Air. 
Frederick  Alexander. 

Sunday,  25, 

2:30  p.  in. 

Lecture:  “To  the  Shining  Alountains  and  the 
Sunset  Sea,"  by  Air.  Gilbert  McClnrg. 

APRIL: 

Wednesday,  18, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Lecture  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  ART  STUDENTS  LEAGUE,  DETROIT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN 


February  16 
March  16, 
April  20, 

May  4, 


Art  and  Advertising,  by  ]VIr.  Kirk  R.  Alexander. 
Posters. 

Craftwork  at  the  Pewabie  Pottery,  l)y  ^liss  Mary 
Chase  Perry. 

A Review  and  Forecast  for  the  League,  by  Mr. 
AVilliam  B.  Stratton. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

The  1917  Membership  Cards  are  ready  for  distribution,  and  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  are  invited  to  become  Members.  The  contributions  of 
the  Museum  members  are  the  chief  source  from  which  important  additions 
are  made  to  the  Museum  collections.  We  should  have  at  least  one 
thousand  members  in  a city  of  eight  hundred  thousand  people.  We  have 
only  a fraction  of  that  number. 

Members  will  receive  the  monthly  Bulletin,  notices  of  all  exhibitions, 
lectures  and  other  events,  and  their  benefactions  will  enable  the  Museum 
to  increase  its  jiurchases  of  art  objects.  A list  of  members  is  given  herewith. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 

Annual  Contributing  Members  contribute  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars 
annually  toward  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Museum's  permanent 
collection. 


.\lger,  Russel  A. 

Boyer,  Joseph 
liooTii,  George  (i. 

Booth,  Ralph  H. 

(\\LVERT  Lithographing;  (’o. 
('rowi.ey,  Joseph  J. 


I)od(;e,  Mrs.  Horace  E. 
Hecker,  Frank  J. 
McMillan,  Philip  II. 
ScHLOTMAX,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
ScRipPs,  W.  E. 

Teller,  L.  W. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Annual  Members  contribute  ten  dollars  ($10)  annually  toward  the 
purcha.se  of  works  of  art  for  the  Mu.seum’s  permanent  collection. 


Arm.strong,  Philip  McC. 
Bagley,  Paul  F. 

Barbour,  W.  T. 

Billixgtox,  Cecil 
Bissell,  John  W. 

Blaix,  Dr.  Alexander  W. 
lioRXMAx,  Charles  F. 

Borxmax,  John 
Brevort,  Henry  F. 
liitossY,  Francis  E. 

Brown,  David  A. 

Brush,  Mrs.  A.  P. 

B L ESSER,  William 
Buhl,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Burnett,  Harry  A. 

Bush,  Charles  T. 

Butler,  E.  II. 

Butzel,  Henry  M. 

('ampai,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Carpenter,  Miss  Florence 
('arritte,  j.  P. 

+('asgrain,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
('hampe,  Mi.ss  Elizabeth 
( hapin,  R.  D. 

*(miesbrolg;h,  Mrs.  Caroline  R. 
C'hi’rch,  Austin 
Clark,  Miss  Helen 
('lark,  Emory  W. 


('lark,  Mrs.  Emory  W. 
*('l.\yton,  Frederick  G. 
('life,  Vincent  D. 

('oLBURN,  William  B. 

('on ANT,  William  S. 
('onkling;,  S.  P. 

('ooTS,  William  H. 
*('oPLAND,  Mrs.  a.  W. 
('OURTIS,  S.  A. 

('rapo,  S.  T. 

Davock,  Mrs.  Harlow  P. 
DeGraff,  W.  T. 

Denby,  Edwin 
Detroit  Society  of  Women 
Painters 
Douglas,  S.  T. 

Drake,  J.  Walter 
Ducharme,  C.  a. 

Ducharme,  George 
Dwyer,  Jeremlui 
Eddy,  Mrs.  Fr.\nk  W. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Farrand,  j.  S. 

Farr,  M.  E. 

Fischer,  Dr.  Oscar  E. 
t'isHER,  Reynolds 
Foster,  Frances  A. 

Fox,  Mrs.  P^mma  A. 
CioDFROY,  Miss  (’aroline 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS— Continued 

IIaass,  Julus 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T. 

Hall,  Mks.  J.  M. 

O’Brien,  Mrs.  M.  Hubert 

Harris,  William  P. 

Owen,  Mrs.  J.  Emory 

Heavenricii,  Sidney 

Parker,  Dr.  Walter  R. 

Hecker,  C.  H. 

Pendleton,  F^dward  W. 

Heineman,  David  E. 

Phelps,  Oliver 

Herman,  Raphael 

Preston,  Marvin 

Hickey,  P]dml\rd  J. 

Remick,  Jerome  H. 

Hobson,  Houghton 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Rogers,  James  S. 

Hosmer,  Miss  Margaret  B 

Rolshaven,  Herman 

Hunt,  Wetmore 

Rolshav'en,  Mrs.  Theresa 

Hunter,  Joseph  H. 

Rumney,  John  G. 

Inglis,  James 

Russell,  Walter  S. 

Jenkins,  Dean  M, 

Russell,  Henry 

Keen,  J.  S. 

ScoTTEN,  Mrs.  Owen 

King,  Charles  B. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 

Kirby,  Miss  P^lizabeth  P. 

Simpson,  Thomas  H. 

Kirchner,  Otto 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  S. 

Ledyard,  Henry 

Stoepel,  W.  C. 

Lewis,  Eugene  W. 

Sumner,  Edward  A. 

Livingstone,  W.  A. 

Tappey,  Dr.  E.  T. 

*Lothrop,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Campau 

McGram%  Mrs.  Thomas 

Thrall,  George  C. 

McMath,  Francis  C. 

Turner,  Miss  Mary 

McRae,  Milton  A. 

Twentieth  Century  (’lub — 

Manton,  Dr.  W.  P. 

City  Art  and  Design  (.'ommitti:e 

Mason,  Robert  S. 

Van  Dyke,  Frank  G. 

Moore,  Mrs.  George  Whitney  Waldo,  L.  C. 

Murphy,  C.  Hayward 

Walker,  Bryant 

Murphy,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Woodruff,  Fremont 

*Contributed  in  excess  of  $10. 

Wright,  Mrs.  James  N. 

t Deceased. 

Wyman,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

The  coupon  printed  herewith,  if  mailed  to  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Secre- 

tary,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
Museum. 

will  convey  your  desire  to  affiliate  with  the 

As  A FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroit,  I desire  to  become 

a 

member  of  the  DETROIT  MUSEUM  of  ART, 

paymq  S 

the  growth  of  its  collections. 

. . .toward  the  support  of  the  Museum  and 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  to  the  Museum. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Oflfice  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Treasurer,  William  P.  Stevens 
Director,  Charles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 

For  term  expiring  1917: 

II.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 

Henry  Ledyard  Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 

Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Fr.\ncis  P.  Paulus  (Cit}^  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


It  is  hard  to  measure  the  far 
reaching  influence  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  P^xposition. 
Certainly  it  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  San  P'rancisco  and 
the  dates  during  which  it  was  ojien 
to  the  citizenry  of  the  world.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts 
has  its  blessings  emanated,  due 
largely  to  American  enterprise  and 
organization.  The  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exposition  was  a rich 
source  from  which  to  draw,  and  the 
American  Museums  were  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity so  that  nearly  all  of  the 
important  cities  have  witnessed 
with  delight  a veritable  pageant 
of  foreign  art. 

Through  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  Exposition  the  Detroit 
Museum  has  shown  during  the 
])ast  year  the  Exhibition  of  Con- 
temporary Swedish  Art  in  June, 
and  the  Exhibition  of  Contem- 
porary French  Art  in  October. 
During  the  current  month  the 
Official  Persian  Exhibition  will  be 
on  view  and  during  the  month  of 
March  the  Retrospective  Collection 
of  P'rench  Art  lent  by  the  Luxem- 
})ourg  Museum  will  be  exhibited. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  Museum  and  the 
Detroit  Trust  Co.  by  which  all  of 
the  endowment  funds  are  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  latter  for  in- 
vestment. The  identity  of  each 
trust  and  bequest  will  be  retained 
and  the  income  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  it  accumu- 
lates. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any 
Treasurer  to  continue  in  office  in- 
definitely, and  heretofore  it  has 
been  necessary  for  each  new  Treas- 
urer to  become  familiar  with  in- 
vestments and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  custody.  The 
new  arrangement  obviates  this  and 
gives  additional  security  to  the 
Museum  funds  which  will,  we  hope, 
be  appreciated  by  a generous  public. 
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“VIEW  OF  WHITEFACE  MOUNT AIN"-By  ALEXANDER  H.  WYANT 
This  splendid  painting  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Almeda  H.  Pickering 
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SCHEDULE  OE  EXHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY: 

Monday, 
4:00  p.  m. 

19, 

Lecture,  “Preparedness  in  Art,”  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield. 

Monday, 
4:00  p.  m. 

26, 

Lecture,  “Our  Clothes  and  their  Ancestors,”  by 
Miss  Mary  J.  Quinn,  of  the  Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARCH 


The  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture  and  medals  lent  by  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Government. 

Paintings  by  DeWitt  Parshall. 

APRIL  and  MAY: 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 
English  Posters. 


SCHEDULE  OE  LECTURES  AND  OTHER  EVENTS 


MARCH: 


Sunday  y If., 
3:00  p.  m. 


Sunday,  11, 
3:00  p.  m. 


Thursday,  15, 
4:00  p.  m. 


Friday,  16, 
8:00  p.  m. 


Musical  program  given  by  the  Detroit  College 
of  Music  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Tuesday 
Musicale. 

Lecture,  “The  Land  of  Evangeline  and  Hia- 
watha,” by  L.  O.  Armstrong,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 
Musical  program  by  Airs.  Leon  Rosinska. 

Walk  talk  by  Francis  P.  Paulus  on  the  collection 
of  paintings,  medals  and  sculpture  loaned  by  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris. 

Lecture  “Spanish  Manuscripts  of  the  Aliddle 
Ages,”  (with  illuminations  and  miniature  paint- 
ings) by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Sanders  of  the  University 
of  Alichigan,  under  auspices  of  Archeological 
Society. 
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MARCH: 


Sunday, 
3:00  p.  m. 

18, 

Musical  program  given  by  the  Ypsilanti  Normal 
Conservatory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Alexander. 

Thursday 
4:00  p.  m. 

22, 

Second  Walk  Talk  by  John  A.  Morse  on  the 
collection  of  French  art  from  the  Luxembourg 
Museum. 

Sunday, 
3:00  p.  m. 

25, 

Lecture,  “To  the  Shining  Mountains  and  the 
Sunset  Sea,”  by  Gilbert  McClurg,  illustrated  by 
motion  pictures  and  stereopticon  views. 

Tuesday, 
8:00  p.  m. 

27, 

Lecture  by  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Tuesday  Musicale. 

iPRlL: 

Sunday, 
3:00  p.  m. 

8, 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  “The  Appre- 
ciation of  Architecture.” 

Wednesday,  18, 
8:00  p.  m. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts. 

Friday, 
8:00  p.  m. 

20, 

“Rheims  Cathedral  before  and  after  Bombard- 
ment,” by  Prof.  Clarence  P.  Ward,  Art  Director 
of  Oberlin  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archaeological  Society. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Self  Portrait  of  Carroll  Beckwith. 
Presented  by  the  artist  for  the  Gal- 
lery of  Self  Portraits. 

Marble,  “Polar  Bear,’’  by  Fred- 
erick Roth.  Presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth. 

“Modern  Paintings  by  German 
and  Austrian  Masters,”  by  Josef 
Stransky.  Presented  to  the  Library 
by  the  author. 

“Venetian  Painting  in  America: 


Fifteenth  Century,”  by  Bernard 
Berenson.  Presented  with  the 
compliments  of  the  author. 

The  Francis  Bullard  Memorial 
Catalogue  of  Turner’s  “Liber  Stu- 
diorum.”  Presented  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Lindall  Winthrop,  through  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

“Pontormo,  His  Life  and  Work,” 
by  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ledyard. 


ACCESSIONS 


PORTRAIT  OF  CARROLL  BECKWITH 
PRESENTED 

A self  portrait  of  Carroll  Beck- 
with has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  the  artist,  for  the  Gal- 
lery of  Self  Portraits  of  American 
Artists,  which  was  outlined  last 
spring  and  to  which  the  late  Will- 
iam M.  Chase  was  the  first  con- 
tributor. This  portrait  was  painted 
in  1898  upon  a mahogany  panel 
19H"  X 24". 

Carroll  Beckwith  was  born  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  1852.  He  studied 
in  Paris  under  Carolus  Duran  and 
at  the  Ecole  Des  Beaux  Arts.  He 
was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1886  and  a Na- 
tional Academician  in  1894.  His 
activity  in  the  art  life  of  New  York 
is  evidenced  by  his  membership  in 
the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
The  American  Water  Color  Society, 
The  Art  Students  League,  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Cen- 
tury Association  and  Lotos  Club. 


Among  his  awards  he  numbers 
Honorable  Mention  Paris  Solon 
1887;  bronze  medal  Paris  Exposi- 
tion 1889;  gold  medal  Atlanta  Ex- 
position 1895;  bronze  medal  Paris 
Exposition  1900;  gold  medal  Charle- 
ston Exposition  1902.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  permanent  collections 
of  the  National  Museum,  Washing- 
ton, by  ^‘’The  Falconer y''  in  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  by  a ^'Por- 
trait of  William  M.  Chase,"  at  the 
Art  Association  of  Indianapolis  by 
"The  Authoress'"  and  at  the  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo. 

PAINTING  BY  WYANT  BEQUEATHED 

Through  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Almeda  H.  Pickering  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  an  important  Wyant 
entitled  "View  of  Whiteface  Moun- 
tain" has  been  added  to  the  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Museum. 

The  picture  shows  a quiet  brook 
of  limpid  water,  overhung  on  one 
bank  by  a dense  growth  of  trees 
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which  cast  a deep  shadow  to  tlie 
water’s  edge,  while  on  the  other  is 
a sloping  clearing  with  rocks,  tufts 
of  flowers  and  brush,  and  here  and 
there  an  occasional  tree  cropping 
out  of  the  solid  earth.  Through  the 
haze  in  the  distance  Whiteface 
Mountain  is  dimly  outlined,  against 
the  gray  morning  sky.  The  natural 
forms  are  completely  comprehended, 
yet  in  it  there  is  also  that  rare 
spiritual  and  lyric  interpretation  of 
nature  which  is  typical  of  Wyant’s 
work.  The  precision  of  detail  in 
the  foreground,  giving  way  to  a 
broader  characterization  in  the  mid- 
dle distance,  would  indicate  that  it 
is  a work  of  the  artist’s  middle 
period. 

POLAR  BEAR  (MARBLE)  BY 
FREDERICK  G.  ROTH 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  a marble, 
'‘"Polar  Bear,’’  by  the  well  known 
animal  sculptor,  Frederick  Roth. 
It  is  regarded  by  a number  of 
critics  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
this  artist. 

Frederick  G.  Roth  was  born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1872.  He 
learned  his  craft  in  Vienna,  under 
Hellmar  and  Meyerheim.  Return- 
ing to  this  country  he  made  a 
specialty  of  small  animal  subjects, 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  a natural 
aptitude,  and  the  awards  given  him 
by  his  contemporaries  in  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions  are  a fair  measure 
of  his  success.  He  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  National  Academy 
in  1906,  and  a National  Academi- 


cian the  same  year.  He  is  a member 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
the  New  York  Architectural  League, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  The  Society  of  American 
Artists  and  the  Salmagundi  Club. 
Other  small  bronzes  of  his  may  be 
seen  in  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan 
Collection  in  the  Museum,  and  he 
is  also  represented  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 


“THE  GENIUS  OF  IMMORTALITY” 

A bronze  by  Isidore  Konti.  Added  to  the  Loan 
Collection  of  Mr.  George  Booth 


BRONZE  BY  ISIDORE  KONTI 

Mr.  Booth  has  also  added  to  his 
important  Loan  Collection  of  Amer- 
ican sculpture  ""The  Genius  of 
Immortality’’  a bronze  by  Isidore 
Konti,  reproduced  above. 
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An  Austrian  by  birth  and  train- 
ing, Mr.  Konti  adopted  the  United 
States  as  his  native  land  in  1892. 
He  has  had  much  success  here, 
being  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
National  x\cademy  in  1901  and  a 
National  iVcademician  in  1905. 
Among  his  works  are  the  doors  of 
Grace  Church,  New  A"ork,  groups 
for  the  Bureau  of  iVmerican  Repub- 
lics Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  medals  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  LOANS 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Booth 
have  loaned  an  important  painting 
by  Maurice  Sterne,  entitled  "'En- 
i ranee  to  the  Ballet.'’' 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Thrall  has  loaned 
indefinitely  a smaU  but  choice 
example  of  Blakelock,  entitled 
Solitude.'"  It  is  painted  on  a 
wooden  panel  size  53^8^^  ^ 
is  more  graphic  in  its  representation 
of  nature  than  many  of  Blakelock’s 
works. 

ADDITIONS  TO 

A number  of  important  works 
have  been  added  to  the  Library  of 
the  Museum,  as  follows; 

“Modern  Paintings  by  German 
and  Austrian  Masters,”  compiled  by 
Josef  Stransky,  Director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New 
A"ork,  presented  by  the  author.  It 
is  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
important  works  of  his  collection 
and  contains  not  only  significant 
biographical  data  of  modern  Gei- 
man  and  Austrian  painters  but  is 


EDMUND  DULAC  DRAWINGS 

Through  the  loan  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  G.  Heaslet  the  Museum 
is  privileged  to  show  two  of  the 
finest  of  the  water  color  drawings  of 
Edmund  Dulac,  whose  exhibition 
created  so  much  interest  in  New 
A^ork  recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heaslet  purchased  the  “Friar  and 
the  Boy"'"  and  '"Buried  Moon"'  and 
have  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  Museum  while  they  are  away 
from  the  city. 

Edmund  Dulac’s  illustrations  for 
Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,”  “The 
Rubyiat,”  “The  Sleeping  Beauty,’^ 
“The  Tales  of  Hans  Christian 
Anderson  and  Poe,”  “Princess  Ba- 
doura”  and  “Sinbad”  are  well 
known.  His  fine  imaginative  pow- 
ers are  carried  out  with  unexcelled 
artistry,  particularly  noteworthy  in 
composition,  the  delicacy  and  clear- 
ness of  color,  and  the  beauty  of 
line. 

THE  LIBRARY 

beautifully  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  their  paintings.  It  was 
published  by  the  DeVinne  Press. 

“Venetian  Painting  in  America, 
Fifteenth  Century,”  by  Bernard 
Berenson,  published  by  Frederic 
Fairchild  Sherman.  Presented  with 
the  compliments  of  the  author. 

“The  Francis  Bullard  Memorial 
Catalogue  of  Turner’s  “Liber  Studi- 
orum”  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Lendall  Winthrop,  through  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a 
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complete  catalogue,  profusely  illus- 
trated, of  the  collection  of  prints 
formed  by  the  late  Francis  Bullard 
of  Boston,  and  becpieathed  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This  col- 
lection is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  in  existence. 

“Pontormo,”  by  Frederick  Mor- 
timer Clapp,  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press.  This  work  con- 
tains a foreword  by  Frank  Jewett 


Mather,  Jr.,  and  is  an  imjmrtant 
historical  and  biogra])hical  record 
of  the  life  and  work  of  this  Floren- 
tine painter  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  work  is 
manifest  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  illustrations  which  show 
sketches  and  drawings,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  this  master.  The 
volume  was  presented  to  the  Li- 
brary by  Mr.  Henry  Ledyard. 


EXHIBITIONS 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCl^LPTURE  FROM 
THE  LUXEMBOURG  MUSEUM, 
PARIS 

It  has  been  a source  of  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Trustees  to  be  able  to  present  a 
collection  of  paintings,  sculpture 
and  medal  from  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Paris,  loaned  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  French  Government. 

The  director  of  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  in  selecting  works  for 
exhibition  in  this  country,  chose 
examples  which  admirably  show 
both  the  trend  of  French  art  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  also  the 
eminent  artists  which  have  risen  as 
stellar  luminaries  in  the  French  art 
world. 

Those  who  visit  the  exhibition 
with  a restricted  range  of  appreci- 
ation, based  largely  upon  what 
they  like,  may  find  the  exhibit  too 
heterogeneous  to  satisfy  them.  They 
may  even  misjudge  the  quality  of 
the  exhibition  because  of  their  dis- 


likes, but  if  one  dips  into  the  his- 
tory of  French  art,  even  super- 
ficially, he  will  find  that  there  is  a 
dynamic  significance  in  the  majority 
of  the  works  in  this  collection. 
There  is  hardly  a picture  in  the 
exhibition  but  shows  the  master 
hand — a thorough  grasp  of  funda- 
mentals and  technical  expression 
equal  to  any  problem.  Perhaps  the 
reason  the  French  painters  can  go 
so  far  afield  successfully  and  per- 
haps the  reason  of  their  continual 
rejuvenation  lies  in  the  fact  thaf 
they  are  always  superb  craftsmen. 

We  have  long  been  cognizant  of 
the  excellence  of  the  medallic  art 
of  France,  but  it  has  been  given  to 
few  to  see  so  important  a collection 
of  medals  as  that  which  accom- 
panies the  Luxembourg  Exhibition. 

The  works  presented  in  this 
exhibit  indicate  the  breadth  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  art  of  a 
country  which  has  been  the  foun- 
dation and  inspiration  of  many  of 
our  American  artists. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
selected  paintings  by  American 
artists  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  April 
9th,  from  eight  to  eleven  o’clock. 
This  collection  comprises  about  100 
pictures  selected  from  the  exhibi- 
tions in  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design,  supplemented  by 
works  borrowed  from  the  studios  of 
artists  and  private  collections,  and 
will  present  to  the  people  of 
Detroit  a ' fair  summary  of  the 
contemporary  work  of  American 
painters. 

All  of  the  works  were  subjected 
to  artist  juries  in  the  East  and  a 
number  of  them  were  honored  by 
awards.  The  catholicity  of  subject 
and  treatment  in  this  exhibition 
will  enable  everyone  to  find  pic- 
tures to  his  liking.  New  names 
will  be  found  in  this  current  show 
which  have  not  heretofore  appeared 
in  Detroit. 

Most  of  the  pictures  in  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  for  sale  at  studio 
})rices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  them  will  find  a permanent 
home  in  this  city. 


PAINTINGS  BY  DEWITT  PARSHALL 

The  exhibit  of  paintings  by  De 
Witt  Parshall  in  Gallery  II  is 
among  the  best  one-man  collections 
shown  at  the  Museum.  They  are 
satisfying  alike  to  artists  and  to 
the  average  visitor,  and  in  this 
modern  day  of  pyrotechnics  in 
paint  this  co-incident  judgement  is 
not  often  encountered. 

Most  of  the  subjects  are  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  to  which  Mr.  Par- 
shall has  returned  a number  of 
seasons  with  enthusiasm.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  Grand  Canyon, 
with  its  thrill  as  a natural  wonder, 
seems  about  as  impossible  as  subject 
matter  for  the  painter  as  a fleeting 
and  vivid  sunset.  But  if  painters 
would  go  about  it  as  habitually  as 
Mr.  Parshall  and  carry  with  them 
the  intelligence  that  he  has  brought 
to  the  Canyon,  they  will  have  ac- 
complished much  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  in  landscape  art.  He  has 
taken  themes  from  the  Canyon  and 
has  worked  them  up  into  tone 
poems  which  express  to  us  the 
changing  moods  with  which  nature 
endows  this  magnificent  setting. 
He  gives  us  charming  glimpses  in 
the  great  epic  story  of  the  elements 
as  told  in  this  locality.  His  pic- 
tures are  particularly  fine  in  the 
organization  of  their  design  and  in 
the  fresh  and  harmonious  color. 
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GALLERY  TALKS 


Among  the  many  lectures  during 
the  current  season  the  so-called 
“Gallery  Talks’’  stand  out  pre- 
eminently for  their  accomplishment 
and  for  the  interest  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  Detroit  public. 

Dr.  Ali  Kuli  Khan  made  the 
Official  Persian  Exhibit  much  more 
vital  to  the  people  of  Detroit  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise,  by 
his  informal  lectures  on  the  exhibit 
and  on  the  philosophy  back  of 
Persian  art.  It  was  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  have  groups  from 
the  Jewish  Women’s  Club,  the  Cur- 
rent Topics  Club,  The  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  The  Ingleside  Club, 
the  Detroit  School  of  Design,  the 
Liggett  School  and  the  study  club 
of  Mrs.  MacKenzie  Wood  include 
in  their  work  a visit  to  the  Persian 
Exhibit  under  Dr.  Khan’s  tutelage. 
Large  attendance  at  the  two  public 
lectures  given  by  Dr.  Khan  indi- 
cated a very  sympathetic  interest 
and  was  gratifying  alike  to  the 
speaker  and  to  the  Museum. 

During  the  current  month  the 
Museum  has  tried  to  arrange  sim- 
ilar gallery  talks  on  the  exhibition 
from  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
On  Thursday,  March  15th,  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Paulus,  the  painter,  gave 
an  intimate  walk  talk  with  the 
pictures  in  this  collection,  with 
which  his  long  residence  abroad  has 
given  him  a close  familiarity,  and 
on  Thursday,  March  22nd,  Mr. 


John  A.  Morse  will  give  a second 
walk  talk  on  the  collection  for  those 
interested  in  it.  Mr.  Morse,  while 
occupying  a prominent  place  in  the 
educational  work  of  Detroit,  has 
faithfully  pursued  his  avocation  of 
painter  and  probably  no  one  in 
Detroit  is  a more  keen  student  of 
contemporary  art  than  he.  The 
Museum  hopes  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  other  noted  painters 
of  this  city  for  additional  gallery 
talks. 

Mr.  Raymond  Wyer’s  talks  given 
during  the  week  of  January  15th 
have  already  been  noted. 

In  addition  to  these  special  lec- 
tures of  an  informal  nature  the 
Museum,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Recreation  Commission,  has 
established  daily  gallery  talks  for 
school  children  of  Detroit  which 
are  being  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Hinchman,  Miss  Marie  Kotting 
and  Miss  Jessie  Talmadge.  The 
Recreation  Commission  also  offers 
through  these  instructors  to  the 
adult  public  of  Detroit,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  better  understanding  of 
the  permanent  collections  and  spe- 
cial exhibitions  that  are  shown  at 
the  Museum. 

The  importance  of  these  gallery 
talks  is  emphasized  in  the  hope 
that  a larger  number  may  take 
advantage  of  them. 
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ART  NOTES 


Bernard  Berenson,  of  Florence, 
Italy,  has  just  published  a work  on 
“Venetian  Painting  in  America: 
Fifteenth  Century,”  which  gives 
reproductions  of  two  pictures  in 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  The 
first  is  the  Cima  da  Conegliano 


MADONNA  BY  CIMA.  CALLED 
“CONEGLIANO” 

This  painting  in  the  James  E.  Scripps  collection  is 
illustrated  and  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Bernard  Berenson’s  recently  published 
volume  on  “Venetian  Painting  in 
America.  Fifteenth  Century.” 

Madonna  in  the  Scripps  Collection. 
Of  this  painting  Mr.  Berenson  says: 
“We  can  scarcely  hope  at  this  late 
day  to  acquire  for  America  any- 
thing like  the  great  altarpieces 
which  reveal  Cima  at  his  com- 
pletest;  but  short  of  such  master- 
])ieces,  he  is  already  well  repre- 
sented in  our  collections,  and  hap- 


pily with  works  of  varying  style, 
earliest  as  well  as  latest.  The 
earliest  painting  by  Cima  that  I 
have  come  across  is  a Madonna,  in 
the  Gallery  at  Detroit.  The  Virgin, 
a compact  figure  like  a well-com- 
posed bust  on  a pedestal,  is  seen 
between  a curtain  and  a parapet 
on  which  sits  the  Holy  Child.  He 
tries  to  attract  her  attention  by 
touching  her  hands,  folded  in  prayer. 
His  halo  is  unique  and  singular,  for 
it  is  made  up  of  twigs.  In  the 
background  appears  a cliff  of  hori- 
zontal masses  of  rock.  On  the 
parapet  we  read  in  broad,  square 
Roman  capitals,  ‘Joannes  Bta  Con- 
eglanensis.’ 

“Even  without  a signature,  the 
oval,  the  hands  and  the  modelling 
would  have  made  it  easy  to  rec- 
ognize this  painting  as  Cima’s.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  outside  of  the 
ordinary  canon  of  his  works,  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  place  it 
earlier  than  the  earliest  usually 
recognized  hitherto,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Vicenza  altarpiece  of  1489.  This 
is  a conclusion  we  are  driven  to  by 
the  fact  that  never  again  is  Cima 
at  once  so  Antonelleque  and  so 
Bellinesque.  The  sculptural  com- 
pactness already  noted,  the  pyra- 
midal mass  of  the  two  figures,  the 
conical  effect  of  the  Virgin  alone 
betray  the  strong  influence  of  An- 
tonello,  while  the  type  and  action 
of  the  child,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  bear  witness  no  less  to  con- 
tact with  Bellini.  We  are  reminded 
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of  the  series  of  the  last  named 
artist’s  Madonnas  painted  between 
1480  and  1485. 

“When  I first  saw  this  picture  in 
1902  I jotted  down  in  my  notes 
that  it  was  ‘like  an  early  Montagna.’ 
It  is  even  more  like  the  Vicentine 
painter’s  work  than  I could  have 
demonstrated  at  that  time,  for  then 


felt  the  inspiration  of  Antonello,  and 
passed  on  its  influence  to  his  ablest 
followers.  In  that  case  they  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  ac(|uaintance 
with  one  another,  and  must  have 
affected  each  other.  It  is  a curious 
coincidence  that  the  Detroit  Cima, 
so  close  in  design  to  the  Metro- 
politan and  Walters’  Madonnas  as 


DOUBLE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  JAMES  E.  SCRIPPS  COLLECTION 

Bernard  Berenson,  the  eminent  critic  of  Italian  Art,  recently  discovered  the  identity  of  Giovanni 
Paolo  di  Agostino,  who  painted  this  picture.  It  is  illustrated  and  discussed  at  some 
length  in  his  volume  on  “Venetian  Painting  in  America,  Fifteenth  Century. 


I was  not  acquainted  with  his 
Madonna  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum and  of  the  one  recently 
acquired  by  Mr.  Walters,  both  so 
singularly  resembling  it  in  feeling, 
composition  and  action.  These 
striking  resemblances  may  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Montagna,  like  Cima,  was 
formed  by  Bellini  while  this  genius 


of  1488,  should  be  of  about  the 
the  same  time,  for  the  advance 
visible  in  his  Vicenza  altarpiece  of 
1489  requires  that  a year  or  two 
at  least  should  have  elapsed  be- 
tween it  and  the  Detroit  painting. 
And  yet  the  resemblance  would 
imply,  perhaps,  more  than  a com- 
mon training.  We  may  infer  a 
certain  contact  between  them — 
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which  indeed  easily  could  have 
taken  place  in  Venice.  Only  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  lead- 
ing spirit  was  Cima  and  not  Mon- 
tagna. Thus  it  is  likely  that,  of 
the  three  pictures  just  referred  to, 
the  one  by  Cima  is  the  earliest.  It 
seems  to  have  made  a definite 
impression  on  Montagna,  for  his 
Madonna  at  Lord  Lucas’,  painted 
after  1500,  is  still  reminiscent  of  it.” 
The  second  of  the  Detroit  pic- 
tures referred  to  by  Berensen  is  the 
''Double  PortraiV"  in  the  Scripps 
Collection,  which  Mr.  Scripps  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Bellini,  but 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been 
painted  by  Giovanni  Paolo  de 
Agostini.  Only  one  other  work  by 
this  artist  is  known  to  exist — a 
“Pieta”  at  Milan.  He  w^as  probably 
a provincial  Venetian  who  w^orked 
between  1510  and  1520. 


At  the  request  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  cast  of  the  Aztec 
image  of  Quetzalcoatl  in  the  Stearns 
Collection  at  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  has  been  sent  to  Washington 
to  be  reproduced  for  that  Institu- 
tion’s collections. 


During  the  past  three  years  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
and  its  collections  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 

1914  1915  1916  1917 


January 11,926  12,535  13,062 

February 15,268  15,257  16,155 

March 14,868  16,136  

April 11,526  13,204  

May 8,475  10,200  12,250  

June 6,457  7,600  10,861  

July 6,087  9,150  10,890  

August 10,699  12,021  11,134  

September. . 10,019  10,439  10,851  

October.  ..  .13,089  10,851  14,555  

November..  13,678  13,309  14,070  

December..  7,736  8,604  16,582  
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 


The  number  of  students  in  the 
School  of  Design  during  the  present 
school-year  passed  the  two  hundred 
mark  several  weeks  ago  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  This  consti- 
tutes the  largest  number  of  students 
ever  registered  in  any  one  season. 
This  student  body  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  regular  in  attendance  and 
the  most  active  and  earnest  the 
School  has  ever  had. 


A students’  Art  League,  the 
founding  of  which  was  announced 
in  a previous  issue,  has  brought 
about  an  increased  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness.  Workers  from  the 
studios  and  business  houses  of 
Detroit  have  been  brought  to  the 
School  by  the  League  to  give  talks 
and  demonstrations  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  outside  industrial 
world.  Social  activities  are  carried 
out  through  the  League  officers  and 
committees  which  tend  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  Day,  Evening  and 
Saturday  classes  together,  inducing 
an  added  sense  of  unity  and  solid- 
arity within  the  student  body. 


January  30th,  the  students  of  the 
School  under  guidance  of  members 
of  the  firm  of  Evans-Winter  Hebb 
Company  visited  the  plant  and 


were  instructed  in  the  details  of 
commercial  illustrating  and  print- 
ing. They  were  shown  the  pro- 
cesses of  modern  engraving  from 
the  inception  of  the  first  idea  by 
the  client  and  artist,  through  the 
various  stages  of  photo-engraving 
and  printing. 


February  26th,  Miss  Mary  Quinn, 
Instructor  of  Art  and  Design  at 
Pratt  Institute,  talked  at  the  Mu- 
seum to  the  students  of  the  School 
and  the  Public  School  Art  Instruct- 
ors on  “The  History  of  Costume,” 
illustrating  her  talk  with  stereop- 
ticon  slides  of  period  styles  from 
ancient  to  modern  times. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Student 
League,  Mr.  R.  P.  Minich  gave  a 
lecture  on  January  19th  on  “Print- 
ing Processes,”  illustrated  with  ori- 
ginal drawings  and  color  reproduc- 
tions. Mr.  Joseph  Faust,  Head  of 
the  Art  Department  at  the  Packard 
Motor  Company,  also  gave  an  in- 
structive talk  in  the  School  building 
on  Friday  evening,  March  2nd. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Faust’s  talk  was 
“Art  and  Advertising,”  which  he 
illustrated  with  types  of  the  various 
kinds  of  work  done  in  his  depart- 
ment. 
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An  Italian  Costume  party  on 
February  3rd,  and  a Black  and 
White  Masked  Costume  party, 
March  9th,  were  given  by  the  Art 
Students’  League. 


the  students  of  the  School  for  an 
emblem  or  insignia  for  the  Art 
Students’  League  was  won  by 
Herbert  Fowler.  Of  other  designs 
submitted  one  by  Elisabeth  Rich- 
ardson was  judged  second. 


A competition  entered  into  by 


I.  T. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

The  1917  Membership  Cards  are  ready  for  distribution.  Readers  of 
the  Bulletin  are  invited  to  become  Members.  The  contributions  of  the 
Museum  members  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  important  additions 
are  made  to  the  Museum  collections.  We  should  have  at  least  one 
thousand  members  in  a city  of  eight  hundred  thousand  people.  We  have 
only  a fraction  of  that  number. 

Members  will  receive  the  monthly  Bulletin,  notices  of  all  exhibitions, 
lectures  and  other  events,  and  their  benefactions  will  enable  the  Museum 
to  increase  its  purchases  of  art  objects.  A blank  is  printed  herewith  for 
your  convenience  in  sending  in  your  application. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Incorporators  of  the  Museum,  contributing  $1,000: 

Mrs.  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
John  Alexander  Pope 
Elizabeth  Lee  Pope 
Gustavus  Anthony  Debrill  Pope 

Annual  Contributing  Members,  contributing  $100: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Annual  Members: 

*Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  McGraw 
* William  P.  Stevens 
*Henry  G.  Stevens 
Dean  M.  Jenkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Fischer 
Mrs.  Heatley  Green 

* Annual  Members  contributing  in  excess  of  -SIO. 


FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroit,  I desire  to  become 


a member  of  the  DETROIT  M USEUM  of  ART, 

paying  S toward  the  support  of  the  Museum  and 


the  growth  of  its  collections. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Make  check  'payable  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  to  the  Museum. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Treasurer,  William  P.  Stevens 
Director,  Charles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1917: 

II.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 

Henry  Ledyard  Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 

Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Francis  P.  Paulus  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINT  ROOM 

The  library  embraces  reference  works  of 
exceptional  value  to  students  of  art  and  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
current  art  magazines  are  also  kept  on  the 
reading  table. 

A collection  of  drawings,  prints  and 
etchings  is  also  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
and  will  be  shown  to  visitors  upon  request. 

The  photograph  collection  containing 
several  hundred  photographs  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  art  objects,  will 
be  loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  members  of  study  clubs,  or  others 
desiring  their  use. 

THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

First  floor:  Sculpture,  gems  and  coins. 

Second  floor:  Frederick  Stearns’  Collec- 

tion of  curios  and  antiquities.  Second  floor: 
Galleries  I and  II:  Modern  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Museum.  Gallery  III,  the  E.  L. 
Ford  Collection  of  paintings  by  the  Dutch 
and  Barbizon  painters.  Gallery  IV,  Modern 
paintings.  Galleries  V and  VI,  Special 
exhibitions. 

COPYING 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections. 
Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing 
several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are 
available  for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 
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••HALLAU”-A  PAINTING  BY  GASTON  LaTOUCHE 


The  Trustees  Have  an  Option  on  This  Splendid  Hunting  Scene  by  the  Noted  XIX  Century 
French  Artist.  It  will  be  Acquired  for  the  Permanent  Collection 
by  Popular  Subscription 
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IMPORTANT  PAINTING  BY  LA  TOUCHE 


After  considerable  negotia- 
tion with  Madame  LaTouche 
and  those  in  charge  of  the 
collection  of  modern  French  Art 
now  on  circuit  in  this  country,  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  secured 
an  option  on  the  painting  “Ro//aZi,’’ 
a hunting  scene,  by  Gaston  La 
Touche,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

When  the  picture  was  first  shown 
here  in  October,  1916,  a number  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Museum  expressed  their  enthusiasm 
for  this  work  by  offering  to  con- 
tribute toward  its  purchase  for  the 
permanent  collection.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  re- 
cently it  was  decided  to  acquire  this 
work  by  subscription  if  possible. 

It  is  a splendid  example  of  a 
painter  who  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  French 
artists  of  the  19th  century  and 
whose  works  since  his  demise  in 
1913  are  becoming  increasingly 
scarce. 

The  Trustees  would  like  to  have 
the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  associ- 
ated with  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  fine  painting  which,  critics  agree 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
will  become  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  valuable  canvases  in 
the  Museum.  Subscriptions  will 
apply  toward  a membership  in  the 
Museum  for  the  current  year,  as 
per  the  classes  and  qualifications 
enumerated  on  page  79,  under 
“Membership.”  Subscription  blanks 


are  enclosed  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  share  in  the 
purchase  of  this  fine  work  of  art- 
''Hallaliy'  by  Gaston  LaTouche, 
shows  a stag  at  bay  in  the  middle  of 
a shallow  stream,  surrounded  by  a 
pack  of  hounds.  The  stag,  fatigued 
beyond  further  flight,  stands  with 
head  and  antlers  aloft  in  defiance  of 
the  exhausted  canines.  Two  bril- 
liantly coated  huntsmen,  one  upon 
a white  horse  and  the  other  upon  a 
sorrel  have  reached  the  scene  of  the 
finale.  One  of  the  huntsmen  is 
about  to  sound  the  “hallali”  calling 
the  rest  of  the  gay  party,  and  the 
other,  with  drawn  weapon,  is  in  the 
act  of  dismounting  to  administer 
the  “coup  de  grace.’’  The  scene  is 
laid  in  one  of  nature’s  most  magni- 
ficent settings.  The  thinning  au- 
tumn foliage  is  tinged  by  golden 
sunlight;  the  water  reflects  the  pale 
blue  sky  fiecked  here  and  there  with 
white  clouds,  save  where  it  images 
the  colorful  foliage  of  the  nearby 
trees.  In  the  foreground  it  is  broken 
into  a myriad  of  hues,  caught  up  by 
the  eddying  and  splashing  water  and 
mirrored  in  the  perspiring  forms  of 
the  stag  and  hounds  and  in  the 
sleek  coats  of  the  horses.  The  frost 
bitten  branches  overhead  are  show- 
ering gold  upon  the  participants, 
adding  a still  greater  charm  to  the 
already  colorful  picture. 

In  this  example  of  La  Touche  one 
finds  all  the  beauty  of  color,  the 
marvelous  observation  of  nature, 
the  enchanting  decorative  effect 
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enhanced  by  the  alternating  warm 
and  cool  hues  each  serving  as  a foil 
to  accentuate  the  other;  and,  coupl- 
ed with  these  all  sufficient  qualities, 
one  finds  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
a not  too  distant  past.  In  its  por- 
trayal of  the  delights  of  contem- 
porary sportsmanship  it  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  and  is  preferable  to 
LaTouche’s  fantasies  of  by-gone 
centuries  because  of  its  intimate  in- 
sight into  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
his  own  day.  It  admirably  reflects 
a poetic  side  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

A brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
artist,  together  with  a summary  of 
his  art  may  be  of  interest. 

He  w^as  born  at  Saint  Cloud  in 
1848,  and  as  he  himself  points  out, 
it  w^as  as  natural  for  him  to  draw  as 
it  was  for  anyone  to  eat  or  drink. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
parents  he  was  continually  at  it  to 
the  neglect  of  his  other  studies;  so 
much  so  that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  w as  allowed  by  his  parents 
to  attend  a drawing  class  at  a pitt- 
ance of  three  francs  a month.  He 
was  constantly  around  the  park  and 
art  galleries  of  Saint  Cloud  and 
Versailles,  studying  the  lovely  gar- 
dens and  training  his  eye  to  the 
beauty  of  the  art  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces.  This  early  education  great- 
ly influenced  his  subsequent  work, 
many  of  his  later  canvases  possess- 
ing the  rich  gay  setting  of  these 
regal  residences  and  peopled  with 
beautiful  women  of  the  court. 

At  the  outcome  of  the  Franco- 


Prussian  war,  the  home  w’as  broken 
up  and  the  family  went  to  Nor- 
mandy. Upon  their  return  to  Saint 
Cloud  the  boy  w^ould  neither  study 
nor  go  into  business,  so  his  parents 
allowed  him  to  remain  at  home  to 
keep  house,  pick  vegetables,  look 
after  the  garden,  etc.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  the  family  kitchen, 
studying  the  beauties  of  the  still 
life  around  him  and  the  play  of  light 
upon  these  inanimate  objects.  In 
1875  W'C  find  him  represented  in  the 
Salon  by  a group  of  etchings,  and 
about  this  time  he  met  Degas,  Des- 
boutins  and  Manet  with  whom  for 
a period  of  years  he  rode  on  the 
wave  of  realism.  He  spent  much 
time  in  the  fields  among  the  peas- 
antry and  in  the  mines,  learning  his 
subject  first  hand,  often  with  brutal 
realism.  His  pictures  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  in  1882  to  1885  w^ere  not 
unlike  those  of  his  fellow^  impres- 
sionists; but  gradually  his  style 
modified  in  the  direction  of  the  man- 
ner which  was  ultimately  his  forte. 
In  1890  he  displayed  at  the  Salon 
two  canvases  which  emphatically 
proclaimed  his  arrival.  They  were 
gardens  of  flowers,  with  women  and 
children  full  of  the  joyous  color, 
poetic  charm,  and  decorative  feeling 
that  marks  his  later  works  and 
wffiich  differentiates  him  so  splen- 
didly from  his  fellow  Impressionists. 
From  this  time  on,  wdth  their  know  - 
ledge of  color  and  his  own  play  of 
imagination  and  feeling  for  the  ro- 
mantic, he  rapidly  approached  a 
perfection  and  developed  a person- 
ality which  stands  out  markedly 
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among  the  painters  of  the  19th 
century,  and  his  later  years  were 
crowned  with  many  national  and 
international  honors. 

Camille  Mauclair,  the  eminent 
French  critic,  says  of  his  work: 
“Although  the  artist  has  elected  to 
study  the  world  today,  to  paint 
scenes  outside  the  realms  of  fairy- 
land and  of  poetry,  his  vision  has 
yet  in  no  way  become  prosaic.  On 
the  contrary  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  showing  us  how  a great  imagin- 
ative poet  can  succeed  in  suppress- 
ing that  which  is  ugly  and  imperfect 
in  the  luxury  around  us  while  point- 
ing out  the  beauties  therein,  the 
existence  of  which  we  had  never 
even  suspected.  He  has  shown  us 
how  a poet  like  himself  may  observe 
and  note  the  genuine  gesture,  may 
display  his  irony,  may  conjure  up 
all  the  “intimite”  of  the  modern 
home,  may  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
moment,  give  proof  of  humour,  pass 
straight  from  the  adornments  of  the 
dim  past  to  the  swallow-tail  coat  and 
the  ball  dress,  while  losing  naught 


of  his  charm  or  his  transfigurative 
force,  and  preserving  the  true  char- 
acter beneath  its  decorative  as- 
pects.” 

If  one  were  to  visit  his  studio  at 
Saint  Cloud  they  would  find  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  most 
orderly  and  systematic  in  his  work 
Here  are  thousands  of  little  sketches 
carefully  classified  and  catalogued. 
If  his  works  at  first  impress  the 
casual  observer  as  being  imaginative 
rather  than  realistic,  he  will  here 
find  that  La  Touche  was  one  of  the 
most  incessant  and  exacting  re- 
corders of  nature.  All  of  the  effects 
of  light  and  color  that  have  delight- 
ed his  eye  have  been  quickly  reg- 
istered and  carefully  filed  away,  and 
undoubtedly  these  color  notes  and 
documents  from  nature  were  requi- 
sitioned whenever  he  worked  on  one 
of  his  pictures.  So  that  no  matter 
how  fanciful  his  nymphs  and  fauns, 
his  court  ladies  and  cavaliers,  the 
setting  from  nature  in  which  he 
places  them  always  has  a feeling  of 
veracity  and  delightful  reality. 
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ACCESSIONS 

""STAFFORDSHIRE  HISTORICAL  CHINA  PRESENTED 


The  collection  of  Dark  Blue  His- 
torical China  assembled  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Soper,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  as  a gift 
from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gustavus 
D.  Pope,  is  one  of  the  five  or  six 
best  known  collections  of  this  kind 
of  china  in  the  world. 

While  Mrs.  Soper  was  living  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  an  active 
collector,  I had  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing upon  her  frequently  and  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  her  collec- 
tion. We  were  both  collectors,  and 
had  many  things  to  talk  about 
along  this  line.  To  get  together  a 
complete  set  of  this  historical  ware  is 


an  impossibility,  nor  can  it  be 
definitely  stated  exactly  how  many 
pieces  would  constitute  a perfect 
collection.  My  own  personal  esti- 
mate is  that  a perfect  collection 
would  contain  about  three  hundred 
distinct  varieties.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member what  constitutes  a variety. 
There  are  some  views  which  appear 
on  a 5}/2  inch  plate,  and  on  7,  7}^, 
8,  9,  and  10  inch  plates.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  a collector 
having  one  of  each  of  these  sizes  of 
plates,  but  in  making  a numerical 
estimate  of  a collection  it  would 
only  be  counted  as  one  variety.  If, 
however,  the  same  view  appears  on 
a meat  platter  and  a plate,  these 


*The  Bulletin  is  fortunate  in  presenting  to  its  readers  an  appreciation  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M.  Hudnut  of  the  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Soper  Collection  of  over  two  hundred  pieces  of  Old  Blue 
Staffordshire  China,  presented  by  Mrs.  Gustavus  D.  Pope. 

Mr.  Hudnut  is  a discriminating  collector  of  this  ware,  whose  collection  is  widely  known. 
Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Barber,  late  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, he  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  Staffordshire  in  this  country. 

The  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  Mr.  Hudnut’s  contribution,  and  refers  those  who  are 
interested  in  Staffordshire  China  to  an  article  by  the  same  author  in  “American  Homes  and 
Gardens,”  for  January,  1907. 
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two  would  constitute  two  varieties. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  a 
view  such  as  the  Boston  State  House 
appears  on  a four  inch  plate,  and 
also  on  a ten  inch  plate.  In  a case 
like  this  the  two  pieces  would  each 
constitute  a distinct  variety.  But 
the  intermediate  measurements  be- 
tween four  and  ten  inches,  if  they 
occur,  would  not  constitute  a sepa- 
rate variety. 

Most  collectors  aim  to  secure  flat 
pieces  which  can  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  if  desired.  But  there  are  many 
views  which  do  not  occur  on  either 
plate  or  platter.  They  only  appear 
on  soup  tureens,  pitchers  or  tea- 
pots. 

So  every  good  collection  will  of 
necessity  contain  a number  of  these 
irregular  shaped  pieces.  Mrs.  Soper 
was  fortunate  in  securing  a com- 
plete set  of  the  Arms  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  one  only  being  miss- 
ing. No  one  has  ever  found  a piece 
decorated  with  the  Arms  of  New 
Hampshire.  An  explanation  of  whj^ 
this  State  was  overlooked  by  the 
Staffordshire  Potters  has  never  been 


made.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
somewhere  exist  a piece  of  china 
decorated  with  the  Arms  of  New 
Hampshire.  Collectors  have  been 
looking  for  it  for  many  years.  The 
large  platter  showing  the  Arms  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  small  gravy 
boat  tray  with  the  Arms  of  Connec- 
ticut on  it  are  the  rarest  pieces  in 
this  group. 

The  set  of  Baltimore  views  is 
quite  complete  and  contains  many 
choice  examples.  The  small  Balti- 
more platter  is  one  of  the  pieces 
which  collectors  have  difficulty  in 
sec^uring.  The  views  illustrative  of 
old  New  York  and  Boston  are 
especially  valuable  for  their  histor- 
ical significance. 

Artists,  to  whom  the  work  of 
collecting  these  views  was  entrusted, 
used,  whenever  they  were  available, 
current  prints.  Many  old  Aqua- 
tints and  engravings  of  the  period 
from  1800  to  1825  were  reproduced 
on  this  blue  ware.  Crude  drawings 
and  sketches  were  made  when 
prints  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  value  of  a collection  like  this 
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to  the  student  of  history  can  be 
understood  when  we  remember  that 
many  of  the  pictures  on  these  plates 
are  the  only  existing  representation 
of  these  scenes  as  they  appeared  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Syntax  pieces  are  not  strictly 
“historical”  but  no  collection  of  old 
blue  Staffordshire  would  be  com- 
plete without  them. 

Rowlandson’s  illustrations  of  the 
old  Dr.  Syntax  poem  were  so  popu- 
lar in  England  from  1818  to  1835, 
that  the  Pottery  of  J.  & R.  Clews 
decided  to  use  them  for  decorating 
a set  of  blue  china.  iVbout  33 
Syntax  pictures  were  so  used.  Syn- 
tax plates  are  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  of  color  and  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  the  Rowlandson 


drawings  were  reproduced  on  china. 

Mr.  James  Clews  of  the  above 
firm  was  the  father  of  Henry  Clews, 
the  Wall  Street  Broker  and  Man  of 
Letters. 

The  Soper  Collection  contains 
very  nearly  a perfect  set  of  Syntax 
views. 

I might  go  on  at  great  length 
describing  the  rarities  of  this  collec- 
tion. There  are  many  pieces  which 
required  years  to  find — pieces  which 
cannot  be  bought  for  money  and 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  possession 
of  this  unique  exhibit. 

Alexander  M.  Hudnut. 

New  York  City, 

April  18,  1917. 
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PERSIAN  ART  OBJECTS  ACQUIRED 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Ferry,  Jr.,  the  Museum  has  come 
into  possession  of  a number  of  ob- 
jects of  anticpie  Persian  handicraft 
which  illustrate  the  jjerfection  of 
designing,  weaving,  pottery  and 
miniature  })ainting,  of  the  highly 
developed  i>ast  civilization  of  Persia. 
The  objects  were  acquired  to  serve 
a double  usefulness,  viz.,  as  Museum 
exhibits  of  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
the  near  east,  and  as  a storehouse  of 
authentic  historical  design  for  the 
students  of  the  Detroit  School  of 
Design  and  other  students  of  art. 
The  ])ieces  include  the  following: 

(1)  Persian  Miniature  of  the  17th 
century  showing  a hunting  scene 
upon  a mountain.  The  ])erfection 
of  the  figures  of  men,  horses  and 
animals  in  action  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  From  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  top,  various  forms 
of  hunting  are  in  progress. 

(2)  {ind  (3)  Sultanabad  Bowls. 
'File  design  and  glaze  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

(4)  Piece  of  Persian  “Naksh." 
JTie  needlework  resembles  a mosaic 
floral  design  in  shades  of  rose,  blue, 
gold  and  orange. 

(5)  Persian  cloth  of  gold  of  the 
16th  century  made  at  Ispahan.  The 
design  is  the  tree  of  life  enclosed  in 
gracefully  posed  palm  leaves  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  animals,  birds, 
and  fish,  symbolic  of  the  various 
forms  of  life. 


(6)  Fragment  of  embroidery  of 
nightingale  and  rose-tree  design. 

(7)  Persian  book-cover  with  ara- 
besque design  intertwined  with 
leaves  and  floral  effects. 

PHILIPPINE  LACE  PURCHASED 

The  Textile  Department  of  the 
Museum  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  13  pieces  of  Philippino 
Lace  and  Embroidery,  which  ad- 
mirably show  the  proficiency  of  the 
natives  in  this  handicraft.  They 
are  good  pieces  of  the  older  Philip- 
pino work,  probably  done  under  the 
direction  of  Spanish  or  Italian  nuns. 
The  design  is  orderly  and  of  an 
excellence  far  beyond  one’s  expec- 
tations. These  pieces  were  secured 
not  only  as  Museum  exhibits  but 
are  of  particular  interest  to  students 
of  design.  The  collection  was  pur- 
chased from  the  General  Member- 
ship and  Donations  Fund. 

MR.  JULIUS  ROLSHOVEN  PRESENTS 
SKETCHES 

The  artist,  Mr.  Julius  Rolshoven, 
has  added  to  the  Museum’s  collec- 
tion of  paintings  five  very  interest- 
ing sketches,  reminiscent  of  his 
student  days  in  Munich.  They 
admirably  show  the  Munich  in- 
fluence upon  certain  American 
painters  now  world  renowned. 

William  M.  Chase  and  Frank 
Duveneck  were  perhaps  the  first 
of  a noted  group  of  American 
painters  to  take  up  their  studies 
in  Munich.  Chase  refused  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  Munich  Royaj 
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Academy  and  returned  to  America. 
Frank  Diiveneck  took  all  of  the 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  in 
1878  opened  a school  of  his  own 
which  became  very  popular.  Among 
the  pupils  who  joined  his  school 
were  John  W.  Alexander,  J.  H. 
Twachtman  and  Julius  Rolshoven, 
all  of  whom  have  exercised  a not- 
able influence  on  American  art. 

The  souvenirs  which  Mr.  Rol- 
shoven has  permanently  loaned 


consist  of  sketches  secured  through 
exchange,  during  his  student  days 
in  Munich  and  Italy  about  1883. 
The  group  comprises  a Portrait 
Sketch  '"Head  of  a Man,'"  by  Frank 
Duveneck;  Portrait  Sketch  ""Head 
of  a Woman,"  by  John  Anderson; 
""Head  of  a Munich  Peasant,"  by 
John  W.  Alexander,  and  two  Land- 
scape Sketches  near  Florence,  by 
J.  H.  Twachtman. 


“MAY  MORNING,”  by  CHARLES  H.  DAVIS 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915 

In  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  ART 


The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  by  American  Artists 
opened  at  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art , Monday  evening,  April 
9th  and  will  continue  until  May 
30th.  The  collection  consisting 
of  works  selected  from  the  1917 
exhibitions  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery 


of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
from  private  collections  and  from 
the  studios  of  the  artists,  repre- 
sents the  best  effort  of  contem- 
porary American  art,  during  the  cur- 


“PORTRAIT  OF  HENRY  B.  LEDYARD,  ESQ.,” 
by  GARI  MELCHERS 

In  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition-  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 
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rent  ye*‘ir.  There  are  a number  of 
new  names  in  the  exhibition  this 
year;  the  new  forces  and  tendencies 
in  American  art  that  sincerely 
and  whole  heartedly  strive  for 
honest  exj)ression  have  been  im- 
partially placed  with  the  more 
conservative  works,  the  aim  being 


Robert  Henri,  Jerome  Myers, 
George  Luks,  Albert  Sterner,  \Y. 
Glackens,  Randall  Davey  and  John 
Sloan  are  seen.  These  men  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  common- 
place subjects  which  they  find  in 
the  great  metropolis  and  have  ac- 
quired a rare  gift  in  depicting  the 


“MEMORIES,”  by  FREDERICK  C.  FRIESEKE 

In  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists, 


to  give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the 
present  day  accomplishment  of 
American  painters.  Thirteen  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibit  have  been 
honored  with  important  awards 
by  artist  juries. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Julia  E.  Peck  who  is  residing  in 
New  York  excellent  examples  of 


busy  everyday  life  of  the  masses 
of  closely  populated  New  York. 

Entering  the  Exhibit  at  Gallery 
II  the  variety  of  the  collection  is 
apparent.  Serious  works  abound 
and  are  always  in  the  majority. 
Paul  King’s  ''Mid- Summer  After- 
noon'’ is  a notable  achievement. 
"The  Clearing"  by  Daniel  Garber, 
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is  a typical  work;  gnarled  and  dead 
timber  and  scrub  growth  replace 
his  usual  beautiful  vista,  but  in 
carrying  out  his  subject  he  has 
shown  unusual  ability.  William 
H.  K.  Yarrow’s  picture  "‘’Waiting,"' 
which  might  be  termed  a symphony 


this  artist’s  usual  excellence.  In 
""Rocks  and  Sea,"  Cullen  Yates 
has  caught  the  very  substance  of 
the  rocks  and  with  excellent  color. 
Splendid  examples  of  Ivan  G. 
Olinsky,  George  H.  Macrum,  F. 
Usher  DeVoll,  Philip  L.  Hale,  and 


“MORNING  IN  THE  HARBOR,”  by  HAYLEY  LEVER 
Awarded  the  Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Medal,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  1917 

lit  the  Third  Annual  Exhibiticn  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 


in  black,  green  and  gray  is  one  of 
the  choice  portraits  in  the  collec- 
tion; the  modelling  of  the  head  and 
hands  of  the  silver  haired  old  lady 
is  admirable  and  there  is  a fine 
synthesis  of  arrangement.  Horatio 
Walker’s  ""Shepherd  and  Sheep  Morn- 
ing" expresses  pastoral  beauty  with 


Mary  Casatt  are  also  to  be  found 
in  this  gallery. 

In  Gallery  HI,  ""The  Boys,"  by 
Daniel  Garber,  is  perhaps  the  most 
imjiressive  canvas.  Its  portrayal  of 
three  musicians  in  a lamp  lighted 
interior,  enveloped  in  light  and  lum- 
inous shadow  which  adds  tremen- 
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(lously  to  the  interesting  pattern,  is 
a splendid  aeeoinplishinent.  The 
landscape  works  of  Charles  H. 
1)  avis,  Allen  1).  Cochran,  Carroll 
S.  Tyson,  Leonard  Oehtman  and 
Frederick  Ballard  Williams,  play  an 
important  part  in  making  this  room 
jittraetive.  F.  Luis  Mora’s  "‘‘Jeanne 


citico,  1915,"  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
setting  and  illnmination. 

More  vigorous  eoneej)ts  Jire  to  be 
found  in  Gallery  IV.  Here  are 
ideas  conveyed  with  rigor  and  verity 
and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  for 
new  experiences  and  emotions.  Leon 
Kroll,  Jonas  Lie,  John  Sloan,  Ran- 


“SUMMER,”  by  HELEN  M.  TURNER 
Awarded  Honorable  Mention,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  1913 
Awarded  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  Prize,  National  Academy  of  Design,  1913 

In  t!.c  Third  Annua!  Exhibition  nj  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 


Cartier"  is  cleverly  handled  and  ex- 
jiresses  the  life,  movement  and 
character  of  the  Spanish  dancer. 
Roy  Gamble  has  an  attractive  dec- 
orative canvas  called  ""The  Morning 
Wash"  Colin  Campbell  Cooper 
has  admirably  preserved  to  poster- 
ity "'The  Temple  of  Art,  San  Fran- 


dall  Davey  and  Henry  Reuterdahl 
have  taken  metro})olitan  aspects 
and  have  endowed  them  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  day.  Hugh  H. 
Brecken ridge  has  employed  still  life 
as  the  vehicle  of  a most  interesting 
and  vigorous  color  pattern.  Eugene 
E.  Speicher  has  used  jars  of  ""Jap- 
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anese  Anemones"^  and  Geraniums"^ 
to  develop  a new  note  in  his  art. 
The  static  representation  of  this 
painter’s  former  j)alette  is  giving 
way  to  a dynamic  portrayal  in 
which  his  aim  for  movement  of 
color  and  design  are  crowned  with 
much  success.  John  Sloan  is  seen 
at  his  best  in  the  ""Town  Steps."* 
Randall  Davey  has  two  strong  and 
uncompromising  figure  studies — an 
Irish  hod-carrier  and  a German 
cobbler.  Reynolds  Beal’s  forceful 
landscape,  ""Rondout  Creek y""  is  a 
consistent  and  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

In  Gallery  V one  encounters  many 
fine  works.  The  late  William  M. 
Chase  is  represented  by  a ""Still 
Life,  Striped  Bass""  and  with  it 
hangs  the  ""Writing  Master,""  by 
Thomas  Eakins, — works  which  em- 
phasize the  impress  of  these  lately 
deceased  American  painters.  The 
adjacent  ""Woman  and  Macaws,""  by 
George  Luks,  is  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  past  era  to  which  their 
works  belong.  Leopold  Seyffert  is 
well  represented  by  a partly  nude 
figure  of  a girl  with  red  hair  draped 
by  a Spanish  shawl.  A number  of 
small  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the 
exhibit  this  year  which  if  examined 
individually  are  quite  equal  in 
merit  to  their  neighbors  of  larger 
dimensions.  Among  these  are  Al- 
bert Sterner’s  ""Dancer""  and  Eliza- 
beth Paxton’s  ""In  the  Morning,"" 
Lester  D.  Boronda’s  ''Toward  Mys- 
tic Island""  and  James  R.  Hopkin’s 
""Summer  Sunshine."" 

""The  Visit,""  by  Francis  P.  Paulus, 


is  quite  a compelling  canvas  show- 
ing two  women  and  a little  girl  in  a 
dimly  lighted  Belgian  interior.  The 
objects  in  the  room  are  rendered 
with  relation  to  the  light  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  the  whole 
work  is  most  sympathetically  car- 
ried out. 

Gari  Melchers’  ""Open  Door,""  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  honor  on  the 
south  wall  of  Gallery  VI,  is  one  of 
the  best  Melchers  the  Museum  has 
exhibited.  It  shows  a cheerful  sun- 
lit room  with  an  open  window  look- 
ing out  upon  a garden.  A mother 
is  preparing  her  babe  for  the  morn- 
ing airing  and  in  the  hallway  outside 
the  open  door  a nurse  with  bonnet 
and  cloak  is  waiting  for  her  infant 
charge.  In  point  of  execution  it  is 
a work  which  at  once  exacts  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Melchers’  ""Portrait  of 
Henry  B.  Ledyard""  is  in  quality 
equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  he 
has  done  in  this  field.  It  is  not  only 
regarded  as  a splendid  character- 
ization of  the  sitter  but  is  a technical 
achievement.  ""Paresse,""  by  Paw- 
ton  Parker,  the  celebrated  nude 
which  has  won  him  a number  of 
awards  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
is  faultless  in  its  rendering.  The 
reclining  figure  of  a very  beautiful 
woman  with  filmy  garments  and 
hangings  both  in  direct  and  reflex 
light,  offers  an  ambitious  and  ex- 
acting subject.  The  artist  has  car- 
ried it  out  splendidly.  Notable 
prize  pictures  by  Ben  Foster,  Hay- 
ley  Lever,  George  Bellows,  Robert 
Henri  and  Helen  M.  Turner,  all 
occupy  other  important  spots  in 
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this  gallery.  George  Bellows’  ‘M 
Day  in  June,"  awarded  a gold  medal 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  recently  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  works 
of  this  artist.  It  depicts  smartly 
clothed  groups  of  people  in  the  park 
in  the  late  afternoon,  against  the 
dense  green  foliage  of  distant  trees, 
while  in  the  background  rises  the 
skyscraper  lighted  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  Hayley  Lever 
exhibits  his  Jennie  Sesnan  gold 
medal  picture  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Dom- 
inant personality,  accompanied  by 
sincerity  of  purpose  has  finally 
brought  this  painter  richly  de- 
served recognition.  His  pictures 
are  always  forceful  in  their  view- 
point and  well  executed.  Ben 
Foster  has  never  been  seen  here  to 
better  advantage  than  in  his  land- 
scape ^'October"  Ernest  Lawson’s 
two  landscapes  are  worthy  of  special 
study.  Here  one  finds  pure  color  rich- 
ly glazed  and  modelled,  with  great 
carrying  power,  and  sympathetic- 
ally portraying  nature.  Edward  W. 
Redfield  has  struck  a new  note  in 
his  ''May~Delatvare  Valley  " It  is 


instinct  with  feeling  for  the  greens 
of  spring,  and  the  artist  has  shown 
splendid  comi)rehension  in  handling 
his  subject.  Jonas  Lie’s  Bowl  of 
Chrymnihemums"  is  one  of  the 
choice  works  of  this  artist,  full  of 
color,  and  arranged  charmingly  as 
to  pattern,  (iertrude  Fiske’s  ''Por- 
trait of  Charles  H.  Woodbury," 
destined  to  represent  him  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
portraiture  that  the  Museum  has 
had.  Willard  L.  Metcalf  is  charm- 
ingly represented  in  ''May  Morn- 
ing" and  "The  White  Trail."  Im- 
portant canvases  by  William  Rit- 
schel,  Emil  Carlsen,  Gardner  Sy- 
mons, Frederick  C.  Frieseke,  How- 
ard R.  Butler,  Childe  Hassam,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  Max  Bohm,  John  F. 
Carlson,  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Martha 
Walter  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
gallery. 

The  collection  was  assembled  to 
serve  jointly  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art.  It  will  remain  at  the  Detroit 
galleries  through  the  month  of  May 
after  which  it  will  be  on  display  in 
Toledo  during  the  summer  months. 


HARVEST  HOME 
A rare  Platter  of  the  Dr.  Syntax  series 
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COLLECTION  OF  RARE  MANUSCRIPTS 


It  would  be  difficult  to  excel  iu 
(juality  and  comprehensiveness  the 
collection  of  Manuscripts  from  the 
X to  the  XVI  centuries,  with  their 
rarely  beautiful  ])aintings  on  j)arch- 
nient,  together  with  s})ecimens  of 
early  printed  books  including  Shake- 
speriana  Americana,  exhibited  dur- 
ing a fortnight  in  April  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  AI.  de  Voy- 
nich. The  works  were  of  that  rare 
type  found  only  in  Roj^al  and  X^a- 


tional  libraries.  They  afforded  an 
opj)ort unity  to  study  the  precious 
manuscripts  which  preceded  print- 
ing, and  their  miniature  paintings 
in  rich  and  beautiful  color  and 
naive  craftsmanship  open  one’s  eyes 
to  an  intimate  side  of  Renaissance 
art  which  equals  and  in  some  cases 
excels  its  public  expression. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Detroit  AIu- 
seum  of  Art  are  grateful  to  Mr.  de 
Voynich  for  the  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing this  fine  collection. 


“A  DAY  IN  JUNE,”  by  GEORGE  BELLOWS 
Av/arded  the  Temple  Gold  Medal,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 

Arts,  1917 


In  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

APRIL  AND  MAY: 

Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paintings  by  American  Artists. 
JUNE: 

Water  color  paintings  by  Charles  Duvent  made  at  the  French 
front  showing  the  destroyed  towns  of  Rheims,  Arras,  Soissons, 
Ypres  and  other  scenes  of  war. 

The  W.  H.  Porterfield  Collection  of  Pictorial  Photographs  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club. 

ACCESSIONS 


Mrs.  G.  D.  Pope  has  presented  the 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Soper  Collection  of 
Staffordshire  China  of  over  200 
pieces,  consisting  of  the  Syntax 
Series  and  Historical  Subjects. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry  Jr.  has  pre- 
sented a Persian  Miniature,  two 
Sultanabad  Bowls,  three  pieces  of 
Persian  Textiles,  and  a Persian 
Book-cover. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Stevens  has  pre- 
sented ten  Plaster  Reproductions  of 
Medieval  Carvings,  fifth  to  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Through  purchase  from  the  Mem- 
bership and  Donations  Fund  thir- 
teen pieces  of  Philippino  Lace  and 
Embroidery  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Museum. 


SANCHO  PANZA  AND  THE  LADY 


Mrs.  Frances  G.  Boynton  has 
presented  a reduced  copy  in  marble 
of  the  “Capitoline  Venus.” 

Mr.  Maurice  Black  has  presented 
to  the  Library  of  the  Museum  two 
volumes  on  ‘‘Old  Italian  Lace,”  by 
Elisa  Ricci. 

Mr.  Arthur  Jaeger  has  presented 
‘‘A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince,”  by 
Henry  Noel  Humphreys,  an  inter- 
esting volume  printed  in  1849. 

Mr.  Julius  Rolshoven  has  per- 
manently loaned  to  the  Museum 
two  Landscape  Sketches  near  Flor- 
ence by  John  H.  Twachtman,  Por- 
trait Sketch  ''Head  of  a ManN  by 
John  Anderson;  Portrait  Sketch 
"Head  of  a WomanN  by  Frank 
Duveneck,  and  "Head  of  a Munich 
Peasant N by  John  W.  Alexander. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ARMS  PLATTER 


In  the  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Soper  Collection  of  Staffordshire  Historical  China. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The  contributions  of  the  Museum  Members  for  the  year  1917  will  be 
used  toward  the  purchase  of  the  rarely  beautiful  painting  “JTa//ahV’  a 
hunting  scene  by  Gaston  LaTouche  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this 
number,  and  described  on  page  2.  The  current  membership  dues  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  purchase  price.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  re- 
(piested  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  this  important  work  of  art  by 
becoming  members,  and  those  who  are  already  on  the  membership  list 
are  asked  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  at  least  one  new  member 
in  order  that  the  cost  may  be  met. 

Members  will  receive  the  monthly  Bulletins,  notices  of  all  exhibi- 
tions, lectures  and  other  events,  and  their  contributions  will  be  recorded 
jiermanently  on  the  Donor’s  Roll.  The  benefactions  of  members  are 
cumulative.  When  the  gifts  of  a member  reach  a total  of  $1,000  in  money 
or  works  of  art,  the  donor  becomes  a Life  Member  of  the  Corporation 
with  all  privileges  and  is  eligible  to  election  as  a Trustee. 

The  names  of  members  who  have  already  sent  in  their  annual  dues 
for  1917  are  given  herewith: 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


Calvert  Lithographing  Company 
Crowley,  J.  J. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  H.  E. 


Alger,  Russell  A. 
Booth,  George  G. 
Booth,  Ralph  H. 


Ferry,  D.  M.  Jr. 
Hecker,  Frank  J. 
McMillan,  Philip  H. 
Schlotman,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
ScRipps,  W.  E. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Armstrong,  Philip  McC. 
Billington,  Cecil 
Bissell,  John  H. 

Blain,  Dr.  Alexander  IV. 
Bornman,  Charles  F. 
Bornman, John 
Buesser,  William 
Burnett,  Harry 
Bush,  Charles  T. 

Butzel,  Henry  M. 
Campau,  Mrs.  George  T. 


Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  Monroe 
C.^rritte,  j.  P. 

Champe,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chesebrough,  Caroline  R. 
Church,  Austin 
Clark,  Emory  W. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Emory  W. 

Cliff,  Vincent  D. 

CONKLING,  S.  P. 

*CoPLAND.  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Crapo,  S.  T. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS— Continued 


Dav  (K  K,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Detroit  Society  of  Womex 
Painters 
Douglas,  S.  T. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Farrand,  J.  S. 

Fischer,  Dr.  Oscar  E. 

Fisher,  Reynolds 
Foster,  Miss  Frances 
Fox,  Mrs.  Emma 
Goan,  Orrin  S. 

Godfroy,  Miss  Caroline 
Green,  Mrs.  Heatley 
Grindley,  Robert  McB. 

Haass,  Julius 
Hall,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Harris,  William  P. 

Heavenrich,  Sidney 
Hecker,  C.  H. 

Hickey,  Edward  J. 

Hobson,  H. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Elon  Huntington 
Hosmer,  Miss  Margaret 
Inglis,  James 
Jenkins,  Dean  M. 

Keen,  J.  S. 

King,  Charles  B. 

Kirby,  Miss  Elizabeth 


Manton,  Dr.  W.  P. 

Mason,  Robert  S. 

*McGraw,  Arthur 
McGraw,  Mrs.  Esther 
McGraw,  Mrs.  Tiiom.\s  S. 
McM.\th,  Francis  C. 

Moore,  Mrs.  George  Whitney 
Murphy,  C.  Hayward 
O’Brien,  Mrs.  M.  Hubert 
Preston,  Marvin 
Rogers,  James  S. 

Rolshoven,  Herman 
Rolshoven,  Mrs.  Therese 
Rumney,  John  G. 

Russel,  Walter  S. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

*Stevens,  Henry  G. 

*Stevens,  William  P. 

Stoepel,  W.  C. 

Thrall,  George 
*Turner,  Mary 
Waldo,  L.  C. 

Walker,  Bryant 
Woodruff,  Fremont 
Wright,  Mrs.  James  N. 

Wyman,  Mrs.  Hal  C. 


*Annual  Members  who  have  contributed  in  excess  of  $10.00. 

If  your  dues  for  1917  are  not  paid,  please  mail  to  Clyde  H.  Burroughs, 
Secretary,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  together  with  coupon  presented  here- 
with. 


FRIEND  and  PATRON  of  Art  in  Detroit,  I desire  to  become 
member  \of  the  DETROIT  MUSEUM  of 


ART,  paying  $ toward  the  support  of  the  Museum 

and  the  growth  of  its  collections. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Make  check  payable  to^he  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  to  the  Museum, 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Treasurer,  William  P.  Stevens 
Director,  Charles  Moore 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director, 
Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1917: 

II.  J.  M.  Grylls  William  P.  Stevens 
William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 

Henry  Ledyard  Ralph  H.  Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 
Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Francis  P.  Paulus  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

George  T.  Hamilton,  Director. 

During  the  Museum’s  recent  exhibitions 
of  Persian  Art  and  the  Luxembourg  Collec- 
tion of  Modern  French  Masters,  student  con- 
ferences have  been  held  and  walk-talks 
given  on  Wednesday  mornings  by  the 
Director  of  the  School.  Analysis  and  com- 
parative studies  were  made,  and  later  students 
continued  these  analyses  with  brushes  and 
colors  with  the  definite  purpose  in  view  of 
working  out  in  the  materials  at  hand  the 
system  of  thought  which  animated  the 
artist  in  the  building  of  his  art. 

The  regular  Art  History  Lecture  Course 
of  the  School,  by  Miss  Grace  Guest,  given 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons 
during  the  entire  school  year,  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  these  Museum 
Exhibitions.  Their  historic  as  well  as 
aesthetic  interest,  without  which  no  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  grow  th  and  prompt- 
ings of  Art  in  modern  times  can  be  learned, 
offered  students  a valuable  experience  and 
background  of  the  deepest  and  richest 
character. 


Wednesday  evening,  April  25th,  an  after 
dinner  talk  on  “Design,  an  Art  and  a 
Science,”  was  given  at  the  Griswold  Hotel 
before  eighty  members  of  the  Michigan 
Society  of  Architects,  by  George  jT.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Diagrams  and  student  sketches  in  tone 
and  color  were  used  to  illustrate  the  order 
of  unfoldment  of  the  principles  of  design 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
solving  problems  of  style  and  proportion. 


April  5th,  the  ending  of  the  second  term 
of  the  present  school  year,  showed  the  largest 
student  attendance  for  any  two  terms. 
In  all,  216  students  enrolled,  102  of  whom 
attended  day  classes  and  114  evening 
classes.  Of  the  total  number  95  were  girls 
and  121  boys. 

The  enrollment  for  the  same  period  last 
year  was  122,  show  ing  an  increase  in  the 
school  attendance,  in  one  year,  of  94  students 
or  77  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  further  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  29  of  these  students  attended 
both  day  and  evening  classes  as  compared 
w ith  7 of  the  previous  year.  Also  the  average 
of  time  elected  by  students  of  the  day 
classes  is  larger  than  any  previous  year  and 
amounts  to  more  than  20  hours  per  week. 


Acknowledgement  is  made  of  a gift  of  a 
number  of  Art  Magazines  from  Mrs.  George 
S.  Hosmer. 
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SCHEDULE  OE  SPECIAL  FA  E NTS 


XOVKMBFAl: 

2 ml,  11  Cl.  in. 

Meeting  of  the  City  Art  and  Design  Committee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

4th,  2:30  p.  in. 

Community  Singing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  Commission. 

6th,  7:30  p.  in. 

Fifth  of  series  of  gallery  talks  by  John  Hinchman. 

9th,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  in. 

Special  Exhibitions  open.  Free  sketch  class  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hinchman. 

11th,  3:00  p.  in. 

Lecture  by  Professor  A.  R.  Crittenden  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  on  “A  Roman  Country 
Gentlemen  and  his  Friends.”  (Illustrated). 

13th,  7:30  p.  in. 

Sixth  of  Series  of  gallery  talks  by  John  Hinchman. 

16th,  11:00  a.  in. 

Meeting  of  the  City  Art  and  Design  Committee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

16th,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  in. 

Special  Exhibitions  open.  Free  sketch  class  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hinchman. 

18th,  3:00  p.  III. 

Lecture  by  Gilbert  McClurg,  “The  Happy 
Farmer.”  (Illustrated). 

23rd,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

Special  Exhibitions  open.  Free  sketch  class  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hinchman. 

25th,  3:00  p.  in. 

Lecture  by  Frederick  B.  Wright,  “Russia  and  the 
Caucasus.”  (Illustrated). 

DECEMBER: 

5th,  8:00  to  10:00  p.  in. 

Reception  and  Opening  view  of  the  Annual  Exhi- 
bition for  Michigan  Artists  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scarab  Club. 

9th,  3:00  p.  in. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  George  LI.  Maxwell,  Head  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association,  “Shall 
Civilization  Survive?” 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

November  '1  to  30th.  Exhibition  of  paintings  by  Frederic  Clay  Bartlett 

in  Gallery  V. 

November  1 to  30th.  Exhibition  of  Lithographs  of  Picturesque  War 

Work  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States  by 
Joseph  Pennell  in  Gallery  VI. 

December  5th  to  3 1st.  Annual  Exhibition  for  Michigan  Artists  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Scarab  Club. 


EXHIBITIONS 

WAR  LITHOGRAPHS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


During  the  month  of  November, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell’s  Lithographs 
of  Picturesque  War  Work  showing 
the  tremendous  preparation  going 
on  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  being  shown  in  Gallery 
VI.  There  are  fifty  prints  in  each 
series. 

The  art  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  picturesque  war  work 
going  on  in  munition  plants,  navy 
yards  and  training  camps.  His  long 
predilection  for  subjects  of  modern 
industry  and  commerce  has  been  a 
preparation  for  the  series  of  litho- 
graphs which  show  the  wonder  of 
war  work. 

A year  ago,  Mr.  Pennell  was  given 
permission  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  David 
Lloyd  George  to  make  drawings  in 
the  various  factories,  works  and 
ship-yards  of  England  and  his  pic- 
torial record  of  these  war  activities 
was  so  successful  when  exhibited, 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  French 


Minister  of  Alunitions,  M.  Albert 
Thomas,  to  make  similar  studies  in 
France.  In  that  country,  however, 
the  artist  confesses  his  failure  to 
record  anything  of  importance,  al- 
though he  was  freely  shown  sub- 
jects of  supreme  interest. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  was 
authorized  to  make  records  similar 
to  those  made  in  England  and  the 
war  activities  in  the  United  States 
he  found  more  interesting  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  today.  Vlr. 
Pennell  confesses  that  the  function- 
ing of  the  great  machinery  in  the 
gigantic  mills  is  to  him  a most  im- 
pressive sight,  particularly  as 
“everything  made  in  a war  factory 
is  made  to  destroy  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed.” He  is  profuse  in  his 
thanks  to  the  Government  officials 
and  civilians  who  gave  him  every 
facility  to  see  and  to  draw  anything 
he  wished.  He  also  makes  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  Dr.  F.  K. 
Keppel,  who  made  the  present  work 
possible. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  FOR  MICHIGAN  ARTISTS 


The  Annual  Exhibition  for  Mich- 
igan artists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scarab  Club  will  be  held  at  the 
Museum  from  December  5th  to 
Both.  All  Michigan  artists  includ- 
ing those  living  out  of  the  state  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  exhibi- 
bition.  Entry  cards  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director  on  November 
26th  and  works  must  be  received  at 
the  Museum  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 28th.  All  works  entered  will  be 
submitted  to  a competent  jury  and 
pictures  accepted  will  be  hung. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 
The  Scarab  Club  Gold  Medal  will 
be  awarded  to  the  artist  whose  work 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition.  The  fol- 
lowing qualities  to  be  considered  in 
the  award:  1.  Originality  of  Sub- 

ject. 2.  Beauty  of  design  or  draw- 
ing. 3.  Color  and  effect.  4.  Execu- 
tion. The  work  must  have  been 
completed  within  the  past  year  and 
never  before  publicly  exhibited. 
This  award  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Fred  Zeigen. 


The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  first 
prize  of  $100,  second  prize  of  $50, 
and  third  prize  of  $25  will  be  award- 
ed for  the  three  best  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  by  resident  Michigan 
artists  regardless  of  subject  or  me- 
dium. These  prizes  are  contributed 
by  Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  Henry 
G.  Stevens,  William  P.  Stevens, 
Ralph  H.  Booth  and  R.  H.  Webber. 

A Hopkin  Memorial  first  prize  of 
$75  and  second  prize  of  $25  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  paintings  in 
oil,  painted  in  1917  by  resident 
artists  of  Detroit.  These  prizes  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Weber. 

The  Julius  Rolshoven  prize  of  $50 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  paint- 
ing of  a head  in  oil.  The  Rolshoven 
prize  will  be  awarded  by  vote  of  the 
Scarab  Club,  and  is  open  to  resident 
Michigan  artists. 

No  work  will  receive  more  than 
one  prize,  although  one  artist  may 
compete  for  any  or  all  awards.  The 
Juries  of  Award  reserve  the  right  to 
withhold  any  of  the  above  prizes. 


SUNDAY  LECTURES  BEGIN 


The  Sunday  afternoon  Extension 
Lectures  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  will  begin  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  11th  at  3:00  p m. 

Professor  A.  R.  Crittenden,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  open 
the  course  with  his  illustrated  lec- 
ture upon  “A  Roman  Country 


Gentleman  and  His  Friends,”  which 
reviews  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  prople  of  Pompeii  at  the  time 
when  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
buried  the  city.  Other  noted  speak- 
ers will  follow  Professor  Crittenden 
as  scheduled  on  the  front  page. 
Music  will  be  introduced  as  a part 
of  the  programme  as  heretofore. 
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The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor.  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 

Treasurer,  William  P.  Stevens 
Secretary  and  Director, 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1917: 

William  C.  Weber  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1918: 

Henry  Ledyard  Ralph  II . Booth 
William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 

Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 
Francis  P.  Paulus  (City  Appointee) 

For  the  term  expiring  1921: 

J.  J.  Crowley  H.  J.  M.  Grylls 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


GIFT  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

Througli  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Edward  I.  Tytus,  and  the  courtesy 
of  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Library  has  received  a 
notable  addition  to  its  collection. 

The  volume  entitled  “The  Tomb 
of  Nakht  at  Thebes,”  by  Norman 
de  Garis  Davies  and  F.  S.  Umwin, 
is  the  first  of  a series  which  is  to  be 
pul)lished  by  the  Egyptian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  This  department,  created 
in  1906,  established  at  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Lisht,  an  expedition  whose 
investigations  were  to  be  a contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  art  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  foundation  of  the  Robb  de 
Peyster  Tytus  Memorial  Fund  en- 
abled the  Egyptian  Department  to 
make  a still  more  exhaustive  study 
of  the  brilliantly  decorated  official 
tombs  of  Thebes — splendid  monu- 
ments which  were  liable  to  destruc- 
tion at  any  time. 

We  have  in  this  work,  the  art  of 
Thebes  faithfully  reproduced  for 
those  who  must  study  the  wonders 
of  the  world  in  books.  The  murals 
of  the  tombs  are  shown  in  a number 
of  beautifully  colored  plates,  and 
there  are  many  architectural  draw- 
ings of  the  expedition.  To  the 
bibliophile,  the  archaeologist,  and 
the  lover  of  the  Egyptian  art,  the 
book  will  prove  a delight.  I.  W. 


CATALOGS 

Catalogs,  photographs  and  souvenir  post 
cards  are  on  sale  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
galleries. 


Bulletin  of 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 


Vol.  XII  December,  1917,  and  January,  1918  Nos.  3 and  4 


ALMS  BASIN 

Chased  Silver,  made  by  George  Germer.  In  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan  Collection. 
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accp:ssions 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  GEORGE  G. 
BOOTH  LOAN  COLLECTION 


WOOD  CARVING  by  I.  KIRCHMEYER 
Recently  added  to  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan 
Collection. 


The  George  G.  Booth  Loan 
Collection  has  had  a number  of 
interesting  objects  of  present  day 
craftsmanship  added  to  it,  including 
four  wood  carvings  by  I.  Kirch- 
meyer,  a collection  of  metal  work 
by  Samuel  Yellin  and  Frank  L. 
Koralewsky,  including  wrought  iron 
hinges,  locks,  doorknockers,  latches 
and  ornamental  handwrought  nails, 
a group  of  porcelain  vases  made  by 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Alsop  Robineau, 
representing  the  exceptionally  fine 
pieces  obtained  over  a period  of 
years  of  experiment,  a number  of 
choice  examples  of  Durant  pottery 
wonderfully  rich  and  lustrous  in  the 
depth  and  quality  of  their  glazes, 
and  specimens  of  silver  among 
which  the  handwrought  and  chased 
silver  alms  basin  and  chalice  by 
George  E.  Germer  are  pre-eminent 
examples. 

These  objects  are  being  cata- 
logued and  labeled  and  installed  in 
new  cases  provided  for  them  and 
when  this  work  is  completed  will 
form  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
exhibits  for  the  artisan  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  exhibits  for  the 
public  that  the  Museum  will  possess. 
In  a future  number  of  the  Bulletin 
the  works  will  be  enumerated  and 
described  more  in  detail,  and  the 
significance  of  Mr.  Booth’s  Loan 
Collection  as  a whole  discussed. 

— C.  H.  B. 
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WAR  MEDAL  PRESENTED  BY 
MR.  DAVID  GRAY 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  David 
Gray,  the  Museum  has  acquired  the 
war  medal  issued  by  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded.  This 
medal  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  S{)icer 
Simpson,  the  famous  English  medal- 
list, and  a member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  was 
designed  previous  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and 
contains  the  crests  of  Japan,  Servia, 


Belgium,  Russia,  Montenegro,  Italy, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  together 
with  the  sword  of  Righteousness  and 
the  motto,  “Do  right  and  fear  no 
man.” 

The  reverse  was  designed  by  him 
upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  and  the  elements  are 
as  follows: 

The  date,  April  6,  of  America’s 
entry  into  the  war,  the  quotation 
from  the  immortal  Lincoln,  Stars 
symbolic  of  our  traditional  stand 
for  freedom  and  the  Laurel  for 
Victory. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AMERICAN  EEDERATION 

OF  ARTS 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
will  hold  its  ninth  annual  convention 
in  Detroit  in  Alay.  The  Federa- 
tion is  a national  art  society  with  a 
very  large  annual  membership,  and 
•232  affiliated  organizations  as  chap- 
ters, reaching  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  nation  and  including 
the  art  museums,  art  associations, 
art  departments  of  universities, 
public  libraries,  women’s  clubs,  etc. 
The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  are 
chapters. 

In  the  nine  years  of  its  existence 
the  Federation  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  particularly  in  securing 
and  circulating  art  exhibits  and 
illustrated  lectures  on  art  in  small 
and  circumscribed  communities.  Its 


influence  in  obtaining  better  legis- 
lation has  been  felt,  and  through  its 
publication,  “The  American  Maga- 
zine of  Arts,”  it  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  its  large  and  widespread  mem- 
bership, bringing  to  it  a knowledge 
of  the  current  art  activities  and 
community  interests.  The  splendid 
programs  given  at  the  conventions 
of  the  Federation  attract  delegates 
and  members  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  these  meetings  aside 
from  their  inspirational  value  do 
much  to  unify  the  thought  and 
effort  of  the  Federation.  This  is 
the  only  time  but  one  that  the 
annual  meeting  has  been  held  out- 
side of  Washington,  and  Detroit  is 
to  be  felicitated  upon  the  acceptance 
of  its  invitation, 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

JANUARY: 

J{.th  to  28th  Pictorial  Photography  by  American  Artists,  under  the 

joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Camera  Club, 
of  Detroit. 

4th  to  28th  Sculpture  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 

FEBRUARY: 

2nd  to  28th  Water  Colors  by  Winslow  Homer  and  John  Singer 

Sargent. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


JANUARY: 
4th,  7:30  p.  m. 


Othy  3:00  p.  m. 
11th,  3:00  p.  m. 

12th,  2:30  p.  m. 

13th,  2:30  p.  m. 

20th,  2:30  p.  m. 

24th,  8:15  p.  m. 
27th,  3:00  p.  m. 

FEBRUARY: 
1st,  8:00  p.  m. 

3rd,  3:00  p.  m. 
4th,  3:30  p.  m. 
5th,  3:00  p.  m. 
6th,  8:00  p.  m. 

10th,  3:00  p.  m. 

11th,  3:30  p.  m. 
17th,  2:30  p,  m. 


Opening  view  of  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Camera  Club,  of  Detroit, 
and  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Exhibition  of  Sculp- 
ture by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 

Lecture,  “Tschaikovsky,”  by  N.  J.  Corey,  with  musical 
illustrations. 

Talk  for  the  art  teachers  of  the  public  schools  by  Henry 
A.  Weissberger,  Secretary,  International  Art  Service, 
N.  Y.,  on  “Posters  and  Poster  Designs.” 

Talk  on  “American  Art  in  the  Detroit  Museum,”  for 
the  Literary  Society  of  Detroit,  by  Mr.  Clyde  H. 
Burroughs. 

Illustrated  lecture,  “The  Aims  of  American  Art,”  by 
the  Director. 

Lecture,  “Romantic  Spain,”  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Kenyon, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Piano  recital  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Helen  Habarth. 
Musical  program  and  community  singing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission. 

Lecture,  “Rheims  Cathedral,”  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Craft  and  the  Museum. 

Musical  Program  arranged  by  the  Tuesday  Musicale. 
Meeting  of  Art  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Meeting  of  Art  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Lecture  by  I.  B.  Stoughton  Holburn  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Museum. 
Interpretative  Talk  by  N.  J.  Corey,  with  Musical 
Illustrations. 

Meeting  of  Art  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Musical  program  by  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  College 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  A.  Alexander. 
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A CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM 


In  co-operation  with  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Chadsey,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  the  Museum  is 
organizing  a new  department  to  be 
known  as  “The  Children’s  Mu- 
seum.’’ This  department  will 
occupy  two  basement  rooms,  one 
for  assembling  and  exhibiting  the 
objects  which  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  the  child,  the  other  as  a class- 
room where  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  may  bring  their  classes  for 
visual  instruction. 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  Gillmore,  a 
supervising  teacher  of  the  Martin- 
dale  Normal  School,  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  this  depart- 
ment and  through  the  courtesy  of 
Superintendent  Chadsey  will  devote 
for  the  present  two  days  each  week 
to  the  work  of  preparing  exhibits, 
assembling  material  for  circulation, 
and  making  assignments  to  the 
teachers  in  the  order  of  their 
request.  Miss  Gillmore’s  experi- 
ence in  assembling  modest  Museum 
exhibits  in  connection  with  her 
own  school  work,  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and 
her  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
project  in  hand  make  her  ideally 
suited  for  the  management  of  the 
new  department. 

“The  object  of  The  Children’s 
Museum,”  as  Miss  Gillmore  sees 
it,  “will  be  two-fold:  to  loan  illus- 
trative material  to  the  schools,  and 
to  attract  the  children  to  the  Mu- 


seum through  monthly  exhibits 
appealing  directly  to  their  in- 
terests. 

“The  nucleus  for  this  depart- 
ment,” she  says,  “already  exists  in 
the  geographical,  biological,  and 
historical  material  owned  by  the 
Museum.  Among  its  collections 
are  many  duplicates  and  many 
objects  which  will  make  splendid 
student  material  while  lacking  the 
fitness  of  Museum  exhibits.  From 
this  material  it  is  planned  to  make 
collections  which  may  be  loaned  to 
the  schools  and  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  teachers  in  vital- 
izing by  visual  instruction  such 
studies  as  geography,  nature  study, 
history  and  English.  Some  material 
has  already  been  loaned  and  the 
response  from  the  schools  has  been 
most  encouraging. 

“Collections  illustrating  Indian, 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Eskimo  life; 
winter  birds;  fur-bearing  animals; 
iron  ores  together  with  some  of  the 
products  of  iron  and  steel;  wool  from 
the  sheep’s  back  to  the  manu- 
factured article;  some  steps  in  the 
development  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, have  already  been  assembled 
and  are  ready  for  circulation  among 
the  teachers.  Other  collections  will 
be  added  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Museum  has  a few^  specimens  of 
armor  and  some  material  on  Mexico, 
Alaska,  South  America,  India, 
Persia,  Africa  and  modern  Europe, 
all  of  which  may  be  drawn  upon. 

“In  addition  to  the  circulating 
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ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  HINGE 
Made  by  Frank  L.  Koralewsky.  Recently  added  to  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan  Collection. 


collections  the  Children’s  Museum 
plans  to  hold  monthly  exhibits  of 
illustrative  material  either  too  per- 
ishable or  too  valuable  to  be  taken 
fromt  he  building.  In  some  in- 
stances these  exhibits  will  supple- 
ment the  loan  collections,  in  others 
they  will  be  appropriate  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  For  example, 
there  will  be  on  exhibition  each 
month  the  birds  found  around 
Detroit  during  that  month.  In 
February  there  will  be  an  exhibit 
illustrating  some  of  the  phases  of 
Eskimo  life.  Thus  it  is  hoped 
through  the  loan  collections  and 
through  the  monthly  exhibits  at  the 
Museum  to  create  a department 
which  by  appealing  to  the  varied  in- 
terests of  children  will  prove  to  be 
of  real  educational  value  to  the  city. 

“To  make  such  an  enterprise  a 
success  in  Detroit  the  Museum’s 
resources  must  be  increased.  Many 


requests  from  the  schools  cannot  at 
present  be  met  owing  to  the  lack  of 
material  along  certain  lines.  For 
example,  the  teachers  have  asked 
for  illustrative  material  on  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Alaska,  Ancient 
Rome  and  specimens  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  etc.  In  these  fields  the 
Museum  has  comparatively  little  to 
offer.  The  curator  therefore  urges 
that  gifts  and  loans  be  made  to  the 
new  department,  in  order  that  the 
initial  success  may  be  assured. 

“The  co-operation  of  the  schools 
is  important.  Principals  and  teach- 
ers are  therefore  asked  to  make 
known  the  types  of  circulating  col- 
lections and  of  monthly  exhibits 
that  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
schools  as  well  as  any  other  sugges- 
tions that  will  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  department. 

“Loan  collections  may  be  drawn 
from  and  returned  to  the  Museum 
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on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  same 
manner  as  lantern  slides  are  now 
borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Building.  Carfare  will  be  given 
at  the  Museum  to  the  boy  calling  for 
the  material.  A week  is  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  time  that  a collection 
may  remain  in  any  one  school.  A 
list  of  material  will  be  sent  with 
each  collection  and  every  specimen 
will  be  numbered  and  labeled. 


“Upon  the  receipt  of  each  request 
the  resources  of  the  Museum  will 
be  investigated  and  the  school 
notified  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
complying  with  it.  All  demands  for 
material  should  be  made  at  least 
one  week  in  advance  to  Miss  Gill- 
more,  who  may  be  reached  at 
present  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  at 
the  Museum  of  Art,  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue and  Hastings  Street,  either  by 
letter,  telephone  or  in  person.” 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  JANUARY 


Two  special  exhibitions  of  unusual 
interest  are  on  view  in  Gallery  VI 
during  the  month  of  January. 

A group  of  sculpture  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  (Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney)  including 
the  “Titanic  Memorial”  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  “The  Aztec 
Fountain”  of  the  Pan-American 
Building,  Washington,  a grey  stone 
figure,  a marble  group  and  a 
number  of  bronzes.  There  are 
thirteen  pieces  in  all  and  they  show 
much  versatility  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  sculptor’s  materials. 
Mrs.  Whitney  possesses  a thorough 
mastery  of  form  and  an  interesting 
way  of  handling  her  medium. 

An  exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy by  American  Artists  of  the 
camera  is  interspersed  with  the 


sculpture  This  exhibit,  consisting 
of  over  a hundred  prints  by  dis- 
tinguished photographers,  exempli- 
fies the  use  and  the  limitations  of 
the  camera  as  a medium  of  artistic 
expression.  The  latitude  of  photog- 
raphy is  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  and  added  to  the  kit  of 
an  artist  and  intelligently  directed 
it  is  a popular  agent  that  can  be 
made  to  point  out  to  the  public  the 
principles  of  art  in  other  mediums. 
It  may  find  a distinctive  place 
among  the  fine  arts  eventually,  but 
the  great  value  in  a splendid  exhibi- 
tion like  that  now  on  view  is  that 
it  is  an  educational  factor  with  a 
very  wide  appeal  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  arts. 

This  exhibition  is  shown  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Camera 
Club  of  Detroit  and  the  Museum. 


MICHIGAN  ARTISTS  EXHIBITION 

The  Michigan  Artists  Exhibition  hundred  twenty-seven  works  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  accepted  out  of  a total  of  over 
Scarab  Club  is  an  improvement  over  three  hundred  entries, 
those  held  in  former  years.  One  Messrs.  Ralph  Clarkson,  Charles 
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Francis  Browne  and  Wilson  Irvine, 
acting  as  the  jury  of  selection  and 
award,  were  most  conscientious  in 
their  work,  and  the  satisfactory 
ensemble  of  the  two  galleries  de- 
voted to  the  show  is  due  to  their 
efforts. 

That  the  exhibition  and  the  prize 
awards  contributed  by  generous 
citizens  of  Detroit  has  been  stimu- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  local 
painters  is  seen  in  the  growing 
importance  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
increasing  number  of  exhibitors  who 
try  for  admittance.  Seven  years 
ago  when  the  first  exhibit  was  held 
there  were  less  than  a dozen  painters 
represented.  The  number  this  year 
is  nearly  three  score. 

Three  pictures  were  purchased 
from  the  exhibit  and  one  was  sold 
from  the  studio  of  one  of  the  artists 
through  its  influence,  but  this 
number  of  sales  is  too  few  to  add 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  of 
exhibitors.  If  the  people  of  Detroit 
would  give  the  enterprise  their 
substantial  encouragement  it  would 
furnish  a great  stimulus  and  a 

GROUP  EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Karl  Anderson,  Hay  ley  Lever, 
Ernest  Lawson  and  Leopold  Seyffert 
shown  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber is  a most  interesting  group  of 
American  paintings.  It  brings  to- 
gether the  work  of  two  figure 
j)ainters  and  two  landscape  painters 
varying  greatly  in  their  conceptions 


mutually  beneficial  and  sensible 
reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  painters 
of  Michigan. 

The  Scarab  Club  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  W.  Greason  for  his 
group  of  landscapes.  The  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  first  prize  of  $100 
was  awarded  to  Albert  Worcester  for 
his  ''Still  Life,''  The  Detroit  Mu- 
seum of  Art  Second  Prize  of  $50 
was  awarded  to  Leon  A.  Makielski 
for  his  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  W.,"  and 
The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  Third 
Prize  of  $25  was  awarded  to  Francis 
P.  Paulus  for  his  "Three  Cronies  of 
the  Rialto."  By  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Scarab  Club  the 
Julius  Rolshoven  prize  of  $50  was 
awarded  to  Harry  V.  Woodhouse 
for  his  “Head”  in  oil. 

The  Hopkin  Memorial  First  Prize 
was  awarded  to  Joseph  W.  Gies  for 
his  "Study  in  Green"  (Head);  the 
Hopkin  Memorial  Second  Prize  to 
Katherine  McEwen  for  her  land- 
scape "By  the  Sea."  Honorable 
Mentions  were  given  to  Frank 
Vangert  for  his  "Old  French  House, 
New  Orleans,"  and  to  Irving  R. 
Bacon  for  his  "Melting  Snoivs." 

OF  AAIERICAN  ART 

and  their  methods.  The  essential 
character  of  their  work  and  their 
individuality  of  expression  is  quite 
at  variance,  yet  there  is  an  interest- 
ing cohesion  about  the  exhibit  as  a 
whole  seldom  realized.  By  con- 
trast the  peculiarly  personal  quality 
of  each  man’s  work  is  emphasized. 

Mr.  Seyffert’s  group  includes  two 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ROBINEAU  PORCELAINS 
Recently  added  to  the  George  G.  Booth  Loan  Collection. 


splendid  studies  of  Dutch  peasants, 
an  admirable  portrait  of  ‘'Uncle 
DanieU  Zuloaga  and  a refined  nude. 
The  former  show  a remarkable 
grasp  of  anatomy  and  a vigorous 
style  that  knows  no  timidity,  but 
his  nude  of  more  recent  date  show- 
ing a maidenly  figure  of  a young 
woman  with  red  hair  lying  on  a 
divan  before  a lacquer  screen  is  his 
superior  work  of  the  group.  It  is 
marked  by  simplicity  of  conception 
and  a refinement  of  method  quite  in 
accord  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

Karl  Anderson’s  five  pictures  are 
delightful  in  their  color  design  and 
surface  quality.  His  canvases  are 
loaded  w th  pure  pigment  applied 
with  a palette  knife.  They  sing  in 
harmony  and  are  well  thought  out 
in  design.  “The  Venetian  Tulip 


Glass'"  is  a particularly  satisfying 
canvas.  It  speaks  for  simplicity  in 
arrangement  of  space  and  lines.  Its 
beauty  of  pattern  is  enhanced  by  its 
precious  surface  quality.  “Wis- 
teria," less  obvious  than  his  other 
works,  is  pregnant  with  decorative 
power.  This  work  is  more  com- 
pelling the  oftener  it  is  seen. 

The  works  of  Ernest  Lawson  are 
a real  joy.  Here  is  exemplified  an 
American  painter  who  has  evolved 
a style  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
work  has  a dominant  note  of  strong 
personal  conviction,  an  expression 
of  self,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
images  the  familiar  landscape  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Lawson  has  not  always  confined 
himself  to  American  subjects,  but 
his  best  works  and  those  which  we 
especially  desire  to  possess  are  his 
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American  subjects.  Take  for  ex- 
ample his  Hudson  at  Ironivood,^'’  a 
winter  landscape.  It  possesses  the 
very  essence  of  the  locality  and  the 
season.  The  scene  itself  is  not 
beautiful  (there  is  scarcely  a 
northern  American  landscape  but 
that  would  furnish  as  beautiful  a 
motive)  but  the  truth  of  nature  and 
climate  is  so  woven  into  it  that  it 
takes  on  a singular  beauty  of 
character.  Pure  color  applied  in 
heavy  impasto,  and  at  times  carried 
almost  to  the  degree  of  modelling, 
gives  a surface  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy. 


Mr.  Hayley  Lever  shows  a group 
of  new  things  as  well  as  one  or  two 
of  his  older  canvases.  A still  life 
''Flowers,  ” "Old  House  and  Garden" 
"The  Orchard"  "Spring"  and  "Blos- 
soms" are  a departure  from  his 
former  work.  They  are  fresh  and 
spontaneous  performances  and  in 
time  he  may  achieve  no  small 
distinction  as  a painter  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  St.  Ives  pictures,  how- 
ever, always  give  his  admirers 
greater  delight.  In  the  rendering 
of  these  subjects  long  familiarity 
guides  his  hand  with  a surety  that 
is  lacking  in  his  recent  works. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Selected  Paintings  by  American 
Artists  will  be  held  from  April  8th 
to  May  30th.  The  works  for  this 
exhibition,  about  seventy-five  in 
number,  will  be  selected  from  the 
current  exhibitions  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and 
from  the  studios  of  the  artists  and 
from  private  collections.  It  will  be 
the  aim  to  make  it  the  most  import- 
ant collection  of  contemporary 
American  art  ever  shown  in  Detroit. 

Works  invited  for  the  exhibition 
will  be  collected  in  New  York  by 
W.  S.  Budworth  & Son  about 
March  15th  and  by  reputable  agents 


in  other  cities  about  the  same  date. 
All  expenses  of  transportation  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  Museum. 

The  galleries  allotted  to  this 
exhibit  will  make  it  possible  to 
install  the  works  chosen  on  a single 
line  with  liberal  spacing  so  that  each 
one  shall  be  seen  under  good  con- 
ditions. 

This  exhibition  will  be  the  special 
attraction  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in 
Detroit,  on  May  30th,  the  collection 
will  be  shown  in  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art  during  June  and  July. 


THE  MUSEUM  LIBRARY 

The  Museum  library  is  now  room  is  more  accessible  and  more 
housed  in  new  quarters  in  the  west  agreeable  to  library  patrons  and 
corridor  on  the  second  floor.  Freshly  makes  an  attractive  setting  for  the 
decorated  and  well  lighted,  this  reference  books,  prints  and  lantern 
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slides  which  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
appreciation  and  the  historical  back- 
ground of  art. 

The  Library  is  here  for  the  free 
use  of  the  public  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Librarian  that  the  books, 
pictures  and  lantern  slides  will  be 
more  widely  used.  Many  repro- 
ductions of  masterpieces  of  earlier 
centuries  have  been  added  to  the 
print  collection  this  year,  and  the 
lantern  slide  collection  has  also  been 
augmented  by  additional  views  on 
the  art  of  painting. 

The  world  is  at  war  because 
ambitious  nations  have  worshipped 
materialism,  and  in  these  days  of 
stress  we  turn  to  the  worthier  ideals. 
In  ancient  Athens  it  is  said  that 
the  “man  in  the  street”  could  be 
relied  upon  to  pass  critical  judg- 
ment in  a Sonnet  contest,  and  to- 
day we  work  with  the  hope  that 
in  the  new  democracy  art  and  let- 
ters may  strive  together  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  appreciation  of 
beauty. 

ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

The  recent  accessions  to  the 
Museum  Library  include  the  follow- 
ing volumes: 

“Leo  Putz,”  a monograph,  which 
is  well  illustrated  and  which  gives 


an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  of  this 
great  modern  painter.  This  book 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Karl  Anderson. 

Mr.  Maurice  Black  has  added 
William  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,”  a work  of  great  value 
to  the  classical  student. 

Mr.  Laurence  Millet  has  given  the 
“Proceedings  of  the  Memorial  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  held  to  honor  Francis  Davis 
Millet.”  The  book  contains  the 
addresses  made  at  the  meeting,  the 
messages  of  sympathy  which  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  gives 
us  a sympathetic  picture  of  the 
versatile  artist  and  widely-loved 
man  who  met  death  on  the  Titanic. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Pope  has  added  the 
“Catalog  of  the  Exhibition  of 
American  Silver  of  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries,”  held  by  the  Boston 
Museum  in  1906.  The  exhibition 
is  said  to  have  been  the  finest  ever 
held  in  this  country,  and  students 
interested  in  purely  American  de- 
signs will  find  this  catalog  of 
interest. 

To  Mrs.  R.  M.  Chamberlain  the 
Library  is  indebted  for  an  engrav- 
ing, “The  Education  of  Achilles.” 

I.  W. 
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The  Detroit  School  of  Design 

On  December  4th,  Mr.  Clarence 
Whybrow,  of  New  York  City,  lec- 
tured to  students  of  the  Day  (Mass- 
es. Mr.  Whybrow’s  lecture  which 
was  followed  for  nearly  an  hour  by 
enthusiastic  questions,  dealt  with 
“Design  for  Textile  Purposes,”  and 
in  particular  with  structural  and 
dimensional  relationshij)s  made  nec- 
essary by  machinery  and  the  j)ro- 
cesses  of  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Whybrow’s  lecture  and  con- 
ference, extending  through  the  after- 
noon session,  was  unique  in  its  ma- 
terial and  in  the  richly  illustrated 
form  of  its  presentation.  The  stu- 
dents are  designing  in  conformity  to 
the  manufacturing  conditions  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Whybrow. 

Joseph  Spark,  third  year  student 
of  the  Evening  School,  won  the 
First  Prize  and  Award  for  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Theatre  Poster  Contest, 
advertising  the  play,  “Snow  White.” 

Raymond  Platz,  second  year  stu- 
dent of  the  Day  School,  won  the 
Second  Award. 

Eight  students  of  the  School  con- 
tributed posters. 

The  students  are  submitting  de- 
signs for  a Military  Crest  to  be  used 
by  the  328th  Artillery  Corps  at 
Camj)  Custer. 

Hope  Voorhees,  of  the  Senior 
Class,  has  been  appointed  Instructor 
of  Design  and  Drawing  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Academy. 

A number  of  artists'  materials, 
])alettes,  etc.,  were  received  from 
Dr.  Anna  F.  Starring,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  students  in  need  of  such. 

Mr.  Hamilton  will  talk  to  the 
('amera  Club  of  Detroit  at  the 
Museum,  Friday  evening,  January 
18th,  at  8:30  p.  m.,  relative  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphers of  America  on  view  at  the 
Museum  during  January. — G.  T.  H. 
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PLATE  I 

Painting  by  Whistler,  loaned  anonymously. 


ACCESSIONS 

ANONYMOUS  LOAN  COLLECTION 


Through  an  anonymous  loan  the 
Museum  will  have  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting  for  an  indefinite  period  a 
collection  of  art  objects,  including 
paintings,  prints,  sculptures  and 
])ottery. 

The  list  includes  a painting  and 
four  etchings  by  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  an  oil  painting  and  four 
pastels  by  D.  W.  Try  on,  splendid 
examples  of  Alfred  Stevens,  Adolphe 
Monticelli,  George  Inness  and  Al- 


bert Neuhuys,  four  portfolios  of 
Japanese  prints,  a group  of  small 
animal  bronzes  by  Edward  Kemys, 
a choice  piece  of  Rakka  pottery  and 
a selected  group  of  Pewabic  pottery. 

The  Whistler  (Plate  I)  showing  a 
wide  expanse  of  seashore  overcast 
by  a grey  sky  is  full  of  those  ex- 
quisitely subtle  passages  for  which 
the  artist  is  noted.  The  delicate 
tonality  binding  the  variety  of 
pearly  tints,  the  accuracy  of  obser- 
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vation  from  wliich  all  non-essentials 
have  been  eliminated,  the  abstract 
beauty  which  has  been  tenderly 
elicited  from  the  scene  are  all  set 
forth  in  characteristic  style,  d'he 
})icture  is  signed  and  dated  in  the 
lower  right  corner,  “Whistler,  ’85.” 
The  Whistler  etchings  include  ''Lit- 
tle Venice,"'  "Riva  No.  7,”  and  ''The 
Palaces." 

The  oil  painting  by  Tryon  (Plate 
II),  is  a splendid  examj)le  of  this 
artist’s  work.  In  depicting  nature 
in  her  tender  moods,  Dwight  W. 
Tryon  is  a master.  Sunset  and  sun- 
rise have  a particular  appeal  for 
him  and  he  has  given  us  the  senti- 
ment of  these  hours  in  a satisfying 
manner,  with  woodland  and  meadow 
enshrouded  in  the  misty  atmosphere 
of  dawn  or  deepening  twilight.  The 
four  pastels  are  marine  views. 


The  painting  by  Stevens  (plate 
III)  perpetuates  in  charming  style, 
approved  alike  by  artist  and  layman, 
the  modishly  gowned  woman  of  a 
past  generation,  in  an  interior  set- 
ting of  Japanese  accessories  which 
gave  the  artist  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  gift  of  perfect 
drawing,  rendering  of  textures,  and 
the  synthetic  registry  of  light  and 
color.  It  is  the  Avork  of  an  early 
period  but  after  the  artist  was  fully 
in  possession  of  his  powers.  It  is  a 
picture  which  one  might  hang  with 
Vermeer  without  loss  by  compari- 
son. 

This  group  of  paintings  has  been 
temporarily  installed  in  Gallery  III 
but  will  shortly  be  removed  to  the 
newly  decorated  Gallery  \TI.  The 
bronzes  and  pottery  are  displayed 
in  a case  on  the  first  floor. 


PLATE  II 

Painting  by  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  loaned  anonymously. 
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PLATE  111 

A fine  example  of  Alfred  Stevens,  loaned  anonymously. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

FEBRUARY  28th  Posters  by  Detroit  Artists  and  art  students  for  the 


to 

MARCH  10th. 

registration  of  women  of  the  State  for  war  work.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Committee,  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

5th  to  30th. 

Collection  of  paintings  by  Hovsep  Pushman. 
Etchings  by  Earl  H.  Reed. 

nth  to  30th. 

Paintings  by  a group  of  Boston  women. 

SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY: 

24th,  3:00  p.  111. 

Musical  program  by  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  (’ollege 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Alexander. 

MARCH: 

3rd,  3:00  p.  in. 

Musical  program  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Tuesday  Musicale. 

5th,  8:00  to  10:00 
p.  in. 

Opening  view  of  the  Exhibitions  by  Earl  H.  Reed  and 
Hovsep  Pushman. 

Lecture,  “Etching,”  by  Earl  H.  Reed,  illustrated  with 
partly  finished  plates  from  which  etchings  are  made. 

8th,  8:00  p.  in. 

Lecture,  “Michigan  Dunes,”  (Illustrated)  by  Earl  H. 
Reed. 

10th,  3:00  p.  in. 

Art  and  Life,  (Illustrated)  by  Raymond  Wyer,  Direc- 
tor Worcester  Art  Museum. 

17th,  3:00  p.  in. 

“The  Story  of  the  Harp,”  by  Andrew  R.  Davis. 

24th,  3:00  p.  in. 

lecture,  “To  the  Shining  Mountains  and  the  Sunset 
Sea,”  by  Mr.  Gilbert  McClurg. 
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MARCH  EXHIBITIONS 


•WOMEN  REGISTER  ” FOSTERS 

The  exhibition  of  original  posters 
designed  by  Detroit  artists  and  art 
students  to  interest  women  in  war 
work,  and  contributed  to  the  Wo- 
men’s Committee,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  for  use  in  their  cam- 
paign to  register  the  women  of  the 
State  on  April  6th,  will  remain  on 
view  in  (iallery  VI  through  Sunday, 
March  10th.  The  large  number  of 
posters  in  the  exhibition  is  due  to 
the  generous  response  on  the  part 
of  the  Scarab  Club,  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  School  of  Design,  Liggett 
School  and  the  Art  Department  of 
the  Public  Schools,  to  the  request 
of  Aliss  Alary  Chase  Perry  of  the 
Poster  Committee. 

ETCHINGS  BY  EARL  H.  REED 

Two  exhibitions  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  5th,  viz:  paintings  by  Hovsej) 
Pushman  and  etchings  by  Earl 
H.  Reed. 

Earl  H,  Reed,  of  (^hicago,  has 
found  his  inspiration  in  his  own 
intimate  neighborhood,  and  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  dunes  of  Lake 
Michigan.  He  is  a poet  both  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject  and  in  the 
rhythmic  style  of  his  interpretation. 
He  is  a master  of  his  medium,  often 
realizing  his  effects  with  startling 
economy  of  means. 

Air.  Reed  will  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  his  exhibition  Tuesday 
evening  and  will  give  the  first  of  two 
lectures  on  “Etching,”  illustrating 


his  talk  with  plates  showing  the 
various  stages  of  the  work  and  fully 
explaining  the  mechanical  processes. 
The  second  lecture  on  “Alichigan 
Dunes,”  giving  a poetic  and  graphic- 
picture  of  the  dune  country,  will  be 
given  on  Friday  evening,  March 
8th.  Both  of  the  lectures  are  free 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

IIOVSEP  PUSHMAN 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Hovsep  Pushman  will  be  shown  in 
an  adjoining  gallery. 

Air.  Pushman  is  an  American 
painter  of  Armenian  parentage.  His 
boyhood  spent  in  Constantinople 
gave  him  a love  of  color  which  is 
now  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  his  work.  His  training 
in  the  Art  Institute,  and  in  Paris 
under  Lefebvre  and  Robert  Fleury 
has  brought  out  his  proficiency  as  a 
painter,  yet  always  there  is  the  in- 
stinctive reversion  to  the  Oriental 
influence  in  his  work.  His  subjects 
are  portraits  and  figure  subjects. 

“THE  GROUP” 

Beginning  Alarch  11th  and  con- 
tinuing through  Alarch  30th,  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  Lucy  S. 
Conant,  Laura  Coombs,  Hills,  Mar- 
garet Patterson,  Jane  Peterson,  and 
Elizabeth  Wentworth  Roberts  and 
Alary  Bradish  Titcomb  will  be 
shown  in  Gallery  VI. 

The  formation  of  this  “Group” 
for  exhibition  purposes  took  place 
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only  after  their  talented  works  had 
been  recognized  among  contempor- 
ary American  artists.  They  have 
exhibited  individually  in  the  im- 
I)ortant  American  exhibitions  and 


the  bringing  together  of  their  works 
for  circuit  in  the  Aluseums  of  the 
middle  west  should  greatly  increase 
their  prestige  and  extend  their  ac- 
quaintance. 


LEC  TURES  I5Y  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WORCESTER 

ART  MI’SEUM 


The  gallery  talks  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Wyer  given  last  year  on  the  AIu.se- 
um’s  permanent  collections  were  so 
successful  that  he  has  been  engaged 
to  give  a similar  series  of  informal 
talks  for  three  days,  Alarch  seventh 
to  tenth,  for  study  clubs,  teachers, 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 
recreation  classes,  art  students  and 
other  groups  of  individuals  who  de- 
sire to  hear  him.  Last  year  Air. 
\Yyer  spoke  nineteen  times  to  differ- 
ent organizations  during  the  week 
he  was  here.  Informal  talks  using 
objects  in  the  Aluseum  as  illustra- 
tions do  more  to  inculcate  appreci- 
ation of  art  than  any  means  yet 
devi.sed.  It  is  doubly  gratifying  to 
have  a speaker  of  such  wide  experi- 
ence, keen  enthusiasm  and  fresh 
vision  as  Air.  Wyer  always  brings 
to  his  work. 

Air.  Wyer’s  many  friends  in  De- 
troit will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
has  recently  been  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  Worcester  Art  Aluseum, 
Worcester,  Alass.,  an  institution  of 
great  wealth  and  usefulness  in  a 
cultured  community.  The  Worces- 
ter Aluseum  of  Art  already  has  an 
enviable  collection  of  art  objects  and 
its  large  endowment  places  it  in  a 


position  to  compete  with  the  largest 
and  best  of  our  American  museums 
in  the  acquiring  of  world  master- 
pieces. 

The  lectures  of  Air.  Wyer  will  be 
free.  Study  clubs,  classes  or  other 
groups  of  individuals  desiring  to 
hear  him  may  do  so  by  calling  the 
office  of  the  Aluseum  and  reserving 
a date  and  hour. 

Hs  ^ 

It  was  a misfortune  that  the  lec- 
ture on  “Rheims  Cathedral”  by 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  consulting 
architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  New  York,  archi- 
tect of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Detroit, 
and  author  of  ‘‘Church  Building,” 
‘‘The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,” ‘‘The  Gothic  Quest,”  “Sub- 
stance of  Gothic,”  etc.,  did  not  take 
place  as  scheduled,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  large  number  who 
came  out  for  the  lecture  will  remem- 
ber the  old  adage  about  the  “best 
laid  j)lans  of  mice  and  men.”  Blame 
it  upon  the  war,  or  the  weather,  or 
the  curtailed  train  .service,  or  the 
strenuous  program  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  who  arranged  the  sched- 
ule, it  was  nevertheless  unfortunate 
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and  iinavoidahle.  On  the  other 
hand  the  large  lunnher  who  turned 
out  for  tlie  leeture  did  not  go  away 
profitless.  The  impromptu  talk  by 
Mr.  (jeorge  (i.  Booth,  inspired  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  and  encourage- 
ment of  modern  craftsmen,  and  the 
address  of  Dean  Frederick  Edwards, 
of  St.  Paul’s  (kithedral,  whose  daily 

tup:  new 

Gallery  VH,  originally  built  as  a 
Library  and  Print  room,  has  been 
newly  decorated  and  lighted  and 
transformed  into  an  exhibition  room, 
thus  giving  a complete  circuit  of 
galleries  on  the  third  floor.  This 
room,  fifty-two  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  with  vaulted  ceiling,  has 
all  the  charm  of  proi)ortion,  and  the 
simplicity  of  aspect  of  a severe  Ro- 
manesque chapel.  Formerly  it  was 
unfortunately  lighted  by  windows 
whose  cross  lights  were  conflicting. 


intimacy  with  the  Detroit  church 
designed  by  Mr.  (Tam,  and  aj)pre- 
ciation  of  its  spiritual  uplift,  enabled 
him  so  clearly  to  point  out  its  in- 
spiring message,  were  greatly  en- 
joyed. The  Museum  and  Society  of 
Arts  and  (Tafts  hoi)e  for  a return 
engagement  of  Mr.  Cram  in  the  near 
future. 

GALLERY 

and  the  installation  of  book  cases 
and  other  furniture  also  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  proportion. 

In  remodeling  the  gallery,  the 
windows  were  closed  up,  and  the 
gallery  is  now  lighted  by  art  gallery 
reflectors  which  j)roperly  light  the 
walls  and  leave  the  center  of  the 
room  in  half  light. 

The  new  gallery  was  appropri- 
ately dedicated  with  the  exhibition 
of  water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer 
and  John  Singer  Sargent. 


THE  ( HILDREN’S  MUSEUM 


For  two  months  the  newly  or- 
ganized Children’s  Museum  has  had 
in  operation  a loan  department, 
from  which  groups  of  objects  have 
been  loaned  to  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  inaii}^  schools  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Twenty-four  exhibits  have  been 
sent  out  during  December  and  Jan- 
uary. In  January  three  times  as 
many  collections  were  loaned  as  in 


December.  One-half  of  the  schools 
that  applied  for  material  in  January 
asked  for  a second  exhibit,  and  these 
exhibits  usually  sei  ve  more  than  one 
grade  in  a school.  Complete  data  as 
to  the  exact  number  of  grades  that 
have  used  material  is  not  at  present 
available,  because  teachers  over- 
looked the  printed  request  on  the 
sheet  sent  with  each  collection;  but 
from  the  data  at  hand  twelve  col- 
lections were  used  in  twenty-four 
grades.  At  a conservative  estimate 

Continued  on  Page  32. 
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Continued  from  Page  3 1 . 

thirty-six  grades,  ranging  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school, 
have  had  Museum  material.  It  was 
thought  that  only  the  lower  grades 
woidd  make  use  of  the  loan  depart- 
ment, but  the  greatest  number  of 
api)lications  have  come  from  the 
second,  sixth  and  ninth  grades.  The 
data  at  hand  show  that  twelve  col- 
lections reached  753  children,  and 
if  a complete  report  were  available, 
the  number  of  children  reached 
would  be  surprisingly  large.  It  was 
at  first  feared  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  duplicate  specimens  on  any 
one  topic  would  embarrass  the  de- 
])artnient,  but  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quests related  to  fourteen  different 
topics  has  helped  greatly  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  schools. 

On  Wednesday,  February  27th, 
a group  of  exhibits  of  interest  to 
children  will  be  shown  in  the  newly 
assigned  Children’s  Room  of  the 
Museum,  for  one  month.  These 
groups  will  consist  of  the  winter 
birds,  the  March  migrants,  some 
fur  bearing  animals,  an  Eskimo 
group  and  various  kinds  of  mate- 
rial illustrating  weaving. 

The  Children’s  Room  will  be  open 
on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  from  two  until  five 
o’clock.  There  will  be  short  talks  on 
the  different  groups,  and  at  least  one 
demonstration  of  weaving  and  spin- 
ning between  four  and  four  thirty. 
All  children  who  are  interested  in 
these  exhibits  will  be  most  welcome 
during  these  hours. 


— G.  A.G. 
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VINE  CLAD  TREES  ” by  DANIEL  GARBER 
Purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Merrill  Fund. 


accp:ssions 

PAINTING  BY  DANIEL  GARBER 


tVom  the  income  of  the  Merrill 
Fund,  Daniel  Garber’s  j)ainting, 
''Vineclad  Trees^’'  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  permanent  collection. 

Through  an  opening  between  two 
decadent  sycamores  is  seen  a river 
bed  with  a gently  running  stream,  a 
hilly  country  rising  from  the  bank 


beyond  with  gentle  undulations  to  a 
distant  horizon.  It  is  a mid-summer 
morning.  The  sun  has  long  been  in 
the  sky.  The  haze  has  not  been 
entirely  dispelled,  but  lingers  ca- 
ressingly about  the  clump  of  distant 
trees  and  the  farmhouses  across  the 
stream.  The  rock  ribbed  earth  is 
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well  evidenced,  and  the  mood  of  the 
hour  in  which  it  is  beautifully 
manteled,  is  admirably  portrayed. 
The  gamut  of  greens  is  accented  by 
the  blue  shadows,  the  blue  water 
and  the  yellow  limbs  of  the  syca- 
mores. 

The  vine  clad  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  beholder  have 
not  that  enveloping  haze  to  soften 
their  rugged  outlines.  They  stand 
boldly  in  contrast  with  the  distant 
softness,  demanding  attention. 
Intricate  in  their  color  and  light  and 
shade  they  appear  faultlessly  ob- 
served and  recorded,  and  yet  not  as 
a realist  would  see  them.  They 
seem  to  proclaim  that  they  are  the 
theme  upon  which  the  whole  sym- 
phonic background  is  orchestrated. 
It  is  a work  true  to  nature’s  tender- 
ness, yet  emphatically  decorative. 

The  premium  put  upon  individu- 
ality is  greater,  today,  than  in  the 
past.  In  earlier  centuries  an  artisan 
worked  as  an  apprentice  with  his 
master  and  in  his  master’s  manner 
upon  the  job  in  hand,  and  after 
setting  up  a workshop  for  himself  if 
he  developed  a manner  peculiarly 
his  own  it  grew  out  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  task  of  thinking  out 
his  own  problems  and  doing  them  in 
the  best  possible  way.  Individuality 
was  a sort  of  by-product  not  par- 
ticularly prized  in  the  artist’s  time. 
But  history  has  given  the  strong 
minded  ones  who  had  a personal 
style  a niche  in  the  hall  of  fame. 

Realizing  this  the  painter  of 
today,  whether  a mental  giant  or 


weakling,  seeks  individuality  first, 
and  he  seems  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  else  for  it.  Walking 
through  the  gallery  not  long  ago  a 
painter  observed  that  we  had  no 
American  art,  and  deprecated  the 
fact  that  this  painter’s  work  sug- 
gested Renour,  that  Monet,  the 
other  someone  else.  As  well  he 
might  have  said  that  we  have  no 
American  {)eople  because  they  use 
the  English  language. 

To  attain  individuality  some  feel 
the  need  of  new  conventions,  and 
new  methods.  Others  use  estab- 
lished traditions  in  a new  way.  The 
former  shatter  all  precedents,  dis- 
card the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past  and  usually  become  hope- 
lessly involved  in  chaos.  The  latter, 
building  upon  achievements  of  the 
past,  with  new  applications  of  old 
traditions,  add  their  contribution  to 
the  things  of  beauty  ’ere  they  pass 
on. 

Daniel  Garber  is  a man  of  rare 
distinction  in  his  work  and  is  of  the 
latter  type  of  individualist.  The 
personal  note  in  his  painting  is  one 
of  its  strongest  and  most  charming 
assets.  He  has  sought  in  nature 
those  motives  which  would  gratify 
his  desire  to  combine  the  tender 
romantic  mood  of  a landscape  with 
an  inherent  impulse  for  pure  decora- 
tion, but  he  has  first  thoroughly 
learned  the  grammar  of  painting 
before  attempting  to  give  expression 
to  his  own  fecund  ideas. 

Born  in  North  Manchester,  In- 
diana, April  11th,  1880,  he  studied 
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"OLD  HOUSE  AT  EAST  HAMPTON."  by  CHILDE  HASSAM 
In  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition. 


at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy  and 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  divides  his  residence 
between  Philadelphia  during  the 
inclement  months  of  winter,  and  the 
rural  wilderness  of  Lumberville, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
seasons.  He  has  been  an  instructor 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Aeademy  of 
Fine  Arts  since  1909.  He  was 
eleeted  an  Associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1910,  and  a 
National  Academieian  in  1913.  He 
numbers  among  his  honors  the  First 
Hallgarten  Prize,  National  Academy 
of  Design,  1909;  Honorable  Men- 
tion, Art  Club,  Philadelphia,  1909; 
Honorable  Mention,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  1910;  Third  Clark 
Prize,  Corcoran  Gallery,  1910; 
Bronze  Medal,  Buenos  Aires  Exposi- 
tion, 1910;  Lippincott  Prize,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy,  1911;  Palmer 
Prize  ($1,000),  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  1911;  Second  W.  A.  Clark 


Prize  ($1,500)  and  Silver  Corcoran 
Medal,  1912;  Gold  Medal,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition, 
1915;  Altman  Prize  of  $500,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1915; 
Altman  Prize  of  $1,000,  National 
Academy  of  Design,  1917. 

He  is  represented  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington;  Cincinnati 
Museum,  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  The  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis,  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  as  well  as  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  Merrill  Fund  of  $10,000  from 
which  this  work  is  purchased  was 
donated  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Merrill 
Palmer,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  paintings  by  artists 
who  are  (or  in  case  of  their  decease 
were)  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  second  accession  from 
this  Fund,  George  Bellows’  “A  Day 
in  June'  having  been  purchased 
from  last  year’s  Annual  Exhibition. 
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“ANDANTE”  BY  MARIO  KORBEL 

Through  the  loan  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  H.  Booth,  Mario  Korbel’s 
bronze  sculpture,  “Andante,”  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  Gallery 
VII,  where  it  has  elicited  much 
favorable  comment  in  connection 
with  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition. 

“Andante”  is  the  embodiment  of 
womanly  grace  and  beauty.  AIov- 
ing  with  moderate,  even,  rhythmical 
progression,  two  figures  are  doing 
the  slow  movement  of  a dance.  The 
sculptor  has  caught  them  just  at  the 
right  instant,  without  losing  the 
sense  of  motion.  They  are  veritably 
in  the  act  of  taking  the  next  step. 
Endowed  with  elegance  of  maidenly 


charm,  the  dancers  are  rendered 
more  pleasing  by  their  gracious 
deportment  and  agreeable  kinship 
of  attitude.  Looked  at  from  either 
side  they  present  the  same  attractive 
decorative  ensemble.  One  is  im- 
pressed alike  with  the  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  the  lovely  contours 
and  the  anatomical  perfection  shown 
in  the  modeling  of  the  figures. 

Mario  Korbel  is  the  son  of  a 
Bohemian  clergyman.  He  adopted 
art  as  his  profession  at  an  early  age 
studying  in  Munich,  Berlin  and 
Paris.  After  considerable  success 
abroad  he  came  to  America  where 
he  has  found  a ready  appreciation 
of  his  ability  as  a sculptor. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  Esq.,  by  JOHN  S.  SARGENT 
Loaned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  Esq. 


CONTACT  WITH  A LARGE  EXHIBIT 


How'  shall  one  look  at  a large  and 
varied  collection  of  paintings  like 
that  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, which  brings  together  impar- 
tially the  artistic  efforts  of  one 
hundred  American  painters  of  recog- 
nized ability?  No  matter  how'  well 
sorted,  arranged  and  hung,  an 
exhibit  of  this  magnitude  which  at- 
tempts to  show^  without  prejudice, 
the  gamut  of  American  painting. 


wdth  its  variations  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tions, is  confusing  and  seems  to  Mr. 
Average  Man  impossible  of  assimila- 
tion. 

Frequently  one  hears  visitors, 
some  even  among  the  artistic  fra- 
ternity, w ho  in  making  a comparison 
between  two  works  of  antipodal 
aims,  carry  logic  to  its  ultimate  by 
declaiming:  “Well,  if  that  is  right. 
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“SUSIE  AND  THE  STARS,"  by  ETTORE  CASER 
In  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition. 


this  can’t  be.”  They  might  as 
logically  say  of  a tall  man  and  a 
short  one,  “Well,  if  that  is  a man, 
this  can’t  be.” 

The  visitor  avowedly  knows  what 
he  likes.  Shall  he  choose  these  for 
his  enjoyment  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest?  We  have  all  seen  people 
pass  still  life  subjects  even  when 
they  are  consummate  examples  of  a 
master  hand,  because  they  “do  not 
care  for  still  life.”  Others,  partial 
to  marine  views  or  snow  scenes,  give 
scant  attention  to  anything  else. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a 


preference,  even  as  one  has  a choice 
in  literature  or  music,  but  our  circle 
of  preferences  should  be  an  ever 
widening  one.  It  will  hardly  de- 
velop a critical  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, nor  will  it  bring  the  maximum 
amount  of  pleasure  to  confine  one’s 
choice  to  those  which  have  an 
immediate  appeal. 

Lacking  the  painter’s  technical 
knowledge  of  construction,  design, 
color,  the  layman  (except  after 
years  of  observation)  must  depend 
upon  the  two  dimensional  surface  for 
his  pleasure.  He  should  release  the 
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exhibition  as  a whole  from  his 
thought  leaving  the  summary  con- 
clusion regarding  American  art  to 
form  itself  unconsciously  in  his 
mind.  He  should  give  attention  to 
the  individual  canvases,  thanking 
a kind  Providence  for  variety  among 
painters,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
universe. 

In  showing  the  works  of 
one  hundred  painters  it  was  the 
obvious  intention  that  they  should 
all  be  seen, — not  with  equal  enthu- 
siasm and  approbation,  for  aesthetic 
pleasure  is  the  purpose  of  such  an 
exhibit,  and  our  emotions  are  aroused 
more  by  some  works  than  by  others, 
— but  one  should  inquire  into  the 
aim  of  each  picture.  He  should  ask 
the  painter  what  he  is  trying  to  do, 
and  judge  him  by  his  answer.  Look 
at  his  picture;  his  idea  is  expressed 
there;  it  must  be  sought  out.  Let 
us  not  depend  upon  our  neighbor’s 
judgment  more  than  is  necessary. 
Reading  or  hearing  about  pictures 
will  not  help  one’s  appreciation. 
They  must  be  looked  at.  If  then 
after  the  intention  of  a painting  is 
comprehended,  we  find  that  the 
painter  is  confused  in  his  idea  or  falls 
short  of  expressing  it,  we  will  at 
least  have  grounds  for  judging  him 
on  his  defections, — and  not  on  our 
own. 

The  aim  of  a painter  is  not  always 
easy  of  access  even  to  the  initiated. 
His  work  is  rarely  a fac-simile  of 
nature,  for  nature  is  not  art.  To 
reproduce  bird  songs  with  finality, 
is  not  necessarily  music.  They  must 


conform  to  harmonic  law  and  ar- 
rangement. The  musical  arrange- 
ment of  a bird  motive  may  become 
almost  indistinguishable  as  such, 
except  to  the  attuned  ear,  and  yet 
be  a great  work  of  art.  Pictures 
likewise  are  arrangements  of  motives 
from  nature.  They  are  at  times 
almost  a counterpart,  again  they 
become  only  a symbol  far  removed 
from  reality.  Yet  the  less  obvious 
may  be  the  masterpiece. 

Concord  of  sweet  sounds  has  its 
counterpart  in  harmonious  colors, 
and  no  matter  what  arbitrary  or 
abstract  arrangement  one  may  make 
of  harmonious  colors,  they  j)lease,  if 
we  look  at  them  as  color,  and  not  try 
to  see  in  them  something  which  isn’t 
there. 

The  rhythm  of  the  written  verse 
lias  its  counterpart  in  the  cadence  of 
line,  whether  in  the  roof  line  of  a 
city,  the  summits  of  a distant  range, 
or  the  dynamic  line  of  a human 
figure. 

The  size  and  intervals  of  spaces 
which  we  find  so  pleasing  in  good 
architecture  are  always  present, 
though  less  obviously,  in  pictures. 

Symmetry  and  balance  play  an 
unconscious  part  in  the  pleasure  we 
experience  in  the  presence  of  a 
picture. 

The  surface  beauty  of  a picture  at 
which  we  are  solely  to  look  for  our 
pleasure  is  dependent  upon  many 
things,  and  in  the  nature  of  man's 
individuality  he  emphasizes  some 
things  more  than  others.  He  may 
have  a leaning  for  color  or  for  line; 
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he  may  closely  adhere  to  nature's 
forms  or  make  of  them  purely  deco- 
rative abstractions.  He  has  a forte ; 
find  it  and  judge  him  on  the  merits 
of  it.  With  study  his  personality 
becomes  as  apparent  as  familiar 
handwriting. 

During  the  present  exhibit,  visit- 
ors are  being  asked  to  ballot  for 
their  first,  second  and  third  choices, 
as  well  as  for  the  picture  they  like 
least.  The  ballot  was  devised  to 


stimulate  people  to  an  intensive 
and  comparative  study  of  each 
picture,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
average  of  public  taste.  The  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Na- 
turally the  pictures  liked  best  are 
those  with  a human  appeal,  easy  of 
comprehension,  but  the  great 
amount  of  interest  manifested  would 
indicate  that  the  vote  is  serving  a 
splendid  purpose  in  the  thoughtful 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
exhibition. 
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SARGENT’S 


“PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON” 


Every  one  in  Detroit  should  see 
the  ''Pori rail  of  J*resideni  IViLson" 
1)V  John  Singer  Sargent,  to  be 
exhibited  May  2nd  to  26th.  Chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  shonld 
be  brought  to  the  Museum  with 
their  teachers,  workmen  from  the 
factories  shonld  be  urged  to  come, 
the  whole  j)eople  should  make  it  a 
point  to  see  this  portrait  of  the 
President  who  is  guiding  onr  nation 
during  the  greatest  crisis  it  has 
known,  when  purged  in  the  fire  of 
adversity  it  stands  at  the  pinnacle 
of  high  ideals.  It  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity the  majority  of  us  will  have 
of  an  intimate  rememberance  of 
President  Wilson  which  we  will  wish 
to  carry  with  us  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  fidelity  in  Sargent’s  por- 
traiture is  well  known.  His  spon- 
taneous portrayal,  and  his  gifted 
technical  ability  in  fixing  the 
character  of  his  sitter  on  canvas 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  “Portrait  of  President  Wil- 
son” was  recently  painted  for  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  at  Dublin,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  response 
to  the  cabled  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Museum, 
kindly  allowed  this  work  of  art  to 
be  exhibited  in  Detroit  before  its 
final  installation  at  Dublin. 

The  portrait  is  of  unusual  interest 
because  of  the  circumstances  under 


which  it  was  painted.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Euroj^ean  war 
Mr.  Sargent,  then  in  London,  gener- 
ously presented  to  the  Red  (Toss  a 
blank  canvas  to  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  upon  which  he 
agreed  to  paint  a ])ortrait  to  the 
order  of  the  purchaser.  This  un- 
painted canvas  was  auctioned  at 
Christie’s  in  London,  and  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  Lane  was  the  highest 
bidder,  paying  $50,000  for  it. 

Subsequently  Sir  Hugh  Lane 
visited  this  country  and  on  his 
return  journey  to  England  he  took 
])assage  on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania 
and  was  lost  when  the  ship  was  sunk 
by  a German  submarine. 

Under  the  terms  of  his  will  all  of 
his  works  of  art  were  bequeathed  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
among  them  this  unpainted  picture. 
The  Board  of  Governors,  given  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  painting,  decided  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a portrait 
of  President  Wilson,  and  despite  the 
pressure  of  public  duties  the  Presi- 
dent found  time  to  give  Mr.  Sargent 
the  necessary  sittings. 

While  the  people  of  Detroit  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  water  colors  of  Sargent, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  world 
renowned  portrait  painter  has  ever 
been  represented  by  his  portraiture 
in  a local  exhibition. 
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CONVENTION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amehk  an  Federation  of 
Arts  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  May  23rd  and  24th. 

The  Arts  and  (Tafts  Society  will  be  the  headquarters. 

The  Hotel  Statler  will  provide  accommodations  for  delegates,  but 
reservations  shonld  be  made  some  time  in  advance. 


PROGRAM 


MAY  23rd 
MoKNTN(i  Session 
In  the  Arts  and  Oafts  Theatre 

Opening  Address 
Report  of  the  Secretary 
Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Working  Men’s  Hoi  ses  in  Industrial  (T:nters 
War  Monuments 

Lunch 


Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Lelia  Mechlin 
X.  H.  Carpenter 
William  B.  Stratton 
Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 


Afternoon  Session 

In  the  Auditorium  of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum 


The  Relation  of  Art  to  Manufactures 


Francois  Monod 

Chief  of  Cabinet  to  the  IVench  High 
Commissioner  in  the  United  States 


Mobilizing  the  Art  Industries 
Exhitions  of  Industrial  Art 
Art  as  an  Americanizing  Force 


Richard  F.  Bach 

Columbia  University 

Louise  Connolly 

Newark  Museum  Association 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Scales 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Tea  ai  the  Museum — Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Paintings 
Inspection  of  Museum  Collections 

Evening 

Group  of  Plays  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sam  Hume 


MAY  24th 
Morning  Session 
In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre 

The  Training  of  Designers 


Walter  Sargent 
University  of  Chicago 

Emma  M.  Church 

The  Church  School  of  Art 


Finding  Positions  for  Industrial  Art  Workers 

The  Small  Manufactory 
For  Textiles 
For  Pottery 


Florence  N.  Levy 

Manager,  Art  Alliance  of  America 

Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns 


The  Position  and  FYnction  of  the  Handicrafts  R.  Clipston  Sturgis 

Past  President,  American  Institute  of  Architects 
President,  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 


Lunch 
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Afternoon  Session 
In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

I — Eduational  Work 
Exhibitions 
Lectures 
Publications 

II — Branch  Officf-s 

Shall  they  l>e  established  and  where? 

I II — Propaganda 

Industrial  Art  Teaching 
Co-operation  with  the  Manufacturers 
Promotion  of  the  Handicrafts 
ELECTION 

Afternoon 

Fwi/  the  Pewabic  Pottery 
Evening 

Informal  Dinner — Arts  and  Crafts  Society's  Headquarters 

Simple  luncheons  will  be  served  each  day  in  the  galleries  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society. 

The  convention  will  be  concluded  with  an  informal  dinner  in  the  Little 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  speakers  for  which  are  not  yet 
announced. 

Delegates  will  be  invited  to  visit  the  Pewabic  Pottery  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th,  and  those  who  remain  for  Saturday  are  invited  to  Cranbrook, 
the  country  home  of  Mr.  George  G.  Booth,  the  feature  of  which  is  the  little 
Greek  out-of-door  theatre. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Published  monthly,  except 
June,  July,  August,  September 

BY  THE 

DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  includes  a subscription  to 
the  Bulletin.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor.  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Hastings  St. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
President,  Ralph  H.  Booth 

Vice-President,  Gustavus  D.  Pope 

Acting  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Gray 
Secretary  and  Director, 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs 


TRUSTEES 
For  term  expiring  1918: 

Henry  Ledyard  Ralph  H.  Booth 

William  B.  Stratton 

For  term  expiring  1919: 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.  David  Gray 

Tom  May  (City  Appointee) 

For  term  expiring  1920: 

Henry  G.  Stevens  Gustavus  D.  Pope 

Francis  P.  Paulus  (City  Appointee) 

For  the  term  expiring  1921: 

J.  J.  Crowley  H.  J.  M.  Grylls 

Wm.  J.  Gray  (City  Appointee) 


HOURS 

The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  ra.;  Sundays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.;  holidays  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


MEMBERSHIP 

In  order  that  a large  number  of  art  lovers 
may  have  a share  in  making  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  useful  and  enjoyable  for  all 
the  citizens,  the  Trustees  have  provided 
classes  of  meml)ership  as  follows: 

1.  Annual  Members  who  contribute 
$10.00  annually. 

2.  Contributing  Members  who  pay 
$100.00  or  more  annually. 

3.  Life  Members  who  contribute  $1,000 
n money  or  works  of  art. 

4.  Fellows  in  Perpetuitv  who  contribute 
$5,000. 

5.  Benefactors  who  contribute  $10,000  or 
more. 

Members  receive  the  monthly  Bulletin, 
notices  of  exhibitions,  lectures  and  other 
events,  and  the  amounts  contributed  by  them 
are  recorded  in  the  Donor’s  Roll. 


COPYING 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  desires  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  art  student,  designer  or  |r 
mechanic  who  wishes  to  study  or  copy  objects  i 
in  the  Museum  collections.  There  are  hun-  j 
dreds  of  objects  which  would  suggest  form  or 
design  for  articles  of  utility  and  beauty 
Requests  for  permits  to  copy  and  photograph 
in  the  Museum  should  be  addressed  to  thv  j 
Secretary. 

MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogs  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  ' ’ 
students  and  visitors  to  both  permanent  j 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  paint-  / 
ings. 

The  Museum  Bulletin,  published 
monthly  from  October  to  May  each  year, 
announces  the  exhibitions,  lectures  and 
activities  of  the  Museum,  and  gives  authen- 
tic information  concerning  the  collections 
Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  at  | 
the  Museum  free,  or  it  will  be  mailed 
regularly  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
postage. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  embracing  j 
several  thousand  subjects,  is  at  the  disposal  ; 
of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  free  of 
charge.  Slides  on  art,  history  and  travel  are  ‘ 
available  for  the  use  of  study  clubs  at  a 
nominal  rental. 


The 

DETROIT  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 


oAnnual  Report 
for  the  '^ear 

1909 


7he 

DETROIT  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Vice-President,  Director  and  Treasurer 
for  the  Year  Ending  June  3o,  igog,  together  with 
a review  of  the  year’s  work 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


1909 


MUSEUM  EXTERIOR 


/Diembers  of 

Fred.  M.  Alger. 

Geo.  H.  H.xrbour 
Joseph  Boyer 
George  N.  Hr.\dy 
Clarence  A.  Black 
Mrs.  William  H.  P)REarley 
George  G.  Booth 
Don  M.  Dickinson 
(jeorge  S.  D.vvis 
John  M.  Donaldson 
I^'red  E.  Farnsworth 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Charles  L.  Freer 

E.  L.  Ford 

Armond  H.  (Griffith 
JoH.N  L.  Harper 
Frank  J.  JIecker 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Holden 
Mrs.  John  J.  Hoff 
Collins  B.  Hubbard 
Percy  Ives 

A)iuiial  Meeting  of  Iiia 


tbc  Corporation 

IviCHARD  P.  Joy 
Philip  H.  McMillan 
William  H.  Murphy 
M.  J.  Murphy 
Cyrenius  a.  Newcomb 
Dr.  R.  Adlington  Newman 
Thomas  W'.  Palmer 
Edward  W.  Pendleton 
Marvin  Preston 
.Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Skinner 
Mrs.  H.  H.  H.  Crapo  S.mith 
E.  D.  Stair 
P'red.  K.  Stearns 
Mrs.  Dr.  Torrey 
Edward  W.  Voigt 
E.  Chandler  Walker 
Bryant  Walker 
Charles  Willis  Ward 
Mrs.  R.  Stores  Willis 
H.  Kirke  White 
^'p orators,  first  Monday  in  July. 


IRoU  of  DeceascO  /ibembere 

Christopher  R.  Mabley Died 

Willis  E.  Walker “ 

Francis  Palms “ 

George  H.  Hammond “ 

Mrs.  Morse  Stewart “ 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Toms “ 

Joseph  Black “ 

Henry  P.  Baldwin “ 

Christian  H.  Buhi 

Samuel  R.  Mumford “ 

Lewis  T.  Ives “ 

James  L.  Edson “ 

Charles  Endicott  “ 

Bela  Hubbard “ 

Joseph  Perrien “ 

John  L.  Warren “ 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop “ 

Hiram  Walker “ 

Martin  S.  Smith " 

George  II.  Scripps “ 

Sullivan  M.  Cutcheo.n 

David  Whitney,  Jr “ 

James  McMillan ‘‘ 

George  E.  ]\Ioor>: 

Simon  J.  Murphy 

.Allan  Shelden 

James  E.  Scripps 

William  .A.  AIoore 

Frederick  Ste.\rns " 

R.  A.  Alger ‘‘ 

W.  C.  AIcMillan “ 

T.  D.  Buhl “ 

D.  M.  Ferry “ 

George  W.  Balch “ 

William  E.  Qui.nby “ 

ATrs.  j.  T.  Sterling “ 

William  H.  Bre.arley “ 


June  30,  1885 
Alay  — , 1886 
Nov.  24,  1886 
Dec.  29,  1886 
Alay  27,  1888 
June  17,  1888 
July  26,  1891 
Dec.  31,  1892 
Jan.  23,  1894 
May  23,  1894 
Dec.  13,  1894 
Aug.  25,  1895 
Jan.  17,  1896 
June  13,  1896 
Alar.  3,  1896 
Aug.  10,  1896 
July  12,  1897 
Jan.  12,  1899 
Oct.  28,  1899 
April  13,  1900 
April  18,  1900 
Nov.  28,  1900 
Aug.  10,  1902 
Alar.  25,  1904 
Feb.  2,  1905 
Alay  1,  1905 
Alay  29,  1906 
Sept.  25,  1906 
Jan.  12,  1907 
Jan.  24,  1907 
Feb.  21,  1907 
.Apr.  7,  1907 
Nov.  11,  1907 
Alar.  2,  1908 
June  7,  1908 
Jan.  7,  1909 
Alar.  26,  1909 


©fficere  for  1909^1910 


President  ...... 

John  M.  Donaldson 

Vice  President  ..... 

Frederick  K.  Stearns 

Treasurer  ...... 

Percy  Ives 

Secretary  and  Director 

A.  H.  Griffith 

-Assistant  Director  .... 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs 

lErecutivc  Committee 

ALxrvin  Preston 

J.  L.  Hudson 

John  McKibbin 

^Trustees 

Marvin  Preston  .... 

1910 

Fred.  K.  Stearns  .... 

1910 

JoilN  AI.  Donaldson 

1910 

John  AIcKibbin  (city  appointee) 

1911 

Philip  H.  McMillan 

1911 

Joseph  Boyer  ..... 

1911 

George  G.  Booth  .... 

1912 

Percy  Ives  ..... 

1912 

J.  L.  Hudson  (city  appointee) 

1912 

William  H.  Murphy 

1913 

Bryant  Walker  .... 

1913 

William  C.  Weber  (city  appointee) 

1913 

Trustee  meetings  are  held  on  the 
October,  January  and  April,  at  4 p.  m. 

second  Saturday  of  July, 

Past  iPrceiDcnts  of  tbe 

Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 
James  jMcMillan 
James  McMillan 
Frederick  Stearns 
James  E.  Scripps 
Don  M.  Dickinson 
Charles  Puncher 
George  H.  Barbour 
Dexter  M.  Ferry 
George  N.  Brady 
Theodore  D.  Buhl 
Theodore  D.  Buhi, 

Thomas  Pitts 
Thomas  Pitts 
John  McKibbin 
E.  Chandler  Walker 
E.  Chandler  Walker 
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1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 
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jform  of  Bequest 

1 Do  Dereby  Give  y devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  a corporation  organized  and  ex- 
isting under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  its  home  office 
in  said  state — 


Bequests  may  be  made  in  Money,  Books,  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and 
all  Works  of  Art. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  MELCHERS 
By  GARI  MELCHERS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART  BY  MR.  E.  CHANDLER  WALKER 

Co[)y right , rgo6  and  igoj^  by  the  Detroit  Pnblishi ng  Co. 
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Detroit,  Alien.,  November  3rd,  1909. 
To  the  Incorporators  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

3N  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker, 
I am  asked  as  his  representative  to  present  to  yon 
a report  of  the  work  of  the  Museum  during  the  past  year. 

A detailed  statement  of  the  splendid  gifts  with  which 
the  Museum  has  been  endowed  since  the  last  annual  re- 
port, will  be  made  in  the  Directors’  report,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  our  President  permits  me  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment to  him  on 'behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  gift  of  four 
notable  pictures  by  Painters  of  international  fame : two 
l)y  Alelchers,  one  by  Alary  Cassatt,  and  one  by  H.  G. 
Dearth. 

To  Airs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps  the  Aluseum  is  indebted 
for  the  gift  of  fifteen  old  Dutch  and  Italian  masters,  and 
the  James  E.  Scripps  collection  of  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings, miaking  a most  valuable  and  distinct  addition  to  its 
treasures — a gift  that  would  be  welcomed  and  treasured 
by  the  world’s  greatest  Aluseums. 

To  Air.  Charles  Willis  Ward;  Air.  Charles  L.  Freer; 
the  International  Art  Union  of  Paris,  by  the  Airs.  Whit- 
ney Hoff  Aluseum  Fund;  the  Yawkey  Fund;  Friends  of 
Air.  Lendall  Pitts;  The  Citizens’  Picture  Purchase  Fund, 
and  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Museum  who  have  brought, 
and  are  bringing  to  it  their  gifts  and  their  interest,  the 
Trustees  do  extend  their  grateful  appreciation  and 
thanks ; realizing  that  through  these  channels  gradually 
widening  and  deepening,  will  the  Aluseum  become  more 
and  more  a real  vitalizing  force  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  collection,  the  public 
have  been  given  opportunity  to  view  during  the  past  year, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  special  exhibitions,  a number 
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of  these  being  of  exceptional  nverit  and  interest.  From 
one  of  these  (the  Redfield  Exhibition)  the  Museum  has 
been  enabled  to  purchase  by  means  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Yawkey  Fund,  a picture  of  great  beauty,  which  should  be 
studied  by  all  picture  lovers. 

Apropos  of  special  exhibitions,  it  is  the  desire  and  in- 
tention of  the  Trustees  to  enlarge  their  scope  and  in- 
terest, which  it  is  believed  is  possible  by  a somewhat  more 
liberal  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  by  closer  co- 
operation with  the  Museums  of  our  neighboring  cities. 

Our  Director  has  already  taken  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  having  done  so,  we  are  assured  he  will  not  turn  back 
until  the  desired  end  is  accomplished. 

The  Public,  for  whom  and  by  whom  the  [Museum 
exists,  have  evidenced  by  their  enthusiasm  and  continued 
interest  in  the  Sunday  lectures  by  the  Director,  as  well 
as  by  the  other  lectures  on  Art,  Archaeology  and  kindred 
subjects  given  by  other  distinguished  speakers,  that  this 
department  of  the  Museum  work  is  meeting  a real  and 
vital  need,  and  is  no  mere  perfunctory  form. 

The  experience  of  our  Aluseum  in  this  respect,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  lecture  courses,  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
other  Aluseums  of  the  country,  who  recognize  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  Director  also,  with  his  assistants,  has  rendered  to 
the  schools  of  the  city  a real  service,  by  giving  illustrated 
lectures  on  art  and  travel,  to  the  pupils  and  their  teachers. 

The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  lectures  has  demon- 
strated that  the  present  auditorium  is  not  large  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  many  desiring  to  attend 
are  turned  away. 

The  service  rendered  is  a worthy  one,  the  public 
desires  it ; the  City  Authorities  recognize  its  value.  Al- 
together we  should  see  to  it  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs,  by  the  acquirement  of  additional, 
or  other  and  larger  areas,  and  new  or  additional  buildings, 
providing  for  a greater  auditorium  ; additional  galleries  for 
pictures  and  sculptures,  and  last  but  not  least,  for  a 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 
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The  Public  Museum,  like  the  Public  Library,  is  fiud-- 
ing-  a firm  place  iu  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  is  be- 
giuuing  to  be  felt  to  be  as  much  a j^art  of  our  social 
system  as  the  Public  School. 

Ill  the  light  of  to-day,  when  it  is  recognized  that 
teaching  is  better  done  by  object  than  by  word;  that  the 
thing  becomes  better  known  by  studying  itself  than  by 
reading  a description,  the  Public  Museum  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  school. 

In  our  great  cities  the  Museum  should  co-operate 
with  the  Public  Library,  as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  for 
the  enlightenmient  of  the  people. 

In  an  industrial  community  like  our  own,  unskilled 
labor  is  always  the  most  costly,  and  skilled  labor  the 
most  profitable.  The  unskilled  one  is  an  unthrifty 
laborer;  he  occupies  more  time  than  is  necessary ; uses 
materials  in  wasteful  manner,  and  ends  by  producing 
something  of  less  value  than  if  he  were  a skilled  laborer. 

It  is  to  the  material  interest  of  all  communities  that 
unskilled  labor  shall  be  transformed  into  skilled  labor. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  unable  to  introduce  into  our 
industries  that  useful  and  necessary  element  of  taste 
which  our  education  in  other  subjects  demands,  to  that 
extent  we  are  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  what 
our  taste  requires,  and  thus  we  lose  the  profit  of  skilled 
labor  at  home,  and  throw  away  the  power  we  might  have 
over  other  nations  of  the  world  by  our  self-sustaining- 
productiveness.  If  we  regard  man  as  created  simply  for 
the  application  of  physical  force,  w'hose  training  is  com- 
pleted when  he  can  strike  a heavy  blow,  then  there  would 
he  no  need  for  n>tiny  of  the  accepted  branches  of  our 
present  education,  and  none  at  all  for  industrial  art  edu- 
cation. 

But  the  man  who  is  simply  a machine  of  value  only  on 
account  of  his  physical  force,  is  an  inferior  animal.  In 
proportion  as  we  give  him  skill  in  art,  he  becomes  a 
creature  of  power,  superior,  and  of  great  value  to  society. 

I use  the  word  art  here  in  its  broad  interpretation. 
What  does  art  mean  to  us  but  the  ability  to  make  some- 
thing, whether  it  is  a sight  or  a sound;  an  object  or  an 


“HAPPY  DAYS,”  By  Elizabeth  Nourse 

PURCHASED  FROM  THE  WHITNEY-HOFF  MUSEUM  FUND  AND  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  BY 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ART  UNION,  PARIS 

Copy)  ight  igoQ,  by  the  Detroit  Publishiuo  Co. 
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impression  ; somethiiio-  that  serves  as  the  means  of  ex- 
])ressin«*  a definite,  a conscious  t)urpose,  and  exerting'  a 
definite,  a conscious  interest? 

Are  there,  after  all,  any  more  than  these  two  faculties 
that  man  has  any  notion  of — to  know  something,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  something?  This  last  is  art.  Use  the  plural 
number,  and  no  fuss  is  made  about  it,  but  use  the  singular, 
and  begin  the  word  with  a capital,  and  at  once  you  have 
entered  the  land  of  mystery.  The  trouble  is  mostly 
caused  by  unprofitable  hair-splitting.  The  many  forms, 
shades  and  degrees  of  creative  efifort  in  the  world  are 
part  and  parcel  of  Nature’s  infinite  variety,  but  the  im- 
pulse that  is  the  compelling  cause  of  them  all,  is  practic- 
ally one  and  the  same. 

\\T  may,  I think,  frankly  recognize  the  truth  that 
wdiat  we  call  the  art  impulse,  is  simply  the  instinct  that 
impels  us  to  create  something;  that  the  forms  which 
this  instinct  assumes,  must  be  as  varied  as  our  natures, 
and  as  changeable  as  the  temper  and  the  needs  of  hum'an- 
ity  itself. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
not  only  as  honorably  employed,  but  that  he  was  exer- 
cising the  same  powers  when  he  was  planning  water 
works  and  fortifications,  as  when  he  was  painting  iMona 
Lisas  and  Last  Suppers. 

know,  too,  that  Albrecht  Durer  was  doing  the 
same  when  he  was  working  as  a goldsmith,  and  when  he 
was  making  pictures  which  have  earned  him  immortality. 

Some  of  us  are  even  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
truly  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater  artists  who  have 
fashioned  beautiful  forms  in  iron  and  wood,  as  those  who 
have  painted  ten  league  canvases,  or  sculptured  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

To  those  who  think  about  industry  in  the  right  way. 
art  is  a synonym  for  all  that  is  uplifting  and  inspiring  in 
the  work  of  human  hands,  and  the  essence  of  the  qualities 
which  the  word  “art”  expresses,  is  not  with  pictures  and 
statues  only,  but  with  all  sorts  of  objects  that  embody 
the  idea  of  human  service  imaginative  and  other,  and 
whose  production  represents  in  any  marked  or  striking 
way  the  result  of  human  thought  and  care. 


By  Edward  W.  Redfield 
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Art  education,  then,  properly  understood  and  applied, 
is  the  real  solvent  for  the  industrial  education  problem, 
only  this  education  and  this  application  must  be  some- 
thing real  and  practical,  as  the  vague  generalization  about 
the  supreme  importance  of  Art,  with  the  capital  ‘‘A,” 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  does  not  seem  to  be. 

In  a groping  sort  of  way,  this  has  been  perceived  by 
many,  and  the  multiplication  of  art  schools,  and  the  con- 
viction that  has  inspired  the  efforts  (largely  futile)  that 
have  been  made  to  make  art  instruction  an  essential  part 
of  general  education,  had  its  origin  in  the  perception  of 
this  truth. 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  attempts  to 
grasp  and  apply  this  principle  were  natural  enough,  and 
were  perhaps  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  experience,  out 
of  which  sounder  methods  are  being  evolved. 

AVe  need  a more  frank  recognition  of  industrial  claims, 
and  a franker  acceptance  of  the  industrial,  even  the  com- 
mercial aim.  For  even  if  we  admit  rather  patronizingly 
the  industrial  purpose  as  not  altogether  degrading,  we 
balk  at  commercialism.  Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  a little  genuine  promotion  of  the  right  kind  in  art, 
would  do  much.  If,  for  instance,  people  could  be  made 
to  see  how  much  more  permanent  was  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  good  native  liand-wrougTt  things,  that  smack 
of  the  soil  of  particular  neighborhoods,  and  reflect  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  some  of  the  traditions  that 
make  the  neighborhoods  themselves  worth  knowing;  if 
they  could  learn  how  much  better  that  sort  of  thing  is, 
than  the  ready-made  stuff  ground  out  at  wholesale  by 
machinery  in  Oshkosh,  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible  in 
Seattle,  stuff  that  is  copied  from  some  tawdry  original 
that  once  belonged  to  some  palace  of  bankrupt  nobility 
in  Europe,  but  is  intended  to  furnish  the  home  of  a work- 
ing man  in  iVmerica,  it  would  be  well  worth  while. 

AAA  should  applaud  every  effort  in  this  direction,  and 
feel  that  the  more  commercially  successful  they  are,  the 
better  it  is  for  art. 

AVhat  we  need  here  more  perhaps  than  anything  else, 
is  a diffusion  of  that  kind  of  culture  that  inculcates  ap- 
preciation of  whatever  is  inherently  noble  and  beautiful, 
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and  develops  the  kind  of  self  respect  that  is  possible  only 
where  people  have  this  kind  of  appreciation. 

Art  has  come  into  the  world  in  obedience  to  social  in- 
stinct; its  very  birth  cry  was  a call  for  approval  and  en- 
joyment in  common,  and  that  is  why  its  ^Teatest  triumphs 
have  always  been  achieved  by  work  that  could  not  exist 
without  a public. 

The  kind  of  art  that  we  need  is  that  which  identifies 
itself  most  readily  with  the  activities  and  sympathies 
that  are  alert  to-day. 

The  art  museums  of  the  country  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  objects  of  industrial  art  for  the  interest  of  their 
collections,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a franker  recognition 
of  industrial  claims,  and  franker  acceptance  of  the  indus- 
trial— even  the  commercial  aim. 

The  museums  and  the  school  of  art  should  preserve 
the  most  precious  memories  of  the  past,  but  they  should 
also  vitalize  the  activities  of  the  present.  It  is  good  to 
know  how  things  were  done  in  times  gone  by,  but  it  is 
better  still  to  learn  to  do  even  better  and  better  the 
things  that  our  own  times  demand.  We  are  becoming 
conscious  of  our  industrial  shortcomings,  and  beginning 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  knack  of  doing  things  that  is 
slipping  away  from  us,  and  we  are  seeking  to  rehabilitate 
the  trades  by  means  of  trade  schools.  We  are  on  the 
right  track  in  this,  but  all  trade  instruction  that  is 
thorough,  must  he  highly  specialized,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  best  work  of  a general  nature,  that  we  shall  find 
it  possible  to  do,  even  on  lines  that  are  confessedly  and 
distinctly  industrial,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  diffusing 
and  promoting  a knowledge  and  a love  of  art.  Only  to 
be  vital  and  helpful,  this  knowledge  must  be  continually 
associated  with  forms  of  expression  that  connect  it  with 
the  widest  possible  range  of  effort,  and  the  most  varied 
forms  of  application. 

To  avoid  waste  of  energy,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the 
higdiest  efficiency,  this  association  of  aims  and  ideas 
should  inform  all  educational  effort  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  most  advanced. 

The  few  who  explore  the  mountain  peaks  of  attain- 
ment will  be  all  the  stronger  for  their  labors  in  the  low- 
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lands,  while  every  one  of  their  toiling’  brethren  will  stand 
a good  chanee  of  hnding  ample  op])ortiinities  for  exer- 
cising the  best  powers  he  has  in  the  wider  and  more 
fertile  fields  that  stretch  all  the  way  up. 

Industrial  education,  then,  should  be  art  education 
with  an  industrial  turn,  and  the  guide  toward  the  art 
education  that  is  best  worth  having,  is  the  aim  to  do 
something  well  that  somebody  wants.  The  rare  and  ex- 
clusive things  will  never  lack  admirers  and  supporters, 
but  constructive  effort,  if  wisely  directed  in  any  channel, 
will  occupy  itself  in  developing  in  the  broadest  possible! 
lines,  the  power  on  which  all  noble  service  depends. 

In  closing,  my  plea,  then,  is  that  to  the  other  activities 
of  the  iMuseum  may  be  added  soon  that  of  a live,  earnest 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Perhaps  no  other  city  in  our  country  needs  this  more, 
or  w'ould  more  surely  profit  by  it,  both  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  its  people. 

Respectfully, 

Jno.  i\I.  Donaldson, 

Vicc-Prcsidcnt. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


^Crcasuicr’s  IRcport 


Detroit,  ^ricii.,  November  l’)rd,  1909. 


MAINTENANCE 


City  a])propriation  for  the  year  endino- 

Jime  doth,  1909  21C50.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing  $ 

Power  

Fuel  


Gdd.Gd 

40.8: 

585.42 


J’ostage  250.00 

Salaries  10,094.74 

Idbrary  153.9  t 

Property  824.21 

Repairs  1,314.8G 

General  Expense  1,218.13 

ICxhibition 790.0G 

Additions  to  collections G44.99 

Note  G, 800.00 


4 23,950.85 


W.  C.  YAW  KEY  FUND. 

Union  Trust  Co.  Debenture  Bonds.  5,000.00 
Accrued  interest 870.51 


SUNDRIES  FUND. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  catalogs,  cards, 
photographs,  rental  of  slides,  hire 
of  lantern  and  operator,  and  contri- 
butions from  boxes  in  statuary 
court  $ 399.08 


Respectfully, 

Percy  Ives, 
Treasurer. 
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director’s  IRcporf 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  )M(l,  1909. 

To  the  Incorporators  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Gentlemen  : 

On  January  1st,  1910,  I will  have  completed  twenty  years 
o.f  service  in  the  employ  of  this  institution.  During  that 
time  there  has  been  added  in  building,  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  ($110,000)  dollars.  The  collections  in  the 
various  departments  have  increased  in  value  about  four 
hundred  thousand  ($400,000)  dollars.  Approximately  the 
visitors  have  numbered  over  a million  and  a half.  For 
several  years,  they  have  been  over  one  hundred  thousand 
each  year. 

But  the  interest  inspired  in  the  people  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  and  municipality  have  been 
secured.  They  realize  that  the  institution  is  of  value  to  the 
City.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  greater  things. 

Looking  into  the  future  there  is  much  to  be  desired,  and 
plans  are  contemplated  which  will  make  the  institu- 
tion even  more  valuable  to  those  who  make  use  of  its  facili- 
ties. To  accomplish  the  things  we  hope  for,  means  more 
money,  more  work,  more  building,  all  of  which  I believe  will 
come,  and  I only  hope  to  be  able  to  do  my  share  towards  it. 

In  closing  I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Incorpora- 
tors for  their  confidence  and  support,  and  to  the  employees 
oJf  the  Museum,  for  their  faithful  and  willing  efiforts  at  all 
times  toward  the  success  of  the  Museum. 

Respectfully. 

A.  H.  Griffith, 

Director. 


Iln  flDemoiiain 


MRS.  J.  T.  STERLING 

On  Thursday,  January  Tth,  the  many  friends  of 
i\Irs.  J.  T.  Sterling  learned  with  sadness  of  her 
sudden  death  at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y.,  where  she  had  gone  to  pass  the 
holidays. 

Mrs.  Sterling  was  one  of  that  coterie  of  ener- 
getic women  whose  work  entered  so  largely  into 
the  success  of  the  Art  Loan,  from  which  came 
eventually  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  She  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  named  under  the 
])rovision  of  the  $10,000  subscription  made  by 
lion.  T.  W.  Palmer. 

Her  interest  in  the  institution  did  not  cease 
with  the  work  of  the  Art  Loan,  but  rather  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  the  Museum,  and 
while  during  the  past  few  years  she  has  been 
absent  from  the  city,  she  by  frequent  letters  ke])t 
in  touch  with  the  work. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ster- 
ling the  IMuseum  has  lost  one  of  its  early  and 
steadfast  friends,  a woman  whose  amiable  Cjuali- 
ties  endeared  her  to  all. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  be  spread  upon  the 
records,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  family. 


MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BREARLEY 


On  March  20th,  Mr.  William  H.  Brearley  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York.  As  he  had  been  ill  several 
years,  his  death  was  not  unexpected. 

Mr.  Brearley  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, — in  fact,  one  may  say 
the  institution  very  largely  owes  its  birth  to  him,  for 
it  was  through  his  energy  and  activity  that  the  Art 
Loan  of  1883  had  its  origin,  and  the  artistic  success  of 
that  undertaking  was  the  incentive  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  permanent  Art  Museum  of  Detroit.  At 
that  time,  Detroit  was  far  from  being  the  populous  and 
wealthy  city  it  is  today,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
most  persistent  perseverance  and  untold  labor  that  Air. 
Brearley  finally  secured  subscriptions  aggregating  $1U0,- 
000,  sixty-six  thousand  of  which  was  used  for  the  first 
building,  the  land  being  donated.  It  was  a self-sacrific- 
ing purpose  without  hope  of  personal  benefit  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  happily  he  lived 
to  see  grow  to  its  present  proportions.  Adverse  cir- 
cumstances led  to  his  removal  from  the  city,  but  during 
all  the  years  of  absence,  he  showed  his  continued  inter- 
est by  frequent  letters,  and  only  recently  sent  a manu- 
script giving  the  full  details  of  its  inception.  In  this 
manuscript  he  aimed  to  give  full  credit  to  all  the  gentle- 
men, who  by  their  generous  financial  aid,  so  nobly 
backed  his  efforts.  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the 
Detroit  Aluseum  of  Art  hereby  express  to  the  family 
of  the  late  William  H.  Brearley  their  most  sincere 
sympathy  in  this  the  hour  of  their  bereavement,  fully 
appreciating  that  their  loss  of  a faithful  husband  and 
loving  father  is  also  one  to  this  institution  which  owed 
so  much  to  his  labor  and  love,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  Museum,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  family. 
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Election  of  Incorporators 


JElcctton  Of  1[ncorporators 

To  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Sterling  and  William  H.  Brearley,  the  following  were  im- 
animonsly  elected: — ^E.  D.  Stair  and  ]\I.  J.  Mnrphy. 

Election  of  flruetces 

The  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  Messrs.  E.  Chandler  Walker  and 
Edward  W.  Pendleton  were  fillevl  by  imanimonsly  electing 
iMessrs.  William  H.  Mnrphy  and  Bryant  Walker,  and 
securing  through  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  Philip 
Breitmeyer,  Mayor  of  Detroit,  the  reappointment  of  IMr. 
^\hlliam  C.  MTber  to  succeed  himself. 

IHew  Officers 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  immediate- 
1}^  after  the  Annual  jMeeting  (November  3d) , the  following 
officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  John  M.  Donaldson;  \ ice-President,  Erederick 
K.  Stearns;  Treasurer,  Percy  Ives;  Secretary  and  Director, 
A.  II.  Griffith  ; Assistant  Director,  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

IResolutlons  of  Obanks 

RnsoLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  be  extended  to  the  press  of  this  city 
for  the  very  generous  way  in  which  they  have  noticed 
exhibitions  and  other  events  which  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  at  the  iMuseum.  This  ])ublicity  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  present  success  of  the  institution,  and  is 
sincerely  appreciated  by  every  one  connected  with  the 
Museum. 

A Resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  and 
trustees  for  their  services  in  the  interest  of  the  institution 
during  the  past  year  was  passed  and  the  Secretary  author- 
ized to  send  a letter  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
Incorporators  to  each  one. 
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Special  /Ti^eetincie  anC>  Xccturee 

1908-1909. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  many  noteworthy  events 
at  the  Mnsenm,  a partial  list  of  which  is  herewith  given : 

August  30 — ^“The  Awakening  of  India,”  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land. 

October  23 — Lecture,  “Italy,”  illustrated,  for  the  Norvell  and 
Scripps  schools,  by  Director  A.  H.  Griffith, 

October  27 — Lecture,  “Italy,”  illustrated,  for  the  Hypatia  Club 
and  invited  clubs,  by  Director  A.  H.  Griffith. 

October  28 — Lecture,  “English  Art,”  for  the  Weekly  Study 
Club. 

November  4— Lecture,  “The  Pan-Anglican  Congress,”  Rev.  W. 
D.  yiaxon. 

November  6 — Lecture,  ‘Alusical  Form,”  by  Victor  Benham. 

November  12 — Lecture,  “Characteristic  Scenes  in  Chile,  Bolivia 
and  Peru,”  by  Prof.  James  H.  Brewster. 

November  20 — Lecture,  “The  Influence  of  the  Old  Master 
Painters  on  Music,”  by  Victor  Benham. 

November  22 — Lecture,  “The  Recent  Fires  in  the  Forests  of 
Michigan,”  by  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq. 

December  2 — Lecture,  “Italy  and  its  People,”  for  the  iMcKinley 
School,  given  by  Director  A.  H.  Griffith. 

December  3 — Lecture,  “Schools  of  Painting,”  by  A.  H.  Griffith, 
for  the  Wednesday  History  Club. 

December  9 — Lecture,  “The  Trail  of  the  Plume  Hunters,”  by 
William  L.  Finley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Audubon  Society. 

December  10 — Lecture,  “Excavations  of  the  American  School 
at  Athens,”  by  Prof.  Charles  Heald  Weller  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Society. 

December  16 — Lecture,  “Holland  and  the  Dutch,”  by  Clyde  H. 
Burroughs  to  the  pupils  of  the  Harris  School. 

January  4 — Lecture,  “Influence  of  Literature  and  Poetry  on 
Music,”  by  Victor  Benham. 

January  7 — Lecture,  “Gothic  Sculpture,”  by  Arthur  W.  Dow, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

January  8 — Lectures,  “Art  in  Industry”  and  “Art  Appreciation,” 
by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

January  22 — Lecture,  “The  Modern  Composers,”  Victor  Benham. 

January  23 — Lecture  and  Entertainment  for  the  Italians  of 
Detroit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  Lecture,  “The 
Condition  of  the  Italians  in  America,”  Rev.  Pasquale  R.  DeCarlo. 

January  24 — -Lecture,  “India’s  Millions,”  by  J.  iMohammed  Ali. 
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Special  Exhibitions 


February  4 — Public  ^Meeting  of  the  Consumers’  League. 

February  11  and  weekly  thereafter,  a series  of  six  lectures  on 
]\Iodern  Medical  Problems,  by  prominent  specialists. 

February  14 — Lecture,  “Joan  of  Arc,”  by  Rev.  Lee  S.  McCollester. 

February  17 — Lecture,  “Ancient  and  Modern  Monuments,” 
before  the  Granite  Men’s  Association,  by  A.  H.  Griffith. 

February  20 — Lecture  and  iNlusicale  for  the  Italians  of  Detroit, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

February  24 — Lecture,  “Whistler,”  by  A.  H.  Griffith,  for  the 
Wednesday  History  Club. 

March  18 — Lecture,  “Palestine  in  the  Light  of  the  Latest  • 
Archaeological  Research,”  by  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Patton. 

iMarch  29 — Lecture,  “St.  Peters,”  by  A.  H.  Griffith,  for  the 
Cathedral  Reading  Circle. 

April  3 — Lecture  and  IMusicale  for  the  Italians  of  the  City  of 
Detroit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

April  23 — Lecture,  “The  Art  of  James  iMcXeill  Whistler,”  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin,  illustrated  with  color  slides  by  Alvin  L.  Coburn, 
many  of  them  from  originals  in  the  Freer  Collection  presented  to 
the  U.  S.  Government,  the  property  of  the  American  Nation. 

Alay  8 — Lecture,  “The  Place  of  Art  in  the  Life  of  the  People,” 
by  Air.  C.  Howard  Walker,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

June  8 — Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
First  Printing  Press  in  Alichigan. 

June  30 — Lecture,  “Relief  of  Tuberculosis  in  Ireland,”  by  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

Special  Bybibitions 

1908-1909. 

Paintings  from  the  private  collection  of  Charles  Willis  Ward, 

Esq. 

Paintings  by  Oliver  N.  Chaffee,  Jr.,  of  Detroit. 

Paintings  by  “The  Eight” : — Robert  Henri,  George  Luks, 
Ernest  Lawson,  Alaurice  Prendergast,  Everett  Sliinn,  William  J. 
Glackens,  Arthur  R.  Davies  and  John  Sloan. 

A collection  of  Dolls. 

Water-Color  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  Boutet 
de  Alonvel. 

The  Great  Lakes  Alarine  Exhibition. 

Water-Colors  and  Pastels  by  American  ^Artists. 

Etchings  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Original  Illustrations  and  Drawings  by  J.  H.  Gardner-Soper. 

Detroit  Society  of  Women  Painters. 
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Paintings  of  the  French  Chateaux  Country  by  Alson  Skinner 
Clark. 

New  England  Landscapes  by  Henry  R.  Poore. 

Paintings  and  Portraits  by  John  DaCosta. 

Painting,  “Sala  of  a 13th  Century  Tower,  Palagio  dei  Talani, 
Florence,”  by  Julius  Rolshoven. 

Paintings  by  Edward  W.  Jvedfield. 

Etchings  by  L.  G.  Hornby. 

Paintings  by  L.  C.  Earle  of  Detroit. 

Paintings  from  the  private  collection  of  the  late  D.  ]\I.  Ferr\-, 

Esq. 

Architectural  Exhibition. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

1908-1909. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  of  the  Sunday  After- 
noon Talks  given  by  the  Director: 

Nov.  1. — “The  Habitations  of  ]\Ian.” 

Nov.  8 — -“Some  Famous  Homes.” 

Nov.  15 — -“From  Whitewash  to  Gilded  Walls.” 

Nov.  29 — “House  Furnishings.” 

Dec.  6 — “A  Ramble  Through  Southern  Italy.” 

Dec.  13 — “Scenes  and  People  of  the  Emerald  Isle.” 

Dec.  20 — “Human  Sympathy  the  Inspiration  of  the  Dutch 
Painters.” 

Dec.  27 — ’“The  Dream  City.” 

Jan.  3 — -“Buried  Cities  of  Italy.” 

Jan.  10 — “Beautiful  Things  and  How  They  are  Alade.” 

Jan.  17 — “The  Yellowstone  National  Park.” 

Jan.  31 — -“The  Dream  City.” 

Feb.  7 — '‘Alemorial  Days  of  February,”  by  Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 
Feb.  21 — “Ancient  and  Modern  IMonuments.” 

Feb.  28 — -“Among  the  People  of  Holland,”  by  Clyde  H. 
Burroughs. 

IMar.  7 — -“Some  iModern  Pictures.” 

Mar.  14 — Ancient  Rome.” 

i\Iar.  21 — -“The  People  of  the  Nile.” 

Mar.  28 — -“The  Art  of  Greece.” 

April  4 — -“The  Empire  of  Sentiment.” 


SOURCE  OF  THE  ROMANCHE,  ” By  Lendall  Pitts 
PRESENTED  BY  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ARTIST 
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Gifts 

1908-1909. 

FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

Purchased  rv  Popular  Subscription 

Painting,  “The  Recitation,”  by  Thomas  \V.  Dewiiip^. 

P)EQUEST  OF  Mr.  William  E.  Quinby 

A Sevres  vase  with  fire  gilt  trimmings,  5ft.  Sin.  in  height. 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Skinner 

Marble  bust  of  “La  Monaca  di  Cracovia,”  by  Signor  Franchi. 
Oil  painting,  “Study  Head,”  by  Ellen  K.  Baker  (jMrs.  Harry 
Thompson) . 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 

Oil  painting,  “The  Pool,”  by  J.  H.  Twachtman. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Walker 

Pastel  painting,  “Femmes  et  Enfant,”  by  Mary  Cassatt 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Melchers,  by  Gari  Melchers. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Scripps 

Collection  of  drawings  and  engravings,  1,-400  in  number,  made 
by  James  E.  Scripps. 

Charles  Willis  Ward,  Esq. 

Painting,  “Graveyard  by  the  Sea,”  by  Robert  Hopkin. 

Painting,  “Sisters  on  the  Seashore,”  by  William  A.  Bouguereau. 

J.  P>.  Greenberg 

Painting,  “In  the  Studio,”  by  Isadore  Nathan  of  Detroit, 

Whitney-Hoff  AIuseum  Purchase  Fund,  International 
Art  Union  of  Paris. 

Painting,  “Happy  Days,”  by  Elizabeth  Nourse. 

Mr.  Alfred  Nygard 

Several  architectural  casts. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hopkin 

Oil  painting,  “In  the  White  Mountains,”  by  Robert  Hopkin. 
Portrait  of  F.  E.  Cohen,  by  himself. 

Portraits  of  the  famous  IMrs.  Partington  and  son  Ike. 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth 

Architectural  cast,  “Model  of  the  James  E.  Scripps  Memorial.” 
Mr.  j.  N.  Bagley 

Four  etchings  by  the  late  Thomas  Nast  (Portraits). 
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Gifts 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINT  ROOM. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burns 

Directory  of  Detroit  for  the  years  1862-1863. 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Skinner 

24  vols.,  “Les  Letters  et  les  Arts,”  for  1886-1887. 

The  Cottier  Gallery 

Catalog  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  American  Schools. 
]\Irs.  Frederick  T.  Ranney 

Book,  “In  Memory  of  George  W.  Balch.” 

Mr.  John  Ward  Stimson 
Book,  “Wandering  Chords.” 

Henry  R.  Poore 

Book  “Pictorial  Composition.” 

Mr.  George  W.  Rice 

27  Parts  “Art  and  Architecture,  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion.” 

Publications  from  the  following  societies  and  museums 
have  been  received  and  placed  on  file  in  the  Library : 

American  Water-Color  Society. 

Boston  Aluseum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Boston  Art  Chib. 

British  Museum. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  and  Albright  Art  Gallery. 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Field  Columbian  Museum. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

Carnegie  Institute. 

Cincinnati  Museum  Association. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Museum. 
Milwaukee  Public  jMuseum. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Frederick  Muller  & Co.,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum. 

University  Museum,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 
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Philadelphia  Art  Club. 

Valentine  Museum,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  Plerron  Art  Institute. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

The  School  Arts  Book,  Worcester,  ]\lass. 

St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

Mark  Hopkins  Institute. 

Spring-field  Museum. 

Worcester  jMuseum. 

Art  Association  of  ^Montreal. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library. 

Kent  Scientific  Museum,  Grand  Rapids,  iMich. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Free  Art  League  of  America. 

William  iMacbeth. 

And  a number  of  other  publications  from  foreign  institutions. 

OTHER  GIFTS. 

AIrs.  Charles  Osborne 

Holland  woman’s  lace  cap. 

AIrs.  Sara  i\I.  Skinner 

About  50  Indian  relics. 

Miss  Adele  Bode 

Samples  of  German  hand  fabrics. 

'Shi.  S.  P.  Atwood 

Fine  specimen  of  West  Indian  coral. 

Buhl  Sons  & Co. 

Large  walnut  case  for  Library  and  Print  Room. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Kennedy 

Letter  from  John  D.  Thompson  dated  1781. 

Mr.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Two  mastodon  bones. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Alward 

57  reproductions  of  Chinese  coins. 

]Miss  F.  Bloenk 

Two  glass  globes  for  iMuseum  specimens. 
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Loans 


Hon.  David  E.  Heineman 

Original  design  of  the  official  flag  of  Detroit,  framed. 

Mr.  William  R.  Candler 

Copy  of  a catalog  of  an  art  exhibition  held  in  Firemen’s  Hall, 
Detroit,  February,  1852. 

Mr.  Charles  Willi m 

Very  old  Bohemian  Bible. 


Xoans 

1908-1909. 

FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Coburn 

“Head  of  a Girl,”  oil  painting,  by  Henner. 

Mr.  Ralpei  Booth 

Landscape  by  Alexis  Fournier. 

Marine  in  oil,  by  J.  Mersfelder. 

“Entrance  of  the  Ballet,”  oil,  by  Maurice  Sterne. 

Miss  Alexander  Sibley 

Portrait  in  oil,  “Lady  in  a Cap.” 

Miss  Nancy  M.  Sanborn 

Portrait  in  oil,  “Jonathan  Mountfort,”  by  John  Singleton  Copley. 

Miss  L.  Crapo  Smith 

Oil  painting,  “The  Empty  Chair,”  by  herself. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Sloan 

Four  portraits  by  Eastman  Johnson. 

Mr.  Charles  Stinchfield 
Large  Flemish  tapestry. 

Mrs.  R.  a.  Alger 

Portrait  bust  of  Senator  R.  A.  Alger,  by  Carlo  Romanelli. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Carhartt 

Landscape  in  oil  by  Harpignies. 

Two  bronze  figures  of  animals  by  Barye. 

Miss  Nell  B.  Ford 

Fourteen  etchings,  12  after  Israels,  2 after  Blommers. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Walker 

Oil  painting,  “Figure  of  a Girl,”  by  J.  J.  Henner. 
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UliRARY. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wilby 

Six  volumes,  “Epilogue  cle  I’Art  Cretien,”  by  A.  F.  Rio. 

Mr.  Arthur  Richardson 

Bound  copy,  Universal  Magazine  for  the  year  177.'),  London. 

Charles  L.  Powers 

Bound  volume,  Boston  Recorder. 

Miss  Sylvia  Allen 

Bound  volume,  Detroit  Gazette,  beginning  Sept.  19th,  1817. 
IIoN.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr. 

Old  volume  printed  in  London,  1699,  entitled,  “A  New  Dis- 
covery of  a Large  Country  in  America,”  by  Rev.  Lewis  Hennepin. 

OTHER  LOANS. 

Mr.  Cleve  Chamberlain 

Pepper  box  pistol,  patented  1858,  in  which  the  hammer  revolves. 
A number  of  U.  S.  coins. 

AIr.  J.  C.  Dodge 

Old  night  glass  owned  by  Capt.  Black  Hawk. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Streit 

Curious  muzzle-loading  pistol  with  hammer  and  cap  on  under 
side  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fosgate 

A fine  set  of  Wedgwood  d-ishes. 

W.  B.  Sprentall 

38  pieces,  Indian  and  historic  relics  of  1812. 

Mrs.  R.  a.  Alger 

Ancient  model  of  an  Egyptian  boat  taken  from  a tomb  in 
Egypt,  and  thought  to  date  from  about  2000  B.  C. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gould 

Three  interesting  specimens  of  native  Philippine  swords. 

George  D.  Mason 

A large  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

George  N.  Brady 

Specimen  of  leaf  copper. 

Miss  Hattie  AIullet  Farrar  and  Dr.  Starring 

A case  and  the  Earrar-Starring  Collection  which  it  contains  of 
examples  of  handiwork,  implements,  and  articles  of  adornment. 


“IK  MARVEL”  (Dr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell).  By  Gari  Melchers 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  BY  MR.  E.  CHANDLER  WALKER 

Copyrii^ht  by  Diroit  Pu/lisbing  Co. 
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Picture  jfim^ 

I'roni  ten  dollar  ($10)  subscriptions  to  the  Picture 
Fund  received  during  the  past  four  years,  three  splendid 
examples  of  American  art  have  been  purchased  for  the 
l)ermanent  collection  of  the  Museum : In  1906,  ‘‘Before 

Sunrise,  June,”  by  D.  W.  Tryion ; in  1907,  “The  Refec- 
tory of  San  Damiano,  Assisi,”  and  1908,  “The  Recitation,” 
by  Thomas  Ah  Dewdng.  This  year  (1909)  an  equally 
important  ])urchase  will  be  made. 


ddie  list  of  subscribers 

Alger,  Russell  A. 

Avery,  George  E. 

Alger,  E.  M. 

Aikman,  William,  Jr. 

Booth,  Ralph  H. 

Buesser,  William 
Bagiev,  Paul  F. 

Baldwin,  H.  P. 

Book,  Dr.  J.  B. 

Butler,  E.  H. 

Buhl,  Mrs.  T.  D. 

Boyer,  Joseph  L. 

Barbour,  Mrs.  E.  T. 

Black,  C.  A. 

Booth,  George  G. 

Barbour,  George  H. 

Bowen,  Lem  W. 

Breitmever  & Sons,  John 
Buhl,  A H. 

Carter,  D.  S. 

Clark,  L.  E. 

Candler,  C.  H. 

Clayton,  F.  G. 

Casgrain,  Anna  H. 

Corey,  N.  J. 

Crapo,  S.  T. 

Crowley,  J.  J. 

Detroit  Engineering  Society 
Detroit  Keramic  Art  Club 
Dwyer,  Jeremiah 
DuCharme,  C.  A. 

Dwyer,  Francis  T. 

Dow,  Alexander 
Doyle,  E.  H. 

Donaldson,  J.  M. 

Detroit  Society  of  Women 
Painters 


to  this  fund  for  1909  follows; 

Detroit  Publishing  Co. 

Eaton,  Theodore  H. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  William  PI. 

Farwell,  E.  J. 

Ford,  E.  L. 

Ferry,  D.  ]\I.,  Jr. 

Flinn,  Elisha  H. 

Ford,  J.  B. 

P'reer,  Charles  L. 

Ford,  Miss  Xell  B. 

PMrd,  Miss  Stella 
Pdattery,  Mrs.  James 
Green,  William  S. 

Griffith,  A.  H. 

Gray,  William  J. 

Ginsburg,  Bernard 
Gilbert,  E.  T. 

Godfroy,  Miss  Caroline 
Gray,  Adelle  A'. 

Plager,  Julius  H. 

Hoff,  Mrs.  John  J. 

Hecker,  Frank  J. 

Hudson,  J.  L. 

Haass,  Julius  PT. 

Heineman,  ]\Irs.  E.  S. 

Hutchins,  J.  C. 

Hubei,  F.  A. 

Heyn,  Emil 
Inglis,  James 
Ives,  Percy 
Jenkins,  Dean  i\P 
Joy,  James 
Joy,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Joy,  Richard  P. 

Jennings,  C.  G. 

Kingsbury,  N.  C. 

Livingstone,  W.  A. 
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McGregor,  Mrs.  Tracv 
McMillan,  Mrs.  W.  C 
Murphy,  William  H. 
Mason,  Robert  S. 
McMillan,  Philip  H. 

Miller,  Sidney  T. 

]\loore,  William  V. 
Newberry,  Truman  H. 
Nichols,  Airs.  Elizabeth 
Newman,  Dr.  R.  Adlington 
Neal,  Thomas 
Newberry,  Mrs.  Helen 
Preston,  Alarvin 
Pfeiffer,  Conrad 
Pendleton,  E.  W. 

Phelps,  Ralph 
Retry,  Ambrose 
Phelps,  Oliver 
Postal,  Ered 
Rolshoven,  Julius 
Ryan,  Erank  G. 

Remick,  James  H. 

Rickel,  Harry 
Rogers,  Eord  H. 

Russel,  Henry 
Russel,  George  H. 

Russel,  Walter  S. 

Remick,  J.  H. 


Robinson,  George  O. 
Stoepel,  W.  C. 

Simpson,  T.  H. 
Sloman,  S.  A. 

Scherer,  Hugo 
Slocum,  Elliott  T. 
Schmenann,  Gustave 
Stott,  David 
Stinchfield,  Charles 
Stroll,  Julius 
Summer,  E.  A. 

Smith,  Adrs.  Crapo 
Southwick,  A.  A. 
Swift,  Charles  AI. 
Stearns,  Erederick  K. 
Trix,  John 
Turnbull,  John  I. 
Weber  & Co.,  Henrv  ( 
Waldo,  L.  C. 

White,  H.  Kirke 
Whitney,  Airs.  Sara  J. 
Walker,  Airs.  E.  C. 
Whitney,  David  C. 
Weber,  William  C. 
White,  H.  Kirke,  Jr. 
Walker,  J.  Harrington 
Walker,  Eranklyn  H. 
Walker,  Pjryant 


JOHN  BORNMAN  5 SON 
PRINTERS  - BINDERS 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


